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NOTICE. 


In  addition  to  the  manuscript  authorities  used  for  the  former 
Tolumes,  seyeral  memoirs,  journals,  and  notes  of  officers 
employed  in  the  different  operations  have  heen  ooiunilted  for 
this  Yolmne.  Amongst  others,  the  Journal  of  general  Harvey, 
of  the  Portuguese  service,  and  some  original  papers  suppli^ 
by  sir  Howa^  Douglas. 


In  my  controversy  with  marshal  Beresford,'for  which  see  the 
sixth  volume,  I  expressed  a  belief  that  the  French  army  at 
Albuera  was  less  numerous  than  I  had  represented  it.  The 
following  letter,  since  procured,  decides  the  question : — 

Exf/rct/it  d'wne  lettre  ecrite  de  Seville  le  4  Mai,  1811,  par  M.  le 
w*'  due  de  Dalmcxtiey  ghih^od-enfirchef  de  Va/rm^e  du  midi, 
h  S.  A,  S.  le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  NeufckcUd,  major- 
general. 

Le  g6n6ral  Latour  Maubourg  a  6t^  oblig^  de  se  replier  sur 
Constantina  et  Alamis,  Cordove  est  menacee  par  un  corps 
Anglais,  Portugais,  et  Espagnol,  beaucoup  de  troupes  se 
concentrent  en  Estremadure;  Badajoz  est  investie.  Le 
g6n6ral  Blake  a  r^uni  sur  FOdiel  une  arm^e  de  quinze  h,  seize 
mille  hommes,  et  paroit  se  preparer  a  marcher  sur  Seville. 
Le  restant  du  quatrieme  corps  est  en  op6rations  contre  les 
troupes  qui  ont  d6bauch6  de  Murcie.  Si  j'enumere  bien,  je 
suis  en  cet  instant  attaqu6  sur  divers  points  par  plus  de 
soixante  mille  hommes  ind6pendamment  de  troupes  qui  sont 
restees  a  Cadiz  et  ^  Tisle  de  L6on,  et  de  celles  qu'il  yak 
Tarrife,  a  Algesiras,  et  a  Gibraltar,  que  je  dois  contenir,  le 
danger  est  pressant,  je  dois  feire  face  de  tons  c6t€s  assurer  de 
uouveaux  triomphes  aux  armies  de  S.  M.  Tempereur,  et  6viter 
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les  facheux  ^y^nemens,  que  Ton  prepare  contre  rarin6e  du 
midi.  J'espere  reussir,  mais  le  succes  sera  complet  si  les 
secours  que  j'attends  arriyent  apropos;  yoid  mes  dispositions. 
Je  pars  dans  quatre  jours  ayec  vingt  miUe  hanmies,  troia  miUe 
chevomx,  et  trerUe  pieces  de  ccmorif  pour  rejetter  au  dela  de  la 
Guadiana  les  corps  ennemis  qui  se  sont  r6pandus  en  Estre- 
madure,  d^gager  Badajos  et  faciliter  Farriy^e  du  g^n^ral  comte 
d'Erlon.  Si  les  troupes  que  ce  g^n^ral  am^ne  peuyent  se 
rlunir  ayec  celles  que  je  conduirai  et  si  les  troupes  qui  sont 
parties  des  armies  du  nord  et  du  centre,  dont  j'ai  en  partie 
dispose,  arriyent  k  terns,  j'aurai  en  Estremadure  trente-cinq 
miUe  bonunes,  cinq  mille  cbeyaux,  et  quarante  pieces  de  canon 
de  campagne;  alors  je  liyre  bataille  aux  ennemis  quand  bien 
m6me  toute  Tarm^e  Angloise  qui  est  sur  le  continent  y  seroit 
r^unie,  et  ils  seront  yaincus. 

Si  une  partie  des  renforts  que  j'attends  manquent  je  ferai 
ayec  ce  que  j'aurai,  tout  ce  que  pourrai  yers  le  but  propos6. 
Le  g6n6ral-en-cbef  de  Tarm^e  imperiale  du  midi, 

(Sign^e)  M**  Due  de  Dalmatie. 

Pour  extraits  conformes. 


Letters  to  the  Author  received  since  the  publication  of  the 
First  Edition, 

Maunsd-house,  W€ar  Bridgewater, 
16th  October,  1831. 

Sir, — ^The  well-merited  reputation  whicb  your  work  on  the 
Peninsula  war  already  possesses,  and  the  probability  there  is 
that  from  its  general  correctness,  and  the  deep  research  dis- 
played in  its  production,  it  will  be  referred  to  in  after  times 
as  the  most  faithful  record  of  the  operations  of  the  British 
army  in  the  Peninsula,  induces  me  to  refer  you  to  a  passage 
wherein  my  name  is  mentioned  as  commanding  the  cayalry 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1810,  when  Massena's  adyanced  guard 
droye  the  cayalry  piquets  out  of  Kio  Maior. 

The  account  wluch  you  giye  of  that  affair  is  substantially 
correct  with  the  exception  of  my  haying  the  command.  I 
commanded  a  brigade  only;  sir  S.  Cotton  was  present  in 
Alcoentre,  and  commanded  the  whole  force  upon  the  occasion, 
as  you  may  satisfy  yourself  by  referring  to  the  London  Gazette, 
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wh^ein  i4>pear8  a  letter  from  that  oiBoer  to  lord  WeUington 
of  the  9th  of  October  detailing  the  whole  proceeding. 

As  correctness  must  ever  be  the  aim  of  the  impartial 
historian^  I  trust  you  will  do  me  the  justice  of  inserting  this 
letter  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

drc  Ac  Ac. 
John  Sladb,  LtGeiyend. 

Note  bp  coiond  Napier. — My  aooonnt  of  the  aftur  of  Rio  Maior  wm 
chiefly  taken  from  the  manuacript  jooraal  of  the  Ute  major  Somen 
Codes,  who  had  a  dirtingiiiiihed  share  in  the  akinnish ;  in  that  aoouant 
general  Slade  was  mentioned  aa  commanding  the  rear-guard  for  the  day. 
Hence  my  error. 


Woolwich,  September  7,  1833. 

Deab  Sib, — In  perusing  the  third  volume  of  your  History 
of  the  Peninsula  War,  I  observe  in  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Albuera,  that  you  ascribe  to  me  exertions  on  the  right  of 
our  position,  which  in  reality  are  due  to  sir  Julius  Hartman, 
who  commanded  the  British  and  German  artillery,  as  I  did 
that  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  battle;  the  two  commands 
being  independent  of  each  other,  and  both  were  thanked  by 
lord  Beresford  in  the  orders  and  despatches. 

I  have  to  explain  that  my  guns,  by  lord  Beresford's  orders, 
were  posted,  for  a  great  part  of  Uie  battle,  on  &vourable 
ground  about  750  or  800  yards  from  the  bridge,  and  about 
700  yards  from  the  village.  Their  fire  bore  effeotuaUy  upon 
the  bridge,  and  the  road  from  it  to  Albuera,  and  I  was  not 
ordered  to  the  right  till  towards  the  close  of  the  battle. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  add  that  you  will  oblige  me  by 
giving  publicity  to  this  statement  in  a  note  to  your  next 
volume.  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

&c.  &c,  kc, 

A.  DiCKSox. 
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BOOK  THE  FIFTEENTH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

STATE  OF  THE  WAB  IK  SPAIN. 

Dobsenke's  inyasion  of  Gallicia  was  happily  prevented  when 
it  could  not  have  been  resbted,  but  that  province  remained  as 
inert  as  before.  Overtures  had  been  made  from  England  to 
take  Spanish  troops  into  British  pay,  but  the  Spanish  regency, 
remembering  Canning's  prodigality,  demanded  three  millions 
sterling  yearly  besides  arms  and  clothing,  without  which  the 
Spaniards  could  make  no  efficient  exertions  !  And  the  intro- 
duction of  English  officers  on  any  other  terms  was  impossibly 
because  the  Spanish  military  men  were  indignant  at  the 
degrading  proposal !  The  Perceval  faction  finding  it  thus,  and 
wanting  greatness  of  mind  to  support  Wellington  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  his  capacity,  then  sought  to  encourage  the 
partidas  as  less  expensive,  and  more  exemplary  for  the  conti- 
nental nations  in  respect  to  France ;  wherefore  sir  Howard 
Douglas,  successor  to  general  Walker  as  the  Gallician  military 
agent,  was  directed  to  increase  the  supplies  to  those  bodies,  and 
to  combine  their  movements  with  each  other  and  gj^.  h^^^j^ 
with  the  English  Biscay  squadron.  Wellington  Dougiwa 
also,  at  the  desire  of  the  ministers,  sent  the 
chiefs  military  presents,  with  letters  acknowledging  their 
services,    and    justly,    for    he    had    derived    great    advan* 
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tages  from  their  efforts,  and  thought  he  had  derived  more, 
because  he  only  knew  of  their  exploits  by  hearsay.  When  he 
afterwards  saw.  them  closely  he  acknowledged,  that  however 
willing  to  act  and  however  harassing  their  warfare  had  been, 
none  of  them  ^ould  fight  the  French  without  very  superior 
numbers :  if  the  latter  occupied  a  house  or  church  and  only 
barred  the  doors,  neither  regulars  nor  partidas  could  force 
them.  In  like  manner  Napoleon,  rebuking  his  generals  for 
suffering  the  partidas  to  gather  head,  observed,  that  when  cut 
off  from  the  English  ships  they  were  nullities. 

Douglas  arrived  just  as  Dorsenne's  retreat  enabled  Abadia 
to  resume  his  position  on  the  frontier;  but  the  wet  season  was 
setting  in  upon  men  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a 
province  abounding  with  cattle  and  goods  easily  to  be  pro- 
cured; for  money,  although  plentiful,  was  generally  hoarded, 
and  hence  commodities  were  cheap  and  to  be  obtained  in  lieu 
of  taxes  at  the  market-price.  An  extraordinary  increase  of 
the  customs,  arising  from  the  trade  of  Santander  and  Bilbao 
being  transferred  to  Coruna  by  the  war,  also  offered  a  valuable 
resource.  That  harbour  was  filled  with  colonial  goods,  and  as 
the  appetites  of  men  generally  stifle  patriotism  and  baffle 
power,  a  licensed  commerce  was  carried  on  with  the  enemy's 
ports  in  Biscay ;  yet  without  judgment  as  related  to  the  war ; 
for  the  return  was  iron  to  re-export  to  the  colonies,  whereas  by 
an  internal  traffic  of  the  same  kind,  clothes  and  grain  for  the 
troops  might  have  been  had  from  Castille  and  Leon.  But 
confusion  and  corruption  everywhere  prevailed,  the  military 
exigencies  were  the  last  things  cared  for,  and  the  starving 
soldiers  committed  a  thousand  excesses  with  impunity.  The 
people  were  oppressed  with  imposts  legal  and  illegal,  and  yet 
the  defalcation  in  the  revenue  was  great,  and  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco  the  principal  financial  resource,  was  injured  by  the 
smuggling  arising  from  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  times. 

The  annual  charge  on  the  province  was  1,300,000^.,  the 
actual  receipts  less  than  500,000?.  The  junta  met  the  defi- 
ciency by  an  extraordinary  contribution  from  all  property, 
save  that  of  day-labourers,  which  they  expected  to  produce 
750,000?.,  but  a  corrupt  and  vexatious  collection  tormented 
the  people  without  filling  the  treasury  :  the  clergy  and  the 
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richer  classes  were  &Toured  as  in  Portugal,  and  in  six  months 
not  even  a  seventh  part  was  obtained. 

From  tihis  state  of  affairs  two  inferences  may  be  drawn : — 
1^.  That  England  not  Gkdlida  supported  the  war  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  2°.  That  as  England  had  in 
1808-9  paid  to  Qallicia  three  millions  of  hard  dollars,  and 
^Ten  other  supplies  for  double  the  number  of  troops  employed, 
the  deficiency  of  revenue  had  been  amply  compensated,  and 
the  causes  of  distress  must  be  sought  for  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  authorities,  and  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  war*  The 
successiye  juntas,  apprehensive  of  offending  the  people,  were 
inert  in  civil  administration,  corrupt,  and  incapable  of  using 
the  English  succours  justly  or  wisely.  The  junta  of  this 
period  was  factious,  intriguing;  hostile  to  that  of  Leon, 
unfriendly  to  that  of  the  Asturias,  jealous  and  contemp- 
tuous of  the  military  leaders,  who  abhorred  the  junta  and 
were  tormented  with  factions  of  their  own.  The  regular 
officers  hating  the  partidas  endeavoured  to  get  control  of  the 
supplies  sent  for  the  latter;  and  as  they  necessarily  lived  by 
plundering  their  own  countrymen,  they  strenuously  opposed 
the  arming  of  the  peasants ;  partly  from  fear  lest  the  latter 
should  resist  this  licence,  partly  because  the  republican  and 
anti-English  spirit  now  influencing  the  Cortes  had  also  reached 
this  quarter. 

All  the  clergy  clung  to  the  peasantry,  with  whom  they  had 
great  influence,  but  the  army,  which  had  imbibed  liberal  words 
rather  than  principles,  was  inimical  to  them.  A  press  was 
established  at  head-quarters,  from  whence  issued  political 
papers,  original  or  repeated  from  the  libels  at  Cadiz,  in  which 
the  Portuguese  were  called  slaves  for  submitting  to  British 
influence ;  and  it  was  openly  avowed  that  the  French  yoke  was 
preferable  to  that  of  England.  The  guerilla  system  and  the 
arming  of  the  people  were  also  attacked,  and  these  writings 
were  met  by  other  political  papers  from  the  civil  press  at 
Coruna  and  St.  Jago.  Frequent  change  of  commanders  ren- 
dered these  evils  more  prominent;  for  the  local  government 
had  l^;al  power  to  meddle  with  the  military  arrangements,  and 
every  new  commander  produced  a  new  difficulty.  Thus  the 
junta  refused  to  acknowledge  Abadia  as  their  president  during 
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the  absence  of  Castanos ;  and  he,  complaining  alike  of  their 
negligence  and  of  their  interference,  when  they  proposed  to 
establish  a  general  depot  at  Lugo  marched  a  part  of  his  army 
there  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  occult  source  of  most  of  these  difficulties  is  to  be 
found  in  the  inconsistent  attempts  of  the  British  cabinet  to 
uphold  national  independence  with  internal  slavery,  against 
foreign  aggression  with  an  ameliorated  government.  The 
clergy,  powerful  with  the  mass,  clung  to  the  English  because 
they  supported  aristocracy  and  church  domination;  and  they 
were  also  for  the  partidas,  because  commanded  by  men 
springing  directly  from  the  church  itself,  or  from  people 
attached  to  the  church ;  while  the  regular  armies  officered  by 
the  friends  of  the  Cortes  disliked  the  partidas  as  interlopers 
and  political  enemies.  The  English  ministers,  hating  Napo- 
leon, not  as  the  enemy  of  England  but  as  the  champion  of 
equality,  cared  not  for  Spain  unless  her  people  were  enslaved. 
They  were  willing  to  use  a  liberal  Cortes  to  defeat  Napoleon, 
but  also  desired  to  put  down  that  Cortes  by  the  aid  of  the 
clergy  and  bigoted  people;  nevertheless  as  liberty  will  always 
have  more  charms  than  slavery,  they  would  have  missed  of 
both  objects,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  continental  system  had 
not  induced  the  emperor  to  go  to  Moscow  where  the  snow 
destroyed  him;  and  if  the  very  advocates  of  liberty  in  Spain 
had  not  in  their  madness  oppressed  the  South  Americans. 
The  Cortes  by  discovering  a  rabid  love  of  power  in  practice 
rendered  their  democratic  doctrines  suspected;  but  Wellington, 
in  support  of  aristocracy,  used  the  greatest  prudence  in  policy 
and  in  his  actions  was  considerate  and  just. 

In  the  first  conference  held  at  Coruna  after  Douglas's  arrival, 
the  junta  as  matter  of  routine  demanded  more  money  from 
England ;  he  advised  instead,  a  better  management  of  their 
own  resources,  and  pointed  out  the  military  measures  requisite 
to  render  the  army  efficient.  He  recommended  Orense  as  the 
line  of  retreat  rather  than  Lugo  and  Coruna ;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  permanent  depot  in  the  island  of  Aroso 
on  the  Vigo  coast,  as  a  secure  resource  in  the  event  of  defeat ; 
he  also  furnished  the  soldiers  with  shoes  and  great  coats,  the 
hospitals  with  blankets,  and  completed  the  firelocks  of  the 
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army  to  twenty-five  thousand.  There  were  however  abuses 
which  he  could  not  remedy,  and  which  would  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  the  army  of  an  Asiatic  despot  than  a  European  force 
fighting  for  independence.  Innumerable  baggage  animals 
devoured  all  the  forage,  and  the  personal  servants 
and  cooks,  who  from  custom  never  did  duty,  ^i^"^*^ii* 
were  above  five  thousand  !  When  the  sick  men 
were  deducted,  scarcely  sixteen  thousand  infantry  and  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry  remained  for  service.  And  so  little  was 
there  of  organization  that  the  troops,  although  young,  robust, 
patient  and  docile  to  the  greatest  degree,  could  scarcely  be 
moved  even  from  one  quarter  to  another  as  a  militar}'  body  :  the 
generals,  unable  to  feed  them  on  the  frontier,  more  than  once 
menaced  and  in  December  did  actually  retire  to  Lugo,  leanng 
the  province  open  to  invasion. 

Abadia  at  first  appeared  to  enter  loyally  into  the  ameliora- 
tions proposed.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Por- 
tasgo,  repaired  to  Conma  himself,  and  organized  the  province 
in  seven  military  governments,  one  for  each  division  of  the 
army  :  each  government  was  to  raise  a  reserve,  and  supply  and 
clothe  the  corresponding  division  on  the  frontier.  Soon  how- 
ever he  displayed  jealousy  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  English, 
and  confined  his  exertions  to  the  organization  of  an  expedition 
against  South  America,  which  the  Cadiz  regency  had  ordered 
him  to  equip  from  the  English  stores  at  the  moment  when 
Dorsenne  was  menacing  a  new  invasion  of  Gallicia  !  Douglas 
vehemently  opposed  this,  the  junta  were  really  averse  to  it, 
and  Abadia  pretended  to  be  so;  but  he  had  a  personal  inte- 
rest in  the  colonies  and  secretly  pushed  on  the  aimament. 
To  evade  Mr.  Wellesley's  reproaches  the  regency  promised  to 
suspend  the  embarkations;  yet  the  expedition  sailed  from  Vigo, 
and  the  organization  of  another  thrice  as  strong,  including  all 
the  best  artillery  in  the  kingdom,  was  immediately  commenced, 
and  would  also  have  sailed  a  few  months  later  but  for  the 
vigorous  interference  of  Douglas  on  the  spot  and  Wellesley  at 
Cadiz. 

Gallicia  in  the  latter  end  of  1811  was  without  magazines 
hospitals  or  system ;  she  was  torn  by  faction,  her  people  were 
oppressed,  her  governors  foolish,  her  generals  bad;  and  though 
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the  province  supplied  cattle  for  the  allies  in  Portugal,  her 
infantry  were  famished  and  too  undisciplined  to  descend  into 
the  plains  of  Leon.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  had  therefore 
nothing  to  work  upon  save  the  guerilla  leaders,  whose  activity 
he  very  considerably  increased.  Augmenting  the  number  of 
chiefs,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  force  of  each  low,  lest 
growing  proud  of  their  conmiand  they  should  consider  them- 
selves generals  and  become  useless,  as  had  already  happened  to 
Campillo  Longa  and  Porlier  when  their  bands  were  incorporated 
with  the  seventh  army:  this  policy  may  however  be  ques- 
tioned, for  of  all  the  numerous  bands  in  the  north  seven  only 

were  not  supported  entirely  by  robbery.  Mina, 
Mss^**"^      Pastor,   Salazar,   Pinto,   Amor,  and  the  curate, 

whose  united  forces  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
men,  were  sustained  by  regular  taxes,  customs,  convent 
revenues,  and  donations;  Longa  supported  his  from  the 
produce  of  the  salt-mines  of  Paza;  but  all  the  rest  were 
bandits,  whose  extinction  was  one  of  the  advantages  expected 
from  the  formation  of  the  seventh  army.  They  were  however 
stimulated  for  a  time  by  sir  Howard's  exertions.  In  the 
Asturias,  while  Bonnet  was  on  the  Orbijo,  Porlier  surprised 
Santander;  and  though  general  Caucault,  a  very  active  officer, 
soon  drove  him  again  to  the  Liebana,  the  English  cruizers 
acting  in  concert  destroyed  several  coast  batteries,  and  the 
Sir  Howard  ^^^  frigate  bringing  a  supply  of  arms  sought  to 
Douglas's         establish  a  permanent  intercourse  with  the  chiefs. 

Reille  and  Caffarelli  being  then  in  chase  of  Mina 
and  Longa,  the  mission  of  the  Iris  was  marred;  yet  Mina 
contrived  to  receive  arms  from  that  vessel,  and  being  joined 
by  the  Valencians  and  Catalonian  deserters  and  fugitives 
from  Campo  Verde,  soon  returned  to  Navarre  with  greater 
strength  than  ever. 

While  Caffarelli  and  Eeille  thus  scoured  the  line  of  com- 
munication, Dorsenne  having  the  invasion  of  Gallicia  still  in 
view,  relieved  Bonnet  on  the  Esla  and  sent  him  with  eight 
thousand  men  to  re-occupy  the  Asturias.  The  Gallicians 
anticipating  this  measure  had  detached  Moscoso  with  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men  to  reinforce  San  Pol,  who  from 
Pagares  watched  the  passes  leading  from  Leon.     Mendizabel 
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also  concentrated  five  thousand  of  the  bands  to  the  eastward 

on  the  Xalon,  so  that  eleven  thousand  men   opposed  the 

entrance  of  Bonnet;  but  the  passes  of  Cubillas  and  Yentana 

westward  of  Fagares  were  left  unguarded,  and  by  those  roads 

Bonnet,  an  excellent  officer,  turned  Moscoso  and  drove  him 

down  the  Lena  with  loss  and  disgrace:    then  falling  on 

Mendizabel,  he  chased  him  also  in  disorder  from  Lanes  into 

the  Liebana.     All  the  civil  authorities  fled  to  Castropol,  the 

Spanish    magazines  were   taken,  and  Bonnet  re-occupying 

Oviedo,  Gihon,  and  Orado,  fortified  the  passes  leading  to 

Leon  and  ^ectually  ruined  the  military  resources  of    the 

Asturias:  the  organization  of  the  seventh  army  was  thus  for 

the  time  crushed*     The  return  of  Moscoso's  division,  and  the 

want  of  provisions  in  the  Bicrzo,  which  had  compelled  Abadia 

to  retire  to  Lugo  while  Dorsenne  was  menacing  the  frontier^ 

had  thrown  Gallicia  also  into  a  ferment,  which  was  increased 

by  the  imposition   of  the   new  contributions.     The  people 

openly  declared  that  the  exactions  of  a  French      _,  _     ^ 
„   .  111.  Sir  Howard 

army  were  a  relief  compared  to  the  depredations      Douglas's 

of  the  Spanish  troops.  ^®^' 

During  these  transactions  in  the  north,  Drouet  had  joined 
Girard  at  Merida  and  menaced  the  allies  in  the  Alemtcjo, 
hoping  thus  to  draw  Wellington  from  the  Coa;  but  the  de- 
monstration was  too  feeble,  and  the  English  general  thought  it 
sufficient  to  reinforce  Hill  with  his  own  brigade  from  Castello 
Branco.  These  movements  were  undoubtedly  part  of  a  grand 
plan  for  invading  Portugal,  if  the  emperor  could  have 
arranged  his  affiiirs  peaceably  with  Kussia.  For  to  move 
once  more  against  Lisbon  by  Massena's  route  was  not  promis- 
ing, unless  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal  were  likewise 
invaded,  which  required  the  preliminary  occupation  of  Gallicia, 
at  least  of  the  interior;  and  as  it  was  advisable  to  invade 
the  Alemtejo  simultaneously  with  Beira,  the  occupation  of 
Valencia  and  Murcia  was  necessary  to  protect  Andalusia 
during  the  operation.  The  plan  was  vast,  menacing,  and 
ready  for  execution;  for  though  the  wet  season  had  set  in,  an 
attack  on  the  northern  parts  of  Portugal  and  the  invasion  of 
Gfallicia  were  openly  talked  of  in  Dorsenne's  army;  Caffarelli 
was  to  join  in  the  expedition,  and  Monthion's  reserve,  de- 
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signed  to  replace  Caffarelli,  was  already  six  thousand  strong. 
Ney  or  Oudinot  were  spoken  of  to  command  the  whole,  and  a 
strong  division  was  already  in  march  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
the  south,  arrangements  which  could  have  reference  only  to 
Napoleon's  arrival.  But  the  Russian  war  soon  balked  the 
project;  and  Wellington's  operations,  to  be  hereafter  noticed, 
compelled  Dorsenne  again  to  relinquish  the  invasion  of 
Gallida,  and  caused  Bonnet  once  more  to  abandon  the  Astu- 
rias.  Thus  with  various  turns  of  fortune  the  war  was  managed 
in  the  northern  provinces,  and  no  great  success  attended  the 
French  arms,  because  the  English  general  always  remedied 
the  Spanish  errors.  It  was  not  so  on  the  eastern  line  of 
invasion.  There  Suchet,  meeting  with  no  opponent  capable 
of  resisting  him,  had  continued  his  career  of  victory,  and  the 
insuflficiency  of  the  Spaniards  to  save  their  own  country  was 
made  manifest. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OOHQUSST  OF  YALDTCIA* 

Ik  August  and  the  banning  of  September,  Saefaet  while 
preparing  for  this  great  enteiprise  once  more  dispersed  the 
bands  of  Villa  Campa  and  the  other  chiefs  infesting  tiie  borders 
of  Aragon,  and  having  received  conscripts  in  return  for  the 
weakly  soldiers  he  sent  to  France,  formed  large  magazines  in 
Morella  and  Tortoza.  Deducting  eight  thousand  men  left  in 
Catalonia  under  general  Frere,  and  a  like  number  under  Mus- 
nier,  destined  to  protect  Aragon,  he  had  twenty-four  thousand 
disposable  for  the  invasion.  Deeming  this  number  inadequate, 
he  demanded  a  reinforcement  from  the  army  of  reserve  then 
in  Navarre ;  but  Napoleon  whose  system  of  warfare  was  emi- 
nently methodical  refused.  He  liked  better  a  bold  push  at  a 
distant  point  with  a  few  men  than  to  use  many,  if  by  so 
doing  he  rendered  his  communications  weak;  for  he  judged 
courage  and  enterprise  fittest  in  attack,  prudence  and  force  for 
the  support.  And  yet  he  designed  to  aid  Suchet  vigorously 
when  the  time  for  a  decisive  blow  arrived;  then,  not  the  divi- 
sions of  the  reserve  only  were  to  march,  but  combined  move- 
ments from  nearly  all  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula  were  to  take 
place,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  Wellington,  by  menacing 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  saved  Gallicia,  the  French  army  of  the  north, 
by  menacing  Gallicia,  kept  the  allies  on  the  Agueda  and  so 
protected  Suchet*s  invasion  of  Valencia. 

Three  roads  led  to  the  Guadalaviar :  one  from  Tortoza  by 
the  sea-coast,  one  by  Teruel  and  Segorbe,  one  by  Morella  and 
Ban  Mateo.  The  two  former  were  carriage-roads,  but  only 
the  first  was  fit  for  heavy  artillery;  and  it  was  blocked,  par- 
tially by  the  fortress  of  Peniscola,  entirely  by  the  fort  of 
Oropesa.     Wherefore,  though  the  infantry  and  cavalry  could 
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move  on  a  bye-road  to  the  right,  the  convoys  and  the  guns 
from  Tortoza  could  not  pass  until  Oropesa  was  reduced. 
Suchet,  knowing  what  audacity  will  effect  in  war,  resolved  to 
mask  Peniscola,  avoid  Oropesa,  send  his  field  artillery  by 
Teruel,  and  near  Saguntum  offer  battle  to  Blake :  if  the  latter 
declined  he  designed  to  turn  upon  Oropesa  and  Saguntum, 
and  trust  for  subsistence  to  the  'huerta^  or  garden  of  Valencia, 
so  called  for  its  fertility,  until  the  arrival  of  his  convoys.  His 
system  of  supply  was  however  well  organized.  From  Morella 
and  Tortoza,  brigades  of  mules,  after  the  manner  adopted  in 
the  British  army,  were  to  carry  provisions,  and  sheep  and 
cattle  were  delivered  to  each  regiment  for  its  subsistence  in 
advance.  This  plan,  which  sir  John  Moore  had  also  projected 
in  his  campaign,  Suchet  found  advantageous ;  and  surely  all 
things  requisite  for  the  subsistence  and  fighting  of  troops 
shoidd  be  organized  regimentally,  and  the  functionaries  em- 
ployed should  wear  the  uniform  of  their  different  corps. 
Jealousies  between  different  branches  of  the  service  would 
then  be  unknown;  and  the  character  of  all  subordinates  being 
under  regimental  guardianship  would  be  equally  praiseworthy, 
which  cannot  now  be  said. 

Valencia  was  a  prey  to  disorder.  During  the  siege  of  Tara- 
gona,  Palacios,  notwithstanding  the  high  monarchic  prin- 
ciples which  caused  his  dismissal  from  the  regency,  had  been 
appointed  captain-general  of  Valencia,  Murcia  and  Aragon. 
He  immediately  raised  a  strong  party  amongst  the  friars  and 
other  opponents  of  the  Cortes;  and  when  Blake,  having  rallied 

the  Murcians  after  the  rout  of  Baza,  assumed,  as 
S«t^^^    regent,  command  in  Valencia,  he  was  immediately 

opposed  by  Palacios'  faction.  To  draw  the  popu- 
lace and  the  soldiers  to  their  side  they  proposed  to  inundate 
the  plain  around  Murviedro,  and  defend  the  strong  country 
beyond;  but  Blake,  disregarding  this,  resolved  to  harass  the 
Frenh  flanks  by  detachments.  He  sent  C.  O'Donnel  with  the 
divisions  of  Obispo  and  Villa  Campa  to  Albaracin,  and  sup* 
ported  him  with  four  thousand  men  at  Segorbe  and  Liria; 
he  gave  Mahy  five  thousand  infantry  and  seven  hundred  Mur- 
cian  cavalry,  and  charged  him  to  surprise  a  detachment  of 
Joseph's  army  stationed  at  Cuenca;  Bassecour,  he  posted  at 
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Beqttena  with  two  thoiuand  men,  and  directed  Dnnui  and  the 
Empednado  to  invade  Aragon  in  concert  with  Mina. 

Exclusive  of  Mah/s  and  BaMecour's  Morcians,  Blake  had 
twenty  thousand  in&ntrj  and  two  thousand  cavalry  for  the 
field.  Saguntum  had  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, Penisoola  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  many  j^^^,^  ngg 
partidas  made  the  whole  country  seem  in  arms;  rupper,U88, 
hut  these  last  were  capricious  of  mood,  and  Blake  Mr,  Weiict- 
could  not  reckon  on  more  than  eight  thousand.  ^^'  ^^^' 
Hi8  regular  army,  composed  of  the  Albuera  troops,  ^^^*  ^^• 
the  veterans  of  St.  Juan,  Miranda,  and  VilU  Campa  was  the 
most  numerous,  and  fiur  the  best  Spain  had  yet  produced ;  and 
Valencia  was  rich  in  all  things  necessary  to  supply  it; 
the  building  was  fair  enough  to  look  at,  but  the  dry  rot 
was  within;  the  French  had  numerous  secret  partisans,  fao- 
tion  was  busy,  Blake,  who  had  collected  rather  than  orga* 
nized  his  forces,  was  incapable  of  commanding,  and  was  alike 
unpopular  in  Valencia  and  at  Cadiz  where  the  regency  of 
which  he  was  a  member  was  tottering.  The  Cortes  indeed 
quashed  Mahy's  Murcian  command,  and  recalled  Blake;  but 
the  order  arrived  after  Suchet  had  come  up  and  was  dis« 
regarded;  meanwhile  the  reserve  of  the  Murcian  army  fell  into 
disorder,  eight  thousand  deserted  and  the  remnant  became 
despondent.  Thus  all  interest  concentrated  in  the  city  of 
Valencia,  which  was  in  truth  the  key  of  the  eastern  coast, 
because  Carthagena,  requiring  an  army  to  defend  it,  could  only 
be  fed  from  VaJencia,  and  Alicant  was  naked. 

Suchet's  columns  moved  simultaneously  by  the  three  roads. 
The  one  which  marched  by  Teruel,  where  a  field  g^. 

magazine  was  established,  turned  to  its  left  before 
reaching  S^orbe  and  passed  over  the  Sierra  de  Oudar  to 
CasteUon  de  la  Plana,  where  all  three  were  united  vacaaL 

the  20th  of   September.      Penisoola  had  been 
masked  the  15th,  and  Oropesa  invested  the  19th,  but  the  fire 
of  the  last  place  had  compelled  the  column  to  pass  by  the 
rugged  bye-road  of  Cabanes  to  Villa  Franca.  Blake  _ 

then  seemed  disposed  to  fight,  for  he  broughtZayas 
up  beyond  Murviedro,  called  in  Obispo  from  Albaradn,  and 
Mahy  from  Cuenca.     But  these  generals  moved  slowly  and  in 
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disorder,  and  some  French  dragoons  having  put  a  great  body 
of  infantry  to  flight  at  Almanzora  on  the  Mingares,  the 
Spanish  general  became  doubtful  if  his  army  would  stand,  and 
Tu  r  MSS  ^^*^^^^  behind  the  Guadalaviar,  leaving  O'Donnel 
with  a  division  on  the  side  of  Segorbe.  Valencia 
was  in  consternation,  but,  Bassecour  being  at  hand,  Suchet 
feared  to  attack  so  large  a  force  in  an  entrenched  camp  while 
his  direct  communication  with  Tortoza  was  intercepted  by 
Oropesa:  wherefore  dispersing  the  armed  peasants*  on  his 
flank  he  turned  against  Murviedro. 

SIEGE  OP  SAGUNTUM. 

This  mountain-rocky  four  leagues  from  Valencia,  was  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  and  remains  of  Moorish 
towers  and  walls,  forming  four  distinct  posts  covering  the 
whole  summit;  but,  with  the  usual  Spanish  procrastination, 
the  heavy  guns  prepared  to  arm  it  were  not  yet  mounted,  and 
only  seventeen  pieces  of  inferior  size  were  available  for 
defence.  The  modem  town  of  Murviedro,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  was  covered  by  the  river  Palancia,  and  by  a  canal, 
and  occupied  by  some  Spanish  piquets;  but  the  23rd  Habert, 
having  passed  the  water,  invested  the  rock  on  the  east  while 
Harispe  invested  it  on  the  west  and  south,  and  a  third 
division  drove  the  Spanish  posts  from  Murviedro  and  en- 
trenched itself  in  the  houses.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  dis- 
posed in  villages  on  the  hills  to  the  north-west,  and  patroles 
were  pushed  towards  Valencia.  Thus  the  rock  of  Saguntum 
was  invested,  but  it  was  inaccessible  to  the  engineer,  save  on 
the  west,  where  the  ascent  although  practicable  was  very 
rough  and  difficult.  It  would  have  been  impregnable  if  the 
Spaniards  had  mounted  their  large  guns,  for  the  French  had 
to  bring  earth  from  a  distance  to  form  parallels  and  batteries 
which  were  not  proof  against  heavy  shot. 

An  ancient  tower  called  San  Pedro  was  first  to  be  attacked, 
and  above  it  was  the  fort  of  San  Fernando,  unassailable  while 
San  Pedro  stood,  and,  from  its  height,  then  only  by  the  miner. 
But  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  rock  two  ancient 
breaches  had  only  been  stopped  with  timber,  and  as  a  large 
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tank  offered  cover  for  troops  close  to  these  breaches  Suchet 
ordered  an  escalade.  Three  columns  assembled  before  day- 
break on  the  28th  in  the  tank,  a  strong  reserve  was  in 
support,  and  a  false  attack  was  directed  against  San  Pedro 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  besieged.  But  in  the  pre* 
vious  part  of  the  night  the  Spaniards  sallied,  and  the  action 
having  excited  a  French  soldier  he  fired  from  the  tank  before 
the  appointed  time,  whereupon  the  columns  rushing  forward 
in  disorder  planted  their  ladders,  but  the  garrison  thrust 
them  from  the  walls  and  drove  the  stormers  back  with  the 
loss  of  three  hundred  men.  After  this  check  Suchet  used  a 
part  of  his  army  to  attack  Oropesa,  while  the  rest  made  a  road 
for  the  guns  to  reach  the  battery  raised  against  the  tower  of 
San  Pedro.  This  being  done,  he  turned  his  attention  towards 
Blake,  who,  following  his  first  plan  of  action  against  the 
French  flanks,  had  during  the  investment  of  Saguntum,  sent 
O'Donnel  with  Villa  Campa's  division  and  St.  Juan's  cavalry 
to  Betera  and  Beneguazil,  Obispo  to  Segorbe,  thus  form- 
ing a  half  circle  round  the  French,  and  cutting  their  com- 
munication with  Teruel,  near  which  place  Mahy  also  arrived : 
Suchet,  however,  caused  Palombini  to  attack  Obispo,  whose 
whole  division  dispersed  after  a  skirmish  with  the  advanced 
guard,  and  the  Italians  then  returned  to  the  siege.  The  next 
night  Harispe  marched  against  0*Donnel,  who  was  well  posted 
at  Beneguazil  behind  a  canal,  having  his  centre  protected  by  a 
chapel  and  some  houses ;  nevertheless  he  was  beaten  with  loss 
at  the  first  shock,  and  fled  in  disorder  over  the  Quadalaviar. 
Blake  calmly  witnessed  these  defeats,  although  he  had  a  large 
body  of  troops  in  hand  and  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
field  of  battle. 

Suchet's  battery-train  now  advanced  from  Tortoza,  and  four 
pieces  were  placed  in  battery  against  Oropesa.  On  the  10th 
he  took  the  direction  of  the  attack  in  person.  The  fort, 
crowning  an  isolated  rock,  was  breached  in  a  few  hours  and 
surrendered ;  but  the  garrison  of  the  King's  Tower,  a  separate 
work  on  a  small  promontory  commanding  the  harbour,  was 
carried  off  under  the  French  fire  by  the  Magnificent.  Suchet 
having  thus  with  a  loss  of  only  thirty  men  opened  the  road 
for  his  artillery,  returned  to  Saguntum  and  pushed  the  siege 
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of  that  place.  It  was  difficult.  To  make  the  road  to  the 
batteries  was  a  work  of  pain;  and  although  the  indefatigable 
troops  had  formed  a  breaching-battery  on  the  12th,  while 
seven  small  mortars  and  howitzers,  placed  on  the  right  and 
left,  had  nearly  silenced  the  Spanish  fire,  the  muskets  of  the 
besiegers  alone  brought  down  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men. 

On  the  17th  the  breaching-battery  opened  its  fire  against 
San  Pedro,  when  the  new  masonry  crumbled  away,  but  the 
ancient  work  resisted  the  guns  like  a  rock.  Next  day  the 
fiire  recommenced,  the  wall  gave  way  to  the  stroke  of  the  gungr 
«jid  the  assault  was  ordered ;  but  the  tower  overlooked  the 
works  at  a  short  distance,  the  preparations  were  early  dis- 
covered, the  Spaniards  repaired  the  breach  with  sand-bags^ 
and  regardless  of  the  French  fire  with  loud  cries  provoked  the 
attack.  At  five  o'clock  four  hundred  men  rushed  up  as  swiftly 
as  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  would  permit ;  but  the  head  was 
checked,  the  rear  began  to  fire,  the  whole  got  into  confusion, 
and  when  one-half  had  fallen  without  making  the  slightest 
impression  on  the  defenders  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
After  this  signal  failure  a  second  battery  of  six  pieces  was 
erected  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  from  the  tower,  but 
an  attempt  made  to  approach  close  to  the  foot  of  the  breach, 
was  by  the  plunging  fire  of  the  besieged  baffled.  Andriani,  the 
governor,  having  communication  by  signal  with  the  ships  in 
the  Grao,  was  encouraged  in  his  gallant  defence,  and  informed 
he  was  already  promoted;  but  to  understand  Suchet's  em- 
barrassments from  the  protracted  resistance  of  Saguntum, 
Lacy's  contemporary  operations  in  Catalonia,  and  those  of 
the  partidas  in  Aragon,  must  be  noticed. 

CATALONIA. 

When  this  principality  was  relieved  from  Suchet's  warfare 
the  sickness  in  Macdonaid's  array  nearly  extin- 
guished the  active  French  power  in  the  field; 
because  Frere's  division,  which  occupied  Montserrat,  being 
designed  finally  to  join  in  the  Yalencian  expedition,  could  not 
be  employed  in  any  harassing  excursions.  Lacy  was  therefore 
enabled  to  re-organize  eight  thousand  men  in  two  divisions 
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onder  Eroles  and  Sarsfield,  the  junta  called  forth  the  tercios 
of  reserve,  and  arms  and  stores  were  supplied  for  all  hy  the 
English  navy :  wherefore  the  taking  of  Montserrat  was  inju- 
rious to  the  French,  for  if  Frere^s  diyision  had  kept  the  field 
this  reaction  could  not  have  taken  place.    Lac/a  first  effort 
was  in  concert  with  the  English  ships  against  the  Medas 
Islands,  which  were  retaken  in  the  end  of  August  hj  the 
Undaunted,  the  Layinia  and  Blossom,  aided  hj  a  small  Spanish 
detachment,  the  whole  under  captain  Thomas.     The  Spanish 
auxiliaries  did  little,  and  the  success,  obtained  more  by  labour 
than  fighting,  was  entirely  due  to  the  naval  men, 
who  were  justly  indignant  that  colonel  Green   ff^^n^n 
depreciated  their  exertions  to  raise  his  own  repu- 
tation with  tiie  Catalans. 

Lacy  then  proposed  fortifying  Palamos  as  a  marine  depot 
and  stronghold  in  common  with  the  English  navy;  and  with 
a  wondrous  folly  expected  that  sir  E.  Fellew,  who  had  no 
troops  in  his  fleet,  would  defend  the  people  while  employed  in 
the  work.     This  scheme  being  coldly  received  he  and  the 
junta  turned  their  attention  inland,  and  fixed  on  Busa  as  a 
place  of  refuge.    This  remarkable  rock,  rising  be- 
tween the  Gardener  and  Bindasaes  rivers,  twenty   ™n**Bn««, 
miles  from  Cardona,  could  only  be  reached  by  one   b/  Captain 
rugged  road ;  and  thus  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the   ]/g|.       ^' 
world  it  could  not  be  forced  or  starved,  being 
fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  healthy,  full  of  springs,  and 
fertile  of  forage  and  fuel;  and  when  it  and  Cardona,  Solsona 
and  Sen  d'Urgel,  were  garrisoned  by  the  tercios  of  reserve, 
Lacy  recommenced   offensive    excursions  with   the  regular 
army.     In  September  he  plundered  the  French  Cerdana,  and 
on  his  return  uniting  Sarsfield  and  Eroles*  troops  stormed 
Igualada  and  killed  two  hundred  French;  then  without  attack- 
ing the  fortified  convent  there  returned  to  Cala^  from  whence 
•  he  detached  Eroles  to  intercept  a  convoy  coming  to  Igualada. 
This  being  effected  the  French  quitted  the  convent  and  joined 
the  garrison  of  Montserrat,  but  fearful  of  being  invested  and 
starved  they  abandoned  that  strong  point  also  and  retired  to 
Taragona.     Montserrat  was  immediately  re-occupied  by  the 
Catalans,  who  recovered  a  large  store  of  clothing  and  cavalry 
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equipments  which  had  been  hidden  in  a  vault  and  undisco- 
vered by  the  French. 

Eroles  fiuled  in  an  attack  on  Moncada,  but  shortly  after- 
wards compelled  five  hundred  men  forming  the  garrisons  of 
Belpuig  and  Cervera  to  surrender,  which  placed  the  whole  line 
of  communication  between  Lerida  and  Barcelona  in  the  power 
of  the  Catalans.  Then  the  whole  province  was  in  commotion. 
Sarsfield  seized  the  passes  leading  to  Yich;  Manso  and  Eovira 
menaced  the  Ampurdam;  and  Eroles,  entering  the  French 
Cerdana,. defeated  some  national  guards  sent  there  after  Lacy's 
expedition.  The  Catalan  chief  raised  contributions,  burned  a 
town  in  France,  and  returned  to  the  Garriga  pass  while  Manso 
occupied  Mataro,  both  lying  in  wait  for  a  convoy  Macdonald 
was  preparing  to  send  to  Barcelona.  Sarsfield  also  embarked 
his  division  for  the  Ampurdam  to  menace  Macdonald,  and 
though  the  weather  did  not  permit  him  to  land,  the  demon- 
stration sufficed  and  the  convoy  did  not  move.  Lacy  then 
recalled  Sarsfield  to  aid  in  a  surprise  of  Barcelona  itself,  but 
after  putting  the  troops  in  motion,  he  shrunk  from  the  attempt. 
Meanwhile  one  swarm  of  the  minor  partidas  menaced  the 
French  communications  between  Mequinenza  and  Tortoza,  and 
another  swarm  settled  on  the  plains  of  Lerida. 

Aragon  was  equally  disturbed.  Duran  and  the  Empeci- 
nado  had  received  Blake's  orders  to  unite  for  the  invasion  of 
that  kingdom,  but  the  secret  junta  of  the  district  were  averse 
to  the  plan;  the  Empecinado's  men  would  not  move,  they  even 
came  to  blows  with  the  junta's  people,  and  in  this  confusion 
general  d'Armanac,  who  had  retired  from  Cuenca,  returned 
and  dispersed  the  whole.  The  Empecinado  however  collected 
them  again,  and  having  joined  Duran,  their  united  force,  being 
six  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
moved  against  Calatayud;  Mina  acting  in  concert  with  them, 
came  from  the  Liebana  to  Navarre  with  five  thousand  men, 
the  minor  bands  were  active,  and  the  whole  mass  was  sup- 
plied from  Valencia  with  clothing  and  ammunition  by  the 
Engb'sh  consul  Tupper.  General  Musnier's  force  was  at 
this  time  so  scattered  he  could  not  fight  the  large  partidas 
without  exposing  some  important  point.  The  Empecinado 
therefore  got  possession  of  the  pass  at  Frasno,  which  enabled 
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Duran  to  reduce  the  fortified  convent  of  Calatayud,  where 
the  French  and  Italian  soldiers  disputed  upon  the  defence  and 
agreed  only  to  surrender.  Musnier  had  collected  some  troops 
to  succour  it  but  was  unable  to  force  the  pass  of  Frasno;  and 
when  he  was  reinforced  with  troops  from  Navarre  by  Reille 
the  Spaniards  disappeared,  but  re-occupied  Calatayud  when  he 
retired.  Tliis  opened  a  free  communication  with  Mina  and  a 
general  plan  was  discussed,  yet  Mina  and  Duran  could  not  agree 
and  all  acted  separately. 

At  this  time  however  Severoli  returned  from  Italy  with 
eight  thousand  men,  and  soon  drove  the  Spaniards  in  flight 
from  Calatayud  to  Molino,  Daroca,  and  Medinacelli.  But,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ebro,  Mina  invested  Exea,  and  when  the 
garrison  broke  through  his  line  he  pursued  them  to  the  walls 
of  Zaragoza,  after  which, .  assailing  Ayerbe,  he  menaced  the 
French  communication  by  Jaca.  Meantime  an  Italian  bat- 
talion detached  from  Zaragoza  to  succour  Exca  met  the  gar- 
rison at  Zuero,  and  the  whole  force,  amounting  to  eleven 
hundred  infantry  and  sixty  cavalry,  followed  Mina  to  Ayerbe, 
but  he  turned  and  killed  or  took  the  whole.  Reille  and 
Musnier  immediately  spread  their  columns  in  all  directions  to 
intercept  Mina,  yet  he  evaded  them,  and  though  sharply 
chased  and  several  times  engaged,  reached  Motrico  on  the 
Biscay  coast  with  his  prisoners.  The  Iris  frigate  took  some 
off  his  hands,  and  the  remainder,  three  hundred  in  number, 
were  sent  to  Coruna  by  the  Asturian  mountains ;  only  thirty- 
six  arrived,  all  the  rest  being  shot  by  the  escort  under  pretence 
that  they  made  a  noise  near  a  French  post ! 

Mazzuchelli's  brigade  followed  the  Empecinado,  defeated 
him  and  brought  off  the  garrison  of  Molino,  but  the  smaller 
hands  still  infested  Suchet's  communications  between  Tortoza 
and  Oropesa,  and  reports  were  rife  that  an  English  force  was 
to  land  at  Peniscola.  Blake  also  sent  Obispo  against  Teruel, 
which  was  menaced  on  all  sides,  for  Mahy  still  remained  in 
those  parts.  Thus  the  partisan  war  seemed  interminable,  and 
Suchet  would  have  been  in  great  danger  if  a  man  of  ability 
had  been  opposed  to  him;  for,  with  inferior  numbers,  he  was 
cooped  up  between  the  enemy's  fortresses  and  the  mountains, 
his  communications  were  interrupted,  he  had  twice  failed  in 
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bis  assaults  at  Sagontum,  and  bad  a  formidable  annj  in  bia 
front.  Blake  soon  relieved  bim  from  bis  difficulties.  Palacios 
and  the  junta  bad  retired  to  Alcira  and  in  concert  witb  tbe 
friars  of  bis  faction  issued  a  manifesto  to  raise  a  commotion 
against  Blake,  but  tbe  latter  was  now  popular  and  tbe  Yalen- 
cians  elated  by  tbe  resistance  of  Saguntum  called  for  an  action, 
wbicb  tbe  Spanisb  general,  urged  partly  by  bis  courage,  tbe 
only  military  qualification  be  possessed,  partly  that  be  found 
bis  operations  on  tbe  Frencb  rear  bad  not  disturbed  tbe  siege, 
was  willing  to  undertake.  Maby  and  Bassecour's  divisions 
bad  arrived,  and  Obispo  being  called  in  to  Betera,  eight  thou* 
sand  irregulars  were  thrown  upon  the  Frencb  communications, 
and  tbe  whole  Spanish  army,  amounting  to  twenty-two  thou- 
sand infantry,  two  thousand  good  cavalry,  and  thirty-six  guns, 
made  ready  for  battle.  Sucbet,  although  expecting  this  con- 
centration, had  detached  Palombini  to  attack  Obispo,  but  the 
latter  after  a  sharp  skirmish  marched  so  rapidly  upon  Liria, 
that  Blake  might  have  fftUen  upon  the  Frencb  army  witb 
bis  whole  force  while  Palombini  was  absent :  be  neglected  this 
favourable  opportunity,  and  the  Italian  general  rejoined  the 
army  in  time  to  fight. 

The  ground  between  Murviedro  and  Valencia  is  generally 
low  and  flat,  yet  witb  some  isolated  hills  and  much  inter- 
sected by  ravines,  torrents,  and  water-cuts;  it  is  also  thickly 
studded  witb  olive-trees,  and  near  Saguntum  is  narrowed  by 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  to  three  miles,  though  it  afterwards 
spreads  out  again.  In  this  narrow  part  Sucbet  resolved  to  fight 
without  relinquishing  tbe  siege  of  Saguntum,  where  he  left  a 
strong  detachment  in  the  trenches  with  orders  to  open  the 
fire  of  a  new  battery  tbe  moment  the  Spanish  army  appeared 
in  sight. 

His  left  under  Habert  was  refused,  to  avoid  tbe  fire  of 
some  vessels  of  war  and  gun-boats  which  flanked  Blake's 
march.  The  centre  under  Harispe  was  extended  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  so  as  to  offer  an  oblique  front  crossing  the 
main  road  from  Valencia  to  Murviedro.  Palombini's  division 
and  the  dragoons  were  placed  in  second  line  behind  the 
centre,  and  behind  them  tbe  cuirassiers  were  held  in  reserve. 
This  narrow  front  was  favourable  for  an  action  in  the  plain. 
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but  the  right  of  the  French,  and  the  troops  in  the  trenches, 
could  be  turned  by  the  pass  of  Espiritus,  through  which  the 
roads  from  Betera  led  to  Gilet  directly  upon  the  line  of  retreat. 
To  prevent  that,  Suchet  posted  Chlopiski  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  infantry  and  the  Italian  dragoons  in  the  pass, 
and  placed  the  Neapolitan  brigade  of  reserve  at  Gilet.  In 
this  situation,  although  his  fighting  troops  did  not  exceed 
seventeen  thousand  men,  cooped  up  between  two  fortresses 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  mountain  on  one  side  the  sea  on 
the  other,  with  only  one  narrow  line  of  retreat,  the  French 
general  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  a  very  numerous  army :  he 
trusted  to  his  superior  moral  resources,  and  what  would  have 
been  madness  in  other  circumstances  was  here  skilful  daring. 

Blake  issuing  a  fine  address  to  his  soldiers  on  the  25th  of 
October  advanced  to  fight.  His  right  wing  under  Zayas,  com- 
posed of  the  Albuera  divisions,  marched  by  a  road  leading 
upon  the  village  of  Fuzzol;  Blake  followed  in  person,  with  a 
weak  reserve  commanded  by  Velasco;  the  centre  under 
Lardizabal,  supported  by  the  cavalry  of  Loy  and  Caro,  moved 
by  the  main  road ;  the  left  consisting  of  Miranda's  and  Villa 
Campa's  infantry  and  St.  Juan's  cavalry,  was  supported  by 
Mahy's  division  and  moved  against  the  defile  of  Espiritus. 
Obispo,  acting  as  a  flanking  corps,  entered  the  mountains  by 
Naquera  to  menace  the  right  of  Chlopiski,  but  he  was  met  by 
a  brigade  under  general  Robert. 

Advancing  rapidly  and  in  good  order  the  Spaniards  drove 
the  French  outposts  over  a  ravine,  called  the  Piccador,  which 
covered  Suchet's  front;  Zayas,  Lardizabal,  Caro,  and  Loy, 
immediately  passed  this  obstacle,  the  first  taking  possession  of 
Puzzol,  where  the  coasting  flotilla's  fire  protected  his  right  flank. 
Blake  halted  with  Velasco's  reserve  at  El  Puig,  an  isolated 
hill  on  the  sea-coast  behind  the  Piccador,  while  Lardizabal  and 
the  cavalry,  forming  an  oblique  line  to  face  the  French  front, 
occupied  the  ground  between  Puzzol  and  the  Piccador.  Thus 
the  Spanish  order  of  battle  was  cut  in  two  by  the  ravine,  for 
St.  Juan,  Miranda,  and  Villa  Campa  did  not  pass  it,  and 
Mahy  took  possession  of  a  height  called  the  Qermanels,  which 
was  opposite  the  mouth  of  St.  Espiritus.  This  front  of  battle,, 
extending  from  Puzzol  to  the  Germanels,  was  not  less  than  six 
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miles,  and  the  division  of  Obispo  was  separated  from  the  left 
by  the  same  distance.  The  whole  was  weak  and  there  was  no 
efficient  reserve,  for  Yelasco  was  distant  and  Mahy  actually  in 
the  line.  The  French  order  of  battle,  covering  less  than  three 
miles,  was  strong,  the  reserves  well-placed,  and  Chlopiski's 
division,  although  a  league  distant  from  the  main  body,  was 
firmly  posted  and  able  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  while 
the  interval  between  him  and  Suchet  was  closed  by  impassable 
heights. 

BATTLE  OP  SAGUNTUM. 

Villa  Campa  began  the  battle  by  advancing  against  the  pass 
of  Espiritus,  but  the  Italian  dragoons  galloping  out  overthrew 
his  advanced  guard  and  put  his  division  in  disorder;  whereupon 
Chlopiski  descended  into  the  plain  with  his  infantry,  drove 
Mahy  from  the  Germanels,  and  detached  a  regiment  to  succour 
the  centre.  There  the  French  were  hard  pressed, 'for  until  the 
Spaniards  crossed  the  Piccador,  Suchet  had  not  perceived  that 
an  isolated  height  in  front  of  Harispe  would  command  all  the 
field.  To  remedy  this  error  he  made  his  infantry  advance,  and 
Tode  forward  with  an  escort  of  hussars  to  seize  the  hill;  but 
the  enemy  was  already  in  possession,  and  it  was  only  gained 
by  Harispe  after  a  sharp  action,  in  which  general  Paris  and 
several  superior  officers  were  wounded.  At  this  time  also 
Obispo's  guns  were  heard  far  on  the  right  in  the  hills,  and 
Zayas,  passing  Puzzol,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  French  left. 
The  day  was  fine,  the  field  of  battle  distinctly  seen  by  the 
soldiers  in  Saguntum,  who  crowded  the  ramparts  regardless  of 
the  besiegers'  fire,  and  uttering  loud  cries  of  victory !  victory ! 
by  their  gestures  seemed  to  encourage  their  countrymen  to 
press  forward. 

Suchet  seeing  the  decisive  moment  was  approaching,  ordered 
Palombini's  infantry  and  the  French  dragoons  to  support 
Harispe,  and  though  wounded  himself  galloped  to  the  cuiras- 
siers and  brought  them  also  into  action ;  there  was  no  time 
to  lose,  for  the  Spaniards,  although  driven  from  the  height  by 
Harispe,  turned  at  the  Piccador  on  the  pursuing  French  hus- 
sars, and,  supported  by  their  second  line,  were  again  advancing. 
The  French  artillery  poured  grape-shot  into  their  ranks,  but 
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their  march  was  unchecked,  and  their  horsemen  with  one 
charge  overthrew  tbe  hussars  and  captured  the  French  bat- 
tery. The  battle  would  have  been  lost  if  Harispe's  infantry 
had  not  stood  firm  until  Palombini,  stealing  for>vard  under 
cover  of  a  sligbt  rise  of  ground,  suddenly  opened  a  fire  on 
the  flank  of  tbe  Spanish  cavalry,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
French  hussars  rallied  and  turned.  The  Spanish  horsemen, 
thus  placed  between  two  fires,  thought  the  flight  of  the  bus* 
sars  had  been  feigned ;  they  hesitated  and  the  next  moment  a 
tremendous  charge  of  the  cuirassiers  overthrew  everything. 
Caro  was  wounded  and  taken,  Loy  fled  with  bis  surviving 
cavalry  over  the  Piccador,  the  French  guns  were  recovered,  the 
Spanish  artillery  taken,  and  Lardizabal's  infantry  laid  down 
their  arms,  or  throwing  them  away  saved  themselves  as  they 
could :  Harispe's  division  immediately  joined  Chlopiski's,  and 
both  together  pursued  the  beaten  troops. 

This  nearly  simultaneous  success  on  the  centre  and  right 
having  cut  the  Spanish  line  in  two,  placed  Zayas  in  a 
dangerous  position.  Suchet  was  on  bis  flank,  Habert  advanced 
against  his  front,  and  Blake  had  no  reserve  to  restore  the 
hattle,  for  the  few  troops  and  guns  under  Velasco  remained 
inactive  at  El  Puig.  However,  such  had  been  the  vigour  of 
the  action  and  so  inferior  were  Suchet's  numbers,  that  it 
required  two  hours  to  secure  his  prisoners  and  rally 
Palombini's  division  for  another  effort.  Zayas,  whose  left 
flank  was  covered  in  some  measure  by  the  water-cuts, 
stoutly  maintained  the  village  of  Fuzzol  for  a  time,  and  when 
finally  driven  out,  although  he  was  charged  several  times  by 
some  squadrons  attached  to  Habert's  division,  effected  his 
retreat  across  the  Piccador  and  gained  El  Puig ;  from  thence 
he  fled  along  the  sea  coast  to  the  Groa  de  Valencia,  leaving 
his  artillery  and  eight  hundred  prisoners  behind.  Chlopiski 
and  Harispe  bad  meantime  pursued  Mahy,  Miranda,  Villa 
Campa  and  Lardizabal  to  the  torrent  of  Caraixet,  where 
many  prisoners  were  taken ;  yet  Obispo,  coming  in  there  from 
the  hills,  rallied  tbe  fugitives,  and  the  French  cavalry  having 
outstripped  the  infantry  were  unable  to  prevent  the  Spaniards 
reaching  the  Guadalaviar.  The  victors  had  about  a  thousand 
tilled  and  wounded,  the  Spaniards  bad  not  more ;  but  two 
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generals,  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  twelve  guns  were  taken, 
and  Blake's  inability  to  cope  with  Suchet  being  made  manifest, 
his  troops  were  totally  dispirited  and  Saguntum  surrendered 
that  night. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1°.  Valencia  was  the  object  of  this  campaign.  It  could  not 
be  invested  until  Saguntum  was  taken,  and  the  Spanish  army 
defeated;  hence  to  protect  Saguntum  without  endangering  his 
army  was  the  problem  for  Blake  to  solve.  He  had  twenty- 
five  thousand  troops  besides  the  garrisons  of  Peniscola,  Oro- 
pesa  and  Segorbe;  he  could  command  or  influence  neariy 
twenty  thousand  irregulars,  whose  chiefs  were  active  and  intel- 
ligent; his  line  of  operations  was  direct  and  secure,  he  had  a 
fleet  and  several  secure  harbours.  Suchet  could  not  bring 
twenty  thousand  men  into  action,  and  his  line  of  operation, 
long  and  difficult,  was  intercepted  by  the  Spanish  fortresses ; 
Blake  therefore  could  choose  whether  to  fight  or  protract  the 
war. 

2°.  If  to  fight,  he  should  have  taken  post  at  Castellon  de 
la  Plana,  kept  a  corps  of  observation  at  Segorbe  and  strong 
detachments  towards  Villa  Franca  and  Cabanes,  holding  his 
army  in  readiness  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  Suchet's  columns  as 
they  came  out  of  the  mountains.  But  experience  had,  or 
should  have  taught  Blake,  that  a  battle  in  the  open  field 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  whatever  might  be 
the  apparent  advantage,  was  uncertain,  and  this  last  and  best 
army  of  the  country  ought  not  to  have  been  risked.  He 
should  therefore  have  merely  held  that  position  to  check  the 
heads  of  the  French  columns  without  engaging  in  a  pitched 
battle. 

3®.  From  Castellon  de  la  Plana  and  Segorbe  the  troops 
might  have  been  withdrawn  and  concentrated  near  Murviedro 
in  one  march,  and  Blake  should  have  prepared  an  intrenched 
camp  in  the  hills  close  to  Saguntum,  placing  a  corps  of  obser- 
vation in  the  plain  behind  that  fortress.  These  hills  were 
rugged,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  the  numerous  water-cuts 
and  power  of  forming  inundations  in  the  plain  were  so 
favourable  for  defence  that  it  would  have  been  nearly  impos- 
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flible  for  the  French  to  have  dislodged  him;  nor  could  thej 
have  invested  Sagontum  while  he  remained  in  this  camp.  In 
this  strong  position^  with  his  retreat  secure  upon  the  Guada- 
laviar,  the  Spanish  general  would  have  covered  the  fertile  parts 
from  the  French  foragers,  and  held  their  army  at  bay  while 
the  irregulars  operated  upon  the  communication.  He  might 
then  have  safely  detached  a  division  to  his  left  to  assist  the 
partidas,  or  by  sea  to  land  at  Feniscola,  and  as  his  forces  would 
soon  have  been  increased  the  invasion  must  have  been 
frustrated. 

4°.  Instead  of  following  this  simple  principle  of  defensive 
warfare,  consecrated  since  the  days  of  Fabius,  Blake  aban- 
doned Ss^untum,  and  from  behind  the  Quadalaviar  sent 
unconnected  detachments  on  a  half  circle  round  the  French 
army,  which,  being  concentrated  and  nearer  to  each  detach- 
ment than  the  latter  was  to  its  own  base  at  Valencia,  could 
and  did  defeat  them  in  detail. 

5"^.  Blake,  like  all  the  Spanish  generals,  indulged  vast  mill- 
tary  conceptions  beyond  his  means,  and  generally  in  violation 
of  strategic  principles.  Thus  his  project  of  cutting  the  com- 
munication with  Madrid,  invading  Aragon,  and  connecting 
Mina's  operations  with  Lacy's  in  Catalonia,  was  gigantic  in 
design  but  without  any  chance  of  success.  For  Severoli's 
division  added  to  Musnier's  secured  Aragon  j  and  if  it  had  not 
been  so,  the  reinforcements,  then  marching  through  Navarre 
to  diflFerent  parts  of  Spain,  rendered  the  time  chosen  for  these 
attempts  peculiarly  unfavourable.  The  chief  objection  was, 
however,  that  Blake  had  lost  the  favourable  occasion  of 
protracting  the  war  about  Saguntum,  and  the  operations 
against  Valencia  were  sure  to  be  brought  to  a  crisis  before 
the  affairs  of  Aragon  could  have  been  sufficiently  embarrass- 
ing to  recal  the  French  general  The  true  way  of  using  the 
guerilla  forces,  was  to  bring  them  down  close  upon  the  rear 
of  Suchet,  especially  on  the  side  of  Teruel  where  his  magazine 
was;  a  safe  thing  to  do,  because  those  partidas  had  an  open 
retreat  if  attacked,  and  if  followed  would  still  have  effected 
their  object  of  weakening  and  distressing  the  army  before 
Valencia.  This  would  have  been  quite  a  different  operation 
from  that  which  Blake  adopted  when  he  posted  Obispo  and 
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O'Donnel  at  Benaguazil  and  Segorbe;  their  lines  of  operations, 
springing  from  the  Guadalaviar,  were  then  entirely  within  the 
power  of  the  French,  and  this  error  alone  proves  that  Blake 
was  an  ignorant  commander. 

6®.  Urged  by  the  cries  of  the  Valencian  population,  the 
Spanish  general  delivered  the  battle  of  the  25th,  which  was 
another  great  error,  and  an  error  exaggerated  by  the  mode  of 
execution.  He  who  had  so  much  experience,  who  had  now 
commanded  in  four  or  five  pitched  battles,  knew  so  little  of 
his  art,  that  with  twice  as  many  men  as  his  adversary,  and 
with  the  choice  of  time  and  place,  he  made  three  simultaneous 
attacks  on  an  extended  front  without  any  connexion  or  sup- 
port; and  he  had  no  reserves  to  restore  the  fight  or  to  cover 
his  retreat.  A  wide  sweep  of  the  net  without  regard  to  the 
strength  or  fierceness  of  his  prey  was  Blake's  only  notion,  and 
the  result  was  his  own  destruction. 

7°.  Suchet's  operations,  especially  his  advance  against 
Saguntum  leaving  Oropesa  behind  him  were  able  and  rapid ; 
he  saw  the  errors  of  his  adversary,  and  made  them  fatal. 
To  fight  in  front  of  Sagimtum  was  no  fault;  he  acted  with  a 
just  confidence  in  his  genius  and  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
He  gained  that  fortress  by  the  battle,  yet  acknowledged  that 
it  could  not  have  been  taken  by  siege  and  that  a  blockade 
would  have  required  two  months :  but  could  he  have  blockaded 
Saguntum  if  Blake  had  been  with  twenty  thousand  men  on 
the  neighbouring  hills? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  Saguntum  fell,  Suchet  boldly  decided  to  enclose  the 
whole  of  Blake's  force  together  with  the  city  of  Valencia,  round 
which  it  was  encamped;  nor  was  be  deterred  by  the  desul- 
tory operations  of  the  partidas  in  Aragon,  nor  by  the  state  of 
Catalonia.     Blake,  reverting  to  his  former  system,  called  up 
to  Valencia   all   the  garrisons   and  depots   of  Murcia,  and 
directed  the  conde  de  Montijo,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Soult 
from  Grenada,  to  join  Duran.     He  likewise  ordered  Freire  to 
move   upon  Cuenca  with  the  Murcian  army  to  support  the 
Montijo  and  the   other  partida   chiefs  who   remained  near 
Aragon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Empecinado.     The  many  small 
bands    and   armed  peasants  immediately  about  Valencia  he 
made  no  use  of,  neither  harassing  the  French  nor  in  any 
mauTier  accustoming  these  people  to  action,  and  in  Aragon  his 
affairs  turned  out  ill.      Mazzuchelli  entirely  defeated  Duran 
neair  Almunia  on  the  7th  of  November;  the  23rd  Campillo 
was  defeated  at  Anadon;  and  a  partida  having  appeared  at 
Peiiarova,  near  Morella,  the  people  rose  against  it.     Finally 
Napoleon,  seeing  the  contest  in  Valencia  was  coming  to  a 
crisis,   ordered  Eeille  to   reinforce   Suchet,   not    only  with 
Severoli's  Italians  but  with  his  own  French  division,  in  all 
fifteen  thousand  good  troops. 

Meanwhile  Lacy's  activity  had  greatly  diminished  in  Cata- 
lonia. He  had,  including  the  tercios,  sixteen  thousand 
troops,  twelve  thousand  being  armed;  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  junta  he  had  classed  the  whole  population  in  re- 
serves. But  he  was  jealous  of  the  people,  who  were  generally 
of  the  church  party,  and,  as  he  had  before  done  in  the  Ronda, 
deprived  them  of  arms  which  they  had  purchased  in  obedi* 
ence  to  his  own  proclamation.  He  also  discountenanced  the 
popular  insurrection,  not  without  plausible  reasons  but  in  act 
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faithlessly  and  oppressively.  He  said  they  always  lost  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  were  turbulent  expensive  and  bad 
soldiers,  and  his  object  was  to  incorporate  them  gradually 
with  the  army  where  they  could  be  of  service;  but  he  made 
no  good  use  of  the  latter  and  thus  impeded  the  irregular 
without  helping  the  regular  warfare.  The  Catalans  had 
always  possessed  a  certain  freedom  and  loved  it;  they  had 
been  treated  despotically  and  unjustly  by  all  the  commanders 
placed  over  them  since  the  commencement  of  the  war;  and 
now  finding  Lacy  worse  even  than  his  predecessors  their 
ardour  sensibly  diminished :  many  went  over  to  the  French, 
and  the  discouragement  was  increased  by  some  unfortunate 
events. 

Henriod,  governor  of  Lerida,  had  on  the  25th  of  October 
surprised  and  destroyed  in  Balaguer  a  swarm  of  partidas 
settled  on  the  fertile  plain  of  Urgel;  those  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro  had  been  defeated  by  the  escort  of  one  of  the 
convoys,  and  an  entrenched  French  post,  opposite  the  Medas 
islands,  had  nullified  others  by  hindering  communication  with 
the  land;  Maurice  Mathieu  surprised  Mattaro,  and  the  war 
had  how  fatigued  so  many  persons  that  several  towns  were 
ready  to  receive  the  enemy  as  friends.  Villa 
t^^Voi^iii  ^^®^*  ^®  Sitjes  and  other  places  held  constant 
communication  with  Barcelona;  the  people  of 
Cadaques  refused  to  pay  their  contributions  to  Lacy,  saying 
they  had  paid  the  French  and  meaned  to  side  with  the 
strongest.  One  Guinart,  a  member  of  the  junta,  was 
detected  corresponding  with  the  enemy;  counter  guerillas,  or 
rather  freebooting  bands,  made  their  appearance  near  Berga; 
privateers  of  all  nations  infested  the  coast,  and  those  pirates, 
the  disgrace  of  civilized  warfBu^e,  generally  agreed  not  to 
molest  each  other,  but  robbed  all  defenceless  flags  without 
distinction.  Now  also  the  disputes  between  Sarsfield,  Eroles, 
and  Milans,  and  of  all  three  with  Lacy,  who  was  besides  on 
bad  terms  with  captain  Codrington,  affected  the  patriotic 
ardour  of  the  people  and  relieved  the  French  from  the  alarm 
which  the  first  operations  had  created. 

In  Catalonia  the  generals-in-chief  were  never  natives,  nor 
identified  in  feeling  with  the  natives.      Lacy,  unfitted  for 
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open  warflEure^  liad  recourse  to  assassination.  Campo  Verde 
had  countenanced  this  horrible  system.  Lacy  and  his  coad- 
jutors have  been  accused  of  instigating  the  murder  of  French 
officers  in  their  quarters,  the  poisoning  of  wells,  the  drugging 
of  wines  and  flour,  and  the  firing  of  powder  magazines, 
regardless  of  the  safety  even  of  the  Spaniards  who  might  be 
within  reach  of  the  explosion:  and  if  any  man  shall  doubt 
the  truth  of  this,  let  him  read  '  The  History  of  the  Can- 
spiracles  against  the  French  Armies  in  Ca^taUmia.^  Printed 
in  1813  at  Barcelona,  it  contains  the  military  police  reports 
upon  different  attempts,  many  successful,  to  destroy  the 
French  troops;  and  when  allowance  for  an  enemy's  tale  and 
the  habitual  falsifications  of  police  agents  is  made,  ample  proof 
remains  that  Lac/s  warfare  was  one  of  assassination.  Indeed 
the  facility  which  the  great  size  of  Barcelona  offered  for  those 
attempts,  together  with  its  continual  cravings  and  large  gar- 
rison, induced  Kapoleon  to  think  of  dismantling  the  walls  of 
the  city,  preserving  only  the  forts.  This  has  been  noted  as 
indicating  secret  despair  of  final  success  in  the  Peninsula, 
but  the  argument  is  weak  in  opposition  to  facts.  He  had  just 
augmented  his  immense  forces,  which  were  invading  Valencia 
and  menacing  Gallicia  after  having  relieved  Badajos  and 
Gudad  Eodrigo;  he  was  himself  preparing  to  lead  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men  to  the  most  distant  extremity  of  Europe; 
and  Maurice  Mathieu  continued  to  hold  Barcelona  and  even 
to  take  an  important  piart  in  the  field  operations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Suchet  advanced  to  the 
Guadalaviar.  His  losses  and  the  escorts  for  his  numerous 
prisoners  had  diminished  his  force  to  eighteen  thousand  men, 
while  Blake's  army  including  Freire's  division  was  above 
twenty-five  thousand,  of  which  near  three  thousand  were 
cavalry.  Having  summoned  the  city  to  ascertain  the  public 
spirit,  he  was  answered  in  lofty  terms;  but  secret  communi- 
cations taught  him  that  the  enthusiasm  was  not  fervent,  and 
he  seized  the  Grao  and  the  suburb  of  Serranos  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Guadalaviar.  There  were  five  stone  bridges  over 
that  river,  and  Blake,  having  protected  three  with  regular 
works,  broke  down  the  two  in  the  Serranos  and  occupied 
some  houses  and  convents  on  the  enemy's  side  to  cover  them. 
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Suchet  immediately  carried  these  irregular  defences  and  for- 
tified his  position  there  and  at  the  Grao;  he  thus  blocked 
the  Spaniards  on  that  side  with  a  small  force  and  prepared  to 
pass  the  river  higher  up. 

The  Spanish  defences  comprised  three  distinct  posts. 
1°.  The  city,  which  had  a  wet  ditch,  earthen  works  in  front  of 
the  gates,  and  a  circular  wall  thirty  feet  high  and  ten  thick ; 
but  the  areas  of  the  bastions  were  only  upheld  by  timber-work 
within  the  wall.  2°.  An  entrenched  camp  five  miles  in 
extent,  enclosing  the  city  and  the  three  suburbs  of  Quarte, 
San  Yincente,  and  Euzafa;  the  profile  of  this  camp  was  so 
steep  as  to  require  scaling-ladders  for  an  assault,  and  there 
was  a  ditch  twelve  feet  deep.  3®.  Entrenched  lines  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  reaching  to  the  sea  below  and  to  the  valleys 
of  Quarte  and  Manisses  above  the  city :  wherefore,  including 
the  circuits  of  the  camp  and  walls  there  were  eight  miles  of 
works  to  defend.  The  ground  behind  was  intersected  with 
deep  canals  for  irrigation,  which  branched  off  from  the  river 
just  above  the  village  of  Quarte.  The  Spanish  cavalry  was 
posted  at  Aldaya  in  rear  of  the  left  wing  to  observe  the  open 
country,  and  Suchet,  who  could  not  force  the  passage  of  the 
river  until  Reille  joined  him,  merely  sent  parties  over  to 
skirmish,  while  he  increased  his  secret  communications  in  the 
city,  and  employed  detachments  to  scour  the  country  in  his 
rear.  In  this  manner,  nearly  two  months  passed;  the  French 
waiting  for  reinforcements,  Blake  hoping  for  a  general  insur- 
rection to  save  Valencia;  yet  he  neither  harassed  the  enemy's 
rear  and  flanks  nor  exercised  his  own  men. 

In  December,  Reille,  leaving  Navarre  and  Aragon  to  Caffa- 
relli,  marched  to  Teruel,  where  Severoli  with  his  Italians  had 
already  arrived;  but  the  vicinity  of  Freire  and  Montijo,  who 
now  appeared  near  Cuenca,  compelled  him  to  halt  at  Teruel 
until  d'Armanac,  leading  a  detachment  from  the  army  of  the 
centre,  drove  the  Spanish  generals  away.  Then  he  advanced 
to  Segorbe,  and  as  Freire  did  not  rejoin  Blake,  and  the  latter 
was  ignorant  of  Reille's  arrival,  Suchet  resolved  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Guadalaviar  instantly.  In  this  view  the 
Neapolitan  division  was  placed  at  the  Serranos  to  hold  the 
Spaniards  in  check;  Habert  took  post  at  the  Grao,  Falom- 
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bini  opposite  the  village  of  MislatSy  which  was  about  half  waj 
between  Valencia  and  the  village  of  Quarte.  Reille  made  a 
forced  march  by  liria  and  Benaguasil,  and  three  bridges 
being  thrown  in  the  night,  above  the  sources  of  the  canals 
opposite  Ribaroya^  the  rest  of  the  army  crossed  the  Guada- 
laviar  with  all  diligence  on  the  2Gth,  and  formed  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  other  side.  It  was  then  eight  oVlock  and 
Heille  had  not  arrived,  but  Suchet,  designing  to  drive  all  the 
Spaniards  within  the  entrenched  camp,  feared  they  would 
evade  the  danger  if  they  saw  the  French  divisions  in  march, 
and  therefore  pushed  Harispe  s  infantry  and  the  cavalry  to 
the  Albufera  salt-bke,  beyond  Valencia,  to  cut  off  Bkke's 
retreat  to  the  Xucar.  Robert  s  brigade  halted  to  secure  the 
bridges  until  Reille  should  come  up,  and  the  troops  on  tho 
left  bank  of  the  Guadalaviar  attacked  all  the  river  line  of 
entrenchments. 

Suchet  marched  towards  the  lake  as  rapidly  as  the  thick 
woods  would  permit.  His  hussars  fell  in  with  the  Spanish 
cavalry  at  Aldaya  and  were  defeated,  but  the  latter's  charge  was 
stopped  by  the  infantry  until  the  remainder  of  the  French 
horsemen  came  up  and  overthrew  them.  Blake  instead  of  falling 
on  Suchet  with  his  reserve  was  occupied  with  the  defence  of 
the  river^  especially  at  the  village  of  Mislata,  where  a  false 
attack  to  cover  the  passage  at  Ribaroya  had  first  given  him 
the  alarm.  Palombini  passed  over  some  skirmishers  at  this 
point,  and  then  throwing  two  bridges  attacked  the  entrench- 
ments; his  troops  were  driven  by  Zayas  back  to  the  river 
where  they  rallied,  and  even  effected  the  passage  of  the  canals, 
but  a  Spanish  reserve  restored  the  fight  and  finally  drove 
them  quite  over  the  river.  At  that  moment  Reille's  division, 
wanting  one  brigade  which  could  not  arrive  in  time,  crossed  at 
Ribaroya,  and  in  conjunction  with  Robert  fell  upon  Mahy  and 
Obispo,  who  were  in  the  villages  of  Manisses  and  Quarte. 
Those  places  though  fortified  with  care  to  the  front,  were  open 
to  the  rear  and  on  the  side  of  Aldaya,  and  made  little  resist- 
ance, whereupon  Suchet,  who  had  been  delayed  by  the  aspect 
of  afiairs  at  Mislata,  continued  his  march  for  the  Albufera. 
Palombini  having  again  crossed  the  river  without  opposition 
above  Mislata  now  joined  Reille,  and  their  united  forces  fol- 
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lowed  Blake  and  Zayas.  Those  generals  retired  in  good  order 
towards  the  city^  but  Mahy  and  Obispo  fled  outright;  the 
latter  passed  between  Suchet's  column  and  Blake's  camp 
towards  the  lake;  the  former  took  the  road  to  Alcira, behind 
Suchet,  and  was  thus  entirely  cut  off  from  Valencia. 

All  the  Spanish  army  on  the  upper  Guadalaviar  was  thus 
beaten  with  the  loss  of  its  artillery  and  baggage^  and  below 
the  city  Habert  was  equally  yictorious.  He  had  first  opened 
a  cannonade  against  the  Spanish  gun-boats  near  the  Grao;  and 
this  flotilla,  although  in  sight  of  an  English  seventy-four  and 
a  frigate  and  closely  supported  by  the  Papillon  sloop,  fled 
without  returning  a  shot;  the  French  then  passed  the  water 
and  carried  the  entrenchment,  a  feeble  breast-work  defended 
by  the  irregulars.  The  passage  being  thus  effected  Habert 
fixed  his  right  on  the  river,  and  sweeping  round  with  his  left 
drove  the  Spaniards  towards  a  salient  part  of  the  camp  called 
the  Olivet,  which  was  occupied  by  Miranda ;  but  before  he 
could  connect  his  flank  with  Harispe's  troops,  who  were  now 
on  the  lake,  Obispo's  division,  fljdng  from  Suchet's  cavalry, 
passed  over  the  rice  grounds  between  the  lake  and  the  sea  and 
so  escaped  to  CuUera:  the  remainder  of  Blake's  army,  eighteen 
thousand  of  all  kinds,  retired  to  the  camp  and  was  closely 
invested  during  the  night. 

Three  detachments  of  French  dragoons,  each  man  having 
an  infantry  soldier  behind  him,  were  then  sent  by  the  different 
roads  of  Alcira,  OuUera,  and  Cuenca,  the  two  first  in  pursuit 
of  Mahy  and  Obispo,  the  latter  to  observe  Freire.  Mahy  was 
found  in  a  position  at  Alcira,  and  Blake  had  already  sent  him 
orders  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Xucar;  but  he  had  lost  his 
artillery,  his  troops  were  disheartened,  and  at  the  first  shot  he 
fled  although  the  ground  was  strong  and  he  had  three  thou- 
sand men,  while  the  French  were  not  above  a  thousand. 
Obispo  likewise  abandoned  CuUera  and  endeavoured  to  rejoin 
Mahy,  when  a  very  heavy  and  unusual  fall  of  snow  prevented 
their  junction,  but  offered  a  fine  advantage  to  the  French.  For 
the  British  consul,  thinking  the  Xucar  would  be  defended  had 
landed  large  stores  of  provisions  and  ammunition  at  Denia 
and  was  endeavouring  to  re-embark  them,  but  the  storm 
drove  the  ships  of  war  off  the  coast  and  for  three  days  fifty 
cavalry  could  have  captured  Denia  and  all  the  stores. 
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In  this  battle,  which  cost  Sachet  less  than  five  hundred  men» 
Zayas  alone  displajed  a  proper  vigour  and  spirit,  and  while 
retiring  upon  the  city  repeatedly  proposed  to  Blake  to  retreat 
by  the  road  Mahy  had  followed,  which  would  have  saved  the 
army;  yet  the  other  was  silent,  for  he  was  in  every  way 
incapaUe  as  an  officer.  With  twenty-three  thousand  infitntty, 
a  powerful  cavalry,  and  a  wide  river  in  his  front — ^with  the 
command  of  several  bridges  by  which  he  could  have  operated 
on  either  side; — ^with  strong  entrenchments  and  a  secure 
camp— with  a  fortified  city  in  the  centre,  whence  his  reserves 
could  have  reached  the  most  distant  point  of  the  scene  of 
operation  in  less  than  two  hours — ^with  all  these  advantages 
he  had  permitted  Suchet,  whose  force,  seeing  that  one  of  Reille's 
brigades  had  not  arrived,  scarcely  exceeded  his  own,  to  force 
the  passage  ,of  the  river,  to  beat  him  at  all  points,  and  to 
enclose  him  by  a  march  which  spread  the  French  troops  on  a 
circuit  of  more  than  fifteen  miles :  and  he  now  rejected  the 
only  means  of  saving  his  army.  But  Suchet*B  operations, 
which  were  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  prove  that  he  must 
have  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  his  adversary's  talents,  and 
the  peasantry  partook  of  the  sentiment;  the  French  parties, 
spread  over  the  country  for  provisions  as  far  as  Xativa,  were 
everywhere  well  received,  and  Blake  complained  that  Valencia 
contained  a  bad  people !     They  might  have  retorted. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Spanish  general  attempted  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  to  break  out  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Guadalaviar;  but  his  arrangements  were  unskilful,  and 
when  his  advanced  guard  of  five  thousand  men  had  made  way 
it  was  abandoned  and  the  main  column  returned  to  the  city. 
Next  day  many  deserters  went  over  to  the  French,  and  Reille*s 
absent  brigade  having  arrived  reinforced  the  posts  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  Suchet  fortified  his  camp  on  the  right 
bank,  and  having  in  the  night  of  the  30th  repulsed  two  thou- 
sand Spaniards  who  made  a  sally,  commenced  regular  ap- 
proaches against  the  camp  and  city. 

SIEGE  OF  VALENCIA. 

It  was  impossible  for  Blake  to  remain  long  in  the  camp; 
the  city  contained  one  hundred  and   fifty  thousand   souls 
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besides  the  troops,  and  there  was  no  means  of  provisioning 
them,  because  Sachet's  investmeint  was  complete.  Sixty 
heavy  guns  with  their  parks  of  ammunition  were  transported 
across  the  Guadalaviar  to  batter  the  works ;  and  as  the  suburb 
of  San  Vincente  and  the  Olivet  offered  two  projecting  points, 
which  possessed  but  feeble  means  of  defence,  the  trenches 
were  opened  against  them  in  the  night  of  the  1  st  of  January. 
The  fire  killed  colonel  Henri  the  chief  French  engineer,  but  in 
the  night  of  the  5th  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the  camp  and 
took  refuge  in  the  city;  the  French  perceiving  the  move- 
ment then  escaladed  the  works,  and  seized  two  of  the  suburbs 
so  suddenly  that  they  captured  eighty  pieces  of  artillery  and 
established  themselves  within  twenty  yards  of  the  town  wall. 
Mortar  batteries  now  opened  upon  the  place,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, Suchet  sent  a  summons  to  Blake,  who  replied,  that  he 
would  have  accepted  certain  terms  the  day  before,  but  the 
bombardment  convinced  him  he  might  now  depend  upon  both 
the  citizens  and  the  troops. 

This  answer  satisfied  Suchet.  He  judged  the  place  would 
not  make  any  defence,  and  continued  to  throw  shells  until  the 
8th;  after  which  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  suburb  of 
Quarte,  but  the  Spaniards  still  held  out  and  he  was  defeated. 
However,  the  bombardment  killed  many  persons  and  set  fire 
to  the  houses  in  several  quarters ;  and  as  there  were  no  cellars 
or  caves,  as  at  Zaragoza,  the  chief  citizens  begged  Blake  to 
capitulate.  While  debating  with  them  a  friar,  bearing  a  flag 
which  he  called  the  Standard  of  the  Faith,  came  up  with  a 
mob  and  insisted  upon  fighting  to  the  last;  a  piquet  of 
soldiers  was  sent  against  him,  but  he  routed  it  and  shot  the 
officer,  yet  his  mob  soon  dispersed.  Finally,  a  convent  of 
Dominicans  close  to  the  walls  being  taken  and  five  batteries 
ready  to  open,  Blake  demanded  leave  to  retire  to  Alicant  with 
arms,  baggage,  and  four  guns.  These  terms  were  refused,  yet 
a  capitulation,  guaranteeing  property  and  oblivion  of  the  past 
and  providing  that  the  unfortunate  prisoners  in  the  island  of 
Cabrera  should  be  exchanged  against  an  equal  number  of 
Blake's  army,  was  negotiated  and  ratified  on  the  9th.  Then 
Blake,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  people,  gave  up  the  city. 
Above  eighteen  thousand  regular  troops  with  eighty  stand  of 
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coloiirs,  two  thousand  horses^  three  hundred  and  ninety  guns, 
forty  thousand  muskets,  and  enormous  stores  of  powder  were 
taken;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkahle  features  of 
this  extraordinary  war,  that  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  so  great 
a  dty  took  a  week  to  reach  Madrid,  and  it  was  not  known  in 
Cadiz  until  one  month  after! 

On  the  14th  of  January  Suchet  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Valencia,  having  completed  a  series  of  campaigns  in 
which  the  incapacity  of  his  adversaries  somewhat  diminished 
his  glory,  hut  in  which  his  own  activity  and  skill  were  not  the 
less  conspicuous.  Kapoleon  created  him  duke  of  Alhufera, 
and  his  civil  administration  was  strictly  in  unison  with  his 
conduct  in  the  field,  that  is  to  say,  vigorous  and  prudent.  He 
arrested  all  dangerous  persons,  especially  the  friars,  and  sent 
them  to  France,  and  he  rigorously  deprived  the  people  of 
their  military  resources;  hut  he  proportioned  his  demands  to 
their  real  abihty,  kept  his  troops  in  perfect  discipline,  was 
careful  not  to  offend  the  citizens  by  violating  their  customs  or 
shocking  their  religious  feelings,  and  endeavoured  as  much 
as  possible  to  govern  through  the  native  authorities.  The 
archbishop  and  many  of  the  clergy  aided  him,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  people  was  secured. 

Spanish  fi&ction  aided  the  prudent  vigilance  of  Suchet.  The 
city  was  lost,  but  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  might  have  re- 
covered under  the  guidance  of  able  men.  The 
convents  and  churches  were  full  of  riches,  the 
towns  and  villages  abounded  in  resources,  the  line  of  the 
Xucar  was  very  strong,  and  several  fortified  places  and 
good  harbours  remained  unsubdued;  the  partidas  in  the 
hiUs  were  still  numerous,  the  people  were  willing  to  fight, 
and  the  British  agents  and  the  British  fleets  were  ready 
to  aid  and  supply  arms  and  stores.  The  junta  however 
dissolved  itself,  the  magistrates  fled  from  their  posts,  the 
populace  were  left  without  chiefs;  and  when  the  consul 
Tupper  proposed  to  establish  a  commission  of  govern^ 
ment^  having  at  its  head  the  padre  Bico,  Valencia's  first 
defender  against  Moncey  and  the  most  able  and  energetic 
man  in  those  parts,  Mahy  evaded  the  proposition;  he  would 
not  give  Eico  power  and  showed  every  disposition  to  impede 
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nsdfnl  ezertioiL  Then  the  leading  people  either  openly  sub- 
mitted or  secretly  altered  into  connexion  with  the  French^ 
who  were  thus  enaUed  tranqnilly  to  secure  the  resources  of 
the  country;  and  as  the  regency  at  Cadiz  refused  the  stipu- 
lated ex<^ange  of  prisoners,  the  Spanish  army  was  sent  to 
France^  and  the  horrors  of  Cabrera  were  prolonged. 

During  the  siege  of  Valencia,  Freire  and  his  Murcians, 
including  a  body  of  cavalry,  had  abandoned  the  passes  of  the 
Oontreras  district  and  retared  across  the  Xucar  to  Almanza, 
Maby  occupied  Alcoy,  and  Villa  Campa  marched  to  Cartha- 
gena.  Sudiet  wished  to  leave  them  undisturbed  until  he  was 
ready  to  attack  Alicant  itself.  But  to  ensure  the  fall  of 
Valencia)  Napokcm  had  Erected  Soult  to  hold  ten  thousand 
men  in  ibe  Desp^ias  Peroe,  to  march  if  necessary  to  Suchet's 
^»sistanoe;  and  at  the  same  time  Marmcmt  was  ordered  to 
^tach  Montlnmn  with  two  divisions  of  infiuitry  and  one  of 
cavalry,  from  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  of  Aragon.  These  last-named  troops  should  have  inters 
posed  between  Valencia  and  Alicant  before  the  battle  of  the 
26th,  but  they  only  reached  Almanza  on  the  9th,  the  very  day 
Valencia  surrendered :  Freire  retreated  before  them,  and  Mahy, 
who  was  preparing  to  advance  again  to  Aldra,  took  shelter  in 
Alicant.  Montbnm  knew  that  Valencia  had  fallen  and  was 
advised  by  Suchet  to  return  immediately,  but  wishing  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  hour  he  mardied  against  Alicant  threw 
some  shells  and  summoned  it  to  surrender.  The  municipal 
Authorities,  the  goremor,  and  many  of  the  leading  people, 
were  disposed  to  yield,  yet  Montbrun  did  not  press  them,  and 
when  he  retired  the  place  was,  as  Suchet  had  foreseen,  put 
into  a  state  of  defence.  The  consul  Tupper,  and  Boche  the 
military  agent,  then  distributed  dothes  and  food  to  the  naked 
famishing  soldiers,  restored  thdr  courage,  drew  many  more  to 
^icant,  and  stopped  the  desertion,  which  was  so  great  that  in 
one  month  Freire*s  division  alone  lost  two  thousand  men* 
3£ontbrun'8  attempt  therefore  hurt  the  French  interests,  and 
Ilia  tro<^  on  their  return  to  Toledo  wasted  and  pillaged  the 
country  through  whidi  they  passed  in  a  shameful  manner. 

Villa  Campa  now  abandoned  Carthagena  and  returned  to 
the  monntaina  of  Alfaarazin;  and  Sudiet,  embanrassed  by  the 
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More  at  Alieaat  and  cbnding  tiie  fever  atCartibagena,  ported 
EJasispe'a  di^idooii  oa  the  Xvcar  to  guard  aqimut  the  peit^ 
lence  rather  than  to  watch  the  eneny.  Yet  he  eeixed  Qandift 
and  Desia»  wliieh  last  was  stmigely  neglected  beih  by  the 
Spaniaids  and  by  tiie  British  squadron  after  the  stores  wercr 
removed;  for  the  castle  had  sixty  gana  mounted^  many  Tea- 
flds  were  in  the  porty  and  as  a  post  it  was  important,  and 
might  easily  haye  been  held  until  a  Spanish  gaamscm  eonld  be* 
thrown  in.  When  these  points  were  secured  a  brigade  waft 
detached  on  the  side  of  CabriiUM  to  piesenpae  the  commnnioa^ 
tion  with  Cnenca^  and  Mumiier  was  ordered  to  form  the  siege 
of  Pemsoola :  but  at  the  mommit  of  inyesting  that  place^ 
iateiligeBee  aniyed  that  Taragona,  the  garrison  of  which,  con^ 
tsary  to  orders,  had  consumed  the  xeserve-proyisions,  wav 
menaeed  by  Lmj,  wherefore  SeyeroH  moyed  from  Talenda  to 
rephice  Musnior,  and  the  latter  marched  to  Tortoaa  in  aid  of 
Taragana.  Previous  to  his  arrival,  Lafosse,  governor  of  Tor* 
tozBy  had  advanced  witii  some  eavalryand  a  battalion  of 
infiEuitry  to  the  fort  of  Belaguer  to  observe  Lacy,  and  being: 
&lsdy  told  the  Spaniards  were  in  retieat,  entered  Gambril  on 
l^e  19ti^  and  from  thence  pnriied  on  witii  his  cavalry  to> 
Taragona :  tiie  ^^aniard  was  nearer  tiian  he  imagined. 

It  w4]l  be  remembered  that  Eroles  and  Sarsfield  were  posted 
in  the  vaiiey  of  the  Coi^^osta.  and  at  Mattaro,  to  intercept  the 
iVench  convoy  to  Baicdona;  b«t  in  December  Maurice* 
Mathiea  seized  Mattaro,  while  Deca^  who  had  received  some* 
srinforeements,  brought  down  the  long  expected  convoy,  and 
tihe  Spaniards  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  after  a  slight 
action  opened  the  road.  When  Decaen  returned  to  Qerona 
they  resumed  their  position,  but  Lacy  after  proposing  several 
new  projects,  which  he  generally  relinquished  at  the  moment 
of  execution,  at  last  decided  to  fall  on  Taragona  and  after- 
wards invade  Aragon.  Widi  tiiis  view,  he  drew  off  EroW 
division  and  some  cavaiiy,  in  all  i^ut  six  thousand  men,  from- 
Hie  Congoata^  and  took  pest  about  the  Idth  of  January  at 
Bens;  stores  from  Cadis  were  then  landed  from  the  Englisb 
vessels  at  Cape  Sslou,  and  Codrington  repaired  to  the  Spamnb 
^larters  tO'  concert  a  combined  operation  with  the  fleet;  it^ 
WW  at  that  mQomesttib«  scoutabioughtword  tiiat  Lafbssefaad^ 
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entered  Taragona  with  the  cavalry;  and  that  the  French  infan- 
try^  eight  hundred  in  number^  were  at  Villa  Seca^  ignorant  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  army. 

Lacy  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion^  and  Codrington 
would  have  returned  to  his  ship,  but  a  patrole  of  French  dra- 
goons chased  him  back,  and  another  patrole  pushing  to  Salou 
made  two  captains  and  a  lieutenant  of  the  squadron  prisoners 
and  brought  them  to  Villa  Seca.  By  this  time,  however. 
Lacy  had  fallen  upon  the  French  infantry  in  front,  and  Eroles 
turning  both  their  flanks  and  closing  upon  their  rear  killed  and 
wounded  two  hundred,  whereupon  the  remainder  surrendered. 
When  this  well  managed  and  happy  exploit  had  terminated 
the  released  naval  officers  immediately  regained  their  ships, 
and  the  squadron  was  that  night  before  Taragona ;  but  a  gale  of 
wind  off  shore  impeded  its  fire,  the  Spaniards  did  not  appear 
on  the  land-side,  and  next  day  the  increasing  gale  com- 
pelled the  ships  to  anchor  to  the  eastward.  Lacy  had  however 
abandoned  the  project  agidnst  Taragona,  and  after  sending  hi» 
prisoners  to  Busa,  went  off  himself  towards  Montserrat,  leaving 
Eroles*  division,  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  armed 
peasantry,  at  Altafulla  behind  the  Gaya.  A  bridge  in  front 
was  broken,  the  position  was  strong,  and  Eroles,  who  had 
been  also  promised  the  aid  of  Sarsfield's  division,  awaited  the 
attack  of  three  thousand  men  who  were  coming  from  Barce- 
lona. He  was  however  ignorant  that  Decaen,  finding  the  ways 
from  Qerona  open,  because  Sarsfield  had  moved  to  the  side  of 
Vich,  had  sent  general  Lamarque  with  five  thousand  men  to 
Barcelona,  and  Maurice  Mathieu  had  thus  eight  thousand  good 
troops. 

BATTLE  OP  ALTAFULLA. 

Being  anxious  to  surprise  Eroles,  the  French  generals  took 
pains  to  conceal  their  numbers  and  marched  all  night;  but  at 
daybreak,  having  forded  the  river,  they  defeated  the  Spaniards- 
with  a  loss  of  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  The  pursuit 
was  baffled  by  the  total  dispersion  of  the  Catalans,  and  the 
French  in  returning  suffered  from  the  fire  of  the  naval  squadron. 
Eroles  then  complained  that  Sarsfield  had  kept  away  with  a 
design  to  sacrifice  him.    If  so  he  gained  nothing,  for  Decaea 
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having  scoured  the  higher  country  abont  Olot  descended  into 

the  T&Uey  of  Yich  and  defeated  him  also;  he  was  at  one  time 

even  a  prisoner  but  was  rescued  by  a  soldier.     From  Centella 

Decaen  marched  by  Caldas  and  Sabadel  upon  Barcelona,  and 

Musnier  re-Yictualled  Taragona. 

In  this  manner  the  Catalans  were  again  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and  the  French,  expecting  reinforcements,  occupied  all 
the  coast,  made  new  roads  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ships*  fire, 
and  established  fresh  posts  at  Moncado,  Mattaro,  Palamos,  and 
Cadaques ;  they  also  placed  detachments  in  the  higher  vaUeys 
and  compelled  the  Spaniards  once  more  to  resort  to  the  irre- 
gular war&re,  now  a  very  feeble  resource,  because  Lacy  had 
disarmed  the  somatenes  and  they  were  very  discontented. 
Milans,  Manso,  Eroles,  Sarsfield,  and  Rovira  were  continually 
disputing,  yet  being  still  supplied  with  arms  and  stores  from 
the  British  navy,  sustained  themselyes  until  new  combinations 
were  produced  by  the  English  efforts.  But  Lacy*s  intrigues 
and  unpopularity  increased,  a  general  gloom  prevailed,  and  the 
foundations  of  strength  were  shaken;  for  though  the  patriots 
still  possessed  the  mountains  and  even  violated  the  French 
frontier,  their  enemies  held  all  the  towns,  all  the  ports,  and 
most  of  the  lines  of  communication,  and  their  moveable 
columns  gathered  the  harvests  of  the  valleys  and  chased  the 
most  daring  of  the  partisans.  Wherefore  Suchet,  seeing 
Taragona  was  secure,  renewed  his  operations  by  the  siege  of 
Peniscola. 

This  fortress,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock  in  the 
sea,  was  nearly  impregnable;  the  communication  with  the 
shore  was  by  a  neck  of  land  sixty  yards  wide  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fiffcy  long.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  was  a  strong 
castle  well  furnished  with  guns  and  provisions,  British  ships  of 
war  were  at  hand  to  aid  the  defence,  the  rock  yielded  copious 
springs  of.  water,  and  deep  marshes  covered  the  approach 
to  the  neck  of  land,  which  being  covered  by  the  waves  in 
heavy  gales,  had  also  an  artificial  cut  defended  by  batteries 
and  flanked  by  gun-boats.  Qarcia  Navarro,  who  had  been 
taken  during  the  siege  of  Tortoza  and  had  escaped,  was  the 
governor,  and  his  garrison  was  sufficiently  numerous. 

On   the  20th  ground  was  broken,  and  mortar-batteries. 
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eBtabHahed  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  opened  their 
fire  on  the  28tL  Three  nights  after,  a  parallel  of  five  hundred 
yards  was  built  of  fEudnes  and  gabions,  and  batteries  were 
commenced  on  either  &ink.  In  the  nig^t  of  the  2nd  the 
breaching  batteries  berag  finished  and  armed  were  going  to 
epeai,  when  a  priYateer  captured  a  despatch  ham  the  governor, 
who  complained  in  it  that  the  English  wished  to  take  the 
command  of  the  place,  and  declared  his  resolution  rather  to 
surrender  than  suffer  them  to  do  so.  On  this  hint  Suchet 
opened  negotiations  which  terminated  in  the  capitulation  of 
the  fortaress,  the  troops  being  allowed  to  go  where  they  pleased. 
The  French  found  dxty  guns  mounted,  and  the  easy  reductios 
of  such  a  strong  place,  'which  secured  their  line  of  coummni- 
cation,  produced  a  general  disposition  in  the  Yalendans  to 
submit  to  fortune.  Such  is  6uchet*s  account  of  this  aSiBar,  but 
^e  colour  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  give  to  a  transac- 
tion full  of  shame  and  dishonour  to  Navarro,  can  only  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  price  paid  for  Peniscola.  The  true 
causes  of  its  fieJl  were  treachery  and  cowardice.  The  garrison 
were  from  the  first  desponding  and  divided  in  c^inion,  and  the 
Biitish  naval  officers  did  but  stimulate  the  troops  and  general 
to  do  their  duty  to  their  cotmtry. 

Six  thousand  Poles  were  now  recalled  firom  Suchet  by 
Napoleon,  who  required  all  the  troops  of  that  nation  for  hk 
Eussian  expedition;  they  marched  by  Jaca,  taking  with  them 
the  prisoners  of  Blake's  army.  Beille's  two  French  divisions 
were  then  ordered  to  form  a  separate  corps  of  observation  on 
the  lower  Ebro^  and  Palombinrs  Italian  division  was  sent 
towards  Soria  and  Oalatayud  to  oppose  Montijo,  Villa  Gampa 
and  Bassecour,  who  were  again  in  joint  operation  on  that  side. 
But  Beille  soon  marched  towards  Aragon,  and  Beveroli's  divi- 
sion took  hk  place  on  the  lower  Efaro;  for  the  partidas  of 
Duran,  Empecinado,  and  iihose  numerous  bands  from  the 
Asturias  and  La  Montana  composing  the  seventh  army, 
harassed  Navarre  and  Aragon  and  were  too  powerful  for  Oaffia- 
Telli.  Mina  also  surprised  Huesea  in  January,  and  when 
tacked  during  his  retreat  at  Lumbiar  repulsed  the  enemy 
and  carried  off  his  prisoners. 

Buchet's  field  force  in  Falencia  was  thus  reduced  by  twenty 
thousand  men,  he  had  only  fifteen  thousand  left,  and  conse* 
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quenUy  could  not  push  the  invasion  on  the  side  of  Murcia* 
The  approaching  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Paris  also  altered 
the  situation  of  the  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
king  was  again  appointed  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  and  he 
extended  the  right  wing  of  Suchet's  army  to  Cuenca,  and 
concentrated  the  army  of  the  centre  at  Madrid  Thus  Valencia 
was  made  a  mere  head  of  cantonments,  in  front  of  which  fresh 
Spanish  armies  soon  assembled,  and  Alicant  became  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  English  goyermneiit  Sachet,  who  had 
neglected  his  wound,  received  at  the  battle  of  Saguntum,  fell 
into  a  dangerous  disorder,  and  that  fierce  flame  of  war  whidi 
seemed  destined  to  lick  up  all  the  remains  of  the  Spanish 
power  was  suddenly  extinguished 

OBSEBTATIOirS. 

1^  The  events  which  led  to  the  capitulation  of  Valencia 
were  but  a  continuation  of  those  faults  which  had  before 
ruined  the  Spanish  cause  in  every  part  of  the  Peniosulay 
namely,  the  n^lect  of  ail  good  military  usages,  and  the  mania 
for  fighting  great  battles  with  bad  troops. 

2^  Blake  needed  not  to  have  fought  a  serious  action  during 
any  part  of  the  campaign.  He  might  have  succoured  Sagun*^ 
turn  without  a  dangerous  battle,  and  might  have  retreated  in 
safety  behind  the  Quadalaviar;  he  might  have  defended  that 
river  without  risking  his  whole  army,  and  then  have  retreated 
behind  the  Xucar.  He  should  never  have  shut  up  hib  army  ia 
Valencia,  but  having  done  so  he  should  never  have  capitulated. 
Eighteen  thousand  men  well  conducted,  could  always  have 
broken  through  the  thin  circle  of  investment  drawn  by  Suchet^ 
especially  as  the  Spaniards  had  the  power  of  operating  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.  The  campaign  was  one  huge  error 
throughout,  and  was  pithily  summed  up  in  one  sentence  by 
WellingtoxL  Being  accused  by  the  regency  at  Cadiz  of  having 
caused  the  catastrophe,  by  permitting  the  army  of  the  nortk 
and  that  of  Portugal  to  send  reinforcements  to  Suchet,  he 
lei^ed  thus — ^  The  misfortunes  of  Valencia  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Blake's  ignoruice  of  his  profession,  and  to  Mahy^a 
cowardice  and  treachery  V 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OPERATIONS  IN  ANDALUSIA   AND   ESTEEUADURA. 

The  affairs  of  these  provinces  cannot  be  treated  separately. 
Wherefore,  taking  Soult's  position  at  Seville  as  the  centre  of 
a  vast  system,  it  shall  be  shown  how  from  thence  he  dealt  his 
powerfdl  blows  around,  and  struggled  even  as  a  consuming 
fire  which  none  could  smother  though  many  tried.  Seville 
the  base  of  his  movements,  the  storehouse  of  his  army,  was 
fortified  with  temporary  citadels,  which,  the  people  being 
generally  submissive;  we 'tenable  against  desiUtory  attacks. 
From  thence  he  maintained  a  line  of  communication  with 
the  army  of  Portugal  through  Estremadura,  and  with  Madrid 
through  La  Mancha;  from  thence  also  he  sustained  the  most 
diversified  operations  on  all  parts  of  a  circle  which  embraced 
the  Condado  de  Niebla,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  Cordoba,  and  Estre- 
madura. The  Niebla,  which  furnished  large  supplies,  was  the 
most  vulnerable  point,  because  from  thence  the  allies  might 
intercept  the  navigation  of  the  river  Guadalquivir,  and  so 
raise  the  blockade  of  Cadiz;  and  the  frontier  of  Portugal 
would  cover  the  assembly  of  the  troops  until  the  moment  of 
attack.  Moreover,  expeditions  from  Cadiz  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadiana  were  as  we  have  seen  frequent.  Nevertheless, 
when  Blake  and  Ballesteros  had  been  driven  from  Ayamonte 
in  July  and  August,  the  French  were  masters  of  the  Condado 
with  the  exception  of  the  castle  of  Paymago,  and  Soult,  dread- 
ing the  autumnal  pestilence,  did  not  keep  more  than  twelve 
hundred  men  on  that  side. 

Victor  always  maintained  the  blockade  of  the  Isla.  His 
position  formed  an  irregular  crescent,  extending  from  San 
Lucar  de  Barameda  on  the  right  to  Conil  on  the  left,  running 
through  Xeres,  Arcos,  Medina-Sidonia,  and  Chiclana.      But 
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while  thus  posted  he  was  in  a  manner  blockaded  himadf ;  for 
in  the  Isla,  including  the  Anglo-Portugaese  diyiiion,  there 
were  never  lees  than  sixteen  thousand  troops,  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  and  able  at  anj  moment  to  land  on  his 
flanks.  The  partidas,  although  neither  numerous  nor  powerfal, 
often  impeded  the  intercourse  with  Seville;  the  serranos  of 
Bonda  and  the  regular  forces  of  Algesiras,  supported  bj  Qib> 
raltar^  cut  the  communication  with  Grenada;  and  as  Tari& 
was  still  held  hy  the  allies,  for  general  Campbell  would  never 
relinquish  that  important  point,  the  fresh  supplies  of  cattle 
drawn  from  the  great  plain  called  the  Campifia  de  Tariia  were 
straitened.  The  expeditions  to  Estremadura  and  Murda,  the 
battles  of  Barosa  and  Albuera,  and  the  rout  of  Bas%  had 
employed  all  the  disposable  part  of  the  annj  of  the  south; 
hence  Victor's  coips,  scarcely  strong  enough  to  preserve  its 
own  fortified  position,  could  make  no  progress  in  the  attach 
of  the  Isla.  This  weakness  of  the  French  army  insured  the 
safety  of  Cadiz,  wherefore  part  of  the  British  garrison  joined 
Wellington,  and  Blake,  as  we  have  seen,  carried  off  the  Albuera 
divisions  to  lose  them  at  Valencia. 

In  Grenada  the  fourth  corps,  now  commanded  by  Laval, 
had  two  distinct  tasks  to  fulfil.  1^  To  defend  the  eastern 
frontier  from  the  Murdan  army;  2^  to  maintain  the  coast 
line  beyond  the  Alpuxaras  against  the  efforts  of  the  partidas 
of  those  mountains,  against  the  serranos  of  the  Bonda,  and 
against  the  expeditionary  armies  from  Cadiz  and  from  Alge- 
siras.  However,  the  defeat  at  Basa,  and  the  calling  off  of 
Mahy,  Freire  and  Montijo,  to  aid  the  Valencian  operationa 
secured  the  Grenadan  frontier;  and  Martin  Carera,  who  was 
left  there  with  a  small  force,  having  pushed  his  partisan 
excursions  rashly  was  kiUed  in  a  skirmish  at  Lorca  about 
the  period  when  Valencia  surrendered.  Cordoba  was  generaUy 
occupied  by  a  division  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  ready  to 
operate  on  the  side  of  Estremadura  and  Murcia,  or  to  chase 
the  partidas,  more  numerous  there  than  in  other  parts  and 
also  connected  with  those  of  La  Mancha. 

Estremadura  was  the  most  difficult  field  of  operation* 
There  Badajos  was  to  be  supplied  and  defended  from  the  most 
formidable  army  in  the  Peninsula, — ^there  the  communicatiohs 
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^th  Mftdrid  and  the  army  of  Portugal  were  to  be  maiatained 
by  the  way  of  Tnmllo, — ^there  the  £fth  French  oorpe,  under 
Drouet^  had  to  collect  its  subBistenoe  from  a  ravaged  country, 
— to  preserve  its  communications  over  the  Sierra  Morena  with 
Seville, — to  protect  the  mardi  of  monthly  convoys  to  Badiyos, 
to  observe  BjU^  and  to  oppose  Morillo's  troops,  now  becomii^ 
nnmerous  and  bold.  Neither  the  Spanish  nor  British  divisions 
ocwld  prev^it  Dronet  from  sending  convoys  to  Badajos,  because 
d  the  want  of  bridges  on  the  Guadiana  below  the  fortress; 
bat  Morillo  incommoded  his  foraging  parties ;  for  being  posted 
at  Valencia  de  Alcantara^  and  having  his  retreat  upon 
Portugal  always  secure,  he  vexed  the  country  about  Oacares, 
and  even  pushed  his  incursions  to  Tnudllo.  Drouet,  ther&» 
fore,  was  compelled  to  keep  a  strong  detachment  beyond 
tihe  Guadiana^  which  exposed  his  troops  to  Hill's  enter* 
{Hises;  and  that  bold  and  vigilant  ocNnmander,  well  in- 
structed and  having  teai  thousand  excellent  troops,  was 
a  very  dangerous  neighbour.  Marmont*s  position  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  construction  of  the  forts  and 
bridge  at  Almaraz,  which  enabled  him  to  keep  a  division  at 
Truxillo  and  connected  him  with  the  army  of  the  south,  tended 
indeed  to  hold  Hill  in  dieck,  and  streii^^ened  the  French 
position  in  Estremadura;  nevertheless  Dronet  generally 
remained  near  Zafra  with  his  main  body,  because  from  thence 
he  could  more  easily  make  his  retreat  good  to  the  Morena,  or 
advance  to  Merida  and  Badajos  as  occasion  required. 

Such  was  the  state  of  military  affiurs  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  circle  round  Seville  at  the  period  when  Suchet  invaded 
Yalenda,  and  Wellington  blockaded  Ciudad  Eodrigo.  Soul^ 
if  his  share  of  the  reinforcements  which  entered 
Appendix  6,  Spain  in  July  and  August  had  joined  him,  would 
have  had  about  a  hundred  thousand  troops,  of 
which  ninety  thousand  men  and  fourteen  thousand  horses 
were  French:  but  the  reinforcements  were  detained  in  the 
different  governments,  and  the  actual  number  of  French  pre* 
sent  with  the  eagles  was  not  more  than  sixty-seven  thousand. 
Yictor  had  twenty  thousand;  Laval  and  Drouet  eleven  thou- 
sand eadi;  the  garrison  of  Badajos  was  five  thousand;  tw^ity 
thouBuid  formed  a  disposable  reserve,  and  the  rest  of  tfa^ 
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faroe  ocmsisted  of  ^tmsofttar^  and  civic  goaidB,  duflfly  em- 
ployed in  the  garriflons  and  police.  Upon  pressing  occasions 
Sonlt  coold  howevo*  take  the  field  at  any  point  irith  twenty* 
four  or  twenty-fiye  fiiousand  men^  and  in  EstremadoEa  witibi 
even  a  greater  unmber  of  «xodknt  troops  well  and  powafnllj 
organized ;  but  the  manner  in  wludi  his  great  force  was  piim> 
iysed  in  the  latter  part  of  1811,  shall  now  be  shown. 

In  October,  Droiiet  bei^g  then  in  the  Morena  and  Oirard*s 
diTitton  at  Merida  watching  Morlllo,  who  was  at  Caceres,  the 
dake  of  Dalmatian  connng  from  his  Msrdan  expedition,  sent 
three  liioasand  men  to  Fregenal  seemin^y  to  meaaoe  the 
Alemtejo:  wbereoponHill  recslled  his  brigades  from  the  Pbii9nl^ 
and  eoncentiated  his  whole  ooq»B  behind  Gaoi^  Maior  the 
Sth.  The  11^  GKrard  and  Dronet  adTanced,  the  Spanisli 
cavalry  retired  from  Caoefes,  the  French  drove  Morillo  to 
Gaza  de  Oantellana,  and  everything  indicated  a  serious  attadc; 
but  at  this  moment  Soslt's  atteDtiom  was  attracted  by  the 
^pearanoe  of  Ballesfceros  in  the  Bonda  and  he  recalled  the 
force  fr(»n  FregenaL  Dronet^  who  had  reached  Merida,  then 
retired  to  Zafra,  leaving  Gkard  with  a  dividon  and  some 
cavalry  near  Gseeres. 

BaHesteroB  had  disembazked  at  Algesiras  on  the  11th  of 
S^tember,  and  immediately  marchei  witii  his  own  and 
Beguine's  troops,  in  all  four  tiionsand  men,  to  Ximena,  raising 
fresh  levies  aad  collecting  the  serranos  of  the  Bonda  as  he 
advanced.  On  the  ISth  he  endeavoored  to  succour  the  castle 
of  Alcala  de  Oazules,  bat  a  French  detachment  from  Ohidana 
had  already  rednced  l^t  post,  and  after  some  ddrmisfaing 
both  sides  fell  back,  the  one  to  Chiclana  the  other  to 
Zimena.  At  this  time  six  thousand  French  were  collected  at 
Dbriqoe,  in  furtherance  of  a  project  Sonlt  was  then  meditating 
to  e&ct  the  entire  subjection  of  AjMlalnsiaand  the  destrodaom 
of  the  Biiti^  power  in  tbe  PeBissoia.  Bat  this  design,  whidi 
iliall  be  hereaffcer  explained,  required  preliminary  opecatiooSy 
the  most  important  bring  the  capture  of  Tarifa;  for  that 
place,  situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits,  fumidML 
either  a  proteddon  or  a  dangerons  point  of  offence  to  the 
Mediterranean  trade,  liollowij]^  the  relations  of  its  possessor 
wiA  y^gl^^tMJ-     It  afieoted  the  supples  of  tibe  French  befare 
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the  Isla, — ^it  was  from  its  nearness  and  the  run  of  the  current 
the  customary  point  for  trading  with  Morocco,— it  menaced 
the  security  of  Ceuta :  and  it  possessed,  from  ancient  recollec- 
tions, a  species  of  feudal  superiority  over  the  smaller  towns 
and  ports  along  the  coast,  which  would  give  the  French  a 
moral  influence  of  some  consequence. 

A  confidential  officer  sent  from  Conil  had  secretly  nego- 
tiated with  the  barbaric  emperor  a  convention  by  which  he 
engaged  to  exclude  British  agents  from  his  court;  and  to 
permit  vessels  of  all  nations  to  use  the  Moorish  flag  to  cover 
their  cargoes  while  carrying  to  the  French  supplies  hitherto 
sent  to  the  allies,  provided  Soult  would  occupy  Tarifa  as  a 
depot.  This  important  convention  was  on  the  point  of  being 
ratified  when  the  opportune  arrival  of  some  unusually  mag- 
nificent presents  from  England  turned  the  scale  against  the 
French  and  their  agent  was  dismissed;  the  English  supplies 
were  increased,  and  Mr.  Stuart  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the 
purchase  of  horses  to  remount  the  allied  cavalry.  Calculating 
on  the  capricious  nature  of  barbarians  the  duke  resolved  how- 
ever to  fulfil  his  part  by  the  capture  of  Tarifa;  hence  it  was, 
that  he  had,  when  Ballesteros  appeared  at  Ximena,  arrested 
the  movement  of  Drouet  against  the  Alemtejo,  and  sent 
troops  from  Seville  by  Ubrique  to  dislodge  him  from  a  posi- 
tion extremely  inconvenient  to  the  first  and  fourth  corps,  and 
likely  to  aflect  the  taking  of  Tarifa.  Ballesteros,  if  reinforced, 
might  also  have  menaced  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  by  inter- 
cepting the  supplies  from  the  Campina  de  Tarifa,  and  still 
more  by  menacing  Victor's  communications  with  Seville  along 
the  Guadalquivir.  A  demonstration  by  the  allies  in  the  Isla 
de  Leon  arrested  the  march  of  these  French  troops  for  a 
moment,  but  on  the  14th,  eight  thousand  men  under  generals 
Godinot  and  Sem^l^  advanced  upon  St.  Roque  and  Algesiras. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  places  fled  to  the  green  island,  and 
Ballesteros  took  refuge  under  Gibraltar,  where  his  flanks  were 
covered  by  the  gun-boats  of  the  place.  The  garrison  was  too 
weak  to  assist  him  with  men,  and  thus  cooped  up  he  per- 
force lived  upon  the  resources  of  the  place.  Efforts  were 
therefore  made  to  draw  off"  the  French  by  harassing  their 
flanks;  and  though  the  naval  means  did  not  suffice  to  remove 
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his  whole  annj  sevai  hundred  were  transported  to  ^(Anilba, 
where  the  serranoe  and  some  partidas  had  assembled  on  the 
left  of  the  enemj.  At  the  same  time  twelve  hundred  British 
troops  with  four  guns  under  colonel  Skerrett,  and  two  thou- 
sand Spaniards  under  Copons,  sailed  from  Cadiz  to  Tarifa  to 
act  upon  the  French  right.  Copons  was  driven  bade  bj  a 
gale  of  wind,  Skerrett  arrived  the  17th,  and  the  next  day 
Godinot  sent  a  detachment  against  him,  but  the  sea-road  by 
which  it  marched  was  so  swept  by  the  guns  of  the  Tuscan 
fiigate,  aided  by  the  boats  of  the  Stately,  that  after  losing 
some  men  it  returned.  Then  Oodinot  and  Sem^l^,  disputing 
and  widiout  provisions,  retreated  and  were  followed  by  Balles- 
teros'  cavalry  as  far  as  Ximena  where  they  separated  in  great 
anger^  and  Oodinot  after  reaching  Seville  shot  himself:  this 
failure  in  the  south  unsettled  Soult's  plans  and  was  followed 
by  a  heavier  disaster  in  Estremadura. 

SURPBI8K  OF  AROYO  MOUKO. 

When  Drouet  retired  to  Zafra  Hill  was  directed  to  drive 
Girard  from  Caceres  that  Morillo  mi§^t  forage  that  country. 
For  this  purpose  he  assembled  his  troops  at  Albuquerque  the 
23rd,  and  Morillo  came  to  Aliseda  on  the  Salor.  Girard  had 
an  advanced  guard  at  Aroyo  de  Puerco,  but  on  the  24th  Hill 
occupied  Aliseda  and  Casa  de  Cantillana,  and  the  Spanish 
cavalry  drove  the  French  from  Aroyo  de  Puerco.  The  26th 
at  daybreak  Hill  entered  Malpartida  de  Caceres  and  hia 
cavalry  pushed  back  that  of  the  enemy :  Girard  then  aban- 
doned Caceres,  but  the  weather  was  wet  and  stormy,  and  Hill» 
having  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  movements, 
halted  for  the  night  at  Malpartida. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  Morillo  entered  Caceres,  the 
enemy  was  tracked  to  Torre  Mocha  on  the  road  to  Merida, 
and  Hill,  hoping  to  intercept  their  march,  pursued  by  a  cross 
road  through  Aldea  de  Cano  and  Casa  de  Don  Antonio. 
During  this  movement  intelligence  came  that  Girard  had 
halted  at  Aroyo  Molino,  leaving  a  rear-guard  at  Albala  on 
the  main  road  to  Caceres,  thus  indicating  that  he  knew  not 
of  the  new  direction  taken  by  the  allies  and  only  looked  to  a 
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parsuit  from  Caceres;  wherefore  Hill  instantly  made  a  forced 
mareh  to  Alcuesca  within  a  lea^e  of  Arojo  de  Molinos. 
This  last  village  was  in  a  plain,  and  behind  it  a  ridge  of  rocks 
rose  in  the  form  of  a  cresc^it  abont  two  miles  wide  on  the 
ehord.  One  road  led  directly  from  Alcnesca  upon  Aroyo, 
another  entered  it  from  the  left,  and  three  led  from  it  to  the 
light;  the  most  distant  of  the  last  was  the  Truxillo  road,, 
which  rounded  the  extremity  of  the  sierra,  the  nearest  was  the 
Merida  road,  and  between  them  was  that  of  Medelin, 

Dmring  the  night  the  weather  was  dreadfrd,  but  no  fires 
w«re  permitted  in  the  allied  camp,  and  at  two  o'dock  in  the 
moming  of  the  28th  the  troops  moved  to  a  low  ridge  half  m 
mile  from  Aroyo,  under  cover  of  which  they  formed  three 
bo^es,  the  in&ntry  on  the  wings,  the  cavaby  in  the  centre. 
The  left  column  mardied  straight  upon  the  village,  the  right 
towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  sierra,  where  the  road  tor 
Truxillo  turned  the  horn  of  the  crescent,  the  cavalry  kept  its 
due  place  between  both.  One  brigade  of  Girard*s  division 
having  marched  at  four  o'clock  by  the  road  of  Medellin  was 
already  safe,  but  Dombrouski's  brigade  and  the  cavalry  of 
Bridie  were  still  in  the  place,  the  horses  of  the  re»r-guard, 
mbridled  and  tied  to  olive-trees,  while  the  in&ntry  were 
gathering  to  form  on  the  Medellin  road  outside  the  village. 
Girard  was  in  a  house  waiting  for  his  horse  when  two  British 
officers  galloped  down  the  street  and  in  an  instant  all  was 
confusion;  the  cavalry  bridled  up  hastily,  the  in&ntry  run: 
to  their  alarm  posts,  but  a  tempest  raged,  a  thick  mist  rolled 
down  the  craggy  mountain,  a  terrific  shout  was  heard  amidst 
the  clatter  of  the  elements,  and  with  the  driving  storm  came 
the  seventy-first  and  ninety-second  regiments  diarging  down: 
the  street. 

The  French  rear-guard  of  horsemen,  fighting  and  struggling 
hard,  were  driven  to  the  end  of  the  village,  while  the  infantry, 
hurriedly  fcmmng  squares,  endeavoured  to  cov^  the  mainbo<^ 
of  the  cavalry  whidi  was  gathered  on  the  left.  Then  the 
seventy-first,  lining  the  garden-walls,  opened  a  galling  fire  on 
the  nearest  square,  the  ninetynsecond  filed  out  upon  the 
French  right,  the  fiftieth  regiment  secured  the  prisoners  in  the 
village,  and  the  rest  of  lAie  column,  headed  by  the  Spanish 
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csralfjy  skirted  the  oatside  of  the  hooMS  and  endeaTomed  to 
intocept  the  retreat  Soon  the  gaxm  opened  on  the  French 
Bqnaresy  and  the  thirteenth  dragoons  captored  their  artiDeiy 
iHifle  tiie  ninth  dragooaa  and  Qennan  hussars  dbarged  and 
cBspersed  their  cavalry. 

Girardy  an  intrepid  olBeery  although  woonded  stiO  kept  Us 
in&mtrj  together  and  eontinned  his  retreat  hj  the  IVozillo 
Yoad;  hot  the  right  oolnnin  of  the  allies  was  in  possession  of 
that  line,  thdr  candry  and  artillery  were  dose  npon  the 
Fr^eh  flank,  and  the  left  cohunn  was  again  coming  up  &st 
In  this  desperate  sitoadon,  hb  men  fiJling  by  fifties,  Oirard 
wotdd  not  surrender,  but  sought  to  escape  in  Aspersion  by 
scaling  the  abnost  inaeoessiMe  rocks  of  the  sierra.  His  pnr* 
soers  not  less  obstinate  alsocEvided.  The  Spaniards  ascended 
the  hilk  at  an  easier  part  beycmd  his  left,  the  thirty-ninth 
r^pbsient  and  Ashworth's  Portngnese  tamed  the  moontain  by 
the  Tnudllo  road,  and  the  t¥renty-e^hth  and  thirty-fonrth, 
led  by  general  Howard,  followed  tiie  French  step  by  step  np 
the  rocks,  taking  prisoners  every  moment,  until  the  parBner% 
heayily  loaded,  were  nnable  to  continue  this  trial  of  speed 
with  men  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms  and  packs.  Oirard, 
Dombronski,  and  Bridie  escaped  at  first  to  San  Hernando 
and  Zorita  in  the  Onadalnpe  monntains,  after  which,  crossmg 
the  Gnadiana  at  Orellano,  on  the  9th  of  November  they 
njoined  Dronet  with  about  six  hundred  men,  the  remains  of 
three  thousand.  They  were  said  to  be  the  finest  troops 
thai  in  Spain,  and  indeed  their  resohition  not  to  surrender 
in  sQch  an  i^palHng  situation  was  no  mean  ftoof  of  their 
excellence. 

Twehre  or  thirteen  hundred  prisoners,  including  general 
Bron  and  the  prince  of  Aremberg,  all  the  French  artillery 
baggage  and  commisBariat>  together  with  a  contribution  just 
ndsed  fell  to  the  Tict<Nre;  and  during  the  fight,  a  Portuguese 
brigade  united  to  Penne  Yillamnr's  cavsliy  was  sent  to  Merida, 
where  some  stores  were  found.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
seventy  killed  and  wounded,  and  lieutenant  Strenowitz  was 
tskoi.  He  was  &langnished  by  Ins  courage  and  successful 
entoprises,  but  he  was  an  Austrian  who  had  abandoned  the 
French  aimy  in  Spain  to  join  Julian  Sandiest  partida  and  was- 
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liable  to  death  by  the  laws  of  war.  Originallj  forced  into 
the  French  service  he  was  in  reality  no  deserter^  and  Hill, 
anxious  to  save  him,  applied  firanklj  to  Drouet,  who  was  so 
gentle  of  temper  that  while  smarting  under  this  disaster  he 
released  his  prisoner.  Girard  was  only  deprived  of  his  divi- 
sion, which  was  given  to  general  Barois,  although  in  a  military 
point  of  view  his  offence  was  unpardonable.  He  knew  two 
or  three  days  before  that  Hill  was  near  him;  he  knew  there 
was  a  good  road  from  Malpartida  to  Alcuesca  because  he  had 
himself  passed  it  coming  from  Caceres ;  and  yet  he  halted  at 
Aroyo  de  Molino  without  necessity,  and  without  sending  out 
even  a  patrole  upon  his  flank,  thus  sacrificing  two  thousand 
brave  men.  Napoleon's  clemency  was  great  but  not  mis- 
placed, for  Girard  afterwards  repaid  it  by  his  devotion  at  the 
battle  of  Lutzen  when  the  emperor's  star  was  on  the  wane. 
Hill  neglected  no  precaution,  let  no  advantage  escape,  and  to 
good  arrangements  added  celerity  of  movement  firmness 
and  vigour.  His  troops  seconded  him  as  he  merited;  and 
here  was  manifested  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  friend- 
ship of  a  people  so  strongly  influenced  by  the  instinct  of 
revenge  as  the  Peninsulars.  For  during  the  night  of  the 
27th  every  Spaniard  in  Aroyo,  as  well  as  in  Alcuesca,  knew 
that  the  allies  were  at  hand,  and  not  one  was  found  so  base  or 
indiscreet  as  to  betray  the  feet. 

This  blow  struck,  Hill  returned  to  his  old  quarters,  the 

Spanish  troops  fell  back  behind  the  Salor,  and 

the  report  of  Girard's  disaster  set  all  the  French 
corps  in  motion.  Drouet  re-occupied  Caceres  with  a  thousand 
men, — Foy  passed  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz  on  the  15th,  and 
moved  on  Truxillo, — a  convoy  entered  Badajos  from  Zafra  on 
the  12th,  a  second  on  the  20th;  and  Soult,  while  collecting 
troops  in  Seville,  directed  Phillipon  to  plant  all  the  ground 
under  the  guns  at  Badajos  with  potatoes  and  com.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  indicate  a  powerful  attack  on  Hill,  when  a 
serious  disturbance  amongst  the  Polish  troops  at  Bonquillo 

compelled  Soult  to  detach  men  from  SeviUe  to 
^pf^  MSS.  ^"®^  ^*-  ^^*  effected,  a  division  of  four  thou- 
December        ^^^^  ^^^  entered  Estremadura,  and  Drouet,  whose 

corps  was  thus  raised  to  fourteen  thousand  infantry 
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and  three  thotuand  cavaliy,  on  the  5th  of  December  adranoed 
to  Almendralejos,  and  the  18th  his  advanced  guard  occupied 
Merida.  At  tiie  same  time  Mannont  concentrated  part  of  hia 
army  at  Toledo,  from  whence  Montbron,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
directed  to  aid  Sachet  at  Valencia^  and  Soolt  with  the  same 
yiew  sent  ten  thousand  men  to  the  Despeftos  Peros. 

Dronet's  movements  were  however  again  ntoippei  by  some 
insubordination  in  the  fifth  corps.  And  as  it  was  now  well 
known  that  Soult*s  diief  object  was  to  destroy  Ballesteros  and 
take  Tanfk,  Hill  again  advanced,  partly  to  protect  Morillo  from 
Drouet,  partly  to  save  the  resources  of  Estremadura,  partly  to 
make  a  diversion  in  &vour  of  Ballesteros  and  Tariia,  and  in 
some  sort  also  for  Valencia.  He  entered  Estremadura  by 
Albuquerque  the  27th,  and  having  received  information  that 
the  French  untaught  by  their  former  misfortunes  were  not 
vigilant,  made  a  forced  march  in  hopes  to  surprise  them.  On 
the  28th  he  passed  Villar  del  Rey  and  San  Vincente  and 
reached  Nava  de  Membrillos,  where  he  fell  in  with  three 
hundred  French  infiantiy  and  a  few  hussars,  part  of  a  foraging 
party  the  remainder  of  which  was  at  a  village  two  leagues 
distant  A  patrols  gave  an  alarm,  the  French  retreated 
towards  Merida  and  were  closely  followed  by  four  hundred  of 
the  allied  cavalry,  who  had  orders  to  make  every  ellbrt  to  stop 
their  march;  but  to  use  the  words  of  general  HiU, '  the  intrepid 
and  admirable  manner  in  which  the  enemy  retreated,  the 
in£Euitry  formed  in  square^  and  favoured  as  he  was  by  the 
nature  of  the  country  of  which  he  knew  how  to  take  the 
fullest  advantage,  prevented  the  cavalry  alone  from  effecting 
anything  against  1dm.'  Captain  Neveux,  the  able  officer  who 
conunanded  on  this  occasion,  reached  Merida  with  a  loss  of 
only  forty  men,  all  killed  or  wounded  by  the  fire  of  the 
artOlery;  but  the  French  at  Merida  imm^liately  abandoned 
their  unfinished  works  and  evacuated  that  town  in  the  night, 
leaving  behind  some  bread  and  a  quantity  of  wheat. 

From  Merida,  Hill,  intending  to  fight  Drouet,  marched  on 
the  let   to  Almendralejos  where   he  captured 
another  field  store;  but  the  French  general  fell      jiJf™. 
back  towards  Zafro,  and  the  weather  was  so  bad 
and  the  roads  so  deep  that  Hill  halted  the  main  body  while 
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colonel  Abensromfaie  vMx  a  detaduuent  of  Portngafise  and 
Genxtan  caraliy  followed  the  e&emy^s  r^ur-goard.  Mean^Kdule, 
Fhinipon,  who  Jievest  lost  an  advantage,  cient  either  the  detach-- 
ment  whidi  had  cficorted  the  convoy  to  Badajos  or  some 
Polish  troops,  with  whom  he  was  discontented,  down  thi» 
Portuguese  ^ntier  on  the  ri^  of  the  Ouadiana  hj  Mounv 
MonrSo  and  Serpe,  with  ordeors  to  drive  the  herds  of  cattle 
from  those  places  into  the  Siearra  Morena.  Ahercrombie 
reached  Fuaa^te  del  Maestro  tiie  evening  of  the  3rd,  where 
he  met  a  stout  squadron  of  the  ememj  and  a  stiff  charge  took 
place,  but  the  French,  out-numbered  and  flanked  on  both  sides;, 
were  overtlm>wn  with  a  loss  of  thirty  men.  Dioaet  was  now 
in  fidl  retreat  for  Monasterio,  MoriUo,  moving  upon  MedeDiB, 
took  post  at  8an  Benito^  and  the  allies  remained  masters  of 
Estremaduia  until  the  l^th  of  January.  Marmont's  divi* 
sions  from  thfi  Talley  of  the  Tagus  then  menaced  the  eastern 
fronts  of  Portugal,  whereupon  Hill  returned  to  Portalegre 
and  sent  a  division  over  the  Tagus  to  Castello  Branco. 
Drouet  immediately  returned  to  Lkrena,  and  his  cavalry  sup- 
ported by  a  detachiaent  of  in&ntry  mardied  against  Morillo  j 
&r  that  generol,  instead  of  falling  back  when  Hill  did, 
made  a  sadden  incnndan  to  La  Mancha  and  was  attacking  the 
oistle  of  AJxoagro,  where  he  was  completely  defeated  by  general 
Treillard  and  fled  to  Horcajo  in  the  Guadalupe  mountaina 
reaching  it  the  18th;  yet  his  fugitives  were  still  coming  in 
on  the  21st,  and  his  army  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the 
greatest  disorder. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

While  Hill  was  engaged  in  Estremadura,  important  erenta 
passed  in  the  south  of  Andalusia.  Soult,  resolute  to  take 
Tari&y  organized  a  battering-train  and  directed  Laval  upon 
San  Hoque  with  a  strong  division.  Skerrett  was  then  on  the 
side  of  Yejer  de  Erontera  menacing  Sem€14  but  finding 
Copons^  who  had  promised  an  aid  of  four  thousand  men,  onlj 
brought  up  seven  hundred,  he  returned  to  Tarifa  on  the 
approach  of  some  French  from  Conil.  Sem€16  then  drove 
Ballesteros  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  arrived  just 
in  time  to  escape  Laval*s  columns.  As  Sem^l6  did  not  follow 
dose,  a  combined  attack  was  projected  by  Ballesteros,  Copons 
and  Skerrett  against  Laval,  and  it  was  in  progress  of  execu- 
tion when  Sem6U  came  in  sight,  whereupon  Copons  and  Sker^ 
rett  instantly  returned  to  Tarifa. 

Ballesteros  remained  at  Gibraltar,  a  heavy  burthen  upoa 
that  fortress,  and  as  his  troops  were  without  shelter  from  the 
rain  general  Campbell  proposed  to  send  them  in  British 
vessels  to  renew  that  attempt  against  Malaga  which  had  before 
failed  under  lord  Blayney.  They  were  embarking 
when  the  French  retired  by  the  Puerto  de  Ojen,  "'"•^• 
a  grand  pass,  connecting  the  plains  of  Gibraltar}  and  the 
vaUeys  of  the  Guadaranque  with  the  great  and  rich  plain 
called  the  Campina  de  Tarifa,  and  wit^  the  gorge  of  Los 
Pedragosos,  which  is  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  pastures, 
called  the  Yega  de  Tarifa,  This  movement  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  siege  of  Tarifa;  and  as  the  battering-train  was. 
ahready  within  five  leagues  of  that  place,  Skerrett  proposed 
tx)  seize  it  by  a  combined  operation  from  Cadiz,  Tarifia,. 
Gibraltar,  and  Los  Barios,  where  Ballesteros  had£now 
taken  post.  The  combination  was  too  wide.  Ballesteros 
indeed  fell  on  the  enemy  by  surprise  at  the  pass  of  Ojen^ 
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and  Skerrett  and  Copons  receiyed  orders  from  general  Camp- 
bell to  take  advantage  of  this  diversion;  but  the  former, 
seeing  his  own  plan  was  not  adopted  to  its  full  extent,  would 
not  stir,  and  the  Spaniards  after  a  skirmish  of  six  hours 
retired.  Laval  then  left  fifteen  hundred  men  to  observe 
Ballesteros,  and  placing  a  detachment  at  Yejer  to  cover  his 
right  flank  threaded  Los  Pedragosos  and  advanced  against 
Tarifo. 

The  French  expected  little  opposition.  The  town  was 
encircled  with  towers  connected  by  an  archery  wall  irregular 
in  form,  without  a  ditch,  and  too  thin  to  resist  even  field  artil- 
lery. To  the  east  and  north  some  high  ridges  flanked  and 
seemed  entirely  to  command  the  weak  rampart;  but  the  Eng- 
lish engineer  had  observed,  that  the  nearest  ridges  formed  at 
half  pistol-shot  a  natural  glacis,  the  plane  of  which,  one  point 
excepted,  intersected  the  crest  of  the  parapet  with  great  nicety; 
and  on  that  side  were  more  towers,  better  flanks,  and  more 
powerful  resources  for  an  interior  defence.  Judging  then  that 
the  seemingly  favourable  nature  of  the  ridges,  combined  with 
other  circumstances,  would  tempt  the  enemy  to  commence 
their  trenches  on  that  side,  to  render  the  delusion  unavoidable 
he  strengthened  the  western  front  of  the  place,  and  rendered 
the  access  to  it  uneasy  by  demolishing  the  main  walls  and 
removing  the  flooring  of  an  isolated  suburb  on  the  north  west. 
He  also  made  an  out-work  of  a  convent  which  was  situated 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  place,  and  eastward  of  the 
suburb  prepared  an  internal  defence  which  rendered  the  storm- 
ing of  the  breach  the  smallest  difficulty  to  be  encountered. 
But  to  appreciate  his  design  the  local  peculiarities  must  be 
described. 

Tarifa  was  cloven  in  two  by  the  bed  of  a  periodical  torrent 
which  entering  at  the  east  passes  out  at  the  opposite  point. 
This  stream  was  barred  at  its  entrance  by  a  tower  with  a 
portcullis,  in  front  of  which  palisades  were  planted  across  the 
bed  of  the  water.  The  houses  within  the  walls  were  strongly 
built  and  occupied  inclined  planes  rising  from  each  side  of 
the  torrent;  but  at  the  exit  of  the  latter  there  were  two 
massive  structures  forming  part  of  the  walls  called  the  tower 
and  castle   of  the  Gusmans^  both  of  which  looked  up  the 
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hollow  fonned  by  the  meeting  of  the  inclined  planes  at  the 
stream.  From  these  structures,  first  a  sandy  neck  of  land 
and  then  a  causeway,  the  whole  about  eight  hundred  yards 
long,  joined  the  town  to  an  island  or  rather  promontory  two 
thousand  yards  in  circumference  and  with  perpendicular  sides, 
which  forbade  entrance  save  by  the  causeway,  at  the  island 
end  of  which  there  was  an  unfinished  entrenchment  and 
battery.  On  the  connecting  neck  of  land  were  some  sand 
hills,  the  highest  called  the  Catalina  being  scarped  and  crowned 
with  a  slight  field  work  containing  a  twelve-pounder;  it 
covered  the  causeway  and  in  conjimction  with  the  tower  of 
the  Gusmans,  which  was  armed  with  a  ship  eighteen-pounder, 
flanked  the  western  front  and  commanded  all  the  ground 
between  the  walls  and  the  island.  The  gun  in  the  tower  of 
the  Gusmans  shot  clear  over  the  town  on  to  the  slope  where 
the  French  batteries  were  expected  to  be  raised;  and  the 
Stately  ship  of  the  line,  the  Druid  frigate  and  several  gun 
and  mortar-boats,  were  anchored  in  the  most  flEtvourable  situ- 
ation for  flanking  the  enemy's  approaches. 

Beverting  then  to  the  head  of  the  defence,  the  ridges  on  the 
eastern  fronts  and  the  hollow  bed  of  the  torrent,  which  ofiered 
cover  for  troops  moving  to  the  assault,  deceitfully  tempted 
the  enemy  to  that  side,  while  the  flanking  fire  of  the  convent, 
the  ruins  of  the  suburb,  the  hill  of  the  Catalina,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  shipping  deterred  them  even  from  examin- 
ing the  western  side,  and  forcibly  urged  them  towards  the 
eastern  ridge  where  the  English  engineer  wished  to  find  them. 
There  he  had  marked  their  ground  and  indicated  the  situation 
of  the  breach;  that  is  to  say,  dose  to  the  entrance  of  the 
torrent,  where  the  hollow  meeting  of  the  inclined  planes  ren« 
dered  the  inner  depth  of  the  walls  far  greater  than  the  outer 
depth,  where  he  had  loop-holed  the  houses,  opened  cummuni- 
cations  to  the  rear,  barricaded  the  streets  and  accumulated 
obstacles.  The  enemy  after  forcing  the  breach  would  thus 
have  been  confined  between  the  houses  on  the  inclined  planes, 
exposed  on  each  side  to  musketry  from  loop-holes  and  windows, 
and  in  front  to  the  fire  of  the  tower  of  the  Gusmans,  which 
raked  the  bed  of  the  torrent;  the  garrison  could  at  worst 
have  reached  the  castle  and  tower  of  the  Gusmans,  which 
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being  high  find  massive  were  fitted  for  a  rear-goard,  and  pro- 
Tided  with  ladders  for  the  troops  to  descend  and  retreat  to  the 
island  under  cover  of  the  Catalina. 

Besides  the  ships  of  war  and  the  Catalina  guns^  there  were 
in  the  island  four  twenty-four  pounders,  two  ten-indi  mortars^ 
and  six  smaller  pieces;  in  the  town  six  field-jneces  and  four 
'Coehoms  on  the  east  front;  an  eighteen-pounder  on  the 
Ousmans,  a  howitzer  on  the  portcullis  tower,  and  two  field- 
pieces  kept  in  reserve  for  sallies.  But  most  of  the  artillery 
in  the  island  was  mounted  after  the  investment,  so  that  two 
twenty-four  pounders  and  two  mortars  only  could  take  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  town;  and  as  the  walls  and  towers  of  the 
latter  could  not  sustain  heavy  guns,  only  three  field-pieces  and 
the  coehoms  did  in  fact  reply  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

SIEGE  OF  TABIFA. 

Including  six  hundred  Spanish  infantry  and  one  hundred 
horse  of  that  nation  the  garrison  was  two  thousand  five 
hundred  strong,  posted  in  the  following  manner.  Seven 
hundred  in  the  island,  one  hundred  in  the  Catalina,  two 
hundred  in  the  convent,  fifteen  hundred  in  the  town. 

On  the  19th  the  enemy  drove  in  the  advanced  posts,  but 
•during  a  sharp  skirmish  was  designedly  led  towards  the  eastern 
front.  The  20th  the  place  was  invested^  and  on  the  21st  a 
piquet  having  incautiously  advanced  towards  the  western 
front,  captain  Wren  of  the  eleventh  suddenly  descending 
from  the  Catalina  carried  it  dear  off.  In  the  night  the  enemy 
ikpproached  dose  to  the  walls,  but  the  next  morning  Wren 
again  came  down  from  the  Catalina,  and  the  troops  from 
the  convent  sallied  to  recognise  the  position  of  the  French 
advanced  posts.  So  daring  was  this  sally  that  lieutenant 
Welstead  of  the  eighty-second  captured  a  field-piece  in  their 
^amp;  he  was  unable  to  bring  it  off  in  face  of  the  Frendi 
xeserves,  but  the  latter  bdng  drawn  under  the  fire  of  the  ships 
the  idand  and  the  town  suffered  severely,  and  could  scarcely 
recover  the  captured  piece  from  under  the  guns  of  the  north- 
cast  tower. 

In  the  night  of  the  22nd  the  anticipations  of  the  British 
engineer  were  realized.    The  enemy  broke  ground  in  two 
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phuxM  &7e  hundred  yardi  horn,  the  aMtem  fronts  and  iha 
fkpproaehea  were  aaBidnoinly  worked  mtil  the  26th  mder  a 
destnictiye  fire^  to  whidi  the  French  replied  principally  with 
wail-pieoes^  and  would  have  done  much  miachief  if  the  garrison 
had  not  been  amply  sopplied  with  eand-hags. 

On  the  23rd  the  ships  were  driven  off  in  a  gale.  The  27th 
the  French  battering-train  arrived^  and  the  29th  their  sixteen 
pounders  opened  i^;ainst  the  town,  and  their  howitierv  against 
the  ishmd.  The  piece  on  the  tower  of  the  Gosmans  was 
quickly  ^amounted  by  this  fire^  but  it  was  aa  ^joickly  re- 
established ;  yet  the  heavy  gons  bioo^t  the  old  wall  down 
in  flakes,  and  a  wide  breach  was  shortly  made  a 
little  to  the  French  lefb  of  the  portcnlMa tower.  ^votnOixt, 
Skarrett  then  held  a  conndi  of  war  and  proposed 
to  abandon  the  place.  He  wae  strenuonsly  opposed  by  major 
King  who  commanded  the  troops  which  came  ftom  Gibraltar, 
and  by  the  diief  engineer  ciqrfain  Smith;  but  he  would  have 
^ne  it  if  general  Campbdl,  hearing  of  his  design  from  King, 
had  not  called  the  transports  away.  The  place  was  indeed 
open  to  assault  and  escalade,  bnt  bdiind  the  breach  the  depth 
to  the  street  was  above  fourteen  feet,  and  Smith  had  covered 
&e  ground  below  with  iron  gratings  having  every  second  bax 
turned  up;  the  houses  there  and  behind  all  the  points  liable 
to  escalade  were  also  pre-prepared  and  garrisoned,  and  each 
regiment  had  its  own  quarter  of  defence  assigned.  The 
breach  was  in  charge  of  the  eightyHseventh  under  colonel 
Qough ;  on  his  left  were  the  riflemen,  and  on  his  right  some 
Spaniards  ought  to  have  been,  but  were  not,  and  still  further 
on  the  right  were  two  companies  of  the  Ibrty^eventh. 

In  the  night  of  the  29th  tiie  enemy  flred  salvos  of  grape  on 
the  breach,  but  the  besieged  deared  the  foot  of  it  between 
the  discharges.  The  30th  the  breaching  fire  was  renewed, 
tbe  wall  was  broken  for  sixty  feet  and  the  whole  offered  an 
easy  ascent;  yet  the  besieged  agisin  cleared  away  the  rubbish, 
and  in  the  night  they  were  augmenting  the  defences  behind, 
when  a  heavy  rain  augmented  the  river  to  a  torrent,  which, 
bringing  down  from  the  French  camp  a  mass  of  planks 
&sdnes  gabions  and  dead  bodies  broke  the  palisades  with  a 
shock,  bent  the  portcullis  backward,  and  with  the  surge  of 
the  waters  even  injured  the  defences  bdiind  the  l»each:  a 
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new  passage  was  thus  opened  in  the  wall,  yet  with  great 
vigour  the  besieged  repured  the  damage  before  the  morning, 
and  calmly  and  confidently  awaited  the  attack. 


ASSAULT  OP  TARIPA. 

In  the  night  the  waters  subsided  as  quickly  as  they  had 
risen,  but  at  daylight  a  living  stream  of  French  grenadiers 
gliding  swiftly  down  the  bed  of  the  river  reached  without 
shout  or  tumult  the  foot  of  the  walls,  but  there,  instead  of 
quitting  the  hollow  to  assail  the  breach,  they  dashed  like  the 
torrent  of  the  night  against  the  portcullis.  The  eighty-seventh 
regiment,  hitherto  silent  and  observant  as  if  at  a  spectacle,  then 
arose  and  with  a  loud  shout  and  crashing  volley  smote  the  head 
of  the  French  column !  The  leading  officer  covered  with  wounds 
fell  against  the  portcullis  grate  and  gave  up  his  sword  through 
the  bars  to  Gough;  the  French  drummer,  a  gallant  boy, 
dropped  lifeless  while  beating  the  charge  at  his  officer  s  side, 
and  the  dead  and  wounded  filled  the  hollow.  The  survivors 
breaking  out  to  the  right  and  left  spread  along  the  slopes  of 
ground  under  the  ramparts  and  opened  a  quick  irregular 
musketry,  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  men  leaped  from 
the  trenches  into  pits  digged  in  front  and  shot  fast  at  the 
garrison;  but  no  escalade  or  diversion  at  the  other  points 
was  made.  The  storming  column  was  terribly  shattered, 
the  ramparts  streamed  forth  fire,  and  from  the  north-eastern 
tower  a  field-piece,  held  in  reserve  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
sent  a  tempest  of  grape  whistling  through  the  French  masses, 
which  were  swept  away  until  they  could  no  longer  endure  the 
destruction,  and  plunging  once  more  into  the  hollow  returned 
to  their  camp,  while  a  shout  of  victory  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments  passed  round  the  wall  of  the 
town. 

In  this  combat  five  officers  and  thirty-one  men  fell  on  the 
side  of  the  allies :  the  French  dead  covered  all  the  slopes,  and 
choked  the  bed  of  the  river.  Ten  wounded  officers  were 
taken  in  by  the  breach,  only  one  survived,  and  Skerrett,  com- 
passionating the  sufferings  of  the  remainder,  permitted  Laval 
to  fetch  them  off.  The  siege  was  then  suspended  by  bad 
weather.    For  the  rain  partially  ruined  the  French  batteries. 
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and  stopped  their  sapplies,  the  torrent,  again  swelling,  broke 
the  stockade  and  injured  the  aUies'  retrenchments,  and  some 
T-essels  coming  from  Gibraltar  with  ammunition  were  wrecked. 
Skerrett  was  howeyer  expecting  another  assault  until  the 
night  of  the  4th,  when  tiie  soimd  of  cannon  in  the  camp 
without  any  bullets  coming  indicated  that  the  enemy  was 
destroying  his  guns  previous  to  retreating.  At  daylight 
troops  from  the  convent  drove  the  French  out  of  their  batte- 
ries, yet  a  heavy  storm  impeded  the  attack  and  the  retreat 
was  skilfully  conducted.  Sickness  followed  the  hardships  of 
the  trenches,  many  men  deserted  and  the  expedi- 
tion  did  not  cost  the  French  less  than  a  thousand  CampbeU, 
men.  The  allies  lost  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  ^^^' 
men  and  one  officer,  lieutenant  Longley  of  the  engineers,  who 
was  killed. 

Such  is  the  simple  tale  of  Tarifa,  but  the  true  history  of  its 
defence  cannot  there  be  found.  To  hide  the  errors  of  the 
dead  is  not  always  a  virtue,  and  when  it  involves  injustice  to 
the  living  becomes  a  crime.  Skerrett  has  obtained  the  credit 
yet  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  success  at  Tarifa ;  he,  and 
lord  Froby  the  second  in  command,  thought  the  place  could  not 
be  defended  and  ought  to  be  abandoned;  all  their  proceedings 
tended  to  that  end,  and  they  would  even  have 
given  up  the  island.  At  Skerrett's  express  desire  ^PP^^dix  8» 
general  Cooke  had  recalled  him  on  the  18th,  that 
is  to  say  the  day  before  the  siege  commenced;  and  during 
its  progress  he  evinced  no  hope  of  final  success,  nor  made 
exertions  to  obtain  it ;  in  some  instances  he  took  measures 
tending  directly  towards  failure.  To  whom  then  was  England 
indebted  for  this  splendid  achievement  1  The  merit  of  the 
conception  is  due  to  general  Campbell,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Gibraltar.  He  first  occupied  Tarifa,  and  engaged  the 
Spaniards  to  admit  an  English  garrison  into  Ceuta  to  secure 
the  navigation  of  the  straits  and  the  coasting  trade;  and  he 
was  the  only  authority  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  who 
appeared  to  understand  the  true  value  of  those  points. 
Finally,  it  was  his  imperious  and  even  menacing  orders  which 
prevented  Skerrett  from  abandoning  Tarifa  before  the  siege 
commenced. 

General  Campbell's  resolution  is  the  more  to  be  admired. 
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because  Tari&  was  not  widun  his  conunand,  which  did  noi 
extend  beyond  the  walk  of  his  own  fortress;  and  he  had  also 
to  contend  against  general  Cooke  who  daimed  the  control  of 
a  garrison  chiefly  composed  of  troops  from  Cadiz.  He  acted 
also  contrary  to  the  opinion  o£  lord  Wellington,  who,  always 
averse  to  any  serious  co-operation  with  the  Spaniards  well 
knowing  the  latter  wonld  inevitably  fail  and  throw  the 
burthen  on  the  British  in  the  hour  of  need,  was  here  more 
strongly  influenced,  because  the  reports  of  Cooke,  founded 
on  Skerrett's  and  lord  Frob/s  representations. 
Appendix  8,  reprobated  the  defence  of  Tari&^  Thus  mis- 
informed of  the  real  resources  and  having  no 
local  knowledge  of  the  place,  lord  Wdlington  judged  that 
the  island  <Nily  could  be  held — ^that  Skerrett's  detachment  was 
not  wanting  for  that  purpose— and  that  without  the  island  the 
enemy  could  npt  keep  possession  of  Tarifa.  Were  they  even 
to  take  both  he  thought  they  could  not  retain  them  while 
Ballesteroa  was  in  strength  and  succoured  from  Gibraltar, 
unless  they  also  kqit  a  strong  force  in  those  parts:  the 
defence  of  the  island  was  also,  he  said,  the  least  costly  and 
most  certain.  However,  with  that  prudence  which  always 
marked  his  proceedings,  although  he  gave  his  opinion  he 
would  not  interfere  from  a  distance  in  a  matter  which  could 
only  be  accurately  judged  of  on  the  spot. 

But  the  island  had  not  a  single  house  and  was  defenceless, 
the  rain  alone  would  have  gone  near  to  force  the  troops  away; 
and  as  the  shifting  could  not  always  remain  in  the  road- 
stead, the  bmlding  of  casemates  and  barracks  and  store- 
houses &r  provisions  and  ammunition  would  have  been  more 
expensive  than  the  d^ence  of  the  town.  Tari&  was  an 
outwork  to  the  island,  and  so  strong  that  a  much  more 
powerful  attack  had  been  expected  and  a  more 
DespatLeB,  powerful  resistance  prepared  by  the  English  engi- 
i7th  April,  neer:  a  defence  not  resting  on  the  valour  of  the 
troops  alone  but  on  a  skilful  calculation  of  all  the 
real  resources  and  all  the  chances* 

That  the  object  was  worth  the  risk  may  be  gathered  from 
this,  that  Soult  three  months  after  the  siege  thus  expressed 
himself,  '  The  taking  of  Tarifa  will  be  more  hurtful  to  the 
English  and  to  the  defenders  of  Cadiz  than  the  taking  of 
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Meant  or  even  Badajoe,  where  I  cumot  go  wtthout  fust 
Becaiing  mj  left  and  taking  TarifiL*    And  besides  the  adran- 
tages  afareadj  noticed,  this  place  was  dose  to  Oenta  wliere 
there  were  a  few  British  soldiers  and  many  Frendi  prisoners, 
and  aboye  two  thonsand  discontented  Spanish  troops  and 
galleyHsIaYes:  Ceuta,,  which  was  so  neglected  bj        Genenl 
the  ^anish  regency  that  the  French  general,       CunpbeiL 
lyAhimar,  then  a  prisoner,  actoally  urged  the       '^^ 
goyemw  to  gire  it  np  to  Sonlt  as  the  only  means  of  ayoid- 
ing  starvation.     Neither  would  the  marshal  have  failed  to 
strengthen  himself  at  Tari&  in  despite  of  BaQesteros.    It 
woold  have  given  him  the  supplies  of  the  GampifSa,     aiwwmUx  s 
and  those  from  Barbary,  which  could  only  be 
brought  to  that  port  or  to  Conil;  but  the  latter  was  seldom 
frequented  by  the  Moors  because  the  run  was  long  and  pre- 
carious whereas  a  friivouTable  current  always  brought  their 
craft  wdl  to  Tari£ft:  swarms  of  Frendi  gun-boats  would  then 
have  commanded  the  coasting  trade  if  not  the  entire  straitsi 

Tari&  was  worth  the  efforts  made  for  its  defence,  and, 
settang  aside  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  troops  without 
which  nothii^  could  have  been  effected,  the  merit  diiefly 
appertains  to  sir  diaries  Smith  the  captain  of  engineers. 
That  officer^s  vigour  and  capadty  ovennatdied  the  enemy's 
strength  without  and  the  weakness  and  cajolement  of  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  defend  it  within.  Skerrett  could  not 
measure  a  talent  above  his  own  mark,  and  thoi^  he  yielded 
to  Smith's  energy  he  did  so  with  avowed  reluctance,  and 
dashed  his  acquiescence  with  some  wild  acdons  for  whidi  it  is 
difficult  to  asfflgn  a  motive,  because  he  was  not  a  dull  man, 
and  he  was  a  brave  man  as  his  death  at  Bergen-op-Zoom 
proved;  but  his  military  capacity  was  naught,  and  his  mind 
did  not  easily  catch  anotiier's  enthusiasm:  Tarifii  was  the 
commentary  upon  Taragona.  During  the  siege  the  engineer's 
works  were  constantly  impeded  by  him;  he  would  call  off  the 
labourers  to  prepare  posts  of  retreat,  and  Smith's  desire  to 
open  the  north-gate,  which  had  been  built  up  that  the  troops 
might  have  egress  in  case  of  escalade,  was  opposed  by  him, 
although  there  was  no  other  point  for  the  garrison  to  sally, 
save  by  the  sea-gate  which  was  near  the  castle.  Again,  a 
shell  from  the  Gusmans  tower,  having  bursted  too  soon. 
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killed  or  wounded  one  of  the  inhabitants;  a  deputation  of 

citizens    came    to    complain,    and   Skerrett,    although   the 

breach  was   then  open,  immediately  ordered  that  gun  and 

a  thirty-two  pound  carronade  which  at  four  hundred  yards 

looked   into   the  French  batteries,  to   be   dis- 

Appendix 8,   mounted   and   spiked!    and   it   was  done.     He 

also  assigned  the  charge  of  the  breach  entirely 

to  the  Spaniards,  and  if  Smith  had  not  insisted  upon  posting 

British  troops  alongside  of  them  this  alone  would  have  ruined 

the  defence;  because  hunger  nakedness  and  neglect  had  so 

broken  the  spirit  of  those  poor  men  that  few  appeared  during 

the  combat  and  Copons  alone  displayed  the  qualities  of  a 

gallant  soldier. 

To  the  British  engineer  therefore  belongs  the  praise  of  this 
splendid  action.  He  perceived  all  the  resources  of  the  place 
and  with  equal  firmness  and  talent  developed  them  notwith> 
standing  the  opposition  of  his  superiors;  he  induced  the 
enemy,  whose  attack  should  have  embraced  the  suburbs  and 
the  north-west  salient  angle  of  the  place,  to  open  his  trenches 
on  the  east,  where  under  the  appearance  of  weakness  was  con- 
centrated all  strength;  finally  he  repressed  despondency  where 
he  failed  to  infuse  confidence.  Next  in  merit  was  captain 
Michell  of  the  artillery.  In  the  management  of  that  arm 
his  talent  and  enterprise  were  conspicuous,  especially  during 
the  assault,  when  his  guns  swept  away  the  French  stormers. 
Kor  can  the  result  of  that  attack  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
either  officer's  merits.  A  prolonged  siege  and  a  more  skilful 
and  powerful  attack  was  expected  by  them;  and  in  the  enemy's 
camp  was  found  an  engineer's  sketch  for  an  extensive  system 
of  mines  and  breaches,  yet  nothing  was  there  laid  down  that 
had  not  been  anticipated  and  provided  against  by  his  British 
opponents.  If  then  the  defence  of  Taiifa  was  a  great  and 
splendid  exploit,  and  none  can  doubt  that  it  was,  those  who 
conceived  planned  and  executed  it  should  have  all  the  glory. 
Amongst  those  persons  Skerrett  has  no  right  to  be  placed : 
yet,  such  is  the  caprice  of  power,  that  he  was  highly  applauded 
for  what  he  did  not  do,  and  general  Campbell  was  severely 
rebuked  by  lord  Liverpool  for  having  risked  his  majesty's 
troops! 
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On  the  French  part  there  was  courage  but  no  akilL    For 
two  days  their  heavy  howitzers  had  been  directed  vagaely 
aginst  the  interior  of  the  town  and  the  distant  island,  whither 
the  unfortunate  people  had  gone  from  their  shattered  and 
burning  houses.     A  portion  of  the  shells  thus  thrown  away 
in  cruelty  would  have  levelled  the  north-east  tower,  the 
importance  of  which  the  French  knew;  but  throughout  the 
siege  their  operations  were  mastered  by  the  superior  ability  of 
the  engineer  and  artilleiy  officers  opposed  to  them.     Qenend 
Campbell,  expecting  a  more  powerful  attack  in  the  spring, 
directed  casemates  and  splinter  proofs  to  be  made  in  the 
island,  but  Skerrett's  troops  were  recaUed  to  Cadiz  which  now 
contained  nearly  eight  thousand  British,  exclusive  of  fifteen 
hundred  destined  for  Carthagena  and  Alicant.    This  arrange- 
ment was  soon  changed,  the  events  of  the  war  put  Carthagena 
out  of  the  French  line  of  operations,  and  the  pestilence  there 
caused  the  remoTal  of  the  British  troops.     Neither  was  Tarifa 
again  attacked.     Wellington  had  predicted  that  it  would  not, 
and  on  sure  grounds,  for  he  was  then  contemplating  a  series 
of  operations  calculated  to  change  the  whole  direction  of  the 
war. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Up  to  this  period  the  invasion,  although  diversified  hj  ooca- 
sional  disasters  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  had  been  {hto- 
gressive.  The  tide,  som^imes  flowing  sometimes  ebbing,  still 
gained  upon  the  land,  and  if  the  Spaniards  partially  arrested 
its  progress  it  vras  because  England  urged  their  labour  and 
r^iovated  their  strength;  but  no  firm  barrier  no  solid  dike  had 
been  opposed  save  by  Hie  British  general  in  Portugal;  and 
even  there  the  foundation  of  his  work,  sapped  by  the  trickling 
waters  of  folly  and  intrigue,  was  sliding  away.  By  what  sur- 
prising efforts  of  courage  and  judgment  he  secured  it  shall 
now  be  shown;  but  as  the  field  operations  were  always  more 
influenced  by  political  considerations  than  military  principles 
it  is  necessary  again  to  show  the  state  of  all  parties  to  the 
war. 

PolUical  aUuation  of  king  Joseph. — France,  abounding  in 
riches  and  power,  was  absolute  mistress  of  Europe  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Vistula;  but  Napoleon,  pursuing  his  system 
of  continental  exclusion  was  hurrying  on  to  a  new  war  so 
vast  that  even  his  power  was  strained  to  meet  it.  The  Penin- 
sula already  felt  relief  from  this  cause.  The  dread  of  his 
arrival  ceased  to  influence  the  operations  of  the  allied  army  in 
Portugal,  and  many  able  French  ofl&cers  were  recalled ;  it  was 
known  that  the  Poles  and  imperial  guards  were  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  hence  the  scale  of  offensive  projects  was  necessarily 
contracted.  Conscripts  and  young  soldiers  instead  of  veterans^ 
and  in  diminished  numbers,  were  now  to  be  expected ;  and  in 
the  French  army  there  was  an  oppressive  sense  of  the  enor- 
mous exertions  required  to  bring  two  such  mighty  wars  to  a 
happy  conclusion.     The  Peninsulars  were  cheered  by  seeing  so 
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powerful  a  monarch  as  tlie  czar  riae  in  opposition  to  Napoleon; 
and  ibe  English  general's  anticipations  of  a  nortliem  war,  which 
was  the  great  basis  of  his  calcnlationB,  were  realized.  He  had 
2M>t  indeed  been  strong  enoag^  hitherto  to  meet  eighty  thoo- 
saad  Frendi  in  battle  and  there  were  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  in  Spain;  but  hope  rose  when  he  saw  the  great 
warrior  of  the  age  turn  personallj  from  the  contest  in  the 
Peninsola)  to  carry  to  another  jxnnt  four  hundred  thousand 
yeterans  whose  might  seemed  sufficient  to  subdue  the 
world. 

One  immediate  beneficial  effect  of  this  impending  war  was  to 
restcM^  Jos^h*s  authority  over  the  Frendi  armies  in  Spain ;  for 
when  the  ^nperor  was  distant  the  supreme  control  could  only 
he  given  to  the  king,  thoi^  it  revired,  and  with  greater  yiru- 
lenoe,  former  jealousies  and  hi<^erii^.  And  as  Joseph  was 
ohstinate  in  his  policy,  and  the  pride  of  the  French  generals 
was  not  lessoQied,  pretexts  for  disputes  were  never  wanting, 
and  th^  mischievous  aatore  may  be  gathered  from  one 
example.  In  Kovemher  the  king,  pressed  for  money,  sold  the 
magazines  lof  <Som  collected  near  Toledo  for  the  army  of  Por- 
tugal and  without  which  the  latter  could  not  exist;  Marmont, 
regardless  oi  the  p<^tieal  scandal,  immediately  sent  troops  to 
recover  the  magazines  by  force  and  desired  the  purchasers  to 
redaim  their  money  from  the  monardi  1 

FoUtical  state  of  Spam, — ^All  the  intrigues  and  corruptions 
and  conflicting  interests  before  described  had  increased  in 
violence.  Negotiations  for  England's  mediation  with  the 
cohmies  were  not  over;  Carlotta  still  pressed  her  claims;  the 
division  between  the  liberals  and  serviles  as  they  were  called 
became  daily  wider  and  Cadiz  was  in  1811  the  focus  of  all 
disorder.  The  government,  weak  and  dishonest,  used  many 
pitifiil  arts  to  extract  mon^  from  England :  no  subterfuge 
was  too  mean.  When  Blake  was  going  to  Estremadura,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Allmera,  Bardaxi  entreated  ttie  British 
envoy  to  grant  a  loan  or  a  gift,  without  which  Blake  he  said 
could  not  move;  A£r.  Weliesley  refused  because  a  large  debt 
was  already  due  to  the  legation,  and  the  next  morning  a 
Spanish  ahip  of  war  from  America  landed  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  I    In  July  t^®  regency  and  the  Cortes  wctc  without 
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influence^  the  former  was  held  in  universal  merited  contempt ; 
And  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  received  every  service  was 
famished  while  the  treasury  was  declared  empty,  and  there 
was  no  probability  of  any  further  remittances  from  America. 
The  temper  of  the  public  was  soured  towards  England,  the 
press  openly  assailed  the  British  character,  and  all  things 
•tended  so  evidently  towards  anarchy  that  Mr.  Wellesley  de- 
clared '  Spanish  affairs  to  be  then  worse  than  they  had  been 
at  any  previous  period  of  the  war.' 

At  first  the  Cortes  had  been  swayed  by  priests  and  lawyers 
who  cherished  the  inquisition  and  opposed  all  free  institu- 
tions; now  it  was  chiefly  led  by  a  liberal  or  rather  democratic 
party  averse  to  the  British  influence,  and  in  August  a  new 
constitution  opposed  to  the  aristocratic  principle  was  pro- 
mulgated. With  the  excellences  and  defects  of  that  instru- 
ment the  present  History  has  indeed  little  concern,  but  the 
results  were  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  contrivance, 
and  the  evils  affecting  the  war  were  rather  increased  by  it ;  the 
democratic  basis  of  the  new  constitution  excited  many  and 
bitter  enemies,  and  the  time  and  attention  which  should  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  amelioration  of  the  soldiers'  condition 
were  occupied  in  factious  disputes  and  corrupt  intrigues.  That 
many  sound  abstract  principles  of  government  were  clearly  and 
vigorously  laid  down  in  the  scheme  of  the  constitution  cannot 
be  denied,  the  complicated  oppressions  of  the  feudal  system 
were  swept  away  with  a  bold  and  just  hand;  but  of  what 
avail,  as  regarded  the  war,  was  the  enunciation  of  principles 
which  were  never  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  practice? 
What  encouragement  was  it  to  the  soldier  to  be  told  he 
was  a  free  man  fighting  for  a  constitution  as  well  as  for 
national  independence,  when  he  saw  the  authors  of  that  con- 
stitution corruptly  revelling  in  wealth  which  should  have 
Appendix  7.  clothed  and  armed  and  fed  him?  What  was 
Vol.  ni.  nominal  equality  to  him  when  he  saw  incapadty 

rewarded,  crimes  and  treachery  unpunished  in  the  rich,  the 
poor  and  patriotic  oppressed?  He  laughed  to  scorn  those  who 
conid  find  time  to  form  the  constitution  of  a  great  empire  but 
could  not  find  time  or  honesty  to  cherish  the  men  who  were 
to  defend  it ! 
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M^any  grievous  reports  of  misfortune  and  treachery,  some  true 
Bome  Mse,  were  soon  spread  by  the  enemies  of  democracy ;  and 
at  the  most  cntical  period  of  thewarin  Yalendathey  excited  a 
popular  commotion  to  sweep  away  the  Cortes.  There  was 
mthal  a  strong  disposition  in  the  great  to  submit  to  the 
inyader,  because  the  remaining  estates  of  the  nobility  being 
chiefly  in  Valencia  they  were  willing  to  sare  their  last 
resources  at  the  cost  of  national  independence.  The  monks 
and  friars,  furious  at  the  suppression  of  the  inquisition,  were 
the  chief  plotters  everywhere;  and  the  proceedings  of  Palacios 
in  concert  with  them  were  only  part  of  a  general  church 
league  to  resist  the  new  doctrines.  In  October,  Lardizabal, 
also  a  deposed  regent,  published  at  Alicant  a  manifesto,  in 
which  he  accused  the  Cortes  and  the  Cadiz  writers  of  jacob- 
inism, maintained  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  said 
the  regents  took  the  oath  to  the  Cortes  because  they  could  not 
count  on  the  army  or  the  people  at  Cadiz;  otherwise  they 
would  have  caused  the  king's  authority  to  be  respected  in  their 
persons  as  his  only  legitimate  representatives.  This  mani* 
festo  being  declared  treasonable  a  vessel  was  despatched  to 
bring  the  offender  to  Cadiz ;  but  the  following  day  it  was  dis* 
covered  that  the  old  council  of  Castille  had  also  drawn  up  a 
manifesto  similar  in  principle,  and  the  persons  sent  by  the 
Cortes  to  seize  the  paper  were  told  that  it  was  destroyed.  The 
protest  of  three  members  against  it  was  however  found,  and 
five  lawyers  were  selected  from  the  Cortes  to  try  the  guilty 
councillors  and  Lardizabal. 

In  November  the  public  cry  for  a  new  regency  became 
general,  and  it  was  backed  by  the  English  plenipotentiary. 
Nevertheless  the  matter  was  deferred  upon  divers  pretexts, 
the  democratic  party  gained  strength  in  the  Cortes,  and  the 
anti-British  feeling  appeared  more  widely  difiused  than  it 
really  was,  because  some  time  elapsed  before  the  church  and 
aristocratic  party  discovered  that  the  secret  policy  of  England 
was  the  same  as  their  own.  It  was  so  however,  even  to  the 
upholding  of  the  inquisition  which  it  was  ridiculously  asserted 
had  become  objectionable  only  in  name ;  as  if  the  frame-work 
of  tyranny  existing  there  could  ever  be  wanting  the  will  to 
iSU  it  up.  Necessity  alone  induced  the  British  cabinet  to  put 
roL.  ly.  r 
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on  ai  smooth  ooontenaace  towai^  the  Cortes ;  and  tlie  negotia- 
tion for  mediation  was  nsed  by  the  Spaniards  merely  as  a 
ground  for  demanding  loans  subsidies  and  suooours  in  kind, 
which  they  used  in  fitting  out  new  expeditions  against  the 
revolted  colonists,  the  complaints  of  the  British  l^ation  being 
quite  disn^arded.  At  this  time  also  Lapena  was  acquitted  oi 
misconduct  at  Barosa,  and  would  have  been  inmiediately  re> 
•employed  if  the  English  minister  had  not  threatened  to  quit 
Cadiz  and  advised  general  Cook  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Wellesley  seeing  fsdal  consequences  to  the  war  must 
<ensue  if  a  stop  was  not  put  to  the  misconduct  of  the  regency, 
sent  Mr.  Yangfaan,  secretary  of  l^ation,  to  acquaint  the  British 
cabinet  with  the  fiacts  and  solidt  a  more  firm  and  decided 
course  of  policy.  He  desired  to  have  the  subsidies  settled  bj 
treaty  that  the  people  of  ^ain  might  really  know  what  Eng- 
land had  done  and  was  still  doing  for  them;  for  on  every 
occasion,  arms  dotiiing  ammunition  loans  provisions  guna 
stores,  and  even  workmen  and  Amds  to  form  fonnderies,  were 
obtained  wasted  and  embezzled ;  the  peo^e  knew  nothing  of 
this  extravagant  generosity,  and  the  receivers  and  wasta:^  were 
heaping  calumnies  on  the  donors.  When  tlie  regency  question 
was  at  last  seriously  discussed  in  the  Cortes,  the  deputy 
Capmany,  said  by  the  partisans  of  Joseph  to  be  anti-Englii^ 

in  his  heart,  argued  the  necessity  of  this  change 
^Joeeph.    ^^  the  ground  of  pleasing  the   British.     This 

excited  great  ^scontent  as  he  probably  intended, 
And  many  deputies  declared  at  first  they  would  not  be  dictated 
to  by  any  foreign  power;  but  the  d^arture  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
alarmed  them,  and  a  commission,  formed  to  improve  the  mode 
of  governing,  was  hastening  the  decision  of  the  question  when 
Blake's  disaster  at  Valencia  completed  the  work.  Carlctta's 
agent  was  active  in  her  behalf,  but  the  eloquent  and  honest 
Augustine  Arguelles  was  opposed  to  him;  and  the  Cortes^ 
recognising  her  claim  to  the  succession,  denied  her  the  regencf 
because  of  a  previous  deoree  which  excluded  all  royal  person^ 
figes  from  that  office. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1812,  afber  a  secret  discussion  of 
twenty-four  hours  a  new  regency  of  five  members,  two  bang 
A.mericans,  was  proclaimed    They  were  .the  duke  of  Infon- 
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'tidol^iieii  in  TCngiand,  Henry  OTDoimel,  admiral  Vnianricflpek), 

Joadma  de  Mosquera^  and  Ignaeios  de  Bibaa.     Eadi  was  to 

loftve  the  president  by  rotation  for  six  months,  and  they 

^QommeBeed    beneficially.     O'Donnd  beiiig   friendly  to   the 

Briiwli  aJlliaBioe  proposed  a  military  feast  to  restore  harmony 

hetwecfi  the  "Fkiglish  and  Spanish  officers;  he  made  many 

<^nges  in  the  dc^rtment  of  war  and  finances,  consulted  the 

Bntish  generals,  diafaanded  several  had  regiments  and  inoor- 

porated  the  men  with  other  battalions;  he  also  lednoed  many 

ineffident  and  malignant  colonels,  and  striking  off  from  the 

pay  lists    all    unemployed   and  absent   officers  they  were 

iofond  to  be  fi:ve  thowand  in  nnmber !     Ballesteros,  appointed 

^aptain-geooral  <^  Andahiaa,  veoeiTed  command  of  the  foarA 

jomy,  liead-qaarterB  being  pnidently  removed  to  Algesiras  and 

the  troope  incieaaed  by  drafts  from  CacBz  to  ten  or  twelve 

"tiiODsand  men.     A  new  army  was  set  on  foot  in  Murcia,  and 

to  dieck  tia£ng  with  the  French  a  general  blockade  of  all 

Uie  coast  in  their  posaesncn  from  Boeas  to  St.  Sebastian  was 

dedazed. 

Bnt  all  thas  activity  was  sinq>ly  to  obtain  an  English  loan! 
Palling  of  tiiat  the  <M  diipntes  hnke  out,  the  democratic  spirit 
:gaiiied  strength  in  the  Cortes,  the  anti-English  party  ang- 
mented,  tiie  press  abounded  in  lR)ei8  impugning  the  good  &ith 
•of  tiie  British  nation,  especially  with  respect  to  Geuta,  for 
whidi  however  there  was  some  plausible  gromid  of  suspidon, 
iliecause  the  acqmsition  of  tint  fortress  had  actually  been  pro- 
posed to  lord  Xiverpod.  The  new  regency,  as  violent  as  thdr 
-predecessors  with  respect  to  America,  disregarded  the  media- 
tion, and  having  secretiy  organised  in  Gailicia  an  expedition 
:agaan8t  the  colonies  supplied  it  with  artillery  furnished  from 
England  for  the  French  war,  and  then,  under  another  pretence, 
<lemanded  money  of  the  British  minister  to  forward  this 
iniquit<ms  folly. 

FolUical  state  o/Porttigal. — ^In  October,  1811,  all  evils  were 
nggravated.  The  retnm  of  the  royal  fsmily  was  put  off,  and 
iihe  mHitaiy  lefcxrm  which  Beresford  was  at  Lisbon  to  effsct 
Ihwarted  or  retarded  by  the  r^ency.  Mr.  Stuart  indeed 
forced  a  repsar  of  tite  bridges  and  roads  in  Beira,  and  the 
iMUtial  supplj  ^^  ^^  fortresses;  and  though  opposed  by 
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Kedondo,  for  the  first  time,  he  made  the  regency  substitute 
a  military  chest  and  commissariat  instead  of  the  old  ^  Junta 
de  Viveres.'  Forjas  and  Eedondo  then  disputed  for  the 
custody  of  the  new  chest ;  and  when  Mr.  Stuart  explained  to 
the  one,  that  the  intent  being  to  separate  the  money  of  the 
army  from  that  of  the  civil  departments  his  claims  were  in- 
compatible with  such  an  object;  and  to  the  other  that  the 
conduct  of  his  own  department  was  already  more  than  he 
could  manage,  both  were  offended.  This  new  source  of  dis- 
order was  only  partially  closed  by  withholding  the  subsidy 
until  they  yielded. 

Great  malversations  in  the  revenue  were  also  discovered; 
and  a  plan  to  enforce  an  impartial  exaction  of  the  ^  decima/ 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Nogueira  at  the  desire  of  Wellington, 
was  so  ill-received  by  those  whose  illegal  exemptions  it 
attacked,  that  the  Souzas  immediately  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  objectors  out  of  doors.  Nogueira  then  modi- 
fied it,  but  the  Souzas  still  opposed,  and  as  Wellington,  judging 
the  modification  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  principle,  would  not 
recede  from  the  first  plan  a  permanent  dispute  and  a  perma- 
nent evil  were  thus  established  by  that  pernicious  faction.  In 
fine,  not  the  Souzas  only  but  the  whole  regency,  thinking  the 
war  was  virtually  decided  in  their  favour,  were  intent  to  drive 
the  British  away  by  disgusting  the  general.  A  new  quarrel 
also  arose  in  the  Brazils.  Lord  Wellington  had  been  created 
eonde  de  Vimiero,  Beresford  conde  de  Trancoso,  Silveira  conde 
d'Amarante ;  and  other  minor  honours  had  been  conferred  on 
subordinate  officers.  They  had  however  been  delayed  in  a 
marked  manner,  and  lord  Strangford,  who  appears  to  have 
been  ruled  entirely  by  the  Souza  faction  and  was  therefore 
opposed  to  Forjas,  charged,  or  as  he  termed  it,  reported  a 
charge  made  against  the  latter  at  the  Brazils,  for  having  cul- 
pably delayed  the  official  returns  of  the  officers  who  were  thus 
to  be  rewarded.  Against  this  unfounded  accusation,  for  the 
report  had  been  made  and  Forjas  was  not  the  person  to  whose 
department  it  belonged,  lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  pro« 
tested,  because  of  the  injustice  and  of  its  being  designed  to 
•cause  the  removal  of  Forjas.  The  English  general  was  how- 
ever placed  in  a  strange  position,  for  while  his  letters  to  Forjas 
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were  menacing  rebukes  to  him  and  bis  coadjutors  for  their 
neglect  of  public  affairs,  and  his  formal  complaints  of  the 
regency  were  transmitted  to  the  Brazils,  he  was  thus  compelled 
to  send  other  letters  in  support  of  the  persons  whom  he  was 
charging  with  misconduct. 

In  the  midst  of  these  embarrassments  an  accidental  event 
was  like  to  have  brought  the  question  of  the  British  remaining 
m  Portugal  to  a  very  sudden  decision.  While  Massena  was 
before  the  lines,  one  d*Amblemont  had  appeared  in  North 
America,  and  given  to  Onis  the  Spanish  minister  there  a  plan 
for  burning  the  British  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  wluch  he  pretended 
to  have  reoeived  orders  from  the  French  government  to 
execute.  This  plan  being  transmitted  to  the  Brazils  many 
persons  named  by  d'Amblemont  as  implicated  were  arrested 
at  Lisbon  and  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro,  although  Mr.  Stuart  had 
ascertained  the  whole  affiedr  to  be  a  forgery.  The  attention 
paid  to  this  man  by  Onis  and  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro 
induced  him  to  make  further  trial  of  their  credulity,  and  he 
then  brought  forward  a  correspondence  between  the  principal 
authorities  of  Mexico  and  the  French  government;  he  even 
produced  letters  from  the  French  ministers,  directing  intrigues 
to  be  commenced  at  Lisbon  and  the  French  interest  there  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  intendant  of  police, 
Mr.  Stuart,  lamenting  the  ruin  of  many  innocent  persons 
whom  this  forging  villain  was  thus  dooming,  prayed  lord 
Wellesley  to  interfere;  but  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  falling 
headlong  into  the  snare,  sent  orders  to  arrest  more  victims, 
and  amongst  others,  without  assigning  cause  and  without 
communication  with  the  English  general,  the  regency  seized 
one  Borel  a  clerk  to  the  British  paymaster-general.  This  act, 
contrary  to  treaty,  hostile  to  the  alliance  and  insulting,  raised 
Wellington's  indignation.  He  notified  to  the  Portuguese 
government  his  resolution,  unless  good  reasons  were  assigned 
and  satisfaction  made  for  the  outrage,  to  order  all  persons 
attached  to  the  British  to  place  themselves  in  security  under 
the  protection  of  the  army  until  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
British  prince  regent  should  be  made  known.  Then  the  long** 
gathering  political  storm  seemed  ready  to  break  but  suddenly 
the  horizon  cleared. 
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Lord  WdUingto&'s  letter  to  the  priitee,  baeked  by  lord 
Wdlesley's  vigozoiis  diplomacy,  bad  at  last  alanned  tbe  emut 
ci  Bio  Janelra,  and  in  the  v^  crisis  of  Borel'a-  case  came: 
letters  from  the  prince  regent  approying  all  the  ebangea  pro^ 
posed  by  the  English  general.  The  oontra&tion  given  by 
Mr.  Stttart  to  the  calumnies  of  tibe  Sonsa  fuldon  was  taken 
as  the  ground  for  retracting^  linhaie's  insulting  note  rebtiTfr 
to  that  gentlenuuL's  omdnet.  Pnneipal  Souzairas  not  dis- 
missed, TLGe  was  Forjai^  lengnatioa  noticed^  b«t  the  prinee 
dedared  he  voold  overlook  that  minister's  disobedience  and 
tttain  him  in  eiffiee;  thus  proving  thait  fear,  not  conviction  or 
justieey  for  Forjcui  had  not  been  disobedient^  was  the  true 
cause  of  this  seeming  return  to  friendly  rations  with  the 
AitiflAi.  Mr»  Stuart,  considering  the  snbmisaon  of  the  prince 
to  be  a  mere  nominal  concession  of  pawer  which  was  yet  ti> 
be  ripened  into  real  authority,  looked  for  further  diffiealtie» 
and  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  however  made  it  a  pmnt  of 
iionour  to  defend  Eoijas  and  Nogoeira  irom  the  secret  veUf- 
geance  of  tbe  opposite  fiurtion.  This  submission  of  the  court 
however,  gave  the  British  an  imposing  influence  which  ren* 
dered  the  Souzas'  opposition  nugatory  for  the  moment.  Borel 
was  released  and  excuses  were  made  for  his  arrest, — the 
formation  of  a  mifitary  chest  was  pushed  with  vigour, — the 
paper  money  was  raised  in  vahiCy^— the  revenue  was  somewhat 
increased  and  Beresford  was  ««ibled  to  make  progress  in  the 
restoration  of  the  army.  But  the  prince  directed  the  regancj 
to  revive  his  claim  to  Olivenza  immediately,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  Wellington  could  stifle  this  absurd  proceedings 
neither  did  the  forced  harmony  last,  for  the  old  abases 
aflBecting  the  dvil  administration  of  the  army  rather  increased, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  narration  of  military  operations  which 
are  now  to  be  treated  of. 

After  the  combats  about  Guinaldo  the  allied  aimy  was 
extensively  cantoned  on  both  sides  of  the  Coa.  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  was  distantly  observed  by  the  Bntish,  and  so  dosdy 
by  Julian  Sanches,  that  on  the  15th  he  carried  off  more  thra 
two  hundred  oxen  from  under  the  guns  of  the  plaee  and  cap* 
tared  Benaud  the  governor  who  had  imprudently  ventured 
out  with  a  weak  escort.    At  this  time  Marmont  had  a  division 
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in  Flaoenaia,  and  the  rest  of  hk  in&ntiy  between  that  plaoo 
md  Madrid;  bat  bis  eayalry  was  at  Penenoida  on  the  Sal*- 
manca  side  <tf  the  mountains^  and  his  line  of  commnnicatioa 
was  organised  on  the  road  of  the  Facrto  de  Pica  Dorsenne** 
anny  stretched  from  the  Torsoes  to  Astorga^  the  walls  of 
wbidi  and  those  of  Zamoim  and  other  towns  in  Leon  were 
being  restored  that  the  ibi  oouitiy  might  be  held  with  a 
lev  trcM^  against  the  Qallician  arm j.  It  was  this  scattering 
of  the  enemjT  iriiich  had  enabled  Welfington  to  send  Hill 
against  Girard  at  Arojo  de  Molino;  but  iriien  the  reinforce- 
meats  from  France  reached  the  army  of  Portugal  the  army  of 
the  north  was  again  concentrated,  and  would  have  inyaded 
Gallicia  while  Bonnet  attacked  the  Astorias  if  Julian 
Sanchea's  exploit  had  not  rendered  it  necessary  first  to  re* 
uftoaiandadBoMga 

In  this  view  a  large  convoy  was  collected  at  Bahmanca  by 
general  Thiebaalt,  who  spread  a  report  that  a  force  was  to> 
assemble  towards  Tamamea  and  the  convoy  was  for  its  siq^ 
port.  This  rumour  did  not  deceive  Wellington;  but  he 
believed  the  whole  army  of  the  north  and  one  division  of  the 
anny  of  Pinrtugal  would  be  employed  in  the  operation,  and 
therefore  made  arrangements  to  pass  the  Agueda  and  attack 
them  on  the  mardL  Heavy  rains  rendered  the  fords  of  that 
river  impracticable^  TUebanlt  seized  the  occasion  to  intro* 
duoe  his  convoy,  and  leaving  a  new  governor  returned  on 
the  2nd  of  November  before  the  waters  had  subsided.  One 
brigade  of  the  light  division  was  at  this  time  on  the  Ya^ 
dillo,  yet  it  was  too  weak  to  meddle  with  the  French,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  reinforce  it  while  the  Agueda  was  over- 
flowed;  scarcdy  can  an  army  ever  pass  it  in  winter,  because  of 
the  narrow  roads  the  depth  of  the  fords  and  ruggedness  of 
ibe  banks;  it  will  suddenly  rise  from  rain  in  the  hills  with-* 
out  any  previous  indication  in  the  plains,  and  the  violence 
and  d^th  of  its  stream  will  swe^  away  any  temporary  bridge 
and  render  it  impossible  to  pass  ezoept  by  tiie  stone  bridge 
of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  which  was  at  this  tune  in  the  enany*a 
posBession. 

Eaify  in  November  Docsenne  macched  a  body  of  troqpa 
tovracds  the  hills  above  (Sudad  as  if  to  conduct  another 
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conyoj;  but  the  allied  troops  passed  the  Agueda  at  the  ford 
of  Zamara,  whereupon  the  French  retired,  and  their  rear 
was  harassed  bj  Carlos  d'Espa£[a  and  Julian  Sanchez,  who 
captured  some  provisions  and  money  contributions  they 
had  raised.  But  now  the  country  between  the  Coa  and' 
the  Agueda  was  exhausted;  and  as  the  Portuguese  govern** 
ment  still  neglected  to  supply  transport  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  up  the  field  supply  from  the  points  of  water  car- 
riage to  the  army.  Wellington  was  therefore,  contrary  to  all 
military  rules,  compelled  to  separate  his  divisions  in  the  £eu^ 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  spread  the  troops,  especially  the  cavalry, 
even  to  the  Mondego  and  the  valley  of  the  Douro  or  see  them 
starved. 

To  cover  this  dangerous  proceeding  he  kept  a  considerable : 
body  of  men  beyond  the  Coa,  and  the  state  of  all  the  rivers 
and  roads  coupled  with  the  distance  of  the  enemy  in  some 
measure  protected  him.  Hill's  second  expedition  into  Estre- 
madura  was  then  also  drawing  the  attention  of  the  French 
towards  that  quarter;  and  Marmont  being  about  to  detach 
iMontbrun  towards  Valencia,  had  withdrawn  Foy's  division 
from  Placensia  and  concentrated  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army  at  Toledo;  all  this  r^idered  the  scattering  of  the 
alties  less  dangerous,  and  in  fact  no  evil  consequences  ensued* 
The  war  of  positions  had  therefore  turned  entirely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  allies,  Wellington  by  taking  post  near 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  while  Hill  moved  round  Badajos  had  in 
a  manner  paralysed  three  powerful  armies.  For  Soult^ 
harassed  by  Hill  in  Estremadura  and  by  Ballesteros  and 
Skerrett  in  Andalusia,  failed  in  both  quarters;  and  although 
Marmont  in  conjunction  with  Dorsenne  had  succoured  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  the  invasion  of  Gallicia  had  been  again  stopped 
short  and  his  enterprises  confined  to  the  re-occupation  of  the 
Asturias. 

Almeida  was  now  repaired  so  far  as  to  resist  a  sudden 
attack,  and  while  the  recent  movement  across  the  Agueda 
occupied  the  enemy's  attention,  the  battering-train  and  siege 
stores  were  introduced  without  notice  as  an  armament  for  the 
new  works.  A  trestle-bridge  to  throw  over  the  Agueda  was 
also  secretly  prepared  in  the  arsenal  of  Almeida  by  major 
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Sturgeon  of  the  staff  eoipB^  an  officer  whose  brilliant  talents, 
scientific  resources,  and  unmitigated  activity  oonUnnallj 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  armj.  Thus  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  attack  of  (Sudad  advanced  while  the  English 
general  seemed  to  be  only  intent  npon  defending  his  own 
positions. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Having  now  brought  the  story  of  the  war  to  that  period, 
when^  after  many  changes  of  fortune^  the  chances  had  become 
more  equal  and  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  thrown  between  the 
contending  powers^  a  prize  for  the  readiest  and  boldest 
warrior,  I  would,  ere  it  is  shown  how  Wellington  seized  it, 
recal  to  the  reader's  recollection  the  previous  vicissitudes  of 
the  contest.  How,  when  the  first  or  insurrectional  epoch  of 
the  war  had  terminated  successfully  for  the  Spaniards,  Napo- 
leon vehemently  broke  and  dispersed  their  armies  and  drove 
the  British  auxiliaries  to  embark  at  Coruna.  How  the  war  with 
Austria  and  the  inactivity  of  Joseph  rendered  the  emperor's 
victories  unavailing  and  revived  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards. 
How  sir  A.  Wellesley,  victorious  on  the  Douro,  marched  into 
Spain,  and  though  compelled  by  the  great  force  of  the  enemy 
combined  with  Spanish  bad  faith  to  retreat,  as  Moore  from 
the  same  causes  had  retreated,  his  advance  had  freed  Gallicia, 
as  Moore's  advance  had  previously  saved  Andalusia.  How 
the  Peninsulars,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  their  allies,  still 
possessed  the  Asturias,  Gallicia,  Portugal,  Andalusia,  Murcia^ 
Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  and  every  important  harbour  and 
fortress  except  Santander,  Santona,  Barcelona,  and  St. 
Sebastian. 

How  Wellington,  appreciating  the  advantages  which  an 
invaded  people  possess  in  their  numerous  lines  of  operation, 
counselled  the  Spaniards  and  forced  the  Portuguese  to  adopt 
a  defensive  war;  and  with  the  more  reason  that  England, 
abounding  beyond  all  nations  in  military  resources  and  invin- 
cible as  a  naval  power,  could  form  with  her  ships  a  secure 
exterior  floating  base  or  line  of  dep6ts  round  the  Peninsula, 
and  was  ready  to  employ  her  armies  as  well  as  her  squadrons 
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in  the  rtroggle.  Hofvr  the  Speakodiy  nnheading  these  edmo^ 
mtMMifly  sofQght  great  battlee  and  in  a  fow  montha  loat  the 
Aatnriaa,  Andahisiaj  Esttemadan^  Angon,  and  the  beat  for* 
treaKS  of  CSitalonia,and  were  agam  laid  proatrate  and  hdpleaa 
before  the  enemy.  How  the  Tictorions  French  annka  moving 
onwarda  in  swelling  piide  daahed  against  the  roeka  of  lisbon^ 
and  then  receded,  broken  and  refluent^  mitil  theEng^iah  gen»> 
nl  once  more  stood  a  ecmqneror  on  the  frontier  of  Spain* 
Had  he  then  retaken  Badi^oa  and  Bodxigo  he  would  have 
^kyrionsly  finished  the  fenith  or  defensire  epodi  of  the  war; 
but  being  baffled  partly  by  skill  partly  by  fortune,  ftctioosly 
opjpoaed  by  the  Piningneae  regency,  thwuted  by  the  Spanish 
government,  only  half  supported  by  hia  own  cabinet,  and 
pestered  by  the  f oUiea  of  all  three,  he  was  reduced  to  seeming 
inaetiyity  while  the  French  added  Taragona  and  the  lich  king- 
dom of  Valencia  to  their  conquests. 

On  these  things  the  reader  should  reflect  They  are  the 
prooii  that  En^^  steel,  English  gold,  En^^ish  genius, 
Engli^  infinenee,  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Spanish  inde- 
pendence; and  this  is  not  said  as  a  matter  of  boaaty  althou^ 
it  was  very  gloxions !  but  as  a  useful  lesson  of  cxperieDce.  On 
the  other  himd  the  prodigioua  strength  of  Franee  under  N^bo- 
lecm,  that  strength  which  could  at  once  fi^t  England  and 
Austria  and  aim  at  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
reduction  of  Russia  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  and  all  with 
good  hope  of  sucoesa,  creates  amazement!  Let  it  not  be 
aaid  the  empercn-'s  efforts  in  the  war  of  Spain  were  feeble,  for 
if  the  insurrectional  epoch  wiudi  waa  unexpected  and  aod- 
dmtal  be  set  aside,  the  grandeur  of  his  efforts  will  be  found 
answerable  to  his  gigantic  rqpvtation.  In  1809  the  Freadi 
«my  was  gradually  decreased  by  losses  and  drafts  for  the 
Austrian  war  from  three  hundred  and  thirty-fire  thousand  to 
two  hundred  and  twoity-six  thousand.  But  in  1810  it  waa 
^gain  raiaed  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand,  and 
fluctuated  between  that  number  and  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thoasand  until  August,  1811,  when  it  waa  again 
raised  to  three  hundred  and  serenty^two  thousand  ^P«»^^*» 
men  with  fifty-two  thonsaud  horses!  And  yet 
ibre  are  writers  who  assert  that  Napolecm  neglected  the  war 
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in  Spain!  But  so  great  is  the  natural  strength  of  that  country, 
that  had  the  firmness  of  the  nation  in  battle  and  its  wisdom 
in  council  been  commensurate  with  its  constancy  in  resistance, 
even  this  power,  backed  by  the  four  hundred  thousand  men 
who  marched  to  Russia,  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  subdue 
it.  But  weak  in  fight  and  steeped  in  folly  the  Spaniards 
would  have  been  trampled  in  the  dust  but  for  the  man  whose 
great  combinations  are  now  to  be  related. 

The  nicety,  quickness,  prudence  and  audacity  of  Wellington's 
operations  cannot  however  be  justly  estimated  without  an 
exact  knowledge  of  his  political,  local,  and  moral  position. 
His  political  difficulties  have  been  described,  his  moral  situa* 
tion  was  simply  that  of  a  man  who  felt  that  all  depended 
upon  himself,  and  that  he  must  by  rapid  and  unexpected 
strokes  effect  in  the  field  what  his  brother  could  not  effect 
in  the  cabinet  while  the  power  of  the  Perceval  faction  was 
prevalent  in  England. 

To  understand  his  local  or  military  position  the  conforma^ 
tion  of  the  country  and  the  lines  of  communication  must  be 
carefully  considered. 

Dorsenne's  principal  magazine  was  at  Yalladolid,  his  ad- 
vanced posts  were  on  the  Tormes,  from  whence  to  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  was  four  long  marches  through  a  wild  forest  country*^ 
Wellington's  line  was  supplied  from  Lisbon  to  Baiva  on  the 
Mondego  by  water,  after  which  the  land  carriage  was  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  through  wild  mountains  and  devastated 
valleys:  it  required  fifteen  days  to  bring  a  convoy  from 
Lisbon  to  the  Agueda.  His  flank  communication  with 
Oporto  run  through  eighty  miles  of  rugged  country  before 
the  first  point  of  water  carriage  on  the  Douro  could  be 
reached.  His  communication  with  Hill  was  likewise  through 
a  country  of  strong  passes,  offering  no  resources  for  supply, 
and  his  field  magazines  there  were  filled  from  Abrantes,  the 
highest  navigable  point  on  the  Tagus;  Yilha  Yelha  on  this 
line  has  been  before  noticed  as  famishing  the  only  sure 
military  passage  over  the  Tagus  between  Almaraz  and 
Abrantes.  In  these  relative  positions  the  advantages  were 
with  respect  to  the  siege  and  succour  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo 
"  balanced;  for  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Agueda  being 
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exhausted,  and  beyond  that  capricious  river  no  covering  posi* 
tion,  the  greater  distance  of  the  French  from  the  fortress  was- 
thus   compensated   to  them.      This  consideration   had  pre- 
vented the  attack  of  Rodrigo  in  May  and  turned  Welling- 
ton's attention  towards  Badajos.     But  the  aspect  of  affairs 
soon  changed.     The  skill  of  Fhillipon,  the  diligence  of  Mar- 
mont,  the  generalship  of  Soult  in  stopping  at  Llerena  after 
Alhuera,    rescued   Badajos;    and  though  Wellington's    still 
greater  generalship  in  stopping  on  the  Caya  prevented  further 
mischief^   the   mbconduct    of    the    Portuguese  government 
combined  with  Marmont*s  new  position  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  precluded  a  renewal  of  the  siege.     The  fallacious  hope 
of  finding  Ciudad  Eodrigo  unprovided  brought  the  English 
general   hastily  hack  to  the  Coa,   but  though  he  thereby 
stopped  the  invasion  of  Gallicia  he  could  undertake  no  offen- 
sive operations^  being  bridled  by  the  positions  of  Dorsenne 
and  Marmont.     For  if  he  advanced  against  Salamanca  his 
communications  with  Hill  and  even  with  Lisbon  would  be 
exposed  to  Marmont;  and  if  he  turned  against  that  marshal 
Dorsenne  and  Soult  would  have  closed  on  his  flanks.     These 
things  being  overlooked,  some  able  ofiicers  at  the  period  of 
the  Elbodon  combat  censured  the  line  of  retreat  to  Sabugal, 
because  it  uncovered  the  line  of  Celorico  and  exposed  the 
battering-train    then  at  Villa  Ponte;  but  war  is  always  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  and  to  risk  guns,  of  whose  vicinity  the 
enemy  was  not  aware,  was  better  than  giving  up  the  commu- 
nication with  Hill  which  was  threatened  by  Foy's  advance  to 
Zarza  Maior. 

After  the  allies  came  to  Beira,  Dorsenne  and  Marmont 
being  reinforced  became  separately  equal  to  Wellington,  and 
together  too  strong.  Soult,  master  of  Andalusia,  had  a 
moveable  reserve  of  twenty  thousand  men,  Suchet  gained 
ground  in  Valencia,  the  Asturias  were  re-occupied  by  Bonnet, 
and  the  army  of  the  centre  was  re-organized.  To  besiege 
Ciudad  or  Badajos  in  form  was  hopeless ;  and  the  rumour  of 
Kapoleon's  arrival  made  the  English  general  look  once  more  to 
.  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras :  but  when  the  certainty  of  a  Russian 
war  removed  this  fear  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  became 
possible.     There  was  then  a  good  battering-train  in  Almeida, 
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^cnd  the  worias  of  that  place  if  ere  restored,  the  Bne  of  eonmni'- 
uieation  with  Oporto  was  oompletelj  oi^gamzed  and  diortened 
hy  improving  tiie  navigation  of  the  Douro;  Bodrigo  itself 
wm  weakly  garrisoned  and  the  French  ignorance  as  to  the 
state  of  the  i^es'  preparations  gave  hope  of  a  sur|;»i8e.  It 
was  however  only  from  surprise  success  could  be  expected, 
aiklitwas  not  the  least  of  Wellington's  merits  that  he  so 
well  concealed  Ms  pr^Mrations  for  so  long  a  period.  No 
othor  operation  was  open,  and  yet  he  could  not 
inactive  because  around  him  the  whole  &bric  of  the  war  ^ 
falling  to  pieces  firom  the  fdly  of  the  governments  he 
serving.  If  he  could  not  effect  a  blow  agieunst  ihe  Frerndbi 
while  Ki^leon  was  engaged  in  the  Russian  war  the  P»iiii« 
fmla  would  be  lo^ 

To  surprise  a  third*rate  fortress  with  a  weak  garrison  seems 
«  small  matter  in  such  grave  drcumstaaces,  but  in  reality  it 
was  the  first  step  in  a  |^an  whidi  saved  the  Peninsuia,  wliieii 
nothing  else  could  have  saved  it.  Wellington  knew  tiie 
valley  of  the  Tagus  could  not  long  support  the  army  of 
Portugal  and  the  army  of  the  oentrej — he  knew  by  inter- 
cepted letters  that  Marmont  and  the  king  were  at  open  war 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  judged,  if  he  could  surprise  Oiudad 
Bodrigo,  the  army  of  Portugal  would  for  the  sake  of  provi- 
sions and  to  protect  Leon,  uncovered  by  the  departure  of  tiie 
imperial  guards,  concentrate  in  that  province.  This  first  step 
would  therefore  break  the  bar  Napoleon  had  laised  to  offen- 
sive operations.  For  to  keep  magazines  in  reserve  for  sudden 
expeditions,  feeding  meanwhile  as  they  could  upon  the  country, 
was  ^e  French  manner,  and  hence  want  of  provisions  never 
obstructed  their  moving  upon  important  occasions;  yet 
Wellingtoa  liiought  the  tempestuous  season  would  rendar  it 
difficult  foor  Marmont  wh^i  thus  forced  into  Leon  to  move 
with  great  masses;  wherefore  he  proposed  if  Bodrigo  fell  to 
mardi  by  Yilha  Yelha  to  Estremadura  and  suddenly  bcfidcge 
Eadajos  also,  the  preparations  to  be  seccetly  made  in  Ehras, 
under  protection  of  Hill's  corps,  lliis  was  the  seeond  step, 
and  one  of  promise,  because  <^  the  jealounes  of  the  marshab 
the  wet  season  and  his  own  oombinstkms,  wMdh  woaM 
impede  the  conc^itration  of  due  French  armicB  and  pre?saiit 
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them  from  keeping  together  if  tiiej  did  miite.  He  kid  hopei 
iikewifle  tbacfc  BmDeBteroif  corpB,  now  augmented,  would  Tex 
Soult's  poets  on  €be  eout  while  Hill  and  Morillo  hariwed 
him  on  the  Gna&ma;  and  if  Badajos  fell,  he  derigned  to 
leave  a  force  to  eoyer  it  against  the  aim j  ci  the  centre  and 
fight  Soolt  in  Andalnma.  For  he  judged  that  Marmont  eonld 
mot  in  d^idt  of  pvorisions  pass  beyond  Ae  Ghiadianay  nor 
fellow  him  before  the  harvest  was  ripe;  ndther  did  he  fear 
Imn  in  Beiia,  becsose  the  torrents  woiild  be  folly  the  ooontiy 
s  desert,  and  &e  mi]itia»  aided  by  a  small  regular  corps  and 
covered  hj  Ahnoda  and  Cindad  Bodrigo,  would  be  si^ctent 
to  prevent  any  serious  impression  on  Portugal  during  the 
invasion  of  Andalusia. 

This  plan,  subtle  and  vigorous,  was  the  more  daring  because 
his  own  troops  were  not  in  good  plight.  He  had  indeed 
reeeiyed  reinforcements,  but  the  in&ntiy  had  served  at  Wal- 
dieren  and  exposure  to  night  air  or  even  slight  hardships 
threw  them  by  hundreds  into  the  hospital,  while  the  new 
Tegiments  of  cavalry,  inexperienced  and  not  acclimated,  were 
found,  men  and  horses,  so  unfit  for  duty  that  he  sent  them  to 
the  rear.  The  pay  of  the  army  was  three  months  in  arrear, 
1ihe  supplies,  brought  up  with  difficulty,  were  very  scanty,— 
half  and  quarter  rations  were  often  served,  sometimes  the 
troops  were  without  any  bread  for  three  days  consecutively^ 
and  thor  clothing  was  so  patdied  that  scvrcdy  a  regiment 
could  be  known  by  its  uniform.  Chopped  straw,  the  only 
forage,  was  very  scaroe,  the  regimental  animals  were  dying  of 
hunger,  com  was  rarely  distributed  save  to  the  generals  and 
staS^  and  even  the  horses  of  the  artillery  and  the  old  cavalry 
smfl^red; — the  yery  mules  of  Ihe  commissariat  were  pinched 
and  the  muleteers  eight  months  in  arrears  of  pay.  The  can- 
tonments about  the  Coa  and  Agueda  were  unhealthy  from  the 
Tains,  twenty  thousand  men  were  in  hospital^  and,  deduction 
made  for  other  diuns,  only  fifty-four  thousand  of  both  nations, 
induing  garrisons  and  posts  of  communication,  were  under 
arms.  To  finidi  the  picture,  a  sulky  apathy  in  the  Portuguese 
jegeacjy  produced  by  the  prince's  letter,  was  becoming  more 
hurtful  than  the  former  active  opposition.  ITet  these  dis- 
tresses Wellington  with  surprising  subtlety  turned  to  the 
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advantage  of  his  present  designs;  for  the  enemy  were  aware  of 
the  misery  in  the  army  and  their  imagination  magnified  it ; 
and  as  the  allied  troops  were  scattered  for  relief  from  the 
Qata  mountains  to  the  Douro^  from  the  Agueda  to  the  Mon- 
dego  immediately  after  the  battering-train  entered  Almeida, 
both  armies  concluded  that  the  guns  were  to  arm  that 
fortress  as  a  cover  to  the  extended  country  quarters  which 
necessity  had  forced  upon  the  British  general.  Not  even 
the  engineers  employed  in  the  preparations  knew  more 
than  that  a  siege  or  the  simulation  of  a  siege  was  in  con- 
templation; but  when  it  was  to  be  attempted^  or  that  it  would 
be  attempted  at  all^  none  knew; — even  the  quarter-master 
general  Murray  was  suffered  to  go  home  on  leave  with  the 
full  persuasion  that  no  operation  would  take  place  before 
spring. 

In  the  new  cantonments  abundance  of  provisions  and  dry 
weather,  for  in  Beira  the  first  rains  generally  subside  during 
December,  stopped  the  sickness  and  restored  three  thousand 
men  to  the  ranks;  and  the  privations  had  in  no  manner  weak- 
ened the  moral  courage  of  the  troops.  The  old  regiments 
were  incredibly  hardy  and  experienced  in  all  things  necessary 
to  sustain  their  strength  and  efficacy;  the  staff  was  well  prac- 
tised; and  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  military  secretary,  had 
established  such  an  intercourse  between  the  head-quarters  and 
the  battalion  chiefs,  that  the  latter  had,  so  to  speak,  direct 
communication  with  the  general-in-chief  upon  all  the  business 
of  their  regiments,  a  privilege  which  stimulated  the  enthusiasm 
and  zeal  of  all.  For  the  regimental  commanders  being  gene- 
rally very  young  men,  the  distinctions  of  rank  were  not  rigidly 
enforced,  and  the  merit  of  each  officer  was  consequently  better 
known  and  more  earnestly  supported  when  promotion  and 
honours  were  to  be  obtained.  By  this  method  lord  Fitzroy 
acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  moral  state  of  each  regi- 
ment, rendered  his  own  office  important  and  gracious  with  the 
army,  and  with  such  discretion  and  judgment  that  the  military 
hierarchy  was  in  no  manner  weakened:  all  the  daring  young 
men  were  excited,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  political 
difficulties  of  their  general  anticipated  noble  triumphs  which 
were  happily  realized. 
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The  favourable  moment  for  action  so  long  watched  for  by 
Wellington  came  at  last.  An  imperial  decree  had  again 
remodelled  the  French  armies.  That  of  Aragon  was  directed 
to  give  up  four  divisions  to  form  a  new  corps  under  Reille^ 
called  the  *  a/rmy  of  i^  Ehro^  its  head-quarters  to  be  at  Lerida. 
The  armj  of  the  south  was  recomposed  in  six  divisions  of 
infantry  and  three  of  cavalry,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of 
Badajos.  Marshal  Victor  returned  to  France  discontented, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  whose  reputation  had  been  abated  by 
this  war,  and  his  divisions  were  given  to  Conroux,  Barrois, 
Villatte,  L&val,  Drouet,  Daricau,  Peyremont,  Digeon,  and  the 
younger  Soult.  The  reserve  of  Monthion  was  broken  up,  and 
the  army  of  the  north,  destined  to  maintain  the  great  com- 
mnnications  with  France  and  to  reduce  the  partidas  on  that 
Hne,  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  districts  round  St.  Ander, 
Sebastian,  Burgos,  and  Pampeluna,  and  to  communicate  by 
the  left  with  the  new  army  of  the  Ebro;  it  was  also  exceed- 
ingly reduced  in  numbers,  for  the  imperial  guards,  seventeen 
thousand  strong,  being  required  for  the  Russian  war  marched 
in  December  to  France.  All  the  Polish  battalions,  the 
skeletons  of  the  cavalry  regiments,  and  several  thousand  choice 
men  destined  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  old  guard  were  drafted; 
so  that  not  less  than  forty  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  maimed  and  worn-out  men  being  sent  to 
France  at  the  same  time,  the  force  in  the  Peninsula  was  dimi- 
nished by  sixty  thousand  men. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  north  arrived  at 
Burgos  in  January,  and  a  division  was  immediately  sent  to 
drive  Mendizabel  from  the  Montana  de  St  Ander.     But  as 
this  arrangement  weakened  the  grand  line  of  communication 
with  France  Marmont  was  ordered  to  abandon  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus  and  fix  his  head-quarters  at  Yalladolid  or  Salamanca. 
Ciudad  Eodrigo,  the  sixth  and  seventh  governments,  and  the 
Asturias,  were  also  placed  under  his  authority,  by  which  Sou- 
ham  and  Bonnet's  division,  forming  together  about  eighteen 
thousand  men,  were  added  to  his  army,  but  the  former  general 
returned  to  France.      These  two    divisions  were   however 
extended  for  the  sake  of  supplies  from  the  Asturias  to  Toledo, 
and  as  Montbrun  was  then  near  Valencia  and  Soult's  attention 
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distracted  between  Tari&  and  Hill's  pozBoit  of  Drouet,  the 

French  were  employed  over  an  immense  tract  of  country. 

Marmont  also,  deceived  by  the  seemingly  careless  winter  atti^ 

tude  of  the  allies  left  Bodrigo  unprotected  and  Wellington 

instantly  jumped  with  both  feet  upon  the  devoted  fortress. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SIEOE  OF   CIUDAD  BODRIOO. 


Thibty-fitb  thousand  men,  cayairy  inqladed,  were  disposable 
for  this  enterprise.  The  materials  for  the  siege  were  placed 
at  QallegoB,  Villa  del  Cierro,  and  Espeja^  on  the  left  of  the 
j&^eda,  and  the  ammunition  was  at  Almeida.  From  those 
places  the  hired  carts  and  mules  were  to  bring  up  the  stores 
to  the  pare;  seyenty  pieces  of  ordnance  had  been  collected,, 
but  from  the  scardty  of  transports  only  thirty-eight  guns 
could  be  brought  to  the  trenches,  and  these  would  haye 
wanted  their  due  supi^y  of  amrnHnition,  if  eight  thousand 
shot  had  not  been  found  amidst  the  ruins  of  Almeida.  A 
bridge  was  commenced  the  Ist  of  January  at  Marialya  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Azava  with  the  A^eda,  six  miles  below 
Ckidad,  and  to  secure  it  piles  were  driyen  into  the  bed  ei  the 
river  above  and  below,  to  which  the  trestles  were  tied.  The 
fortress  was  to  have  been  invested  the  6th,  but  the  native 
carters  were  two  days  moving  over  ten  miles  of  flat  and  excel* 
lent  road  with  empty  carts,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  find  fault 
because  they  deserted  on  the  slightest  offence. 

When  the  place  was  closely  examined,  it  was  found  that 
two  ocmv^ts  which  flanked  and  strengthened  the  bad  Spanish 
entrenchments  round  the  suburbs  had  been  fortified ;  and  on 
the  greater  Teson  an  endosed  and  palisadoed  redoubt,  called 
Francisco,  was  constructed  and  supported  by  two  guns  and  a- 
howitzer  placed  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  convent  having  the 
same  name.  All  the  ground  was  rocky  except  on  the  Tesons, 
and  though  the  ramparts  were  there  better  covered  by  out- 
works  and  could  fire  more  heavily  on  the  tr^iches,  it  was^ 
following  the  English  general's  views,  most  assailable,  becauae 
elsewhere  the  batteries  must  have  been  placed  on  the  edge  of 
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the  counterscarp  before  they  could  see  low  enough  to  breach : 
this  would  have  been  a  tedious  process,  whereas  the  smaller 
Teson  furnished  the  means  of  striking  over  the  crest  of  the 
glacis  at  once,  and  a  deep  gulley  offered  cover  for  the  miners. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  storm  fort  Francisco,  form  a 
lodgment  there,  open  the  first  parallel  along  the  greater 
Teson,  place  thirty-three  pieces  in  counter-batteries  to  ruin 
the  defences,  and  drive  the  besieged  from  the  convent  of  Fran- 
cisco. Afterwards,  working  forward  by  the  sap,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  construct  breaching-batteries  on  the  lesser  Teson 
and  blow  in  the  counterscarp,  while  seven  guns,  battering  a 
weak  turret  on  the  left,  opened  a  second  breach  with  a  view 
to  turn  any  retrenchment  behind  the  principal  breach. 

Carlos  d'Espana  and  Julian  Sanchez  were  pushed  to  the 
Tonnes  in  observation  while  four  British  divisions  and  Pack's 
Portuguese  laboured  in  the  siege;  but  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Agueda  there  was  neither  ftiel  nor  cover  and  the  troops 
therefore  kept  their  quarters  on  the  hither  bank,  having, 
although  a  severe  frost  and  fall  of  snow  had  set  in,  to  ford 
the  river  each  day  by  divisions  in  succession,  carrying  their 
provisions  cooked.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
country  transport  the  English  general  had  previously  con- 
structed eight  hundred  carts  drawn  by  horses,  which  were 
now  his  surest  dependence  for  bringing  up  ammunition;  and 
so  many  delays  were  anticipated  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
native  carters  and  muleteers  and  the  chances  of  weather,  that 
he  calculated  upon  an  operation  of  twenty-four  days.  Yet  he 
hoped  to  steal  this  time  from  his  adversaries,  sure,  even  if  he 
failed,  that  the  clash  of  his  arms  would  again  draw  their 
scattered  troops  to  that  quarter  as  tinkling  bells  draw  swarm- 
ing bees  to  an  empty  hive. 

On  the  8th  the  light  division  and  Pack's  Portuguese  forded 
^e  Agueda  three  miles  above  the  fortress,  and  making  a 
circuit  took  post  beyond  the  great  Teson,  where  they  remained 
quiet  during  the  day,  and  as  there  was  no  regular  investment 
the  enemy  did  not  think  the  siege  was  commenced.  But  in 
the  evening  the  troops  stood  to  their  arms,  and  colonel  Col- 
borne,  now  commanding  the  fifty-second,  having  assembled 
two  companies  from  each  of  the  British  regiments  of  the  light 
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division  stormed  the  redoubt  of  Francisco;  this  he  did  with 
so  much  fury  that  the  assaiknts  appeared  to  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  in  the  ditch^  mounting  the  parapets^  fighting 
on  the  top  of  the  rampart,  and  forcing  the  gorge  of  the 
redoubt,  where  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  French  shells  had 
burst  the  gate  open.  Of  the  defenders  a  few  were  killed,  not 
many,  and  the  remainder,  forty  in  number,  were  made  pri- 
Boners,  When  the  post  was  thus  taken  with  the  loss  of 
only  twenty-four  men  and  officers.  Elder  s  ca^adores  were  set 
to  labour  on  the  right  of  it  because  the  fort  itself  was 
instantly  coTered  with  shot  and  sheila  from  the  town; 
this  tempest  continued  through  the  night,  but  at  daybreak 
the  parallel,  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  was  sunk  three 
feet  deep,  the  communication  over  the  Teson  was  completed, 
and  the  siege  advanced  several  days  by  this  well-managed 
assault. 

The  9th  the  first  division  took  the  trenches  in  hand,  the 
place  was  encircled  by  posts  to  prevent  any  external  conamu- 
mcation,  and  at  night  twelve  hundred  workmen  commenced 
three  counter-batteries  for  eleven  guns  each,  under  a  Jieavy 
fire  of  shells  and  grape.  Before  daylight  the  labourers  were 
under  cover,  and  a  ditch  was  also  sunk  in  the  front  to  provide 
earth  for  the  batteries,  which  were  made  eighteen  feet  thick 
at  top  to  resist  the  very  powerful  artillery  of  the  place. 

On  the  10th  the  fourth  division  relieved  the  trenches  and 
a  thousand  men  laboured,  but  in  great  peril,  for  the  besieged 
had  a  superabundance  of  ammunition  and  did  not  spare  it. 
In  the  night  the  communication  from  the  parallel  to  the 
batteries  was  opened,  and  on  the  11th  the  third  division 
undertook  the  siege.  That  day  the  magazines  in  the  batteries 
were  excavated  and  the  approaches  widened;  but  the  enemy's 
fire  was  destructive,  and  the  shells  came  so  fast  into  the  ditch 
in  front  of  the  batteries  that  the  troops  were  withdrawn  and 
the  earth  raised  from  the  inside.  Great  damage  was  also 
sustained  from  salvos  of  shells  with  long  fuzees,  whose  simul- 
taneous explosion  cut  away  the  parapets  in  a  strange  manner; 
and  in  the  night  the  French  brought  a  howitzer  to  the  garden 
of  the  convent  of  Francisco  with  which  they  killed  many 
men  and  wounded  others. 
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On  the  12th  the  light  division  resumed  work,  the  riflemen^ 
profiting  from  a  thiek  fog,  eovered  themselves  in  pits  which 
thej  digged  in  front  of  the  trenches  and  from  thence  picked 
off  the  enemy's  gunners;  yet  the  weather  was  so  cold  and  the 
besieged  shot  so  briskly  that  little  progress  was  made.  The 
13th  the  same  causes  impeded  the  labourers  of  the  first 
•division.  Scarcity  of  transport  also  balked  the  operations. 
One-third  only  of  the  native  carts  had  arrived  and  the  drivexB 
of  those  present  were  very  indolent;  much  of  the  twenty-four 
pound  ammunition  was  still  at  Villa  de  Ponte,  and  intelligence 
arrived  that  Marmont  was  collecting  his  forces  to  succour  the 
place.  In  this  difficulty  it  was  resolved  to  hasten  the  siege 
by  opening  a  breach  with  the  counter-batteries,  which  were 
not  quite  six  hundred  yards  from  the  curtain,  and  then  to 
«torm  the  place  without  blowing  in  the  counterscarp :  in  other 
words  to  overstep  the  rules  of  science  and  sacrifice  life  rather 
than  time,  for  the  capricious  Agueda  might  in  one  night  flood 
and  enable  a  small  French  force  to  relieve  the  place.  The 
whole  army  was  therefore  brought  up  from  the  distant  quarters 
and  posted  in  the  villages  on  the  Coa  ready  to  cross  the 
Agueda  and  give  battle. 

Hill  also,  in  returning  from  Merida,  sent  a  division  across 
the  Tagus,  lest  Marmont,  despairing  to  unite  his  forces  time 
enough  to  relieve  the  place,  should  move  against  Castello 
Branco  and  Yilha  Yelha. 

In  the  night  of  the  13th  the  batteries  were  armed  with 
twenty -eight  guns,  the  second  parallel  and  the  approaches  were 
continued  by  the  flying  sap,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  convent  was 
aurprised  by  the  Germans  of  the  first  division,  which  secured 
the  right  flank  of  the  trenches.  The  14th  the  enemy,  who 
had  obseryed  that  the  men  in  the  trenches  always  went  off  in 
a  disorderly  manner  on  the  approach  of  the  relief,  made  a 
sally  and  overturned  the  gabions  of  the  sap ;  they  even  pene* 
trated  to  the  parallel,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  entering  the 
batteries  when  a  few  of  the  workmen  getting  together 
checked  them  until  a  support  arrived  and  the  guns  were 
saved.  This  afhir,  coupled  with  the  death  of  the  engineer 
on  duty  and  the  heavy  fire  from  the  town,  delayed  the  open- 
ing of  the  breaching' batteries;  yet  at  half-past  four  in  the 
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evenmg  tvrenty-fiye  heary  gniui  battered  the  '>aicM0  hro/^* 
and  rampart,  and  two  pieoes  were  directed  against  the  oonyent 
of  Frandsoo.  Then  was  beheld  a  spectade  at  once  fearM 
and  sublime.  The  enemy  replied  to  the  assailants'  fire  with 
more  than  fifty  {neces,  the  bellowing  of  dgfaty  large  gone 
diook  tiie  ground  far  and  wide,  the  smoke  rested  in  heavy 
Tolumes  upon  the  battlements  of  the  place  or  curled  in  liglut 
wreaths  about  the  numerous  sjMres,  the  fldiellsy  hissing  throu^ 
the  air,  seemed  fiery  serpents  leajnng  from  the  darkness,  the 
walk  crashed  to  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  and  the  distant 
mountains  fiuntly  retoming  the  sound  aj^peared  to  mourn 
over  the  falling  city.  And  when  night  put  an  end  to  this 
turmoil  the  quick  clatter  of  musketry  was  heard  like  the 
pattering  of  hail  after  a  peal  of  thunder,  for  the  fortieth  regiment 
then  carried  the  convent  of  Francisco  by  storm  and  established 
itsdf  in  tiie  suburb. 

Next  day  the  ramparts  were  again  battered  and  fell  so  fiMt 
it  was  judged  esqpedient  to  commenoe  the  small  breach  at  the 
tmret^  wherefore  in  the  night  five  more  guns  were  mounted. 
At  daylight  the  besiegers*  batteries  reeommenoed,  but  at  eight 
o'dock  a  tiiidk  fog  compelled  them  to  desist  j  nevertheless  the 
small  breadi  had  been  opened  and  the  place  was  summoned 
but  withoi^  effect.  At  night  the  paralM  on  the  lower  Teson 
was  extended  and  a  sharp  muskeb^  was  directed  from  thence 
against  the  great  breach  \  the  breaching-battery  asoriginallypro* 
jectedwas  also  commenced,  and  the  riflemen  of  the  light  divisioa 
continued  from  their  pits  to  pick  off  the  enemy's  gaBnors. 

On  the  17<^  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  very  heavy,  and 
tiiough  the  wall  of  the  place  was  beatea  down  in  large 
cantles  several  of  the  besiegers'  guns  were  dismounted,  their 
batteries  injured,  many  men  killed,  geAcral  BortiiwidL  com- 
mandant of  artillery  wounded,  the  sap  eotirely  nuiied,  and 
the  riflemen  in  the  pits  overpowered  with  gn^;  yet  towards 
evening  the  latter  recovered  the  upper  hand  and  tibe  French 
could  only  fire  from  the  laore  distant  ^nbrasores.  In  the 
night  the  battery  intended  for  the  lesser  breadi  was  armed 
and  Ijiat  on  the  lower  Teson  raised  so  as  to  afford  cover  in 
the  day-time. 

On  the  ISth  the  besiegeiB'  fire  was  reramed  with  great 
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Yiolence,  the  turret  was  shaken  at  the  small  breach,  the  large 
breach  became  practicable  in  the  middle,  and  the  enemy  com- 
menced  retrenching  it.  The  sap  made  no  progress,  the  super- 
intending engineer  was  badly  wounded,  and  a  twenty-four 
pounder  having  bursted  in  the  batteries  killed  several  men. 
In  the  night  the  battery  on  the  lower  Teson  was  improved, 
and  a  field-piece  and  howitzer  being  placed  there  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  on  the  great  breach  to  destroy  the  French 
retrenchments.  On  the  19th  both  breaches  became  practicable, 
major  Sturgeon  closely  examined  the  place  and  a  plan  of 
attack  was  formed  on  his  report;  the  assault  was  then  ordered 
and  the  battering-guns  were  turned  against  the  artillery  of  the 
ramparts. 

ASSAULT   OP   CIUDAD   BODRIGW). 

This  operation,  confided  to  the  third  and  light  divisions  and. 
Pack's  Portuguese,  was  organized  in  four  parts. 

1°.  Right  attack,  A  company  of  the  eighty-third  and  the 
second  ca9adores,  posted  in  some  houses  near  the  bridge,  were 
to  cross  the  river  and  escalade  an  outwork  in  front  of  the 
castle,  where  there  was  no  ditch  but  where  two  guns  com- 
manded the  junction  of  the  counterscarp  with  the  body  of  the 
place.  The  fifth  and  ninety-fourth  regiments,  posted  behind 
the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  and  having  the  seventy-seventh  in 
reserve,  were  to  enter  the  ditch  at  the  extremity  of  the  counter- 
scarp, to  escalade  the  '/ausse  hraye^  and  scour  it  on  their  left 
as  far  as  the  great  breach. 

2°.  Asaa/uU  of  tlie  great  breach.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  protected  by  the  fire  of  the  eighty-third  regiment  and 
carrying  hay-bags  to  throw  into  the  ditch,  were  to  move  out 
of  the  second  parallel  and  be  followed  by  a  storming  party, 
which  was  again  to  be  supported  by  Mackinnon*s  brigade  of 
the  third  division, 

3^  Le/i  attack.  The  light  division,  posted  behind  the  con^ 
Vent  of  Francisco,  was  to  send  three  rifle  companies  to  scour 
the  fausse  braye  to  the  right,  and  so  connect  the  left  and 
centre  attacks.  At  the  same  time  a  storming  party,  preceded 
by  the  third  ca9adores  with  hay-sacks  and  followed  by  Vande- 
leur*s  and  Andrew  Barnard's  brigades,  was  to  make  for  the 
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small  breach,  and  iirhen  the  faiisse  braye  was  carried  to  detach 
to  their  right  in  aid  of  the  main  assaidt,  to  their  left  to  force 
a  passage  at  the  Salamanca  gate. 

4°.  Falae  cBtkick.  This  was  an  escalade  to  be  made  by 
Pack's  Portuguese  on  the  St.  Jago  gate  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town. 

Colonel  O'Toole  of  the  cacadores  commanded  the  right 
attack.  Five  hundred  volunteers  under  major  Manners  of 
the  seventy-fourth,  the  forlorn  hope  under  lieutenant  Mackie 
of  the  eighty-eighth,  composed  the  storming  party  of  the 
third  division.  Three  hundred  volunteers  led  by  major  George 
Napier  of  the  fiftynsecond,  with  a  forlorn  hope  of  twenty-five 
men  under  lieutenant  Gurwood  of  the  same  regiment,  formed 
the  storming  party  of  the  light  division. 

All  the  troops  reached  their  posts  without  seeming  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  but  before  the 
signal  was  given,  and  while  Wellington,  who  in  ^pp«"<^  *• 
person  had  been  pointing  out  the  lesser  breach  to 
major  Napier,  was  still  at  the  convent  of  Francisco,  the  attack 
on  the  right  commenced  and  was  instantly  taken  up  along  the 
whole  line.  Then  the  space  between  the  tro<^s  and  the  ditch 
was  at  once  covered  with  soldiers  and  ravaged  by  a  tempest  of 
grape  from  the  ramparts.  The  storming  parties  of  the  third 
division  jumped  out  of  the  parallel  when  the  first  shout  arose, 
but  so  rapid  had  been  the  movements  on  their  right,  that 
before  they  could  reach  the  ditch.  Ridge,  Dunkin,  and  Camp- 
bell, with  the  fifth,  seventy-seventh,  and  ninety-fourth  regi- 
ments, had  already  scoured  the  fausse  braye,  and  were  pushing 
up  the  great  breach  amidst  the  bursting  of  shells  the 
whistling  of  grape  and  muskets  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the 
French,  who  were  driven  fighting  behind  the  retrenchments. 
There  they  rallied,  and  aided  by  the  musketry  from  the  houses 
made  hard  battle  for  their  post;  none  would  go  back  on  either 
side,  and  yet  the  British  could  not  get  forward,  and  men  and 
ofiicers  falling  in  heaps  choked  up  the  passage,  which  from 
minute  to  minute  was  raked  with  grape  from  two  guns  flanks 
ing  the  top  of  the  breach  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards :  thus 
striving,  and  trampling  alike  upon  the  dead  and  the  wounded 
these  brave  men  maintained  the  combat. 
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On  the  left  the  stormers  of  the  light  diyision,  who  had 
three  hundred  y&rdfi  of  ground  to  dear,  would  not  wait  for 
the  hay-hags,  hut  with  extraordinary  swiftness  running  to  the 
crest  of  the  glacis  jumped  down  the  scarp,  a  d^th  of  eleven 
feet,  and  rushed  up  the  fausse  braye  under  a  smashing  dis- 
charge of  grape  and  musketry.  The  ditch  was  dark  and 
intricate,  the  foriom  hope  inclined  towards  the  left,  the 
stormers  went  straight  to  the  breach  which  was  so  narrow  at 
tiie  top  that  a  gun  placed  across  nearly  barred  the  opening; 
there  they  were  rejoined  by  the  foriom  hope  and  the  whole 
body  rushed  up,  but  the  head  of  the  mass,  crushed  together 
as  the  ascent  narrowed,  staggered  under  the  fbre,  and  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  snapped  their  own  muskets 
though  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  load.  Majot  Najaer 
staiick  by  a  grape-shot  fell  at  this  moment  with  a  shattered 
arm,  but  he  called  aloud  on  his  men  to  use  their  bayonets, 
and  all  the  unwounded  officers  simultaneously  sprung  to  the 
front,  thus  the  required  in^ulse  was  given  and  with  a  furious 
shout  the  breach  was  carried.  Then  the  supporting  re^ments 
comii^  up  in  sections  abreast  gained  the  rampart,  the  fifty- 
second  wheeled  to  the  left,  the  forty-third  to  the  right,  and 
the  place  was  won. 

During  this  contest,  which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes  on  the 
breach,  the  fighting  at  the  great  breach  had  continued  with 
unabated  violence :  but  when  the  stormers  and  the  forty-third 
came  pouring  along  the  rampart  towards  that  quarter  the 
French  wavered,  three  of  their  expense  magazines  exploded 
at  the  same  moment,  and  then  the  third  division  with  a  mi^xty 
effort  broke  through  the  retrenchments.  The  garrison  fought 
indeed  for  a  moment  in  the  streets,  yet  finally  fled  to  the  castles, 
where  lieutenant  Gurwood,  who  thou^  severely  wounded  in 
the  head  had  entered  amongst  the  foremost  at  the  lesser 
lu*each,  reodved  the  governor's  sword. 

Now  into  the  streets  plunged  the  assailantis  from  all 
quarters,  for  O'Took's  attack  was  also  successful,  and  at  the 
other  side  of  the  town  Pack's  Portuguese  and  the  reserves 
meetii]^  no  resistance  had  entered.  Throwing  off  the 
Restraints  of  discipline  the  troops  eonunitted  frightful  ex- 
cesses;  the  town  was  fired  in  three  or  four  places,  tiie  soldiers 
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menaeed  thdr  oiBcera  and  shot  eadi  other;  many  urere  killed 
in  the  maiketrplaee,  intozicKtion  soon  increased  the  tumnlty 
and  at  last,  the  fiiry  rising  to  absoliite  nuMlnesB,  a  fire  waawil* 
folly  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  great  magasine,  by  which 
the  toim  woold  have  been  blown  to  atoms  but  for  the  ener- 
getic courage  of  some  officers  and  a  few  soldiers  who  still 
preserved  their  senses.  Three  handled  French  had  fidlen^ 
fifteen  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  immense  stores  of 
ammunition^  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  <tf  artiUery, 
including  the  batterii^- train  of  Marmont's  army,  were  cap- 
tured. The  allies  lost  twelve  hundred  men  and  ninety  officers 
in  the  siege,  of  which  six  hundred  and  fifty  and  sixty  offioen 
were  shun  or  fanrt  at  the  hieadies.  Generals  Cranfurd  and 
Maclrinnon,  the  former  a  person  of  great  ability,  were  killed, 
and  with  them  died  many  gallaat  men;  amongst  Cooke's 
others,  a  captain  of  the  forty-fifth,  of  ^om  it  has 


been  felidtously  said,  that  'three  genenJs  and 
seventy  other  officers  had  fidlen,  yet  the  sddiers  fresh  from  the 
strife  only  talked  of  Hardyman.'  Qeneral  Yandaleor,  leading 
the  Hght  division  after  Cranfdrd  fell,  was  badly  wounded,  so 
was  oolond  Oolbome  and  a  crowd  of  inferior  rank;  and 
unhappily  the  slaughter  did  not  end  with  the  battle,  lor  the 
next  day  as  the  prisoners  and  their  escort  were  marching  out 
by  the  breach  an  accidental  explosion  took  place  and  numbers 
of  both  were  blown  into  air. 

To  recompense  an  exploit  so  boldly  midertaken  and  so 
^oriously  finished  lord  Wdlington  was  created  duke  of 
CSndad  Bodrigo  by  the  Spaniards,  eari  of  Wellington  by  the 
English,  marquis  of  Tones  Vedias  by  the  Portuguese;  but  it 
is  to  be  remariced,  that  tiie  prince  regent  of  Fartugal  had 
previous  to  that  period  displayed  great  ingratitude  in  the  oon*^ 
fcEzing  of  honours  upon  the  Britidb  officers. 

0BSEEVATI0N8. 

1^.  Xliis  siege  lasted  only  twelve  days,  half  the  time  origi- 
nally calculated  upon  by  the  English  goieral,  and  yet  the 
inexpeiienoe  of  the  engineer  and  soldier,  and  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  place,  bad  caused  the  worics  to  be  more  slowly  executed 
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than  might  have  been  expected;  the  cold  also  had  impeded 
the  labourers,  but  with  a  less  severe  frost  the  trenches  would 
have  been  overflowed,  because  in  open  weather  the  water  rises 
everywhere  to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface.  The  worst 
obstacle  was  the  disgraceful  badness  of  the  cutting-tools  fur- 
nished from  the  storekeeper-general's  office  in  England,  the 
profits  of  the  contractor  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  respected: 
the  engineers  eagerly  sought  for  French  implements  because 
the  English  tools  were  useless ! 

2®,  Wellington's  audacity  in  storming  the  redoubt  of  Fran- 
cisco and  breaking  ground  on  the  first  night  of  the  invest- 
ment; his  greater  audacity  in  storming  before  the  fire  of  the 
defence  had  been  even  abated  or  the  counterscarp  blowed  in, 
were  the  true  causes  of  the  sudden  fall  of  the  place.  Military 
and  political  reasons  alike  warranted  this  neglect  of  rules. 
Success  depended  more  upon  the  courage  of  the  troops  than 
the  skill  of  the  engineer;  and  when  the  general  terminated 
his  order  for  the  assault  with  this  sentence,  ^  Ciudad  Eodrigo 
must  be  stormed  this  evening,'  he  knew  well  that  it  would  be 
nobly  understood.  Yet  the  French  fought  bravely  on  the 
breach,  and  by  their  side  many  British  deserters,  desperate 
men,  were  bayonetted. 

3°.  A  perpendicular  descent  of  sixteen  feet  cut  off  the 
great  breach  from  the  town,  and  the  bottom  was  planted  with 
sharp  spikes  and  strewed  with  live  shells.  The  houses  behind 
were  loop-holed  and  garnished  with  musketeers,  and  on  the 
flanks  there  were  cuts,  not  very  deep  or  wide,  and  the  French 
had  leffc  the  temporary  bridges  over  them;  but  they  had  para- 
pets so  powerfrilly  defended  it  was  said  the  third  division  could 
never  have  carried  them  had  not  the  light  division  taken  the 
enemy  in  flank:  an  assertion  perhaps  easier  made  than  proved. 

4^  This  rapid  siege  has  been  contrasted  with  the  slow 
attack  of  Massena  in  1810,  and  the  defence  of  Herrasti  com- 
pared with  that  of  Barri6.  But  Massena  was  not  pressed  for 
time,  and  would  have  been  blameable  to  spare  labour  at  the 
expense  of  blood;  Herrasti  had  a  garrison  of  six  thousand 
men,  whereas  Barrio  had  less  than  two  thousand,  of  which 
only  seventeen  hundred  were  able  to  bear  arms,  and  with 
additional  works  to  guard.     Nevertheless  his  neglect  of  the 
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lesser  breach  was  a  great  error.  Narrow  and  high,  a  slight 
addition  to  its  defences  would  have  rendered  it  impracticable; 
and  as  the  deserters  told  him  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  the 
light  division  was  come  up  out  of  its  turn  he  must  have 
expected  the  assault  and  had  time  to  prepare  for  it  Moreover 
the  small  breach  was  flanked  at  a  short  distance  by  a  demi- 
bastion  with  a  parapet,  which  though  little  injured  was  aban- 
doned the  moment  the  head  of  the  storming  party  forced  its 
way  on  to  the  rampart.  But  the  real  defence  of  Ciudad  was 
outside;  when  it  fell,  Marmont's  errors  at  Elbodon  became 
manifest.  Neither  can  that  marshal  be  justified  for  having 
left  so  few  men  in  Ciudad  Bodrigo;  with  a  garrison  of  five 
thousand  the  place  could  not  have  heen  taken. 

5^.  Disgraceful  were  the  excesses  of  the  allied  troops:  the 
Spanish  people  were  allies  and  friends,  unarmed,  helpless,  and 
all  these  claims  were  disregarded.  '  The  soldiers  were  not  to  be 
controlled.'  That  excuse  will  not  suffice.  Colonel  Madeod,  of 
the  forty-third,  a  young  man  of  a  most  energetic  spirit,  placed 
guards  at  the  breach  and  constrained  his  regiment  to  keep  its 
ranks  for  a  long  time  after  the  disorders  commenced;  but  as 
no  previous  general  measures  had  been  taken,  and  no  organized 
efforts  made  by  higher  authorities,  the  men  were  finally  carried 
away  in  the  increasing  tumult. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


In  Ciudad  Bodrigo  papers  were  found  showing  that  many 
inhabitants  were  emissaries  of  the  enemy.  All  these  people 
Carlos  d'Espana  slew  without  mercy,  but  of  the  English 
deserters  who  were  taken  some  were  pardoned,  and  l^e  rigour 
of  the  Spanish  general  was  thought  oyeistrained.  When 
order  had  been  restored,  workmen  were  set  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  level  the  trenches,  and  arrangements  made  to 
provision  the  town  quickly;  for  Marmont  was  gathering  his 
forces  at  Yalladolid,  being  still  ignorant  the  place  had  fallen. 
In  the  latter  end  of  December,  rumour,  anticipating  fact,  had 
spoken  of  an  English  bridge  on  the  Agueda,  and  Montbrun's 
expe^tion  to  Alicant  was  countermanded;  yet  the  report 
died  way  and  Montbrun  re<H>mmenced  his  march.  But  though 
the  bridge  was  really  cast  on  the  1st  and  the  siege  commenced 
on  the  8th  nothing  was  known  on  the  12th  at  Salamanca. 
On  the  11th  Marmont  arrived  at  Yalladolid,  and  on  the  15th 
he  first  heard  of  the  siege.  His  army  was  immediately  ordered 
to  concentrate  at  Salamanca.  Bonnet  quitted  the  Asturias, 
Montbrun  hastened  back  from  Valencia,  Dorsenne  sent  a 
detachment  in  aid,  and  on  the  25th  six  divisions  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry,  forty-five  thousand  in  all,  were  assembled 
at  Salamanca,  from  whence  to  Ciudad  was  only  four  marches. 
On  the  23rd  Souham  advanced  to  Matilla  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  the  fortress,  but  five  thousand  of  HilFs  troops  had 
then  reached  Castello  Branco  and  the  allies  were  therefore 
strong  enough  to  fight  beyond  the  Agueda;  hence  if  the  siege 
had  lasted  the  twenty-four  days  expected  the  place  might  still 
have  been  taken.  Marmont  knew  on  the  26th  that  the  for- 
tress was  lost,  and,  unable  to  comprehend  his  adversary's 
success,  retired  to  Valladolid.  His  troops  were  thus  harassed 
by  ruinous  marches  in  winter;   for  Montbrun  had  already 
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readied  Avila  on  his  return  from  Valencia.  Bonnet  in  repass- 
ing the  Asturian  mountains  suffered  from  cold  and  iatigue, 
and  more  from  the  attacks  of  Forlier,  and  sir  Howard  Douglas 
immediately  sent  money  and  arms  to  the  Asturians.  Morillo, 
who  had  remained  at  Horcajo,  south  of  the  Tagus,  in  great 
peril  after  his  flight  from  Almagro^  took  the  opportunity  to 
escape  by  Truzillo,  and  Saomil*s  band  cut  off  a  French  detach- 
ment at  Medina  del  Campo;  other  losses  were  sustained  from 
the  partidas  on  the  Tietar,  and  the  operatiomt  of  those  in  the 
Biojay  Nsyarre,  and  New  Castillo  were  renewed.  The  regular 
£^MHush  troops  were  likewise  put  in  movement.  Abadia  and 
Cabrera  advancing  from  Gallida  menaced  Astorga  and  La 
Banez%  but  the  arrival  of  Bonnet  at  Benevente  soon  compelled 
them  to  retire  again  to  Puebla  de  Senabria  and  Villa  Franca: 
then  Silveira  who  had  marched  across  the  frontier  of  Tras  os 
Monies  to  aid  them  also  fell  back  to  Portugal. 

Marmont's  operations  were  here  again  ill-judged.  Had  he 
taken  post  at  Tamames,  or  St.  Martin  de  Eio,  and  placed 
strong  advanced  guards  at  Tenebron  and  St.  Espiritns^  in  the 
hills  immediately  above  Bodrigo,  he  would  have  recovered  the 
place.  His  troops  might  have  been  concentrated  at  that  point 
the  28th,  on  which  day  rain  set  in  so  heavily  that  the  trestle- 
bridge  would  not  stand,  and  the  waters  rose  two  feet  over  the 
stone  bridge;  the  allied  army  on  the  left  bank  could  not  com- 
municate with  the  fortress,  whidi  was  thus  isolated  for  several 
days  with  the  trenches  not  quite  repaired.  But  the  greatest 
warriors  are  the  very  slaves  of  fortune ! 

Wellington's  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  Badajos.  He 
designed  to  invest  it  during  the  second  week  of  March,  because 
the  flooding  of  the  Beira  rivers  would  not  only  permit  a  con- 
centration of  troops  in  the  Alemtejo  without  risk  to  Portugal 
in  the  north,  but  impede  a  junction  of  the  French  forces  in 
Estremadura.  Green  forage  was  to  be  had  earlier  in  Estre- 
madura  than  on  the  Agueda,  and  his  subsequent  operations 
against  Andalusia  would  depend  upon  forerunning  the  har- 
vest, which  ripening  sooner  there  than  in  Leon  would  be  the 
enemy's  resource.  Preliminary  measures  were  already  in 
{HTOgress*  In  December  a  pontoon  bridge  escorted  by  military 
artificers  and  some  Portuguese  seamen  had  been  ordered  from 
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Lisbon  to  Abrantes^  where  draft  bullocks  were  collected  to 
draw  it  to  Elvas.  After  the  fell  of  Hodrigo  stores  and  tools 
were  sent  ftrom  Lisbon  to  Setuval,  and  thence  in  boats  to 
Alcacer  do  Sal :  and  a  company  of  the  military  artificers^  then 
at  Cadiz,  were  disembarked  at  Ajamonte  for  Elvas  where  an 
engineer  officer  secretly  superintended  the  preparations  for  the 
Biege.  Meanwhile  the  repairs  of  Ciudad  went  on,  two  new- 
redoubts  were  traced  out  upon  the  Tesons,  the  old  one  was 
enlarged,  the  suburbs  were  strengthened;  but  heavy  storms 
impeded  these  works  and  stopping  all  communication  with 
the  south  delayed  the  ulterior  operations;  when  the  weather 
cleared  other  obstacles  were  not  wanting. 

Sinking  from  want  the  draft  bullocks  were  unable  to  drag 
the  whole  battering-train  by  Yilha  Yelha,  and  only  sixteen 
twenty-four  pounders  and  twenty  spare  carriages  could  be 
moved  on  that  line ;  wherefore  sixteen  twenty-four  pounders^ 
then  in  vessels  on  the  Tagus,  were  ordered  up  to  Abrantes^ 
and  the  admiral  was  applied  to  for  twenty  ship-guns.  He  had 
none  of  that  calibre  and  offered  eighteen  pounders;  but  the 
artillery  major  Dickson  found  these  were  Russian  pieces  whose 
bore  was  too  large  for  English  shot,  and  the  admiral  refused 
to  give  guns  from  his  own  ship,  the  Barfleur,  in  their  place : 
this  capricious  proceeding  produced  difficulty  and  delay,  and 
the  artillerymen  had  to  cull  the  Portuguese  shot  in  the 
arsenal  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply.  Dickson*s  energy  over- 
came every  obstacle,  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  fifty-two 
battering-guns,  the  pontoons  from  Abrantes  and  most  of  the 
stores  from  Alcacer  do  Sal  were  parked  at  Elvas,  where 
gabions  and  fascines  were  piled  in  great  numbers. 

Marmont,  who  had  lost  his  emissaries  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo, 
and  was  unable  to  measure  his  adversary's  talent  and  energy, 
had  again  spread  his  troops  the  more  easily  to  feed  them. 
Three  divisions  of  infantry  and  part  of  the  cavalry  returned 
to  Talavera  and  Toledo, — Souham  occupied  the  country  from 
Zamora  and  Toro  to  the  banks  of  the  Tonnes, — Bonnet  after 
driving  the  Gallicians  back  to  Senabria  and  Villa  Franca 
remained  about  Benevente  and  Astorga.  The  army  of  Portu- 
gal seemed  to  expect  no  further  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
allies;  yet  from  some  secret  misgiving,  Marmont  caused  Foy  to 
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toBxeh,  through  the  Quadalupe  by  the  pasg  of  St.  Vmcentey 

to  ascertain  whether  an  army  could  march  by  that  line  from 

the  Ts^os  to  the  Guadiana.     This  scattering  of  the  French 

relieved  Wellington  from  a  serious  embarrassment.     The  want 

of  land-transport  had  delayed  the  arriyal  of  clothing  for  the 

army,  and  to  receive  it  the  regiments  were  necessarily  sent  to 

the  navigable  points  on  the  Mondego,  Douro  and   Tagus; 

hence  the  march  to  the  Alemtejo  was  long  and  unmilitary; 

and  it  would  have  been  too  dangerous  if  Marmont  had  kept 

his  troops  together  on  the  Tonnes,  with  advanced  posts  pushed 

towards    Ciudad  Eodrigo.     The  weather  proved  extremely 

&vourable,  and  the  new  Portuguese  commissariat  supplied  the 

troops  well  without  those  exactions  and  oppressions  which 

had  hitherto  attended  the  native  movements:   the  scarcity 

was  however  still  so  great  that  rations  of  cassava  root  were 

served  to  them  instead  of  bread. 

'  WeUington's  character  always  rose  with  his  difficulties,  but 
the  want  of  specie  crippled  every  operation.  The  intended 
campaign  in  Andalusia  could  not,  when  there  was  no  harvest 
on  the  ground,  be  conducted  unless  by  paying  ready  money 
for  supplies,  seeing  that  the  Spaniards  would  never  diminish 
their  secret  resources  on  promises.  The  English  general  and 
Mr.  Stuart,  therefore  endeavoured  to  get  British  bank  notes 
accepted  as  cash  by  the  great  merchants  of  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  Wellington  also,  reflecting  on  the  enormous  sums 
spent  in  Portugal  and  judging  many  persons  had  secret  hoards 
whkh  they  would  invest  if  they  could  do  it  safely,  asked  for 
^tkghak  Exchequer-bills  to  negotiate  in  the  same  manner, 
intending  to  pay  the  interest  punctually  and  faithfully  how- 
ever inconvenient  it  might  prove  at  the  moment.  This  plan 
could  not  be  adopted  with  Portuguese  paper  because  the 
finances  were  faithlessly  managed  by  the  regency,  but  some 
futile  arguments  against  the  proposition  were  advanced  by 
lord  Liverpool,  and  money  became  so  scarce  that  in  the 
midst  of  victory  the  war  was  more  than  once  like  to  stop 
altogether. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  army  being  well  on  the  way  to 
the  Alemtejo,  Wellington,  who  had  maintained  his  head- 
quarters on  the  Coa  to  the  last  moment  to  blind  the  enemy 
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as  to  his  real  designs,  gave  up  Ciudad  Eodrigo  to  Castanos. 
He  also  personally  explained  to  the  govemor  Viyes  the  plan 
and  intention  of  the  new  works,  supplied  him  with  money, 
furnished  him  with  six  weeks'  provision  remaining  from  the 
field  stores  of  the  British  troops,  and  gave  him  the  reserved 
stores  at  St.  Joa  de  Pesqueira  on  the  Douro,  from  whenoe 
Carlos  d'Espana  undertook  to  transport  them  to  the  fortress. 
Marmont  was  then  at  Salamanca  and  ignorant  of  the  allies* 
march,  wherefore  Victor  Alten's  brigade  of  cavalry  was  posted 
on  the  Yeltes  to  screen  the  movement  as  long  as  possible,  and 
he  was  instructed  to  retire  on  Beira  if  Marmont  advanced,  but 
to  cover  the  magazines  at  Castello  Branco  by  disputing  the 
rivers  and  defiles  with   the  enemy's  parties,      SOveira  waa 
directed  to  fall  back  upon  the  Douro  to  cover  Oporto, — U&e 
militia  under  Trant  and  J.  Wilson  were  to  concentrate  about 
Guarda, — ^those  of  Beira  to  unite  about  CasteUo  Branco  under 
colonel  Lecor.     The  orders  of  all  were  the  same,  namely,  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  rivers  and  defiles.     Trant  was  to 
defend  those  of  the  Estrella„  Lecor  those  of  Castello  Branco, 
on  which  town  Victor  Alten^s  cavalry  was  finally  to  retire  if 
pressed.     With  these  forces,  and  the  Spaniards  under  Sanchez 
imd  Espana,  and  with  the  two  fortresses,  for  Almeida  waa 
now  capable  of  defence,  Marmont's  efibrts  were  not  much  to 
be  dreaded   in   that  season,  seeing   that  he  had  lost  his 
battering-train  in  Ciudad. 

Wellington  reached  Elvas  the  llth,  and  resolved  to  invest 
Badajos  inunediately  though  the  troops  and  stores  had  not 
all  arrived;  for  he  was  then  ten  days  behind  the  time  he  had 
•contemplated,  and  the  delay  had  thrown  him  into  the  equi^ 
noctial  rains  by  which  his  difficulties  were  augmented.  The 
cause  of  this  was  again  the  ever-recurring  vexatious  conduct 
of  the  Portuguese  regency.  There  was  no  want  of  transport 
in  the  country,  but  as  the  govemmait  would  not  compel  the 
magistrates  to  do  their  duty,  the  latter  either  refused  to  pro-> 
cure  carts  for  the  army  or  forced  the  poorer  classes  to  supply 
them,  which  oppression  the  peasants  naturally  avoided  by 
flight.  Thus,  Badajos  would  have  been  invested  the  6th  if 
the  rich  town  of  Evora,  which  had  not  seen  the  £bu»  of  an 
«nemy  for  more  than  three  years,  had  not  refused  to  supply 
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any  carriages,  which  necessarily  postponed  it  to  the  17th«  It 
was  in  vain  Wellington  threatened  and  remonstrated, — in  vain 
he  wasted  time  and  mental  power  in  devising  new  laws  or 
remedies  for  bad  ones, — ^in  Tain  Mr.  Stuart  worked  with  equal 
vigour  to  give  energy  to  this  extraordinary  government, — 
whether  in  matters  of  small  or  vital  importance,  insolent 
anger  and  fidsehood,  disgraceful  subterfuges  and  stolid  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  aU  the  civil  functionaries  met  them  at 
eveiy  turn.  The  responnbility  even  in  small  matters  became 
too  great  for  subordinate  officers, — the  English  general  was 
forced  to  arrange  the  most  trifling  details  of  the  service  him- 
self and  his  iron  strength  of  body  and  mind  were  strained, 
until  aU  men  wondered  how  they  hdd,  and  in  truth  he  did 
fall  sick  but  recovered  after  a  few  days.  The  critical  nature 
of  the  war  may  be  here  judged  of,  for  no  man  could  have 
supplied  his  place  at  such  a  moment,  no  man,  however  daring 
or  skilful,  would  have  voluntarily  plunged  into  difficulties 
whidi  were  like  to  drive  Wellington  from  the  contest 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  1 5th  pontoons  were  laid  over  the  Guadiana  four  mileft 
from  Elvas,  at  a  place  where  the  current  was  duU,  and  two 
large  Spanish  boats  were  arranged  as  flying  bridges.  The 
16th  Beresford,  who  had  again  joined  the  army,  crossed  the 
river,  drove  in  the  enemy's  posts  and  invested  Badajos  with 
the  third,  fourth,  and  light  divisions,  and  a  brigade  of  Hamil- 
ton's Portuguese,  in  all  fifteen  thousand  men.  Soult  was  then 
before  the  Isla,  but  Drouet's  division,  five  thousand  strong, 
was  at  Villa  Franca  and  Daricau  with  a  like  force  was  at 
Zalamea  de  Serena  near  Medellin ;  wherefore  Graham  passing 
the  Guadiana  with  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  divisions  of 
infantry  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  moved  by  Valverde  and 
Santa  Martha  upon  Llerena,  while  Hill  moved  from  Albu- 
querque by  Merida  upon  Almendralejos.  These  covering 
corps  were  together  thirty  thousand  strong,  five  thousand, 
including  the  heavy  Germans  who  were  at  Estremos,  being 
cavalry;  and  as  the  fifth  division  was  on  the 
Appendix  6.  march  from  Beira,  the  whole  army  presented  fifty- 
one  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  of  which  twenty 
thousand  were  Portuguese :  Castanos  went  to  Gkllicia,  but  the 
fifth  Spanish  army  under  Morillo  and  Penne  Villemur,  four 
thousand  strong,  passed  down  the  Portuguese  frontier  to  the 
lower  Guadiana,  intending  to  fall  on  Seville  when  Soult  should 
advance  to  the  succour  of  Badajos. 

As  the  allies  advanced  Drouet  marched  by  his  right  to 
Homaches  in  the  direction  of  La  Serena  and  Medellin,  with  a 
view  to  keep  open  the  conmiunication  with  Marmont  by 
Truxillo;  Hill  then  halted  at  Almendralejos,  and  Graham 
took  post  at  Zafra,  placing  Slade's  cavalry  at  Villa  Franca. 
Marmont  had  meanwhile  drawn  his  sixth  division  firom  Tala- 
vera  towards  Castille  through  the  Puerto  de  Hco,  and  the 
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four  diyisiona  and  cavalry  quartered  at  Toledo  had  recrossed 
the  Tagus  and  marched  over  the  Guadarama^  the  whole  point- 
ing for  Yalladolid.  Thus  it  was  already  manifest  that  the 
army  of  Portugal  would  not  act  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  south. 

THIBD  ENGLISH  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOS. 

This  fortress  was  garrisoned  hy  a  mised  force  of  French,  Hes- 
sian, and  Spanish  troops,  five  thousand  in  all  including  sick. 
Fhillipon  making  himself  felt  in  every  direction,  had  scoured 
the  vicinity  of  the  place,  destroyed  many  small  hands,  carried 
off  cattle  almost  from  under  the  guns  of  Elvas  and  Campo 
Mayor,  and  his  spies  were  ahroad  from  Ciudad  Bodrigo  to 
Lisbon,  from  Lisbon  to  Ayamonte.  He  had  made  an  interior 
retrenchment  in  the  castle  and  augmented  the  number  of  its 
guns;  the^rear  of  fort  Christoval  was  also  better  secured,  and  a 
covered  communication  from  the  fort  itself  to  the  work  at  th^ 
bridge-head  was  nearly  completed.  Two  ravelins  were  con* 
structed  on  the  south  nde  of  the  town,  a  third  was  com- 
menced, and  likewise  counter-g^uards  for  the  bastions;  but  the 
eastern  front  next  the  castle,  which  was  in  other  respects  the 
weakest  point,  was  without  any  outward  protection  save  the 
stream  of  the  Eivillas.  A  ^ctmeU^  or  second  ditch  had  been 
dug  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  ditch,  which  was  also  in  some 
parts  filled  with  water;  the  gorge  of  the  Pardaleras  waa 
enclosed,  and  the  work  connected  with  the  body  of  the  place 
from  whence  powerful  batteries  looked  into  it.  The  three 
western  fronts  were  mined,  and  on  the  east  the  San  Roque 
bridge  was  built  up  to  form  an  inundation  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  which  greatly  contracted  the  space  by  which  the  place 
could  be  approached.  All  the  inhabitants  had  been  ordered 
on  pain  of  expulsion  to  lay  up  food  for  three  months,  and  two 
convoys  with  provisions  and  anmiunition  had  entered  the  place 
on  the  10th  and  16th  of  February:  the  stores  of  powder  and 
supply  of  shells  were  however  inadequate. 

Wellington  finding  the  old  attack  against  Christoval  and  the 
castle  now  impracticable,  desired  to  assail  one  of  the  western 
fronts  which  would  have  been  scientific;  but  the  engineer  said 
he  had  not  mortars  miners  or  guns,  nor  the  means  of  bringing 
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up  sufficient  stores  for  such  an  attack.  Indeed  the  want  of 
transport  had  again  forced  the  allies  to  draw  stores  from  Elvas 
to  the  manifest  hazard  of  that  fortress,  and  hence,  here  as  at 
Gudad  Eodrigo  time  was  necessarily  paid  for  by  the  loss  of 
life :  or  rather  the  crimes  of  politicians  were  atoned  for  by  the 
blood  of  the  soldiers. 

It  was  finally  resolved  to  attack  the  bastion  of  Trinidad, 
because  the  counter-guard  there  being  unfinished  that  bastion 
could  be  battered  from  the  hill  on  which  the  Ficurina  stood. 
The  first  parallel  was  to  embrace  the  Ficurina,  the  San  Boque^ 
and  the  eastern  front,  in  such  a  manner  that  counter  batteries 
might  destroy  all  the  armament  of  the  southern  fronts  which 
bore  against  the  Ficurina  hill.  The  Ficurina  itaelf  was  to  be 
battered  and  stormed,  and  from  thence  the  Trinidad  and  Santa 
Maria  bastions  were  to  be  breached.  All  the  guns  were  then 
to  be' turned  to  open  a  third  breach  in  th^  connecting  cur- 
tain which  was  knpwn  to  be  of  weak  masonry,  and  thus  a 
storming  party  could  turn  any  retrendmient  behind  the  great 
breaches.  In  this  way  the  inundation  could  be  avoided,  and 
although  a  French  deserter  declared,  and  truly,  that  the  ditch 
was  there  eighteen  feet  deep,  such  was  the  general's  confidence 
in  his  troops  and  in  his  own  resources  for  aiding  i^eir  efforts, 
that  he  resolved  to  storm  the  place  without  blowing  in  the 
counterscarp. 

Dickson's  battering-kain  of  fifby-two  pieces  included  sixteen 
twenty-four-pound  howitzers  for  throwing  shrapnel  shells;  but 
tiiis  missile,  much  talked  of  in  the  army  at  the  time,  was  little 
prized  by  Wellington,  who  had  early  detected  its  insufficiency 
save  as  a  common  shell  or  when  used  with  very  heavy  metal; 
and  partly  to  avoid  expense,  partly  from  a  dislike  to  injure 
the  inhabitants,  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  siege  did  he  use 
mortars.  Here  indeed  he  could  not  have  brought  them  up, 
for  besides  the  n^lect  of  the  Fortuguese  government,  the 
peasantry  and  even  the  ordenanca  employed  to  move  the 
battering-train  from  Alcacer  do  Sal,  although  well  paid, 
deserted. 

Of  nine  hundred  gunners  present,  three  hundred  were  British, 
the  rest  Fortuguese,  and  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  sap- 
pers, volunteers  from  the  third  division,  not  skilful  but  of  signal 
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brayery.  The  engineer's  pare  was  behind  the  heights  of  St. 
Midiael.  Ficton  had  direction  of  the  siege, — Colyille,  Kempt^ 
and  Bowes  alternately  commanded  in  the  trenches, — the 
engineer  officers,  Burgoyne  and  Squire,  conducted  the  attack, 
and  in  the  night  of  the  17th  eighteen  hundred  men,  protected 
bj  a  guard  of  two  thousand,  broke  ground  one  hundred  and 
sixty  yards  from  the  Picnrina.  A  tempest  stifled  the  sound  of 
the  pidobxes,  and  though  the  work  was  commenced  late  a 
communication  four  thousand  feet  in  length  was  formed,  and 
ft  parallel  six  hundred  yards  long,  three  feet  deep  and  three 
feet  six  indies  wide,  was  opened.  When  day  broke  the  Rcu- 
xma  was  reinforced,  and  a  sharp  musketry  interspersed  with 
difldiarges  from  some  field-pieces,  aided  by  heavy  guns  from 
the  body  of  the  {4ace,  was  directed  on  the  trenches. 

In  the  night  of  the  1 8th  two  batteries  were  traced  out,  the 
parallel  was  prolonged  right  abd  Idt,  and  the  previous  works 
were  improved.  The  garrison  raised  the  parapets  of  the 
Hcnrina,  lined  the  top  of  the  covered  way  with  sand-bags,  and 
planted  musketeers  to  gall  the  moi  in  the  trenches,  wh<^ 
replied  in  a  like  manner. 

The  19th  Wellington  having  secret  intelligence  that  a  sally 
was  intended  ordered  the  guards  to  be  reinforced.  Neverthe- 
less, at  one  vo'dock  some  cavalry  came  out  by  the  Talavera 
gate,  and  thirteen  hundred  infantry  under  general  YieUand, 
second  in  command,  filed  unobserved  into  the  communication 
between  the  Hcurina  and  the  San  Boquel, — one  hundred  men 
were  prepared  to  sally  from  the  Picurina  itself,  and  all  these 
troops  jumping  out  at  once,  droye  the  workmen  before  them 
and  b^an  to  demolish  the  parallel  Flrevious  to  this  outbreak 
the  French  cavalry  had  divided  and  commenced  a  sham  fight 
on  the  right  of  the  parallel,  the  smaller  party,  pretending  to 
fly  and  answering  Portuguese  to  the  diallenge  of  the  piquets, 
were  allowed  to  pass,  and,  elated  by  the  success  of  this  strata* 
gem,  galloped  to  the  engineer's  pare,  a  thousand  yards  behind 
the  trendies,  where  they  cut  down  some  men,  not  many,  for 
succour  soon  came.  Meanwhile  the  troops  at  the  parallel 
having  rallied  upon  the  relief  which  had  just  arrived  beat  the 
enemy's  in£uitry  back  even  to  the  castle.  In  this  hot  fi^t 
the  besi^ed  lost  above  three  hundred  men  and  officers,  the 
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besiegers  only  one  hnndred  and  fifty;  bat  colonel  Fletcher^ 
chief  engineer,  was  badly  wounded,  and  several  hundred 
entrenching  tools  were  carried  off,  for  Phillipon  had  promised 
a  high  price  for  each;  yet  this  turned  out  ill,  as  the  soldiers 
neglected  the  fight  to  gather  tools.  After  the  action  i^ 
reserved  squadron  of  dragoons  and  six  field-pieces  were  always 
stationed  behind  St.  Michael,  and  a  signal  post  was  esta- 
blished on  the  Sierra  de  Yenta  to  give  notice  of  the  enem/s 
motions. 

Wet  and  boisterous  weather  harassed  the  workmen,  flooded 
the  trenches,  and  retarded  progress,  but  on  the  19th  the 
parallel  was  entirely  opened  and  on  the  20th  enlarged;  next 
night  it  was  extended  across  the  Seville  road  and  three 
counter-batteries  were  commenced;  but  they  were  traced  in 
rear  of  the  parallel  because  the  ground  was  too  soft  in  front 
to  bear  moving  guns :  moreover,  the  trench  being  a  mile  long 
with  only  a  guard  of  fourteen  himdred  men,  a  rush  from  San 
Eoque,  which  was  scarcely  three  hundred  yards  distant,  would 
have  carried  the  batteries. 

On  the  20th  a  slight  sally  had  been  repulsed,  and  the  2l8t 
Phillipon  placed  two  field-pieces  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadiana  to  rake  the  trenches,  but  a  shoulder  of  earth  raised 
the  night  before  baffled  this  design  and  the  riflemen's  fire  sent 
the  guns  away.  Indications  of  repeating  this  operation  against 
the  left  from  the  Pardaleras  being  observed,  three  hundred  men 
with  two  guns  were  posted  on  some  broken  ground  in  oppo- 
sition. 

In  the  night  another  battery  against  the  San  Eoque  was 
commenced,  and  the  battery  against  the  Hcurina  was  finished; 
yet  heavy  rain  again  retarded  the  works,  and  the  besi^ers 
having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  drain  the  lower  parts  of  the 
parallel  by  cuts  made  an  artificial  bottom  of  sand-bags.  The 
besi^ed  thinking  the  curtidn  adjoining  the  castle  was  the  true 
object  of  attack  Hirew  up  an  earthen  entrenchment  in  front,  and 
commenced  clearing  away  the  houses  behind  it  A  covered 
communication  from  the  Trinidad  gate  to  the  San  Boque, 
.  intended  to  take  this  supposed  attack  in  reverse, 

8iege  of  was  abo  commenced ;  and  as  the  labour  of  digging 

Bad^jos.  ^^  gp^ij  j^  ^^  completed  by  hanging  up  brown 
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doth  which  appeared  to  be  earth,  an  ingenioiui  expedient 
enabling  the  garrison  to  pass  nnaeen  between  those  points. 

Yttdban's  maxim,  that  a  p^ect  investment  is  the  first 
reqoidte  in  a  siege,  had  been  n^lected  at  Badajos  to  spare 
labour.  The  great  master's  art  was  however  soon  vindicated 
by  his  countryman.  Fhillipon  finding  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadiana  free,  made  a  battery  in  the  night  for  three  field- 
pieces  and  at  daylight  raked  the  trenches:  the  shots  pitching 
into  the  parallel  swept  it  in  the  most  destmctiTe  manner  for 
the  whole  day,  there  was  no  remedy,  and  the  loss  would  have 
been  terrible  if  the  soft  nature  of  the  ground  had  not  pre- 
vented the  toudi  and  bound  of  the  bullets.  Orders  were 
immediately  sent  to  the  fifth  division,  then  at  Campo  Mayor, 
to  invest  the  place  on  that  side,  but  these  troops  were  distant 
and  misfortunes  accumulated.  In  the  evening  rain  filled  the 
trenches,  the  flood  of  the  Ouadiana  run  the  fixed  bridge  under 
water  sunk  twelve  of  the  pontoons  and  broke  the  tackle  of  the 
flying  bridges;  the  provisions  of  the  army  could  not  then  be 
brought  over,  the  guns  and  ammunition  were  on  the  right 
bank  and  the  siege  was  on  the  point  of  being  raised  In  a 
few  days  however  the  river  subsided,  some  Portuguese  craft 
were  brought  up  to  form  a  flying  bridge,  the  pontoons  saved 
were  employed  as  row-boats,  and  the  communication  was  thus 
secured  for  the  rest  of  the  siege  without  accident. 

On  the  23rd  the  besi^ed  were  working  on  their  m* 
trenchment  covering  the  finont  next  the  castle,  and  the 
besi^ers  were  fixing  platforms,  when  at  three  o'clock  sudden 
rain  filled  the  trenches,  the  saturated  earth  fell  away,  the  works 
crumbled,  and  the  attack  was  entirely  suspended.  Next  day 
the  place  was  invested  beyond  the  Guadiana  by  the  fifth 
division,  and  the  weather  being  fine  the  batteries  were  armed 
with  ten  twenty-four  pounders,  eleven  eighteen  pounders,  and 
seven  five-and-a-half  inch  howitzers,  all  of  which  opened  on  the 
2dth ;  they  were  vigorously  answered,  and  a  howitzer  was  dis- 
mounted and  several  artillery  and  engineer  officers  were  killed. 
Nevertheless  the  San  Boque  was  silenced,  and  the  Picurina 
garrison  so  galled  by  the  marksmen  that  none  dared  look 
over  the  parapet;  and  as  the  external  appearance  of  that  fort 
did  not  indicate  great  strength  general  Kempt  was  ordered  to 
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assault.  The  oatward  seeming  was  however  yery  fallacious^ 
the  fronts  were  well  covered  by  the  glacis,  the  flanks  deep^  the 
rampart  at  fourteen  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  was 
protected  with  thick  slanting  palings,  and  above  them  there 
was  an  earthen  slope  of  sixteen  feet.  A  few  palings  had  been 
knocked  off  the  covered  way  and  the  parapet  was  slightly 
damaged,  but  it  was  repaired  with  sand-bags  and  the  ditch  was 
profound,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  flanked  by  four  splinter- 
proof  casemates.  Seven  guns  were  mounted,  the  entrance  by  • 
the  rear  was  protected  with  three  rows  of  thick  paling,  and  the 
garrison  was  two  hundred  strong,  every  man  having  two 
muskets.  The  top  of  the  rampart  was  garnished  with  loaded 
shells  to  push  over,  a  retrenched  guard-house  formed  a  second 
internal  defence,  and  small  mines  and  a  loopholed  gallery  under 
the  counterscarp,  intended  to  take  the  assailants  in  rear,  were 
begun  but  not  finished. 

Five  hundred  men  of  the  third  division  assembled  for  the 
attack.  Kempt  ordered  two  hundred  under  major  Eudd  of 
the  seventy-seventh  to  turn  the  fort  on  the  left, — an  equal 
force  under  major  Shaw  of  the  seventy-fourth  to  turn  the  fort 
by  the  right, — and  one  hundred  from  each  of  these  bodies  were 
to  enter  the  communication  with  San  Eoque  and  intercept 
soccours  coming  from  the  town.  The  flanking  columns  were 
to  make  a  joint  attack  on  the  fort,  and  the  hundred  men 
remaining  formed  a  reserve  under  captain  Powis  of  the  eighty- 
third.  The  engineers,  Holloway,  Stanway,  and  Gips,  having 
twenty-four  sappers  bearing  hatchets  and  ladders,  guided  these 
columns,  and  fifty  of  the  light  division  provided  witii  axes  were 
to  move  out  of  the  trenches  at  the  moment  of  attack. 

ASSAULT  OP  PICUBIKA. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  night  being  fine  and  the  arrangements 
skilfully  made,  the  two  flanking  bodies  moved  forward.  The 
distance  was  short  and  the  troops  quick,  but  the  fort  black 
and  silent  before  now  seemed  a  mass  of  fire.  The  assailants 
running  to  the  palisades  in  the  rear  with  undaunted  courage 
endeavoured  to  break  through,  and  when  the  destructive 
musketry  and  the  thick  pales  rendered  their  efforts  nugatoiy, 
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they  strove  to  get  in  by  the  faces  of  the  work,  yet  the  depth 
of  the  ditch  and  the  slanting  stakes  again  baffled  them.  The 
enemy  also  shot  fast  and  fatally,  and  the  crisis  being  imminent 
Kempt  sent  the  reserve  headlong  against  the  front ;  then  the 
%ht  and  the  carnage  became  terrible,  and  a  battalion  ocMning 
out  from  the  town  to  the  succour  of  the  fort  was  encountered 
and  beaten  by  the  party  on  the  communication.  The  guns  of 
Badajos  and  of  the  castle  now  opened,  the  guard  of  the  trenche^ 
replied  with  musketry,  rockets  were  thrown  up  by  the  besieged, 
and  the  shriU  sound  of  alarm  bells  mixed  with  the  shouts  of 
the  combatants  increased  the  tumult.  Still  the  Picurina  sent 
out  streams  of  fire  by  the  light  of  whidi  dark  figures  were 
seen  furiously  struggling  on  the  ramparts;  for  Powis  had 
escaladed  where  the  artillery  had  beaten  down  the  pales,  and 
the  other  assailants  throwing  ladders  in  the  manner  of  bridges 
fi'om  the  brink  of  the  ditch  to  the  slanting  stakes  also  mounted^ 
and  all  were  fighting  hand  to  hand.  The  axe-men  of  the 
light  diyisioDy  compassing  the  fort  like  prowling  wolves,  soon 
discovered  the  gate  and  hewing  it  down  broke  in  by  the  rear, 
yet  the  struggle  continued.  Powis,  Holloway,  Gips,  and 
Oates  of  the  eighty-eighth,  fell  wounded  on  or  beyond  the 
rampart, — Nrxon  of  the  fiftynsecond  was  shot  two  yards 
within  the  gate, — Shaw,  Rudd,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
officers  had  fallen  outside, — and  it  was  not  until  half  the 
garrison  were  killed  that  Oaspar  Thiery,  the  commandant, 
surrendered  with  eighty-six  men :  the  others  rushing  out  of 
tiie  gate  endeavoured  to  cross  the  inundation  and  were 
drowned. 

Phillipon  thought  the  Picurina  would  have  delayed  the  siege 
five  or  six  days,  and  had  the  assault  been  a  day  later  this 
would  have  happened;  for  the  loop-holed  gallery  in  the 
counter-scarp  and  the  mines  would  then  have  been  completed, 
and  the  body  of  the  work  was  too  well  covered  by  the  glacis 
to  be  quickly  ruined  by  fire.  He  was  baffled  by  this  heroic 
assault,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  cost  four  officers  and  fifty 
men  killed,  fifteen  officers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  wounded; 
and  so  vehement  was  the  fighting  the  garrison  forgot 
or  had  not  time  to  roll  over  the  shells  and  combustibles 
arranged  on  the  ramparts.     Phillipon  did  not  conceal  the 
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danger  accruing  from  the  loss  of  the  Hcurina,  but  he  recalled 
to  his  soldiers*  recollection^  how  worse  than  death  it  was  to  be 
the  inmate  of  an  English  hulk !  an  appeal  deeply  felt,  for  the 
annals  of  civilized  nations  furnish  nothing  more  inhuman 
towards  captives  of  war  than  the  prison-ships  of  England. 

When  the  Ficurina  was  taken  three  battalions  advanced  to 
secure  it,  and  though  a  great  turmoil  and  firing  from  the 
town  continued  until  midnight,  a  lodgment  in  the  works  and 
communication  with  the  first  parallel  were  established,  and  the 
second  parallel  was  conmienc^;  yet  at  daylight  the  redoubt 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  fire  from  the  town  no  troops  could 
remain  and  the  lodgment  was  entirely  destroyed.  In  the 
evening  the  sappers  effected  another  lodgment  on  the  flanks, 
the  second  parallel  was  then  opened  in  its  whole  length,  and 
next  day  the  counter-batteries  on  the  right  of  the  Ficurina 
exchanged  a  vigorous  fire  with  the  town,  by  which  one  of  the 
besiegers'  guns  was  dismounted  and  the  inexperienced  Portu- 
guese gunners  did  not  damage  the  defences  mucL 

In  the  night  of  the  27th  a  new  communication  firom  the 
first  parallel  to  the  Ficurina  was  made,  and  three  breaching- 
batteries  were  traced  out;  one  for  twelve  twenty-four  pounders 
occupied  the  space  between  the  Ficurina  and  the  inundation,  to 
breach  the  right  face  of  the  Trinidad  bastion, — a  second  for  eight 
eighteen  pounders  was  on  the  site  of  the  Ficurina^  to  breach 
the  left  flank  of  the  Santa  Maria  bastion, — a  third,  on  the 
prolonged  line  of  the  front  to  be  attacked,  contained  three 
shrapnel  howitzers  to  scour  the  ditch  and  prevent  the  garrison 
working  in  it — ^for  Phillipon  having  now  discovered  the  true 
line  of  attack,  set  strong  parties  in  the  night  to  raise  the 
counter-guard  of  the  Trinidad  and  an  imperfect  ravelin  covering 
the  menaced  front. 

At  daybreak  these  works,  furnished  with  gabions  and  sand- 
bags, were  lined  with  musketeers  who  galled  the  workmen 
employed  on  the  breaching- batteries,  and  the  cannonade  was 
brisk  on  both  sides.  Two  of  the  besiegers'  guns  were  dis- 
mounted, the  gabions  placed  in  front  of  the  batteries  to  protect 
the  workmen  were  knocked  over,  and  the  musketry  became 
so  destructive  that  the  men  were  withdrawn  from  the  front 
and  threw  up  earth  from  the  inside. 
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In  the  night  of  the  27th  the  second  parallel  was  extended 
to  the  right,  with  the  view  of  raising  hatteries  to  ruin  San 
Boque,  destroy  the  dam  that  held  up  the  inundation,  and 
hreach  the  curtain  behind ;  but  the  Talavera  road  proved  hard, 
and  the  moon  shone  so  brightly  that  the  labourers  were  quite 
exposed  and  the  work  was  relinquished.  On  the  28th  the 
screen  of  gabions  before  the  batteries  was  restored,  and  the 
workmen  resumed  their  labours  outside,  the  parallel  was  then 
improyed,  and  the  besieged  withdrew  their  guns  from  San 
Boque;  yet  their  marksmen  still  shot  from  thence  with  great 
exactness,  and  the  plunging  fire  from  the  castle  dismounted  twa 
howitzers  in  one  of  the  counter-batteries  which  was  therefore 
dismantled.  The  enemy  had  also  during  the  night  observed 
the  tracing  string  which  marked  the  direction  of  the  sap  in 
front  of  San  Eoque,  and  a  daring  fellow,  creeping  out  just 
before  the  workmen  arrived,  brought  it  in  the  line  of  the 
castle  fire  whereby  some  loss  was  sustained  ere  the  false  direc* 
tion  was  discovered. 

In  the  night  the  dismantled  howitzer  battery  was  re-armed 
with  twenty-four  pounders  to  play  on  the  San  Roque,  and  a 
new  breaching-battery  was  traced  out  on  the  site  of  the 
Hcurina  against  the  flank  of  the  Santa  Maria  bastion.  The 
second  parallel  was  also  carried  by  the  sap  across  the  Talavera 
road,  and  a  trench  was  digged  for  riflemen  in  frx)nt  of  the 
batteries.  The  29th  a  slight  sally  made  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  was  repulsed  by  the  Portuguese,  but  the  sap  at  San 
Boque  was  ruined  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  besieged  con- 
tinued to  raise  the  counter-guard  and  ravelin  of  the  Trinidad 
and  strengthen  the  front  attacked.  The  besiegers  armed  two 
breaching-batteries  with  eighteen  pounders  which  the  next 
day  opened  against  the  flank  of  Santa  Maria,  yet  with  little 
effect,  and  the  explosion  of  an  expense  magazine  killed  and 
hurt  many  men. 

During  the  siege  Soult,  having  little  fear  for  the  town  yet 
expecting  a  great  battle,  was  carefully  organizing  a  powerful 
force  to  unite  with  Drouet  and  Daricau.  Those  generals  had 
occupied  the  district  of  La  Serena  to  keep  open  the  communis 
cation  with  Marmont  by  Medellin  and  Truxillo;  but  Graham 
and  Hill  forced  them  into  the  Morena,  while  Morillo  and 
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Penne  Villemur,  lying  close  on  the  lower  Gnadiana,  waited  their 
opportunity  to  fall  on  Seville  when  Soult  should  advance:  and 
there  were  other  combinations  to  embarrass  the  French  mar- 
shal In  February^  general  Montes,  detached  by  Ballesteros 
from  San  Roque,  had  defeated  Maransin  on  the  Guadajore 
river,  driving  him  from  Cartama  into  Malaga,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  army  then  assembled  in  the  Ronda  hills,  with  a 
view  to  fall  on  Seville  by  the  left  of  the  Guadiana  while 
Morillo  assailed  it  on  the  right  of  that  river :  this  compelled 
JSoult  to  send  troops  towards  Malaga  and  fatally  delayed  his 
march  to  Estremadura. 

Marmont  was  concentrating  his  army  in  the  Salamanca 
<X)nntry,  and  it  was  rumoured  he  meant  to  attack  Oiudad 
Rodrigo.  Wellington  was  disturbed  by  this  information.  The 
flooding  of  the  rivers  would  prevent  a  blockade  and  he  knew 
Marmont  had  not. obtained  a  battering-train;  but  the  Spanish 
generals  and  engineers  had  neglected  the  new  works  and 
repairs  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  even  the  provisions  at  St.  Joa  de 
Pesquiera  had  not  been  brought  up  and  the  fortress  had  only 
thirty  days*  supply :  Almeida  was  in  as  bad  a  state,  and  the 
project  of  invading  Andalusia  was  likely  to  be  stopped  bj 
these  embarrassments. 

On  the  30th  it  became  known  that  Soult  was  coming  from 
Cordova.  Then  the  fifth  division  was  brought  over  the  Gua- 
diana^ Power's  Portuguese  brigade  and  some  cavalry  only  being 
left  to  midntain  the  investment  on  the  right  bank,  and  the 
siege  was  urged  vehemently.  Forty-eight  pieces  were  in  con- 
stant play  and  the  sap  against  San  Roque  advanced;  yet  the 
enemy  was  equally  diligent,  his  fire  was  destructive  and  his 
ravelin  and  counter-guard  on  the  menaced  firont  visibly  ad- 
vanced. The  1st  of  April  the  sap  was  close  to  San  Roque, 
the  Trinidad  crumbled  under  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  and  the 
flank  of  the  Santa  Maria,  which  was  casemated  and  had  hither- 
to resisted  the  batteries,  also  began  to  yield.  The  2nd  the 
face  of  the  Trinidad  was  very  much  broken,  but  at  the  Santa 
Maria  the  casemates  being  laid  open  the  bullets  were  lost  in 
the  cavities,  and  the  garrison  commenced  a  retrenchment  to 
cut  off  the  whole  of  the  attacked  front  from  the  town. 

In  the  night  a  new  battery  against  the  San  Roque  bdng 
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armed,  two  officers  and  some  sappers  glided  behind  that  oat- 
work,  gagged  the  sentinel,  placed  powder  barrels  and  a  match 
gainst  the  dam  of  the  inundation,  and  redred  nndiscoyered; 
yet  the  explosion  did  not  destroy  the  dam  and  the  inundation 
remained.  Nor  did  the  sap  make  progress,  because  of  the 
French  musketeers;  for  though  the  marksmen  set  against 
them  slew  many,  they  were  rdnforoed  by  means  of  a  raft  with 
pazapets  which  crossed  the  inundation,  and  men  also  passed 
by  the  doth  communication  from  the  Trinidad  gate. 

On  the  3rd  guns  were  turned  against  Uie  curtain  behind 
the  San  Eoque,  but  the  masonry  proved  hard,  ammunition 
was  scarce,  a  breach  there  would  have  been  useless  while  the 
inundation  remained  and  the  fire  waa  soon  discontinued.  The 
breaches  in  the  bastion  were  now  greatly  enlarged  and  the 
besi^ed  assiduously  laboured  at  the  retrenchments  behind 
them,  and  converted  the  nearest  houses  and  garden  walls  into 
a  third  line  of  defence.  All  the  houses  behind  the  front  next 
the  castle  were  also  thrown  down,  and  a  battery  of  five  guns, 
int^ded  to  fiank  the  ditch  and  breach  of  the  Trinidad, 
was  commenced  on  the  castle  hill  outside  the  wall;  the 
besiegers  therefore  traced  a  counter-battery  of  fourteen  shrap* 
nel  howitzers  to  play  upon  that  point  during  the  assault,  and 
the  crisis  was  hst  approaching.  The  breaches  were  nearly 
inncticable,  but  Soult  having  joined  Drouet  and  Daricau,  was 
advancing,  and  as  the  allies  were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  assault 
the  place  and  give  battle  at  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved  to 
leave  two  divisions  in  the  trenches  and  fight  at  Albuera: 
Qraham  therefore  fell  back  towards  that  place,  and  Hill,  destroy- 
ing the  bridge  at  Merida,  marched  from  the  upper  Guadiana  to 
TiJavera  Eeal. 

Gain  of  time  being  now,  as  in  war  it  generally  is,  the 
essaitial  ingredient  of  success  the  anxiety  on  both  sides 
redoubled,  yet  Soult  was  still  at  lierena  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  when  the  breaches  were  declared  practicable.  The 
assault  was  therdbre  ordered;  but  though  Leith*s  division 
was  brought  up  to  assist,  a  very  careful  personal  examination 
caused  such  doubts  in  Wellington's  mind  that  he  delayed 
until  a  third  breach  should,  as  he  originally  designed,  be  op^ed 
between  the  Trinidad  and  Maria  bastions :  this  could  not  be 
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Gommenced  before  mornings  and  in  the  night  the  enemy 
laboured  assiduously  behind  the  openings,  regardless  of  the 
showers  of  grape  with  which  the  batteries  scoured  the  ditch 
and  breaches.  Next  morning  the  guns  were  turned  against 
the  Trinidad  curtain,  and  the  bad  masonry  crumbled  so  fast 
that  in  two  hours  a  yawning  break  was  seen,  and  Wellington 
having  again  recognised  the  points  of  attack  renewed  his 
orders  for  the  assault.  Then  the  soldiers  eagerly  made  ready 
for  a  combat,  so  fiercely  fought  so  terribly  won,  so  dreadful 
in  all  its  circumstances  that  posterity  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  credit  the  tale :  but  many  are  still  aliye  who  know  that  it 
is  true. 

So  sensible  was  the  English  general  of  Phillipon's  firmness 
and  the  courage  of  his  garrison  that  he  spared  them  the 
affront  of  a  summons,  yet,  seeing  the  breach  strongly  entrenched 
and  the  enemy's  flank  fire  still  powerful,  he  would  not  in  this 
dread  crisis  trust  his  fortune  to  a  single  effort.  Eighteen 
thousand  daring  soldiers  burned  for  the  signal,  and  he,  unwilling 
to  lose  the  service  of  one,  gave  to  each  division  a  task  such  as 
few  generals  would  have  the  hardihood  even  to  contemplate. 
For  on  the  right  Ficton  was  to  file  out  of  the  trenches, 
cross  the  Bi^as  river,  and  scale  the  castle  walls,  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  feet  in  height,  furnished  with  all  means  of 
destruction  and  so  narrow  at  top  the  defenders  could  easily 
reach  and  overturn  the  ladders.  On  the  left  Leith  was  to 
make  a  false  attack  on  the  Pardaleras,  but  a  real  assault  on  the 
distant  bastion  of  San  Vincente,  where  the  glacis  was  mined, 
the  ditch  deep,  the  scarp  thirty  feet  high,  and  the  parapet 
garnished  with  bold  troops  provided  each  with  three  loaded 
muskets  that  the  first  fire  might  be  quick  and  deadly. 

In  the  centre,  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  under  Colville 
and  Andrew  Barnard  were  to  march  against  the  breaches. 
They  were  furnished  like  the  third  and  fifth  divisions  with 
ladders  and  axes,  and  preceded  by  storming  parties  of  five 
hundred  men  each  with  their  respective  forlorn  hopes :  the 
light  division  was  to  assault  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria, — ^the 
fourth  division  to  assault  the  Trinidad  and  the  curtain, — and 
the  columns  were  divided  into  storming  and  firing  parties, 
the  former  to  enter  the  ditch  the  latter  to  keep  the  crest  of 
the  glacis. 
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At  first  only  one  brigade  of  the  third  divisioii  was  destined 
to  attack  the  castle^  but  just  before  the  hour  of  assault  a 
sergeant  of  sappers  deserted  from  the  French  and  reported 
that  there  was  but  one  communication  from  the  castle  into  the 
town^  wherefore  the  whole  division  was  directed  to  assail  in 
mass.  To  aid  these  great  attacks  general  Power's  Portuguese 
were  to  make  a  feint  from  the  other  side  of  the  Quadiana^ 
and  major  Wilson  of  the  forty-eighth  was  to  storm  the  San 
Boque  with  the  guards  of  the  trenches ;  this  general  outline  was 
filled  up  with  many  nice  arrangements,  some  of  whidi  were 
followed,  others  disregarded,  for  it  b  seldom  all  things  are 
attended  to  in  a  desperate  fight.  Nor  was  the  enemy  idle. 
While  it  was  yet  twilight  some  French  cavalry  issued  from 
the  Pardaleras,  escorting  an  officer  who  endeavoured  to  look 
into  the  trenches  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  an  assault  was 
intended ;  but  the  piquet  on  that  side  jumped  up,  and  firing  as 
it  run  drove  him  and  his  escort  back  into  the  works :  then 
darkness  fell  and  silently  the  troops  awaited  the  signal. 

A8SAX7LT  OF  BADAJOS. 

Dry  but  clouded  was  the  night,  the  air  thick  with  watery 
exhalations  from  the  rivers,  the  ramparts; and  the  trenches 
mmsually  still ;  yet  a  low  murmur  pervaded  the  latter,  and  in 
the  former  lights  were  seen  to  flit  here  and  there  while  the 
deep  voices  of  the  sentinels  at  times  proclaimed  that  all  was 
well  in  Badajos.  The  French,  confiding  in  Phillipon's  direful 
skill,  watched  from  their  lofty  station  the  approach  of  enemies 
whom  they  had  twice  before  baffled,  and  now  hoped  to  drive 
a  third  time  blasted  and  ruined  from  the  walls.  The  British, 
standing  in  deep  columns,  were  as  eager  to  meet  that  fiery 
destruction  as  the  others  were  to  pour  it  down,  and  both  were 
alike  terrible  for  their  strength,  their  discipline,  and  the  passions 
awakened  in  their  resolute  hearts.  Former  failures  there  were 
to  avenge,  and  on  both  sides  leaders  who  furnished  no  excuse 
for  weakness  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  possession  of  Badajos 
had  become  a  point  of  personal  honour  with  the  soldiers  of 
each  nation,  but  the  desire  for  glory  with  the  British  was 
dashed  by  a  hatred  of  the  citizens  on  an  old  grudge;  and 
recent  toil  and  hardship  with  much  spilling  of  blood  had  made 
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many  incredibly  savage;  for  these  things  render  the  noble- 
minded  indeed  averse  to  cruelty  but  harden  the  vulgar  spirit : 
numbers  also,  like  Csesar's  centurion  vrho  could  not  forget  the 
plunder  of  Avaricum,  were  heated  with  the  recollection  of 
Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  thirsted  for  spoil.  Thus  every  spirit 
found  a  cause  of  excitement,  the  wondrous  power  of  discipline 
bound  the  whole  together  as  with  a  band  of  iron,  and  in  the 
pride  of  arms  none  doubted  their  might  to  bear  down  every 
obstacle  that  man  could  oppose  to  their  fury. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  castle,  the  San  Boque,  the  breaches,  the 
Pardaleras,  the  distant  bastion  of  San  Yincente,  and  the  bridge- 
head on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadiana  were  to  have  been 
simultaneously  assailed,  and  it  was  hoped  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  would  shrivel  within  that  fiery  girdle.  But  many  are 
the  disappointments  of  war.  An  unforeseen  accident  delayed 
the  attack  of  the  fifth  division,  and  a  lighted  carcass  thrown 
from  the  castle,  failing  close  to  the  third  division  discovered 
their  array  and  compelled  them  to  anticipate  the  signal  by 
half  an  hour.  Then,  everything  being  suddenly  disturbed^ 
the  double  columns  of  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  also  moved 
silently  and  swiftly  against  the  breaches,  and  the  guard  of  the 
trenches  rushing  forward  with  a  shout  encompassed  the  San 
Eoque  with  fire  and  broke  in  so  violently  that  scarcely  any 
resistance  was  made.  But  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  and  the 
rattling  of  musketry  indicated  the  commencement  of  a  more 
vehement  combat  at  the  castle.  There  general  Kempt^  for 
Ficton  hurt  by  a  fall  in  the  camp  and  expecting  no  change  in 
the  hour  was  not  present,  there  Kempt,  I  say,  led  the  third 
division.  Having  passed  the  Bivillas  in  single  files  by  a 
narrow  bridge  under  a  terrible  musketry  he  had  re-formed  and 
running  up  a  rugged  hill  reached  the  foot  of  the  castle  where 
he  fell  severely  wounded,  and  as  he  was  carried  back  to  the 
trenches  met  Hcton  who  was  hastening  to  take  the  command. 
Meanwhile  the  troops,  spreading  along  the  front,  had  reared 
their  heavy  ladders,  some  against  the  lofby  castle  some  against 
the  adjoining  front  on  the  left,  and  with  incredible  courage 
ascended  amidst  showers  of  heavy  stones,  logs  of  wood,  and 
bursting  shells  rolled  off  the  parapet,  while  from  the  flanks  the 
enemy  plied  his  musketry  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  in  front 
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with  pikes  and  bayonets  stabbed  the  leading  assailants  or 
pushed  the  ladders  from  the  walls :  and  all  this  was  attended 
with  deafening  shouts  and  the  crash  of  breaking  ladders,  and 
the  shrieks  of  crushed  soldiers  answering  to  the  sullen  stroke 
of  the  falling  weights. 

Still  swarming  round  the  remaining  ladders  those  un- 
daunted veterans  strove  who  should  first  climb,  until  all  being 
oyertnmed  the  French  shouted  victory,  and  the  British,  baffled 
but  untamed,  fell  back  a  few  paces  and  took  shelter  under  the 
rugged  edge  of  the  hill.  There  the  broken  ranks  were  some- 
what re-formed,  and  the  heroic  Ridge  springing  forward  seized 
a  ladder  and  calling  with  stentorian  voice  on  his  men  to  follow 
once  more  raised  it  against  the  castle,  yet  to  the  right  of  the 
former  attack  where  the  wall  was  lower  and  an  embrasure 
offered  some  &cility.  A  second  ladder  was  soon  placed  along- 
side of  the  first  by  the  grenadier  officer  Canch,  and  the  next 
instant  he  and  Ridge  were  on  the  rampart,  the  shouting 
troops  pressed  after  them,  the  garrison  amazed  and  in  a  man- 
ner surprised  were  driven  fitting  through  the  double  gate  into 
the  town,  and  the  castle  was  won.  A  reinforcement  from  the 
French  reserve  then  came  up,  a  sharp  action  followed,  both  sides 
fired  through  the  gate  and  the  enemy  retired,  but  Ridge  fell,, 
and  no  man  died  that  night  with  more  glory — yet  many  died, 
and  there  was  much  gloxy. 

AU  this  time  the  tumult  at  the  breaches  was  such  as  if 
the  very  earth  had  been  rent  asunder  and  its  central  fires- 
bursting  upwards  uncontrolled.  The  two  divisions  had  reached 
the  glads  just  as  the  firing  at  the  castle  commenced,  and  the 
flash  of  a  single  musket  discharged  from  the  covered  way  aa 
a  signal  showed  them  that  the  Frendi  were  ready:  yet  no- 
stir  was  heard  and  darkness  covered  the  breaches.  Some  hay- 
packs  were  thrown,  some  ladders  placed,  and  the  forlorn  hopes- 
and  storming  parties  of  the  light  division,  five  hundred  in  all, 
descended  into  the  ditch  without  opposition ;  but  then  a  bright 
flame  shooting  upwards  disf^yed  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene. 
The  ramparts  crowded  with  dark  figures  and  glittering  arms- 
were  on  one  side,  on  the  other  the  red  columns  of  the  British,, 
deep  and  broad,  were  coming  on  like  streams  of  burning  lava;, 
it  was  the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand,  for  a  crash  of  thunder 
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followed  and  with  incredible  violence  the  storming  parties 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  hundreds  of  shells 
and  powder-barrels. 

For  aii  instant  the  light  division  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
ditch  amazed  at  the  terrific  sights  but  then  with  a  shout  that 
matched  even  the  sound  of  the  explosion  the  men  flew  down 
the  ladders^  or  disdaining  their  aid  leaped  reckless  of  the 
depth  into  the  gulf  below^ — and  at  the  same  moment,  amidst 

ablaze  of  musketry  that  dazzled  the  eyes,  the 
Appendix  4,     fourth  division  came  running  in  and  descended 

with  a  like  fury.  There  were  only  five  ladders 
for  the  two  columns  which  were  close  together,  and  a  deep  cat 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  as  far  as  the  counter-guard  of 
the  Trinidad  was  filled  with  water  from  the  inundation;  into 
that  watery  snare  the  head  of  the  fourth  division  fell,  and  it  is 
said  above  a  hundred  of  the  fuzileers,  the  men  of  Albuera,  were 
there  smothered.  Those  who  followed  checked  not,  but  as  if 
such  a  disaster  had  been  expected  turned  to  the  left  and  thus 
came  upon  the  face  of  the  unfinished  ravelin,  which  being 
rough  and  broken  was  mistaken  for  the  breach  and  instantly 
covered  with  men:  yet  a  wide  and  deep  chasm  was  still 
between  them  and  the  ramparts,  from  whence  came  a  deadly 
fire  wasting  their  ranks.  Thus  baffled  they  also  commenced 
a  rapid  discharge  of  musketry  and  disorder  ensued;  for  the 
men  of  the  light  division,  whose  conducting  engineer  had  been 
disabled  early  and  whose  flank  was  confined  by  an  unfinished 
ditch  intended  to  cut  off  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria,  rushed 
towards  the  breaches  of  the  curtain  and  the  Trinidad,  which 
were  indeed  before  them,  but  which  the  fourth  division  had 
been  destined  to  storm.  Great  was  the  confusion,  for  the 
ravelin  was  quite  crowded  with  men  of  both  divisions,  and 
while  some  continued  to  fire  others  jumped  down  and  run 
towards  the  breach,  many  also  passed  between  the  ravelin  and 
the  counter-guard  of  the  Trinidad,  the  two  divisions  got 
mixed,  the  reserves,  which  should  have  remained  at  the  quarries, 
also  came  pouring  in  until  the  ditch  was  quite  filled,  the  rear 
still  crowding  forward  and  all  cheering  vehemently.  The 
enemy's  shouts  also  were  loud  and  terrible,  and  the  bursting 
of  shells  and  of  grenades,  the  roaring  of  guns  from  the  flanks. 
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answered  by  the  iron  howitzers  from  the  battery  of  the  parallel, 
the  heavy  roll  and  horrid  explosion  of  the  powder-barrels,  the 
whizing  flight  of  the  blazing  splintersi  the  loud  exhortations 
of  the  officers  and  the  continual  clatter  of  the  muskets  made 
a  maddening  din. 

Now  a  multitude  bounded  up  the  great  breach  as  if  driven 
by  a  whirlwind,  but  across  the  top  glittered  a  range  of  sword- 
blades,  sharp-pointed,  keen-edged  on  both  sides,  and  firmly 
fixed  in  ponderous  beams  chained  together  and  set  deep  in 
the  ruins ;  and  for  ten  feet  in  front  the  ascent  was  covered 
with  loose  planks  studded  with  sharp  iron  points,  on  which 
feet  being  set  the  planks  moved  and  the  unhappy  soldiers 
fiJling  forward  on  the  spikes  rolled  down  upon  the  ranks 
behind.  Then  the  Frenchmen,  shouting  at  the  success  of 
their  stratagem  and  leaping  forward,  plied  their  shot  with 
terrible  rapidity,  for  every  man  had  several  muskets,  and  each 
musket  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  charge  contained  a  small 
cylinder  of  wood  stuck  full  of  wooden  slugs,  which  scattered 
like  hail  when  they  were  discharged.  Once  and  again  the 
assailants  rushed  up  the  breaches,  but  always  the  sword- 
blades,  immoveable  and  impassable,  stopped  their  charge,  and 
the  hissing  shells  and  thundering  powder-barrels  exploded 
unceasingly.  Hundreds  of  men  had  fiedlen,  hundreds  more 
were  dropping,  still  the  heroic  officers  called  aloud  for  new 
trials,  and  sometimes  followed  by  many  sometimes  by  a  few, 
ascended  the  ruins;  and  so  furious  were  the  men  themselvea 
that  in  one  of  these  charges  the  rear  strove  to  push  the  fore- 
most on  to  the  sword-blades,  willing  even  to  make  a  bridge 
of  their  writhing  bodies,  but  the  others  frustrated  the  attempt 
by  dropping  down :  and  men  fell  so  far  from  the  shot,  it  was 
hard  to  know  who  went  down  voluntarily  who  were  stricken, 
and  many  stooped  unhurt  that  never  rose  again.  Vain  also 
would  it  have  been  to  break  through  the  sword-blades,  for 
the  trench  and  parapet  behind  the  breach  were  finished,  and 
the  assailants  crowded  into  even  a  narrower  space  than  the 
ditch  was,  would  still  have  been  separated  from  their  enemies 
and  the  slaughter  would  have  continued. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  dreadful  conflict,  Andrew  Barnard 
bad  with  prodigious  efforts  separated  his  division  from  the 
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<yiher  and  preserved  some  degree  of  miKtary  array;  but  now 
the  tumult  was  such  no  command  could  be  heard  distinctly 
except  by  those  dose  at  hand,  and  the  mutilated  carcases 
heaped  on  each  other  and  the  wounded  struggling  to  avoid 
being  trampled  upon  broke  the  formations :  order  was  impos- 
sible !  0£Bcers  of  all  ranks,  followed  more  or  less  numerously 
by  the  men,  were  seen  to  start  out  as  if  struck  by  sudden 
madness  and  rush  into  the  breach,  which  yawning  and  glitter- 
ing with  steel  seemed  like  the  mouth  of  a  huge  dragon 
belching  forth  smoke  and  flame.  In  one  of  these  attempts 
colonel  Madeod  of  the  forty-third,  a  young  man  whose  feeble 
body  would  have  been  quite  unfit  for  war  if  it  had  not  been 
sustained  by  an  unconquerable  spirit,  was  killed;  wherever 
bis  voice  was  heard  his  soldiers  had  gathered,  and  with  such  a 
strong  resolution  did  he  lead  them  up  the  iatal  ruins,  that 
when  one  behind  him  in  &iling  plunged  a  bayonet  into  his 
back,  he  complained  not  but  continuing  his  course  was  shot 
dead  within  a  yard  of  the  sword-blades.  Tet  there  was  no 
want  of  gallant  leaders  or  desperate  followers  until  two  hours 
passed  in  these  vain  efforts  had  convinced  the  troops  the  breach 
of  the  Trinidad  was  impregnable;  and  as  the  opening  in  the 
curtain,  although  less  strong,  was  retired  and  the  approadi 
to  it  impeded  by  deep  holes  and  cuts  made  in  the  ditch,  the 
soldiers  did  not  much  notice  it  after  the  partial  £Eulure  of  one 
attack  which  had  been  made  early.  Gathering  in  dark 
groups  and  leaning  on  their  muskets  they  looked  up  with 
sullen  desperation  at  the  Trinidad,  while  the  enemy  stepping^ 
out  on  the  ramparts  and  aiming  their  shots  by  the  light  of 
the  fire-balls  which  they  threw  over,  asked  as  their  victims 
fell, '  Why  they  didnot  come  into  Badtyoaf 

In  this  dreadful  situation,  while  the  dead  were  lying  in 
heiq[>s  and  others  continually  falling,  the  wounded  crawling 
about  to  get  some  shelter  from  the  merciless  shower  above, 
and  withal  a  sickening  stench  from  the  burnt  flesh  of  the 
major-  ^°»  Captain  Nicholas  of  the  engineers,  was 
ijenena  Shaw  observed  by  lieutenant  Shaw  of  the  forty-third, 
Kennedj.  making  incredible  efforts  to  force  his  way  with 
a  few  men  into  the  Santa  Maria  bastion.  Shaw  immediately 
collected  fifty  soldiers  of  all  regiments  and  joined  him,  and 
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altlioiigh  there  was  a  deep  cat  along  the  foot  of  that  faieadi 
also,  it  was  instantly  passed  and  these  two  young  ci^ean 
led  their  gallant  band  with  a  rush  np  the  rains  j  bat  when  they 
bad  gained  two-thiids  of  the  aseent  a  concentrated  fire  ci 
mnsketiy  and  grape  dashed  nearly  the  whole  dead  to  the 
earth;  Nicholas  was  mortally  woonded  and  the  intrepid 
8b&w  stood  alone!  With  inexpressible  coolness  he  looked  at 
his  watchy  and  saying  it  was  too  late  to  carry  the  breaches 
rejoined  the  masses  at  the  other  attadc  After  this  no  farther 
effort  was  made  at  any  point,  and  the  troops  remained  passive 
bat  unflinching  beneath  the  enemy's  shot  which  streamed 
without  intermission;  for  of  the  riflemen  on  the  glacis,  many 
leaping  early  into  the  ditch  had  joined  in  the  assaalt^  and  the 
rest,  raked  by  a  cross  fire  of  grape  from  the  distant  bastion^ 
baffled  in  their  aim  by  the  smoke  and  flames  from  the  ex- 
plosions, and  too  few  in  number,  entirely  fiuled  to  quell  the 
I^ench  musketry. 

About  midnight,  when  two  thousand  brsTe  men  had  fidlen, 
Wdlington,  who  was  on  a  height  dose  to  the  quarries, 
ordered  the  remainder  to  retire  and  re-form  for  a  second 
assault;  he  had  heard  the  castle  was  taken,  but  thinking  the 
enemy  would  still  resist  in  the  town  was  resolved  to  assail 
the  breaches  again.  This  retreat  from  the  ditch  was  not 
effected  without  further  carnage  and  confdsion,  the  French 
fire  never  slackened,  a  cry  arose  that  the  enemy  was  making 
A  sally  from  the  distant  flanks,  and  there  was  a  rash  towards 
the  ladders.  Then  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the 
wounded  who  could  not  move  and  expected  to  be  slain 
increased,  and  many  officers  who  had  not  heard  of  the  order, 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  soldiers  from  going  back:  some 
would  even  have  removed  the  ladders  but  were  unable  to 
break  the  crowd. 

All  this  time  Ficton  was  lying  dose  in  the  castle,  and 
either  from  fear  of  risking  the  loss  of  a  point  which  ensured 
the  capture  of  the  place,  or  that  the  egress  was  too  difficult, 
made  no  attempt  to  drive  away  the  enemy  from  the  breaches. 
On  the  other  side  however  the  fifth  division  had  commenced 
the  Mae  attack  on  the  Pardaleras,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
Guadiana  the  Portuguese  were  sharply  engaged  at  the  bridge : 
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thus  the  town  was  girdled  with  fire,  for  Walker's  brigade, 
having  passed  on  during  the  feint  on  the  Fardaleras,  was 
escalading  the  distant  bastion  of  San  Yincente.  His  troops 
had  advanced  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  reached  the 
Trench  guard-house  at  the  barrier-gate  undiscovered,  the 
ripple  of  the  waters  smothering  the  sound  of  their  footsteps; 
but  just  then  the  explosion  at  the  breaches  took  place,  the 
moon  shone  out,  the  French  sentinels  discovering  the  columns 
fired  and  the  British  soldiers  springing  forward  under  a  sharp 
musketry  began  to  hew  down  the  wooden  barrier  at  the 
covered  way.  The  Portuguese,  panic-stricken,  threw  down 
the  scaling-ladders,  the  others  snatched  them  up  again  and 
forcing  the  barrier  jumped  into  the  ditch;  but  the  guiding 
engineer  officer  was  killed,  there  was  a  cimUte  which  embar- 
rassed the  column,  and  the  ladders  proved  too  short  for  the 
walls  were  generally  above  thirty  feet  high.  The  fire  of  the  enemy 
was  deadly,  a  small  mine  was  sprung  beneath  the  soldiers' 
feet,  beams  of  wood  and  live  shells  were  rolled  over  on  their 
heads,  showers  of  grape  from  the  flank  swept  the  ditch,  and 
man  after  man  dropped  dead  from  the  ladders. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  defenders  had  been  called  away  to 
aid  in  recovering  the  castle,  the  ramparts  were  not  entirely 
manned,  and  the  assailants  discovering  a  comer  of  the  bastion 
where  the  scarp  was  only  twenty  feet  high  placed  three 
ladders  there  under  an  embrasure  which  had  no 
Appendix  4,  g^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  stopped  with  a  gabion.  Some 
men  got  up  with  difficulty,  for  the  ladders  were 
still  too  short,  and  the  first  man  who  gained  the  top  was 
pushed  up  by  his  comrades  and  drew  others  after  him  until 
many  had  won  the  summit;  and  though  the  French  shot 
heavily  against  them  from  both  flanks  and  from  a  house  in 
front,  their  numbers  augmented  rapidly  and  half  the  fourth 
regiment  entered  the  town  itself  to  dislodge  the  French  from 
the  houses,  while  the  others  pushed  along  the  rampart  towards 
the  breach  and  by  dint  of  hard  fighting  successively  won 
three  bastions. 

In  the  last  of  these  combats  Walker,  leaping  forward  sword 
in  hand  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  enemy's  cannoneers 
was  discharging  a  gun,  was  covered  with  so  many  wounds  it 
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was  wonderful  that  he  cotdd  sundve,  and  some  of  the  soldiers 
immediately  after,  perceiving  a  lighted  match  on  the  ground, 
cried  out  a  mine !  At  that  word,  such  is  the  power  of  imagi- 
tion,  those  troops  who  had  not  heen  stopped  hy  the  strong 
harrier,  the  deep  ditch,  the  high  walls  and  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  enemy,  staggered  hack  appalled  hy  a  chimera  of  their  own 
raising;  and  in  this  disorder  a  French  reserve  under  general 
Yeillande  drove  on  them  with  a  firm  and  rapid  charge,  pitch- 
ing some  men  over  the  walls,  killing  others  outright,  and 
cleansing  the  ramparts  even  to  the  San  Yincente.  There 
however  Leith  had  placed  colonel  Nugent  with  a  hattalion  of 
the  thirty-eighth  as  a  reserve,  and  when  the  French  came  up, 
shouting  and  slaying  all  hefore  them,  this  hattalion,  two  hun- 
dred strong,  arose  and  with  one  close  volley  destroyed  them; 
then  the  panic  ceased,  the  soldiers  rallied,  and  in  compact 
order  once  more  charged  along  the  walls  towards  the  hreaches : 
hut  the  French,  although  turned  on  hoth  flanks  and  abandoned 
by  fortune,  did  not  yet  yield.  Meanwhile  the  portion  of  the 
fourth  r^ment  which  had  entered  the  town  was  strangely 
situated.  For  the  streets  were  empty  and  brilliantly  illumi* 
nated  and  no  person  was  seen,  yet  a  low  buzz  and  whispers 
were  heard  around,  lattices  were  now  and  then  gently  opened, 
and  from  time  to  time  shots  were  fired  from  underneath  the 
doors  of  the  houses  by  the  Spaniards,  while  the  troops  with 
bugles  sounding  advanced  towards  the  great  square  of  the  town. 
In  their  progress  they  captured  several  mules  going  with  ammu- 
nition to  the  breaches;  yet  the  square  itself  was  as  empty  and 
silent  as  the  streets,  and  the  houses  as  bright  with  lamps : 
a  terrible  enchantment  seemed  to  be  in  operation,  they  saw 
only  an  illumination  and  heard  only  low  whispering  around 
them  while  the  tumult  at  the  breaches  was  like  the  crashing 
thunder.  Plainly  however  the  fight  was  there  raging,  and 
hence,  quitting  the  square,  they  attempted  to  take  the  garrison 
in  reverse  by  attacking  the  ramparts  from  the  town-side,  but 
they  were  received  with  a  rolling  musketry,  driven  back  with 
loss,  and  resumed  their  movement  through  the  streets.  At 
last  the  breaches  were  abandoned  by  the  French,  other  parties 
entered,  desultory  combats  took  place,  Yiellande,  and  Phillipon 
who  was  wounded,  seeing  all  ruined,  passed  the  bridge  with  a 
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few  hundred  soldiers  and  entered  San  GhristoYal,  which  was 
surrendered  next  morning  upon  summons  to  lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset:  for  that  officer  had  with  great  readiness  pushed 
through  the  town  to  the  drawbridge  ere  the  French  had  time 
to  organize  further  resistance.  But  even  in  the  moment  of 
ruin  the  night  before  this  noble  governor  had  sent  some 
horsemen  out  from  the  fort  to  carry  the  news  to  Soult,  and 
they  reached  him  in  time  to  prevent  a  greater  misfortune. 

Now  commenced  that  wild  and  desperate  wickedness  which 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  the  soldier's  heroism.  All  indeed  were 
not  alike,  hundreds  risked  and  many  lost  their  lives  in  striving 
to  stop  the  violence,  but  madness  generally  prevailed,  and  as 
the  worst  men  were  leaders  here  all  the  dreadful  passions  of 
human  nature  were  displayed.  Shameless  rapacity,  brutal 
intemperance,  savage  lust,  cruelty  and  murder,  shrieks  and 
piteous  lamentations,  groans,  shouts,  imprecations,  the  hissing 
of  fires  bursting  from  the  houses,  the  crashing  of  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  reports  of  muskets  used  in  violence, 
resounded  for  two  days  and  nights  in  the  streets  of  Badajos! 
On  the  third,  when  the  city  was  sacked,  when  the  soldiers 
were  exhausted  by  their  own  excesses,  the  tumult  rather  sub- 
sided than  was  quelled:  the  wounded  men  were  then  looked 
to  the  dead  disposed  of ! 

Five  thousand  men  and  officers  fell  in  this  siege,  and  of 
these,  including  seven  hundred  Portuguese,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  had  been  stricken  in  the  assault,  sixty  officers  and 
more  than  seven  hundred  men  being  sltdn  on  the  spot.  The 
&Ye  generals,  Kempt,  Harvey,  Bowes,  Colville,  and  Picton 
were  wounded,  the  first  four  severely;  six  hundred  men  and 
officers  fell  in  the  escalade  of  San  Yincente,  as  many  at  the 
castle,  and  more  than  two  thousand  at  the  breaches,  each  divi- 
sion there  losing  twelve  hundred!  And  how  deadly  the  breach 
strife  was  may  be  gathered  from  this :  the  forty-third  and  fifty- 
second  regiments  of  the  light  division  lost  more  men  than 
the  seven  regiments  of  the  third  division  engaged  at  the 
castle! 

Let  it  be  considered  that  this  frightful  carnage  took  place 
in  a  space  of  less  than  a  hundred  yards  square; — ^that  the  slain 
died  not  all  suddenly  nor  by  one  manner  of  death — that  some 
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perished  by  steel,  some  by  shot,  some  bj  water,  that  some 
were  crusbed  and  mangled  by  heavy  weights,  some  trampled 
upon,  some  dashed  to  atoms  by  the  fiery  explosions; — ^that  for 
hours  this  destruction  was  endured  without  shrinking  and  the 
town  was  won  at  last.     Let  these  things  be  considered  and  it 
must  be  admitted  a  British  army  bears  with  it  an  awful  power. 
And  false  would  it  be  to  say  the  French  were  feeble  men,  the 
garrison  stood  and  fought  manfully  and  with  good  discipline, 
behaving  worthily :  shame  there  was  none  on  any  side.     Tet 
who  shall  do  justice  to  the  bravery  of  the  British  soldiers ! 
the  noble  emulation  of  the  officers !     Who  shall  measure  out 
the  glory  of  Bidge,  of  Madeod,  of  Nicholas,  of  0*Hare  of 
tiie  ninety-fifth,  who  perished  on  the  breach  at  the  head  of  the 
stormers,  and  with  him  nearly  aH  the  volunteers  for  tiiat 
desperate    service  !      Who    shall    describe    the 
springing  valour  of  that  Portuguese  grenadier     ^ff****^  ' 
who  was  killed  the  foremost  man  at  the  Santa 
Maria?    or  the   martial  fury    of  that   desperate   rifleman, 
who,   in  his  resolution  to  win  thrust  himself  beneath  the 
chained  sword-blades,  and  there  suffered  the  enemy  to  dash 
his  head  to  pieces  with  the  ends  of  their  muskets !    Who  can 
sufficiently  honour  the  intrepidity  of  Walker,  of  ^law,  of 
Canch,  or  the  hardiness  of  Ferguson  of  the  forty-third,  who 
having  in  former  assaults  received  two  deep  wounds  was  here, 
his  form^  hurts  still  open,  leading  the  stormers  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  third  time  a  voltmteer  the  third  time  wounded! 
Nor  would  I  be  understood  to  select  these  as  pre-eminent, 
many  and  signal  were  the  other  examples  of  unbounded  devo- 
tion, some  known,  some  that  will  never  be  known;  for  in  such 
a  tumult  much  passes  unobserved,  and  often  the  observers  fell 
themselves  ere  they  could  bear  testimony  to  what  they  saw: 
hot  no  age  no  nation  ever  sent  forth  braver  troops  to  battle 
than  those  who  stormed  Badajos. 

When  the  extent  of  the  night's  havoc  was  made  known  to 
lord  Wellington  the  firmness  of  his  nature  gave  way  for  a 
moment  and  the  pride  of  conquest  yielded  to  a  passionate 
buret  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  gallant  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Haying  now  achieved  the  second  step  in  his  project,  the 
English  general  looked  to  crown  this  extraordinary  winter 
campaign  by  fighting  a  great  battle  in  Andalusia,  but  the 
misconduct  of  others  debarred  him  of  that  glory.  Oiudad 
Eodrigo  and  its  repairs  had  been  entirely  neglected,  and  Carlos 
d'EspaSia's  tyrannical  conduct  had  rendered  the  garrison  dan- 
gerously discontented;  Almeida  also  was  insecure,  and  Mar- 
mont  had  passed  the  Agueda.  The  projected  march  on 
Andalusia  could  not  be  attempted  until  those  fortresses  were 
succoured;  yet  Wellington,  knowing  Beira  could  not  be  imme- 
diately hurt  by  Marmont,  lingered  awhile  in  hopes  that  Soult, 
stung  by  the  loss  of  Badajos,  would  risk  a  blow  in  Estrema- 
dura  before  the  secondary  operations  then  in  activity  drew 
him  again  over  the  Morena;  Soult  was  indeed  deeply  affected 
by  the  loss,  but  the  circumstances  were  too  grave  to  let  his 
anger  overbear  his  judgment :  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies 
and  refrained  from  an  unequal  battle.  Quitting  Seville  the 
1st  he  had  marched  by  Constantino  upon  lierena  with  part  of 
his  army,  while  Qazan,  to  impose  on  the  allies,  had  moved  at 
first  by  Monasterio  with  the  remainder  and  the  baggage,  but 
from  Santa  Quillena  by  cross  roads  gained  Constantino  also, 
and  thus  all  were  concentrated  the  6th  at  Lierena.  This  cir- 
cuitous movement  was  determined  by  the  positions  of  Drouet 
and  Daricau,  who  having  been  driven  back  by  the  Cordova 
roads  oould  not  rally  on  the  Monasterio  side;  but  now  all 
advanced  to  Fuentes  de  Oveijuna,  and  the  allies  fell  back  to 
Albuera  and  Talavera  Beal. 

On  the  7th  Soult  reached  Villa  Franca  and  his  cavalry 
entered  Villalba  and  Fuente  del  Maestro.  The  8th  he  was  in 
march  to  fight,  when  the  horsemen  sent  by  Fhillipon  met  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  spies  apprised  him  that  Marmont 
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-was  in  the  nortii.  Then  he  fell  back  to  Uerena,  for  the  allies 
could  bring  fort j-five  thousand  men  into  line,  and  his  army 
though  strongly  constituted  of  the  best  troops  in  Spain  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand.  He  had  however  little 
time  to  deliberate,  for  Penne  Yillemur  and  Morillo,  issuing  out 
of  Portugal  with  four  thousand  men,  had  crossed  the  lower 
Guadiaua  and  on  the  4th  seized  San  Lucar  de  Mayor,  a  place 
only  ten  miles  from  Seville,  which  was  then  garrisoned  by  a 
Spanish  Swiss  battalion  in  Joseph's  service  and  by  *  eaeopeteraa  * 
and  convalescent  men,  wherefore  the  commandant  Rignoux, 
after  a  skirmish,  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortified  posts.  The 
6th  the  Spaniards  occupied  the  heights  in  front  of  the  Triana 
bridge,  and  the  7th  attacked  the  French  entrenchments  hoping 
to  raise  a  popular  conmiotion;  but  a  worse  danger  was  gather- 
ing on  the  other  side;  for  Ballesteros,  after  the  defeat  of 
Maransin  at  Cartama,  had  advanced  with  eleven  thousand  men 
intending  to  &11  on  Seville  from  the  left  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

To  distract  the  attention  of  the  French,  and  to  keep  Laval 
from  detaching  troops  to  Seville,  Ballesteros  had  sent  Copons 
with  four  thousand  men  by  Itar  to  Junquera  on  the  Malaga 
side  of  the  Eond%  while  he  entered  Los  Barios  himself  and 
thus  threatened  at  once  Grenada  and  the  lines  of  Chiclana. 
All  the  smaller  partidas  of  the  Bonda  were  also  let  loose  in 
different  directions  to  cut  the  communications,  seize  small 
magazines,  and  collect  Spanish  soldiers  who  at  different 
periods  had  quitted  their  colours.  Copons  remained  at  Jun- 
quera. Ballesteros  having  three  divisions  under  Cruz  Mur- 
geon,  the  marquis  de  Las  Cuevas,  and  the  prince  of  Anglona^ 
marched  to  Utrera  as  soon  as  Soult  had  departed  from  Seville. 
Thus  the  communication  of  that  city  with  Cadiz  on  one  side,  and 
with  Malaga  and  Grenada  on  the  other,  was  cut  off:  and  the 
French  wanted  ammunition, because  alarge  convoy,  coming  from 
Madrid  with  an  escort  of  twelve  hundred  men,  was  stopped 
in  the  Morena  by  the  partidas  from  the  Bonda  and  from 
Murcia. 

On  the  6th  the  Spanish  cavalry  was  within  a  few  miles  of 
Seville,  when  false  information  adroitly  given  by  a  Spaniard 
in  the  French  interest  led  Ballesteros  to  believe  Soult  was 
close  at  hand,  whereupon  he  returned  to  the  Bonda,  and  next 
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day  Penne  Yillemur,  haTing  received  notice  from.  Wellingion 
that  the  French  would  soon  return,  also  retired  to  Gibraleon. 
When  Ballesteros  discoyered  the  deceit,  instead  of  returning 
to  Seville  he  assaulted  the  small  castle  of  Zahara  in  the  hills, 
and  being  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  made  a  circuit  north 
of  Bonda,  by  Alcala  de  Pruna  to  Casarbonela,  where  he  was 
rejoined  by  Copons.  The  marquis  of  Ouevas  then  marched 
against  Ossuna,  which  being  only  garrisoned  by  '  escopeteros,* 
was  expected  to  fall  at  once;  but  afber  two  days'  combat  and 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded  the  three  thou- 
sand patriots  retired,  baffled  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  their 
own  countrymen  fighting  for  the  invaders! 

When  Cuevas  returned,  Ballesteros  marched  in  three 
columns  by  roads  leading  from  Casarbonela  and  AntequerBy 
to  attack  general  Bey,  who  was  posted  with  eighteen  hundred 
men  near  Allora  on  the  Quadaljore  river.  The  centre  column 
engaged  without  advantage,  but  when  Bey  saw  the  flank 
columns  coming  on  he  retired  behind  the  Guadalmedina  river 
dose  to  Malaga,  having  lost  a  colonel  and  two  hundred  men 
in  passing  the  Guadaljore.  After  this  action  Ballesteros 
returned  to  the  Bonda,  for  Soult  was  now  truly  at  hand 
and  his  horsemen  were  already  in  the  plains.  He  had  sent 
Digeon's  cavalry  on  the  9th  to  Cordoba  to  chase  the  partidas, 
and  had  ordered  Drouet's  division  to  take  post  at  Fuentes 
Overjuna;  now  directing  Peyreymont's  cavalry  upon  Usagre, 
he  came  himself  by  forced  marches  to  Seville,  which  he 
readied  the  11th  hoping  to  surprise  the  Spaniards.  Thus 
the  stratagem  which  saved  Seville  on  the  6th  also  saved 
Ballesteros,  for  Conroux  was  coming  up  upon  the  other  side 
from  the  Guadalete  and  the  Spaniards  would  have  been 
enclosed  but  for  their  timely  retreat.  And  scarcely  had  Soult 
quitted  Uerena  when  the  French  met  with  a  disaster  near 
Usagre,  which  though  a  strong  position  had  always  proved  a 
very  dangerous  advanced  post  on  both  sides. 

Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  while  following  the  trail  of  the 
enemy,  received  intelligence  that  Peyreymont's  cavalry  was 
between  Villa  Garcia  and  Usagre,  and  conceived  hopes  of 
cutting  it  off.  Anson's  brigade,  commanded  by  Frederic 
Ponsonby,  moved  therefore  during    the    night  from  Villa 
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Franca  upon  Uss^e,  and  Le  Marcbant*s  brigade  marched 
fr(»n  Los  Santos  upon  Benvenida  to  intercept  the  retreat 
on  Llerena.  Ponsonbj's  advanced  guard  commenced  the 
action  too  soon  and  the  French  fell  back  before  Le  Marchant 
could  intercept  them ;  but  as  some  heights  skirting  the  Llerena 
road  prevented  them  from  seeing  that  general^  they  again 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  junction  of  the  £en> 
venida  road.  The  numbers  were  about  nineteen  hundred 
sabres  on  each  side,  and  Cotton,  ably  seizing  an  accidental 
advantage  of  ground,  kept  the  enem/s  attention  engaged 
with  Ponsonbj's  squadrons  while  Le  Marchant,  secretly 
passing  at  the  back  of  the  heights,  sent  the  fifth  dragoon 
goards  against  their  flank,  and  the  next  moment  Ponsonby 
cluurged  their  front.  Thej  gave  way  and  being  pursued  lost 
sevenJ  officers  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  prisoners, 
and  many  were  killed  in  the  field;  the  loss  of  the  British  wag 
fi%-six  men  and  officers,  forty-five  being  of  the  fifth  dragoon 
guards.  The  Prendi  found  refuge  with  Drouet's  infantry, 
which  had  not  then  left  Llerena  but  now  fdl  back  behind  the 
GnadalquiTir. 

Soult  was  preparing  to  fight  the  allies  at  Seville,  for  he 
knew  of  WellingtcMi's  intention  to  invade  Andalusia.  He 
knew  also  the  amount  and  disposition  of  his  forces,  and 
purposed  to  meet  him  ooming  out  of  the  Morena  with  all 
the  Frendi  army  united;  nor  did  he  doubt  of  final  success^ 
although  the  faQure  of  the  last  harvest  and  the  non-arrival 
of  convoys  since  February  had  lessened  his  resources.  Wel- 
lington's plan  was,  however,  of  necessity  deferred.  He  had 
levelled  his  trenches,  and  brought  two  Portuguese  regiments 
of  infantry  from  Abrantes  and  Elvas  to  form  a  temporary 
garrison  of  Badajos  until  some  Spaniards,  who  had  been 
landed  at  Ayamonte  in  March,  could  arrive;  then  confiding 
the  repairs  to  Hill,  who  remained  with  two  divisions  of 
ioiantry  and  three  brigades  of  cavalry  in  Estremadura,  he 
mardied  himself  upon  Bdira,  which  Marmont  was  now 
ravaging  with  great  cruelty. 

That  marshal  had  denred  to  act  with  Soult  in  Estremadura, 
hot  the  emperor^s  orders  were  imperative  that  he  should  make 
a  divernion  for  Badajos  by  an  irruption  into  Portugal.    On  the 
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14th  of  March  he  ascertained  that  none  of  Wellington's  divi- 
sions were  on  the  Agaed%  and  on  the  27th  he  was  ready  to 
move.  Bonnet,  reinforced  by  Carier's  brigade,  was  then  on 
the  Orbijo  in  observation  of  the  Qallicians,  Ferrier's  division 
was  at  yallado^d,  Foj's  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus;  the  other 
five  divisions  of  infiEUitiy  and  one  of  cavahry  had  passed  the 
mountains  and  concentrated  on  the  Tonnes,  carrying  with 
them  fifteen  days'  provisions,  scaling-ladders,  and  the  materials 
for  a  bridge.    Almeida  and  Ciudad  Bodrigo  were  in  manifest 

peril.  Almeida,  containing  part  of  the  battering- 
Appendix  5,     train,  was  very  incompletely  fortified,  and  on  the 

first  romour  of  Marmont's  movement  Wellington 
had  thrown  in  two  militia  r^^ents  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  British  artillerymen:  the  garrison  was  therefore 
three  thousand  six  hundred  strong,  and  the  governor  Lie 
Mesurier  laboured  to  complete  the  defences. 

Of  the  northern  militia  which  had  been  called  out  before 
the  allies  quitted  the  Coa^  six  thousand  infantry  and  three 
hundred  cavahy  were  under  Silvdra^  three  thousand  inHantry 
under  Trant,  the  same  number  under  John  Wilson,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  were  under  Lecor.  But  as  persons 
liable  to  serve  could  only  be  enrolled  by  classes  in  rotation^ 
the  present  men,  with  exception  of  Silveira's,  were  peasants 
unskilled  in  arms.  All  these  officers,  save  Lecor  whose  post 
was  at  Castello  Branco,  had  been  for  some  time  in  movement, 
and  Trant  and  Wilson  were  on  the  22nd  at  Lamego,  where 
Bacellar,  commanding  the  province,  fixed  his  head-quarters. 
Silveira  had  the  same  destination  but  his  march  was  slow; 
and  his  object  rather  to  draw  the  wonder  of  his  countrymen, 
for  in  his  unquenchable  vanity  he  always  affected  to  act  as  an 


When  Trant  knew  Marmont's  direction  would  be  on  Rodrigo, 
not  Oporto,  he  advanced  from  Lamego,  followed  by  Wilson, 
intending  to  take  post  on  the  lower  Coa;  but  on  the  march 
he  received  Le  Mesurier^s  despatches,  which  induced  him  to 
push  hastily  with  one  brigade  to  the  Cabe^a  Negro  mountain, 
behind  the  bridge  of  Almeida.  His  design  was  to  break  down 
the  restored  part  of  that  structure  and  so  prevent  the  enemy 
from  penetrating  to  Pinhel  where  there  was  a  magazine;  and 
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his  movement  was  well-timed,  for  two  French  divisions  were 
then  driving  Carlos  d'Espafia  over  the  phiin  beyond  the  Coa. 
Marmont  had  come  dose  to  Rodrigo  the  30th,  the  Spaniards 
and  Victor  Alton  fell  buck  from  the  Teltes  before  him,  and  the 
latter,  who  had  six  hundred  excellent  Qerman  cavalry,  imme- 
diately crossed  the  Agueda,  and  neither  comprehending  the 
spirit  of  his  orders  nor  the  real  situation  of  affairs  retreated 
at  once  to  Castello  Branco,  four  long  marches  from  Rodrigo, 
leaving  all  the  country  open  to  the  enemy's  marauding  parties. 
Carlos  d'E^MkSa,  who  had  eight  hundred  infantry,  retreated  to 
Tort  Conception  but  the  French  lajring  a  bridge  at  Caridad 
passed  the  Agueda  and  drove  him  from  thence :  he  reached 
the  Cabe9a  Negro  with  only  two  hundred  men  at  the  moment 
Trant  arrived.  The  latter  seeing  no  French  cavalry  on  the 
phun,  threw  skirmishers  into  the  vineyards  on  the  right  of  the 
road  beyond  the  bridge,  and  escorted  by  some  guides  dressed 
in  red  uniform  galloped  to  the  glacis  of  the  fortress,  conmiuni- 
cated  with  the  governor,  and  drawing  off  a  few  English  cavalry 
convalescents  who  happened  to  be  in  the  place  returned  at 
dusk.  He  immediately  covered  the  Cabe9a  Negro  with  bivouac 
fires,  and  in  the  evening  Le  Mesurier  sallied  firom  the  fortress 
and  drove  back  the  enemy's  light  troops.  Two  divisions  of 
infantry  had  come  to  storm  Almeida,  but  these  vigorous 
actions  stopped  them  and  their  general  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  that  Trant's  presence  indicated  the  vicinity  of 
British  troops;  in  this  error  he  marched  next  morning  up  the 
Coa  towards  Alfayates,  where  Marmont  met  him  with  two 
other  divisions  and  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry,  having  left  one 
division  to  blockade  Rodrigo. 

Trant  now  sent  back  the  horsemen  to  Almeida,  and  to 
cover  the  magazines  of  Celorico  marched  upon  Guarda  where 
he  was  joined  by  Wilson.  Silveira  should  also  have  been 
there,  but  instead  of  crossing  the  Douro  on  the  5th  and  march^ 
ing  to  Guarda,  he  only  crossed  it  on  the  14th  and  halted  at 
Lamego.  Thus,  instead  of  twelve  thousand  infEintry  and  four 
Imndred  cavalry  who  had  seen  some  service  there  were 
scarcely  six  thousand  raw  peasants  in  a  position,  strong  if 
the  force  had  been  sufficient  to  hold  the  ridge  of  Porcas  and 
other  heights  behind  it,  but  dangerous  for  a  small  force, 
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l>ecause  it  eoald  be  turaed  by  the  right  and  left  and  the  line 
of  retreat  to  the  Mond^o  was  not  fayourable.  Neither  had 
Trant  any  horsemen  to  scout,  for  Baooellar,  a  weak  old  man 
who  had  never  seen  an  enemy,  was  at  Celorioo  and  retained 
the  only  squadron  of  dragoons  in  tiie  vicinity  £or  his  own 
guard. 

Trant  and  Wilson 'held  their  ground  howevar  with  six 
thousand  militia  and  six  guns  from  the  9th  to  the  14th, 
keeping  the  enemy's  marauders  in  check.  They  were  also 
prepared  to  move  by  the  high  ridge  of  the  Estrella  to  Abrantes 
if  the  Frendi  should  menace  that  fortress;  which  was  not 
unlikely,  for  Marmont  had  moved  on  Sabugal,  and  YictcHr 
Alten,  abandoning  Castello  Branco  when  the  French  were  at 
Memoa  fifty  miles  distant,  had  crossed  the  Tagus  at  YiUia 
Yelha,  and  it  is  said  was  going  to  bum  the  bridge.  The 
French  parties  thai  traversed  the  Lower  Beira  in  every  direc- 
tion, ravaging  the  country  in  such  a  shameful  manner  that 
the  whole  population  fled  before  them.  The  Portuguese 
general  Lecor  however,  being  a  good  soldier,  stood  fiftst  with 
the  militia  at  Castello  Branco.  He  checked  the  French 
cavalry  detachments,  removed  the  hospitals  and  some  of  the 
stores,  and  when  menaced  by  a  strong  force  of  infantry 
destooyed  the  rest  of  the  magazines  and  fell  back  to  Sarnadas 
one  short  march  on  the  road  to  Yilha  Yelha:  next  day 
when  the  French  retired  he  followed  and  harassed  their  rear. 

Trant  seeing  Marmont's  divisions  spread  in  search  of  sup-- 

plies,  formed  the  daring  design  of  seizing  him  in  his  quarters 

at  Sabugal,  but  Baccellar's  procrastination  fortunately  delayed 

the  execution  of  this  enterprise  which  was  too  hardy  for  such 

troops.    The  distance  was  twenty  miles,  and  Wellington,  when 

Trant  adverted  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  keenly  replied; 

*  In  vxur  nothing  is  so  bad  asfMwre  <md  c2§/^/  which  would 

have  been  the  case  here,  for  in  the  night  of  the  13th  when 

Trant  would  have  made  the  attempt,  Marmont  having  a  counter 

design  of  surprising  Trant  was  leading  two  brigades  of  infEuatry 

and  four  hundred  cavalry  up  the  mountain.     He 
lCannont'8  m*    i  i  •         i 

OffldAi  cut  on  the  outposts  and  was  entenng  the  streets 

^^^  at  daybreak  with  his  horsemen  when  the  alarm 

was  beaten  by  one  drummer;  and  this  being  taken 
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^p  at  ^Asaid  by  aH  the  other  dnunmars  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  caused  tiie  Frendi  marshal  to  M  back  _.  ,, 
whm  a  brisk  cliargewoiildhaYe  placed  eTerything  Fapen, 
^  his  m^wy;  for  the  beating  of  the  first  drum  was  ^^^' 
accidental  and  no  troops  were  under  arms.  Trant  got  ont  of 
Guarda,  but  he  had  only  one  day's  provisions  and  the  French 
'CaTaliy  could  gain  Celorioo  while  their  infantry  attacked  him; 
whorafore  he  retreated,  and  in  good  order  for  three  or  four  miles, 
but  there  was  a  wooded  dediyity  leading  to  the  Mondego,  and 
while  he  was  passing  the  river  forty  dragoons  sent  up  by 
Baoeellar  the  «Tening  before  were  ]>ressed  by  the  Frendi  and 
galloped  down  through  the  lear-giurd,  whereupon  these  last 
seeing  the  enemy  dismount  to  fire  and  fin^g  the  iret  had 
damaged  their  own  powder  fled  also  and  the  French  followed 
with  hue  and  cry.  All  the  officers  behayed  firmly  and  the 
Mondego  was  finally  passed,  yet  in  oonfosion  and  with  the  loss 
of  two  hundred  prisoners.  Mannont  might  then  have  crossed 
the  river  on  the  flank  of  the  militia  and  galloped  into  Celorioo 
where  there  was  nothing  to  defend  the  magazines,  but  he 
halted  and  permitted  tiie  disorderly  rabble  to  gain  that  place. 
He  was  compassionate  however,  for  when  he  found  they  were 
but  poor  undisdplined  peasants  he  would  not  suffer  his  cavalry 
to  cut  tbem  down,  and  no  man  was  killed  during  the  whole 
action  although  the  horsemen  were  actually  in  the  midst  of  the 
fogitives. 

Baccellar  destroyed  a  quantity  of  powder  at  Celorico  and 
Tetreated  with  Tranfs  people  towards  Lamego;  Wilson  re- 
mained at  Celorico,  and  when  the  enemy  drove  in  his  outposts 
<nrdered  the  magazines  to  be  destroyed,  but  the  order  was  only 
partly  executed  when  the  Fraich  retired,  and  on  the  17th  the 
militia  re-occupied  Guarda.  These  secondary  operations  of  the 
militia  produced  an  undue  effect  at  the  time,  and  show  how 
trifling  accidents  will  mar  the  greatest  combinations.  The 
English  general's  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  Beira  had 
been  utterly  disconcerted  by  the  slow  advance  of  Silveira  on 
one  side,  tiie  rapid  retreat  of  Alton  on  the  other;  and  the 
French,  deceived  by  some  red  uniforms  and  bivouac  fires  on 
the  Gibe^a  Negro,  had  rdinquished  the  attack  of  Almeida  to 
ron  after  a  few  thousand  undisdpyned  militia-men  who  were 
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yet  saved  by  the  accidental  beating  of  a  drum :  it  is  as  curious 
also  to  find  a  marshal  of  France  acting  personally  as  a  partisan 
to  surprise  some  undisciplined  militia  and  yet  effecting  nothing. 
However  the  afiair  spread  consternation  as  far  as  Coimhra^ 
and  alarming  reports  reached  Wellington,  whose  operations  it 
is  now  time  to  notice. 

When  Soult's  retreat  was  ascertained  the  allied  arnay 
marched  towards  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  11th  Alten's  flight 
becoming  known  he  was  ordered  to  recross  that  river  and  go 
back  upon  Castello  Branco.  The  16th  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  army  reached  that  town,  and  the  same  day  a  militia  officer^ 
flying  from  Coimbra  in  the  general  panic,  came  to  head- 
quarters  and  said  the  enemy  was  master  of  that  town;  but 
the  next  hour  brought  Wilson's  report  from  Ouarda,  and 
Beresford  caused  the  unfortunate  wretch  whose  fears  led  him 
to  give  the  false  information  to  be  shot.  At  this  time  Bren- 
nier's  division  was  near  Kodrigo,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
French  army  was  concentrated,  in  number  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand, on  the  neighbouring  ridge  overlooking  Penamacor. 
Marmont  was  inclined  to  fight  rather  than  relinquish  the 
seizure  of  a  convoy  intended  for  Bodrigo  which  he  designed  to 
cut  off j  but  when  he  heard  that  it  had  taken  refuge  in 
Almeida  he  changed  his  mind,  for  his  own  situation  waa 
))ecoming  dangerous.  Almeida  and  the  militia  at  Guarda 
were  on  his  right  flank,  Bodrigo  was  on  his  rear,  the  Coa  and 
Agueda  behind  him  were  swelled  by  heavy  rains  which  fell 
from  the  13th  to  the  19th,  and  the  flood  had  broken  his  bridge 
near  Caridad.  There  remained  only  the  Puente  de  Villar  on 
the  upper  Agueda  for  retreat,  and  the  roads  leading  to  it  were 
bad  and  narrow;  the  march  from  thence  to  Tamames  waa 
circuitous  and  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  allies,  who  could 
move  on  the  chord  through  Bodrigo,  and  then  his  retreat 
could  only  be  through  the  pass  of  Perales  upon  Coria.  Wel- 
lington, hoping  to  fall  on  him  before  he  could  cross  the  Coa 
was  moving  on  Pedrogoa;  but  the  allies  were  not  all  over  the 
;TagUs  and  a  sufficient  force  could  not  be  collected  before  the 
31st:  on  that  day  however  the  Agueda  subsided,  the  French 
restored  their  bridge,  the  last  of  their  divisions  crossed  it  on 
the  24:th,  and  Marmont  thus  terminated  his  operations  with^ 
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out  loss.  His  troops  were  then  again  spread  over  the  plains 
of  Leon,  where  some  of  his  smaller  posts  had  heen  harassed  by 
Julian  Sanchez  but  where  the  Gallician  army  had  done 
nothing. 

Beresford  now  disbanded  the  Portuguese  militia,  and  Wel- 
lington made  great  exertions  to  re-yictual  Almeida  and 
Bodrigo,  intending  to  leave  Picton  with  a  corps  upon  the 
Agueda  and  march  himself  against  Andalusia,  following  his 
original  design.  The  first  division  therefore  returned  to 
Castello  de  Vide,  and  as  Foy  had  meanwhile  re-occupied 
Truxillo,  Hill  advanced  to  observe  him,  and  the  fifth  Spanish 
army  returned  to  Estremadura.  But  the  difficulty  of  gup- 
plying  the  fortresses  was  very  great.  The  incursion  of 
Marmont  had  destroyed  all  the  intermediate  magazines  and 
dispersed  the  means  of  transport  on  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion; the  Portuguese  government  would  not  remedy  the 
inconvenience  either  there  or  on  the  other  frontier;  and  Elvaei 
and  Badajos  were  suffering  from  the  same  cause  as  Ciudad  and 
Almeida.  In  this  dilemma,  complying  with  necessity,  an 
unmilitary  and  dangerous  remedy  was  adopted.  Telling  the 
Portuguese  govemmejit  that  on  it  he  would  throw  the  respon- 
sibility of  losing  Badajos  and  Elvas  if  both  fortresses  were 
not  immediately  re-victualled,  he  used  the  carriages  and  mules 
of  the  army  to  bring  up  stores  to  Almeida  and  Rodrigo,  and 
quartered  his  troops  at  the  points  of  water  carriage.  His 
army  was  therefore  spread  from  the  Morena  to  the  Tagus, 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Douro,  from  the  Douro  to  the  Mondego, 
on  a  line  four  hundred  miles  long  in  face  of  three  hostile 
armies,  the  most  distant  only  a  few  marches  from  his  out- 
posts. It  was  indeed  scarcely  possible  for  the  French  to  re- 
assemble in  masses  before  the  ripening  of  the  harvest;  still  the 
allied  troops  were  dangerously  disseminated,  and  the  invasion 
of  Andalusia  which  would  have  been  such  a  glorious  termina- 
tion of  the  campaign  was  perforce  abandoned,  and  the  fifth 
great  epoch  of  the  war  terminated. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


GEKEBAL    OBSEKYATIONS. 


Iir  this  campaigii  the  Frendi  wore  too  much  scattered,  ancl 
occupied  the  couutrieft  bordering  on  Portugal  rather  as  a  con- 
quered territory  than  a  field  of  <^>eration&  The  armies  oF 
the  north,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal,  might  have  pre- 
sented a  hundred  thousand  men  on  a  field  of  battle;  yet 
Wellington  captured  two  great  fortresses  within  gun-shot  as. 
it  were  of  them  all,  and  was  never  disturbed.  This  waa 
caused  partly  by  jealousies,  partly  by  Napoleon's  orders,  which 
the  generals  could  not  or  would  not  understand  in  their  true 
spirit,  and  therefore  neglected  or  executed  them  without 
vigour.  Yet  French  writers  have  soi^ht  to  &sten  all  the- 
fiulures  on  him:  it  is  easy  to  spurn  the  dead  lion!  Thus- 
Montbrun's  expedition  to  aid  Suchet  has  been  urged  as  the^ 
cause  why  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  lost.  Napoleon  however  did 
not  desire  that  his  march  should  be  held  in  abeyance  for  a 
week  on  s<»ne  yague  rumours,  and  be  finally  sent  at  precisely 
the  wrong  period;  neither  did  he  contemplate  that  general'a 
idle  display  at  Alicant  after  Valencia  had  fallen.  But  ill-^ 
executed  and  hurtful  as  this  expedition  doubtless  was  the  losa 
of  Bodrigo  cannot  be  directly  traced  to  it.  Montbrun  was  at 
Aknanza  the  9th  of  January,  and  the  19th  Bodrigo  was. 
stormed.  If  he  had  not  been  at  Almanza  he  would  have  beeiL 
at  Toledo  or  Talavera,  eight  marches  from  Salamanca;  and  as 
the  commencement  of  the  sic^e  was  not  known  until  the  15th 
even  at  Yalladolid,  he  could  not  have  been  on  the  Tonnes* 
before  the  25th,  which  would  have  been  five  days  too  late. 
The  emperor  wished  to  strengthen  Suchet  at  this  crisis  of  the 
Valencian  operations,  and  his  intent  was  that  Montbrun. 
should  have  reached  that  dty  in  December,  whereas  he  did  not 
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amve  until  the  middle  of  Jamuuy.  Had  he  been  a  week 
earHec,  ihat  is,  bad  he  inarched  at  once  from  Toledo,  Mah j 
conid  not  bav^e  escaped,  Alicant  would  have  fallen,  and  if 
Blake  bad  made  an  obstinate  defence  at  Valencia  the  Talue  of 
sodi  a  TeinfoTcement  would  have  been  acknowledged. 

Yelemaa  was  then  the  most  important  point  in  the  Peninsula 
and  tbere  was  no  apparent  reason  why  Bodrigo  should  be  in 
danger;  the  emperor  could  not  calculate  upon  the  errors  of 
his  own  generals.  Montbrun  was  not  detached  on  a  &lse 
principle,  his  mareh  was  oonceiTed  in  perfect  aooord  with  the 
maxim  of  concentrating  on  the  important  point  at  the  ded* 
siire  moment :  errors  extraneous  to  the  original  design  brought 
it  within  the  principle  of  disseminatioiL  The  loss  of  Bodrigo 
may  be  directly  traced  to  Marmont's  want  of  vigilance,  to  the 
scanty  garrison,  and  the  Russian  war  which  compelled  the 
emperor  to  weaken  the  army  of  the  north:  finally  to  the 
estravi^ance  of  Joseph.  Marmont  expressly  asserts  that  at 
Madrid  three  thousand  men  devoured  and  wasted  daily  the 
rations  of  twenty-two  thousand;  the  stores  thus  consumed 
would  have  enabled  the  army  of  Portugal  to  keep  concen- 
trated, in  which  case  Wellington  could  not  have  taken  Rodrigo: 
and  if  the  army  of  the  centre  had  been  efficient  Hill  would 
have  incurred  great  danger  and  Soult*s  power  been  vastly 
augmented.  But  it  is  not  Napoleon's  skill  only  that  has  been 
assailed  by  these  writers.  Wellington  is  blamed  for  not 
crushing  Souham's  division  at  Tamames  between  the  23rd 
and  the  26th  of  January;  but  Souham,  a  good  general,  never 
entered  Tamames  except  with  cavalry  scouts;  he  remained  at 
Matilla,  whence  one  forced  mardi  would  have  placed  him 
behind  the  Tonnes  in  safety.  In  such  a  shallow  manner  have 
the  important  operations  of  this  period  been  treated :  nor  will 
the  causes  commonly  assigned  for  the  £edl  of  Badges  better 
bear  examination. 

'Marmcnt  instead  of  joimng  SouU  in  Est/rmnadwra^  fol- 
lowed a  phantom  in  Beira^  ^  It  was  kis  vanity  and  jeaUmty 
of  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  that  lost  Badajoe,^  Such  are  the 
assertions  of  French  and  English  writers.  Nevertheless  Mar* 
mont  nev«r  antidpated  success  from  his  movement  into  Beira, 
and  far  from  avoiding  Soult  he  earnestly  desired  to  co- 
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operate  with  him.  Moreover  this  invasion  of  Beira  was  the 
conception  of  Napoleon,  the  greatest  of  all  captains;  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  design  was  capacious  and  solid. 
Suppose  Marmont  had  aided  Soult,  and  the  army  of  the  centre 
had  also  done  so.  If  they  made  any  error  in  their  combina- 
tions Wellington  would  have  defeated  them  separately;  if  they 
effected  their  junction  he  would  have  retreated,  and  Badajoa 
would  have  been  succoured:  but  eighty  thousand  French 
would  have  been  assembled  by  long  marches  in  the  winter 
rains  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  affairs  elsewhere,  and, 
unless  they  came  prepared  to  take  Elvas  without  any  ade* 
quate  object  For  Wellington,  after  the  fall  of  Ciudad 
Eodrigo  could  have  repeated  this  operation  as  often  as  he 
pleased,  which,  besides  the  opening  made  for  insurrection  in 
Spain,  would  have  stamped  a  character  of  weakness  on  the 
French  arms. 

Napoleon  judged  better.  He  disliked  timid  operations,  he 
desired  that  his  powerftil  armies  should  throw  the  allies  on  the 
defensive  and  he  indicated  the  means  of  doing  so.  Wellington^ 
he  said,  expecting  an  effort  to  retake  Ciudad  Bodrigo  had 
called  Hill  across  the  Tagus,  and  to  prevent  that  movement 
Soult  was  directed  to  send  twenty  thousand  men  against  the 
Alemtejo.  The  fall  of  Ciudad,  by  compelling  the  allies  to 
defend  it  gave  the  French  choice  of  ground  for  a  battle,  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  It  was  for  Marmont  to  seize  the 
occasion,  but  not  by  joining  Soult  who  had  eighty  thousand 
excellent  troops;  he  at  the  worst  could  be  only  driven  from 
Andalusia  upon  Valencia  or  Madrid,  whereas  if  the  army  of 
Portugal  or  a  part  of  it  should  be  defeated  on  the  Guadiana 
the  blow  would  be  felt  in  every  part  of  Spain.  Marmont's 
business  was,  he  said,  first  to  strengthen  his  own  pontion  at 
Salamanca  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  then  keep  the  allies 
constantly  engaged  on  the  Agueda  until  he  was  prepared  to 
fight  a  general  battle;  meanwhile  Soult  could  take  the  for- 
tresses of  the  Alemtejo  or  draw  off  Hill  from  Wellington, 
who  would  then  be  inferior  to  Marmont  and  yet  Hill  himself 
would  be  unequal  to  fight  Soult. 

^  Fix  your  quarters,*  said  the  emperor, '  at  Salamanca,  work 
day  and  night  to  fortify  that  place— organize  a  new  battering- 
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train — ^form  magazines— ^send  strong  advanced  guards  to 
menace  Ciudad  and  Almeida — ^harass  the  allies*  outposts,  even 
daily — threaten  the  frontier  of  Portugal  in  all  directions  and 
send  parties  to  ravage  the  nearest  villages — repair  the  ways  to 
Almeida  and  Oporto,  and  keep  the  bulk  of  your  army  at 
Toro,  Zamora,  Benevente  and  Avila,  which  are  fertile  dis- 
tricts, and  from  whence  in  four  days  you  can  concentrate  the 
whole  upon  Sabmanca : — ^y  ou  will  thus  keep  the  allies  in  check 
on  the  Agueda,  and  your  troops  will  repose  while  you  prepare 
for  great  operations.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  south* 
Announce  the  approach  of  your  new  battering-train,  and  if 
Wellington  marches  to  invest  Badajos  with  a  few  divisidns 
Soult  will  be  able  to  relieve  it;  but  if  Wellington  goes  with 
all  his  forces,  unite  your  army,  march  straight  upon  Almeida^ 
push  parties  to  Coimbra,  overrun  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions and  be  assured  he  will  return.  Twenty-four  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  you  should  be  on  your  way  to  Sala- 
manca, and  your  advanced  guards  should  be  in  march  towards 
Ciudad  Rodiigo  and  Almeida.' 

If  Marmont  had  thus  concaved  the  war  he  would  have 
commenced  operations  before  the  end  of  January;  but  this 
letter,  written  the  15th  of  February,  reached  him  in  the  latter 
end  of  that  month,  and  found  him  desponding  and  fearful  even 
in  defence.  Vacillating  between  his  own  widies  and  the 
emperor's  orders  he  did  nothing;  had  he,  as  this  despatch 
recommended,  commenced  his  operations  in  twenty-four  hours, 
his  advanced  posts  would  have  been  near  Bodrigo  eariy  in 
March,  when  the  allies  were,  as  has  be4n  shown,  disseminated 
all  over  Portugal,  and  when  only  the  fifth  division  was  lefb 
upon  the  Coa  to  oppose  him.  The  works  of  Almeida  were 
then  indefensible  and  the  movement  upon  Badajos  must  have 
necessarily  been  suspended.  Thus  the  winter  season  would 
have  passed  away  uselessly  for  the  allies,  unless  Wellington 
turned  to  attack  Marmont,  a  difficult  operation  and  dangerous 
to  the  Alemtejo  while  Soult  held  Badajos,  for  that  marshal 
had  received  orders  to  attack  Hill  with  twenty  thousand  men. 
Here  then  the  errors  were  m  the  execution,  the  emperor's  com- 
bination was  evidently  solid.  It  remains  to  test  his  second 
combination  designed  to  baffle  the  siege  of  Badajos. 
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Mannont  was  so  to  dispose  his  anny  that  he  could  con* 
centrate  in  four  days, — he  was  to  invade  Beira  when  Welling- 
ton crossed  the  Tagus, — he  was  to  menace  Oporto, — to  attack 
Almeida, — and  Ooimbra  was  to  be  occupied.  These  operations 
would  have  brought  the  allies  back,  because  the  fall  of  Badajos 
could  not  be  expected  under  three  weeks,  whidi  would  hare 
been  too  long  to  leave  Beira  and  the  fortresses  at  the  mercy  of 
the  invader;  but  Marmont  did  not  reach  the  Agueda  until  the 
Slst  March  whea  the  siege  of  Badajos  was  near  its  conclusion, 
—he  did  not  storm  Almeida  nor  attack  Bodrigo,  nor  ent^r 
Ooimbra  nor  menace  Oporto, — ^yet  his  feeble  operations  forced 
lord  Wellington  to  rdiinquish  the  invasion  of  Andalusia  and 
return  to  Beira.  Again  therefore  the  error  was  in  the  execu- 
tion. And  how  inferior  in  hardihood  the  French  general  wias 
to  his  adversary!  Wellington  with  eighteen  thousand  men 
escaladed  Badajos,  a  powerfol  fortress  defended  by  an  excellent 
governor  and  five  thousand  French  veterans, — ^Marmont  with 
twenty-eight  thousand  men  would  not  attempt  to  storm 
Bodrigo,  although  its  breaches  were  scarcely  healed  and  its 
garrison  disaffected.  Nor  did  he  assail  Almeida,  which,  hardly 
meriting  the  name  of  a  fortress,  was  only  occupied  by  three 
thousand  militia  scarcely  able  to  handle  their  arms;  yet  in 
Almeida  he  would  have  found  a  battering-train  with  whidi 
to  take  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  thus  have  balanced  the 
campaign. 

Marmont  like  Bessieres  wished  to  be  employed  in  the 
Bussian  expedition,  and  had  asked  to  be  recalled,  or  that  the 
whole  northern  district  from  Sebastian  to  Salamanca^  includ- 
ing Madrid,  should  be  placed  under  his  orders.  Unless  that 
were  done  he  said  he  could  only  calculate  the  operations  of 
his  own  troops;  the  other  generals  would  make  difficulties, 
would  move  slowly,  and  the  king's  court  was  in  open  hostility 
to  the  French  interest.  The  army  of  the  north  had  in  retir- 
ing from  Leon  scrupulously  carried  away  everything  that 
could  be  useful  to  him  in  the  way  of  bridge  or  battering 
equipages,  or  of  ammunition  or  provisions,  although  he  was  in 
want  of  all  these  things.  Then  showing  how  discord  was 
ruining  the  French  armies  he  pretended  that  his  own  force, 
the  posts  of  communication  and  watching  of  the  Gkdliciaii 
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army  being  provided  for,  would  not  furniah  more  than  thirtj- 

four  thousand  men;  bat  the  imperial  muster-rollB  on  the  Ist 

of  March  show  sixty  thonaand  fighting  men  present  with  the 

eagles.     He  also  stated  the  allies  as  sixty  thoosand  strong, 

well  proYided  and  ready  to  attack  him^  whereas  the  returns 

of  that  army  ^ve  but  fifty-two  thousand  men  including  Hill's 

corps ;  thirty-five  thousand  only  could  haye  passed  the  Agueda, 

and  their  penury  of  means  prerented  them  from  even  holding 

together  on  the  northern  frontier :  in  like  manner  he  assumed 

ihat  two  of  the  allied  divisions  were  left  upon  the  Agueda 

iHien  the  army  mardied  against  Badajos,  whereas  no  more 

than  six  hundred  cavalry  remained  there.     Ail  these  things 

pcove  that  Marmont  from  dislike  to  the  war  or  natural  want 

of  vigour  was  not  equal  to  hia  task,  and  his  diversion  begun 

too  kte  and  executed  without  energy  could  have  little  effect 

i^on  the  siege  of  Badajos:  his  first  design  of  detaching  three 

divisions  to  aid  Soult  and  retaining  the  other  two  to  menace 

Ciudad  Eodrigo  would  have  been  better. 

It  is  fitting  now  to  test  the  operations  of  the  armies  of  the 
south  and  of  the  centre.  The  latter  is  easily  disposed  of: 
the  secret  of  its  inactivity  b  to  be  found  in  Marmont's  letter. 
Everything  at  Madrid  was  confusion  intrigue  waste  and  want 
of  disdi^ne :  the  union  of  court  and  army  was  ruinous.  Not 
8o  at  Seville  where  the  hand  of  an  able  general,  an  indefatig- 
able administrator,  may  be  traced,  and  the  unravelling  of  those 
intricate  c<mibinations  whidi  produced  a  seeming  want  of 
vigour  in  Soult  will  fumiidi  at  once  his  apology  and  the  eulo* 
giumof  Wellington.  The  army  of  the  south,  powerful  on 
|M^>er,  did  not  furnish  a  just  proportion  for  the  field,  because 
most  of  the  reinforcements  though  borne  on  the  rolls  were 
retained  by  the  generals  in  the  northern  military  governments. 
Soult  had  sixty-seven  thousand  French  and  six  thousand 
^ esoopeteros'  present  under  arms  in  September;  but  then 
followed  the  surprise  of  Girard  at  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  the 
operations  of  Hill  in  December,  the  faOure  of  Oodinot  at  Gib^ 
zahar,  the  check  sustained  by  Sem36  at  Bomos,  and  the  si^ge 
of  Tarifii,  which  diminished  the  number  of  men  and  occamoned 
fresh  arrangements  on  different  points.  The  harvest  of  1811 
liad  fiuled  in  Andalusia  as  in  all  other  parts;  the  inhabitants 
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fed  on  herbs,  the  soldiers  had  only  half  rations  of  bread ;  and 
neither  reinforcements  of  men,  nor  convoys  of  money,  nor 
ammunition,  nor  clothes,  had  come  from  France  or  from 
Madrid  for  a  long  period.  It  was  in  this  state  Soult  received 
orders  to  send  twenty  thousand  men  against  the  Alemtejo. 
But  his  Polish  troops,  the  skeletons  of  regiments,  and  the 
picked  men  for  the  imperial  guards,  in  all  fifteen  thousand^ 
after  halting  at  Despenas  Peros  while  Suchet  was  before 
Valencia  were  then  marching  to  France:  Ballesteros  also 
came  with  twelve  thousand  men  to  the  Bonda  and  his  detach-: 
ments  defeated  Maransin  at  Cartama,  which  occasioned  another 
change  in  the  French  dispositions.  Moreover  Suchet's  suc- 
cesses increased  Soult's  difficulties.  The  fugitives  from 
Valencia  gathered  on  the  remains  of  the  Murcian  army,  and 
hence  fifteen  thousand  men,  including  the  garrisons  of  C^ui^ha- 
gena  and  Alicant,  were  again  assembled  on  the  frontier  of 
Grenada  where  during  the  expedition  to  Estremadura  the 
French  had  only  three  battalions  and  some  cavalry. 

By  these  drains  the  army  of  the  south  was,  if  the  garrison 
of  Badajos  be  excluded,  reduced  to  forty-eight  thousand  French 
sabres  and  bayonets  when  its  enemies  were  augmented  by^ 
twenty-five  thousand  fresh  men.  Soult  had  indeed,  besides 
this  force,  five  thousand  artillerymen  and  other  attendant 
troops,  and  six  thousand  escopeteros  capable  of  taking  the  field^ 
while  thirty  thousand  civic  guards  held  his  fortified  posts; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  reduce  his  garrisons  and  even  the 
camp  before  the  Isla  to  the  lowest  numbers  consistent  with 
safety,  ere  he  could  bring  twenty-four  thousand  French  into 
the  field  for  the  succour  of  Badajos,  and  even  then  he  nearly 
lost  Seville.  ^  These  difficulties  kept  him  from  the  Alemtejo 
in  March  when  his  presence  would  have  delayed  the  siege  until 
a  battle  was  fought;  but  he  had  then  no  fear  for  the  fortress 
because  Marmont  on  the  22nd  of  February  and  Foy  on  the  28th 
had  announced,  that  if  Badajos  were  menaced,  three  divisions  of 
the  army  of  Portugal  then  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  would 
enter  Estremadura, — ^and  these  divisions  united  to  Daricau's 
and  Drouet's  troops  would  have  formed  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  sufficient  to  delay  the  siege.  But  Marmont, 
having  subsequently  received  orders  to  move  into  Beira  passed 
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the  Gredos  mountains  instead  of  the  Tagus  river,  and  thus 
unintentionally  deceived  Soult;  and  whether  his  letters  were 
intercepted  or  carelessly  delayed  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of 
April  Sonlt  knew  of  his  departure  for  Salamanca. 

"Wellington's  operations  were  however  so  very  rapidly  pushed 
that  Bonlt  cannot  be  censured  for  false  calculations.  No 
general  could  suspect  the  Picurina  would  be  taken  by  storm 
without  being  battered;  still  less  that  Badajos  with  its  lofty 
walls,  its  brave  garrison,  its  celebrated  governor,  could  be 
carried  before  the  counterscarp  was  blown  in  or  the  fire  of 
the  place  ruined.  In  fine,  the  surpassing  resolution  and  sur« 
passing  fortune  of  the  British  general  and  his  troops  could  not 
be  divined;  moreover  as  the  French  use  no  iron  ordnance  in 
»  siege  Soult's  calculations  were  based  on  the  effect  of  brass 
artillery,  which  is  comparatively  slow :  with  brass  guns  the 
breaches  would  have  required  three  days  more.  The  fall  of 
Badajos  may  therefore  be  traced  to  the  Russian  war  which 
drew  fifteen  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  south, — ^to 
the  irresolution  of  Marmont,  who  followed  neither  the  em- 
peror's  plan  nor  his  own, — to  the  too  great  extent  of  country 
occupied,  whereby  time  and  numbers  were  swallowed, — ^prin* 
cipally  to  the  prompt  vigour  of  the  English  general  and  his 
overstepping  the  rules  of  art :  the  siege  therefore  was  not,  as 
has  been  said,  a  great  slaughter  for  a  small  affair,  it  was  not 
the  fate  of  Badajos  but  that  of  the  Peninsula  which  was 
decided  on  that  night  of  blood.  Here  the  question  arises,  if 
Soult,  acting  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  letter  to 
Joseph  just  before  the  battle  of  Talavera,  should  not  have 
operated  against  the  allies  in  great  masses,  relinquishing  pos* 
session  of  Grenada,  Malaga,  in  fine,  of  everything  save  Seville 
and  the  camp  before  the  Isla.  If  beaten  from  Andalusia  he 
could  have  fallen  back  on  Suchet  and  thus  presented  a  head 
of  invasion  stronger  than  before,  while  Marmont  renewed  the 
fight  in  Estremadura.  Such  a  chequered  game,  Wellington's 
political  situation  in  England  and  Portugal  considered,  would 
have  gone  near  to  decide  the  question  of  the  British  troops 
remaining  in  the  latter  country. 

'    That  fortune  aided  the  English  general  is  true,  but  it  was 
in  the  manner  she  favours  the  pilot,  who  watching  every 
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changing  wind^  every  sbifting  current,  makes  all  subservient 
to  his  purpose.  Ascertaining  -with  great  pains  the  situation 
of  each  adversary,  he  had  sagaciously  met  their  different 
modes  of  war&re  and  with  a  nice  hand  adapted  his  measures 
to  the  successive  exigencies  of  the  moment.  The  army  of  the 
centre  whore  disorder  was  paramount  he  disregarded;  Mar^ 
mont  whose  temperament  was  hasty  he  deceive  by  affected 
slowness;  Soult  he  forestalled  by  quickness.  Twice  he  in- 
duced the  duke  of  Hagusa  to  send  his  divisions  into  distant 
quarters  when  they  should  have  been  concentrated,  and  each 
time  he  gained  a  great  advantage;  once  when  he  took  Ciudad 
Bodrigo;  again  when  to  obviate  the  difficulties  raised  by  the 
Portuguese  government  he  spread  his  own  troops  that  he 
might  feed  and  clothe  them  on  their  march  to  the  Alemtejo: 
this  he  could  not  have  done  if  the  French  had  been  oonoen^ 
trated,  neither  could  he  have  so  well  concealed  that  march 
from  the  enemy.  In  Estremadura  he  k^t  his  force  compact 
and  strong  to  meet  Soult,  from  whose  war&re  he  expected  a 
powerful  opposition  hard  to  resist,  yet  not  likely  to  abound 
in  sudden  strokes  and  therefore  furnishing  more  certain 
ground  for  calculation  as  to  time.  And  then  he  used  thafr 
time  so  wonderfully  at  the  siege  that  even  his  enemies 
declared  it  incomprehensible,  and  he  who  had  hitherto  beeii 
censured  for  over-caution  was  now  dreaded  as  over-daring! 

His  daring  was  however  in  no  manner  allied  to  rashness, 
his  precautions  multiplied  as  his  enterprises  augmented. 
Marmonf  s  divisions  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  could  by 
moving  on  Estremadura  in  March  have  delayed  if  not  pre-> 
vented  the  siege;  but  Wellington,  with  forecast  of  such  an 
event,  designed  that  Hill  should  make  a  forced  march  to 
surprise  the  bridge  and  forts  at  Almaraz,  which  would  have 
compelled  the  French  to  move  by  the  bridges  of  ArEobispo 
and  Talavera  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  Estremadura* 
This  skilful  stroke  was  balked  by  the  never-ceasing  mis- 
conduct of  the  Portuguese  government  with  reiq>ect  to  trans^ 
port;  for  the  battering-guns  int^ded  for  Hiirs  enterprise 
were  thus  stopped  at  Evora.  Nevertheless  the  siege  was 
commenced,  because  Marmont  was  still  ignorant  of  the  allies* 
march  and  had  made  no  change  in  his  extended  quarters 
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indieatmg  a  design  to  aid  Soiilt:  Hill  also  droye  Dronet  back 
towards  the  Morena^  and  by  oocapying  Merida  intercq»ted 
the  line  of  eommnnicatum  with  Almaras,  which  answered  the 
same  purpose.  Bat  the  best  testimon  j  to  the  skill  of  the 
operation  is  to  be  found  in  the  enemy's  papers.  ^^ 
'  So  calculated,'  said  Sonlt, '  was  this  siege,  that  it  iatenepccdj 
is  to  be  supposed  lord  Wellington  had  intercepted  ^^^' 
some  despatdies  whidi  exjdained  to  him  the  system  of  opera* 
tions  and  the  irresolntion  of  Karmont.' 

Nor  ndien  the  latter  was  in  Beira  and  Almeida  and 
Bodrigo  were  endangered  did  the  delay  in  Estremadnra 
spring  from  rashness,  there  was  good  ground  IbrbelieTing 
Bodrigo  woold  not  be  attacked.  For  WdUington  had  sent 
Colquhonn  Qrant  a  eelebiated  scouting  officer  to  watdi 
Mamiont,  and  that  gentleman  in  whom  the  utmost  daring 
was  so  mixed  with  subtlety  of  genius  and  both  so  tempered 
by  discretion  it  is  hard  to  say  which  quality  predominated, 
▼ery  rapidly  executed  his  mission.  Attended  by  Leon  a 
Bpaoish  peasant  of  fiddity  and  quickness  of  apprehension  who 
had  been  his  companion  on  many  occaaions  of  the  same 
nature,  he  arrived  in  the  Salamancan  district,  passed  the 
Tormes  in  ihe  night,  and  remained  in  uniform,  for  he  never 
assumed  any  disguise,  tiiree  days  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
eamp.  He  obtained  exact  information  of  Marmont's  object 
aad  more  especially  of  his  preparati<ms  of  provisions  and 
scaling-ladders,  notes  of  which  he  sent  to  head-quarters  from 
hour  to  hour  by  Spanish  agents.  On  the  third  night  some 
peasants  brought  him  a  general  order  addressed  to  the  French 
regiments,  saying  ihe  notorious  Grant  bdng  within  the  circle 
of  their  cantonments  the  soldiers  were  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  to  secure  him,  for  which  purpose  also  guards  were 
placed  as  it  were  in  a  circle  round  the  army.  Notiiing 
daunted,  he  consulted  with  the  peasants  and  before  daylight 
next  morning  ent^ed  the  village  of  Huerta  dose  to  a  f(»d  oa 
the  Tonnes  and  six  miles  from  Salamanca.  A  battalion  was 
in  Huerta,  and  beyond  the  river  cavalry  videttes  were  posted, 
two  of  which  constantly  patrolled  backward  and  forward  for 
the  «p»ce  of  three  hundred  yards  meeting  always  at  the  ford. 
Wh^  day  bn^e  the  French  assembled  on  their  alarm-post. 
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and  at  that  moment  Grant  was  secretly  brought  opposite  the 
ford,  he  and  his  horse  being  hidden  bj  the  gable  of  a  house 
from  the  infantry  while  the  peasants  standing  on  loose  stones 
and  spreading  their  large  cloaks  covered  him  from  the  cavalry. 
There  he  calmly  waited  until  the  yidettes  were  separated  the 
full  extent  of  their  beat,  when  he  dashed  through  the  ford 
between  them  and  receiving  their  fire  without  damage  reached 
a  wood  where  the  pursuit  was  baffled :  Leon  being  in  his  native 
dress  met  with  no  interruption  and  soon  rejoined  him. 

He  had  before  this  ascertained  that  means  to  storm  Bodrigo 
were  prepared,  and  the  French  officers  openly  talked  of  that 
operation;  but  to  test  that  project,  to  ascertain  Marmont's 
real  force,  and  to  discover  if  he  was  not  really  going  by 
Perales  to  the  Tagus,  Grant  now  placed  himself  on  a  wooded 
hill  near  Tamames  where  the  road  branched  off  to  Perales 
and  to  Eodrigo.  There  lying  perdue  until  the  French  passed 
by  in  march  he  noted  every  battalion  and  gun,  and  finding 
all  moved  towards  Kodrigo  he  entered  Tamames  and  dis- 
covered they  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  their  scaling-ladders 
behind,  thus  showing  the  intention  to  storm  was  not  real: 
this  it  was  which  allayed  Wellington's  fears  for  that  fortress. 

When  Marmont  passed  the  Coa  in  this  expedition.  Grant 
preceded  him  with  intent  to  discover  if  his  further  march 
would  be  by  Guarda  upon  Coimbra,  or  by  Sabugal  upou 
CasteUo  Branco ;  for  to  reach  the  latter  it  was  necessaiy  to 
descend  .from  a  very  high  ridge  or  rather  succession  of  ri%es, 
by  a  pass  at  the  lower  mouth  of  which  stands  Fenamacor. 
Upon  one  of  the  inferior  ridges  in  the  pass  this  persevering 
officer  placed  himself,  thinking  the  dwaif  oaks  with  which 
the  hills  were  covered  would  effectually  secure  him  from  dis- 
covery; but  from  the  higher  ridge  the  French  detected  his 
movements  with  their  glasses;  and  Leon,  whose  lynx-eyes 
were  always  on  the  watch,  soon  called  out,  'the French/  the 
French  r  and  pointed  to  the  rear  whence  some  dragoons 
came  galloping  up.  Grant  and  his  follower  darted  into  the 
wood  for  a  little  space  and  then  suddenly  wheeling  rode  off 
in  a  different  direction,  but  at  every  turn  new  enemies 
appeared,  aild  at  last  the  hunted  men  dismounting  fled  on 
foot  through  the  thickest  of  the  low  oaks  until  they  were 
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again  met  by  infiintry  detached  in  small  parties  down  the 
sides  of  the  -paaa  and  directed  in  their  chase  by  the  waving  of 
the  French  officers'  hats  on  the  ridge  above. 

Leon  fell  exhausted  and  the  barbarians  who  first  came  up 
killed  him  in  despite  of  his  companion's  entreaties.  Grant 
they  carried  without  injury  to  Marmont,  who  with  apparent 
kindness  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  the  prisoner's  exploits,  and  the  French  marshal  said 
that  he  had  been  long  on  the  watch,  knew  all  his  haunts,  his 
disguises,  and  that  only  the  night  before  he  had  slept  in  the 
French  head-quarters,  with  other  adventures  which  had  not 
happened,  for  this  Orant  never  used  any  disguise.  But  there 
was  another  Grant,  also  remarkable  in  his  way,  who  used  to 
remain  for  months  in  the  French  quarters  using  all  manner 
of  disguises,  and  the  similarity  of  names  caused  the  actions 
of  both  to  be  attributed  to  one,  which  is  the  only  palliative 
for  Marm^nt's  subsequent  conduct.  Treating  his  prisoner 
with  apparent  kindness,  he  exacted  from  him  an  especial 
parole  tiiat  he  would  not  consent  to  be  released  by  the 
partidas  while  on  his  journey  through  Spain  to  France ;  this 
secored  his  captive,  for  Wellington  offered  two  thousand 
dollars  to  any  guerilla  chief  who  should  rescue  hiuL  The 
exaction  of  such  a  parole  was  a  tadt  compliment  to  the  man; 
but  Marmont  sent  a  letter  with  the  escort  to  the  governor  of 
Bayonncy  in  which,  still  labouring  under  the  error  that  there 
was  only  one  Grant,  he  designated  his  captive  as  a  dangerous 
spy  who  had  done  infinite  mischief  to  the  French  army,  and 
whom  he  had  not  executed  on  the  spot  out  of  respect  to 
something  resembling  an  uniform  which  he  wore:  but  he 
desired  that  at  Bayonne  he  should  be  placed  in  irons  and  sent 
up  to  Paris. 

This  proceeding  was  too  little  in  accord  with  French  honour 
to  be  supported,  and  before  the  Spanish  frontier  was  passed. 
Grant,  it  matters  not  how,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter.  Now  the  custom  at  Bayonne  in  ordinary 
cases  was  for  the  prisoner  to  wait  on  the  authorities  and 
receive  a  passport  to  travel  to  Verdun,  which  was  duly  accom* 
plished;  the  delivery  of  the  fatal  letter  being  by  certain 
means  delayed.     Grant  then  with  sagacious  boldness  resolved 
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not  to  escape  towards  the  Pyrenees,  thinking  he  would  natn-' 
rally  be  pursued  in  that  direction;  he  thought  if  the  goyemor 
of  Bayonne  did  not  recapture  him  at  once,  he  would  for  his 
Own  security  suppress  the  letter  in  hopes  the  matter  would  be 
no  further  thought  of;  wherefore  on  the  instant  he  inquired 
at  the  hotels  if  any  French  officer  was  going  to  Paris,  and 
finding  that  Souham,  then  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  so 
bent,  he  boldly  introduced  himself  and  asked  permission  to 
join  his  party.  The  other  readily  assented,  and  while  travel-^ 
ling,  he  very  often  rallied  his  companion  about  his  adyentores^ 
little  thinking  he  was  then  an  instrument  in  forwarding  the 
most  dangerous  and  adroit  of  them  alL 

In  passing  through  Orleans,  Grant  by  a  species  of  intniidoxi 
discoyered  an  English  agent,  and  from  him  reoeiyed  a  recom- 
mendation to  another  secret  agent  in  Paris  whose  assistance 
would  be  necessary  to  his  final  escape;  for  he  looked  upon 
Marmont's  double  dealing  and  the  expressed  design  to  take 
away  his  life  as  equiyalent  to  a  discharge  of  his  parole,  whi<^ 
was  moreoyer  only  giyen  with  respect  to  Spain.  When  he 
arriyed  at  Paris  he  took  leaye  of  Souham,  opened  an  inter- 
course with  the  Parisian  agent,  from  whom  he  obtained  moneyy 
and  by  hig  adyice  ayoided  appearing  before  the  p(diee  to  have 
his  passport  examined.  He  took  a  lodging  in  a  yeiy  public 
street>  firequented  the  coffee-houses  and  yisited  the  theatres 
without  fear,  because  the  secret  agent,  who  had  been  lon^ 
establiidied  and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  police,  had 
ascertained  that  no  inquiry  about  his  esci^  had  been  set  on 
foot. 

When  some  weeks  had  elapsed,  the  agent  told  him  a  pass- 
port was  ready  for  one  Jonathan  Buck,  an  American  who  had 
died  suddenly  on  the  day  it  was  to  haye  been  claimed.  Boldly 
d^nanding  this  passport  he  departed  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Ix>ire,  becsttie  certain  reasons,  not  necessary  to  mention,  led 
him  to  expect  more  assistance  there  than  at  any  other  port. 
There  howeyer  new  difficulties  awaited  him  and  were  oyercome 
by  fresh  exertions  of  hia  surprising  talent  whidi  fortune 
seemed  to  ddight  in  aidii^.  He  took  a  passage  for  America 
in  a  ship  of  that  nation,  but  its  departure  being  unexpectedly 
delayed  he  frankly  explained  his  true  situation  to  the  captain. 
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wbo  desired  him  to  assume  the  charaeter  of  a  discontented 
seaman^  and  giving  him  a  sailor's  dress  and  forty  dollars  sent 
him  to  lodge  the  money  in  the  American  consul's  hands  as  a 
pledge  that  he  would  prosecute  the  captain  for  ill-usage  when 
he  reached  the  United  States.  This  being  the  custom  on  such 
occasions  the  consul  gaye  him  a  certificate  which  enabled  him 
to  pass  from  port  to  port  as  a  discharged  sailor  seeking  a  ship. 
Thus  provided  he  preyailed  upon  a  boatman  by  a  promise  of 
ten  Napoleons,  to  row  him  in  the  night  towards  a  small  island, 
where  English  vessels  watered  unmolested,  and  in  return  per- 
mitted the  few  inhabitants  to  fish  and  traffic  without  interrup- 
tion. The  boat  sailed,  the  masts  of  the  British  ships  were 
dimly  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  and  the  termination 
of  his  toils  appeared  at  hand,  when  the  boatman  from  fear  or 
malice  suddenly  returned  to  port.  Some  men  would  then 
have  striven  in  desperation  to  force  fortune  and  so  have 
perished, — the  spirits  of  others  would  have  sunk  in  despair, 
for  the  money  promised  was  all  he  had,  and  the  boatman  not- 
withstanding his  breach  of  contract  demanded  the  whole :  with 
inexpressible  coolness  and  resolution.  Grant  gave  him  one 
Napoleon  and  a  rebuke  for  his  misconduct — he  threatened 
reference  to  the  police  but  was  no  match  in  subtlety  for  his 
opponent,  who  told  him  plainly  that  he  would  then  denounce 
him  as  aiding  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  of  war  and  would 
adduce  the  great  price  of  his  boat  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt ! 

A  few  days  after  Grant  engaged  an  old  fisherman  who 
faithfully  performed  his  bargain,  but  there  were  no  English 
vessels  near  the  island;  however  the  fishennan  cast  his  nets 
and  caught  some  fish  with  which  he  sailed  towards  the  south- 
ward, where  he  had  heard  there  was  an  English  ship  of  war. 
In  a  few  hours  they  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her  and  were  steer- 
ing that  way,  when  a  shot  from  a  coast-battery  brought  them 
to  and  a  boat  with  soldiers  put  off  to  board  them.  The 
fisherman  called  Grant  his  son,  and  the  soldiers  were  only 
sent  to  warn  them  not  to  pass  the  battery  because  the 
English  vessel  they  were  in  search  of  was  on  the  coast.  The 
old  man,  expecting  this,  bribed  the  soldiers  with  his  fish, 
assuring  them  he  must  go  with  his  son  or  they  would  starve^ 
and  thi^  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  he  could 
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always  escape  the  enemy.  His  prayers  and  presents  pre- 
vailed^ he  was  desired  to  wait  under  the  battery  till  night  and 
then  depart;  but  under  pretence  of  arranging  his  escape  from, 
the  English  vessel  he  made  the  soldiers  point  out  her  bearings 
so  exactly,  that  when  darkness  fell  he  run  her  straight  on 
board  and  the  intrepid  Grant  stood  in  safety  on  the  quarter* 
deck. 

When  he  reached  England  he  obtained  permission  to  choose 
a  French  ofBcer  of  equal  rank  with  himself  to  send  to  France, 
that  no  doubt  might  remain  about  the  propriety  of  his  escape. 
Great  was  his  astonishment  to  find  in  the  first  prison  he 
visited  the  old  fisherman  and  his  real  son,  who  had  meanwhile 
been  captured  notwithstanding  a  protection  given  to  them 
for  their  services;  but  Grant's  generosity  and  benevolence 
were  as  remarkable  as  the  qualities  of  his  understanding;  he 
soon  obtained  their  release,  sent  them  with  a  sum  of  money  to 
France,  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  and  within  four  months 
from  the  date  of  his  first  capture  was  again  on  the  Tormes, 
watching  Marmont's  army!  Other  strange  incidents  of  his 
life  could  be  told,  were  it  not  more  fitting  to  quit  a  digression 
already  too  wide;  yet  I  was  unwilling  to  pass  unnoticed  this 
adventure  of  that  generous,  spirited,  and  gentle-minded  man^ 
who  having  served  his  country  nobly  and  ably  in  every 
climate  died  not  long  since  exhausted  by  the  continual  hard- 
ships he  had  endured. 

.  Having  shown  the  prudence  of  Wellington  with  respect  to 
the  campaign  generally,  it  remains  to  consider  the  siege  o£ 
Badajos,  which  has  so  often  been  adduced  in  evidence  that 
not  skill  but  fortune  plumed  his  ambitious  wing;  a  proceed* 
ing  indeed  most  consonant  to  the  nature  of  man;  for  it  is 
hard  to  avow  inferiority  by  attributing  an  action  -so  stupen* 
dous  to  superior  genius  alone.  A  scientific  examination 
would  be  misplaced  in  a  general  history,  but  to  notice  leading 
points  involving  the  general  conception  will  not  be  irrelevant. 
The  choice  of  the  line  of  attack,  justified  by  the  English 
engineers  as  that  requiring  least  expenditure  of  means  and 
time,  has  by  the  French  engineers  been  censured.  Colonel 
Lamarre  affirms  that  the  front  next  the  castle  was  the  one 
least  susceptible  of  defence;  because  it  had  neither  ravelin  nor 
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ditch  to  protect  it,  had  fewer  flanks,  and  offered  no  facH&tj  of 
retrenching  behind  it:  a  view  confirmed  by  Fhillipon^  who 
being  the  best  judge  of  his  own  weak  points,  did  for  many 
days  think  it  was  the  true  object  of  the  allies'  approaches. 
But  Lamarre  advances  a  far  more  interesting  question,  when 
he  says  Badajos  might  have  been  taken  by  escalade  and  storm 
the  first  night  of  the  siege  with  less  difficulty  than  on  the 
7th  of  April.     Then,  he  says,  the  defences  were  not  so  com- 
plete, the  garrison  was  less  prepared,  and  surprise  would  have 
availed  somewhat, — ^whereas  at  the  second  period  the  breaches 
were  the  strongest  part  of  the  town,  and  as  no  other  advan- 
•tage  had  been  gained  by  the  besiegers  the  chances  were  in 
favour  of  the  first  period. 

This  reasoning  appears  sound,  yet  the  fact  is  one  which 
belongs  not  to  the  rules  but  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and  they 
are  only  in  the  keeping  of  great  captains.  That  the  breaches 
were  impregnable  has  indeed  been  denied  by  some  of  the 
iEnglish  engineers.  Colonel  Jones  says  the  centre  breach  had 
not  the  slightest  interior  retrenchment,  and  the  sword-blades 
in  the  Trinidad  might  have  been  overturned  by  the  rush  of  a 
dense  mass  of  troops.  This  opinion  is  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  officers  and  men  engaged,  and  it  is  certain 
that  aU  the  breaches  were  protected  by  sword-  ^ppendixi, 
blades;  if  the  centre  breach  was  not  retrenched 
it  was  rendered  very  difficult  of  approach  by  the  deep  holes 
digged  in  front,  and  it  was  more  powerfully  swept  by  flank- 
fire  than  the  others  were.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  no 
dense  rush  was  made  at  the  great  breach.  Engineers  intent 
upon  their  own  art  sometimes  calculate  on  men  as  they  do  on 
blocks  of  stone  or  timber,  nevertheless  where  the  bullet 
strikes  the  man  will  fall;  the  sword-blades  were  fitted  into 
ponderous  beams,  and  these  last,  chained  together,  were  let 
deep  into  the  ground;  how  then  was  it  possible  for  men  to 
drag  or  push  them  from  their  places,  when  behind  them  stood 
resolute  combatants  whose  fire  swept  the  foremost  ranks 
away?  This  fire  could  not  be  returned  by  the  soldiers 
engaged  in  removing  the  obstacles,  nor  by  those  in  rear^ 
because  from  the  slope  of  the  breach  they  could  only  see  their 
own  comrades  in  the  front;  and  then  the  dead  bodies,  and 
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the  straggling  wonnded  m^  and  still  more  the  spiked 
planks  rendered  a  simultaneous  exertion  impossible.  The 
breaches  were  impregnable ! 

And  why  was  all  this  striving  in  blood  against  insurmountr- 
able  difficulties )  Why  were  men  sent  thus  to  slaughter  when 
the  application  of  a  just  science  would  have  rendered  the 
ox>eration  comparatively  easy  I  Because  the  English  ministers^ 
80  ready  to  plunge  into  war,  were  quite  ignorant  of  its 
exigencies;  because  the  English  people  are  warlike  without 
being  military,  and  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  a 
liberty  which  they  do  not  possess  oppose  in  peace  all  useful 
martial  establishments.  Expatiating  in  their  schools  and  col- 
leges upon  Eoman  discipline  and  Roman  valour  they  are 
heedless  of  Eoman  institutions;  they  desire  like  that  ancient 
republic  to  be  free  at  home  and  conquerors  abroad,  but  start 
at  perfecting  their  military  system  as  a  thing  incompatible 
with  a  constitution  which  they  yet  suffer  to  be  violated  by 
every  minister  who  trembles  at  the  exposure  of  corruption. 
In  the  beginning  of  each  war  England  has  to  seek  in  blood 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  insure  success,  and  like  the  fiend's 
progress  toward  Eden  her  conquering  course  is  through  chaos 
followed  by  death!  But  it  is  not  in  the  details  of  this  siege 
we  must  look  for  Wellington's  merits.  The  apportioning  of 
the  number  of  guns,  the  quantity  of  anmiunition,  the  amount 
of  transport,  the  tracing  of  the  works,  the  choice  of  the 
points  of  attack,  are  matters  within  the  province  of  the 
engineer.  The  value  and  importance  of  the  place  to  be 
attacked  in  reference  to  other  objects  of  the  campaign,  the 
time  that  can  be  spared  to  effect  its  reduction,  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  elude  or  to  resist  the  succouring  army,  the 
calculation  of  the  resources  from  whence  the  means  of  attack 
are  to  be  drawn,  these  are  in  the  province  of  the  general. 
With  him  rests  the  choice  of  shortening  the  scientific  process, 
the  judging  how  much  or  how  little  ought  to  be  risked,  how 
much  trusted  to  valour  and  discipline,  how  much  to  his  own 
genius  for  seizing  accidents,  whether  of  ground,  of  time,  or  of 
conjuncture,  to  accelerate  the  gain  of  his  object. 

All  armies  come  to  a  siege  with  great  advantages.  For  first 
the  besieged  cannot  but  be  less  confident  than  the  assailants^ 
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ihej  are  few  against  a  num j,  are  on  the  deCeaare^  are  aa 
excued  pcnrtaon  of  their  own  arm j,  and  are  withoat  news 
w^udi  damps  the  fieiy  spirit:  they  are  compelled  to  await 
Horn  adversary's  time  and  atiadc,  their  losses  seem  more 
mnneroas  in  proportion  to  their  foreeB,  becanse  they  are  more 
eoQceatrated,  and  the  womided  are  not  safe  e^en  in  the  bos- 
fifcalsy — and  as  none  can  hope  to  maintain  a  fortress  e^entoally 
wilhont  the  aid  of  a  soeoonriag  army  their  nitimate  prospect 
is  death  or  eaptiTity.  The  beo^gers  on  the  contrary  have  a 
eertain  retreat,  know  the  real  state  of  affidrs,  feel  more  assnred 
-of  thdr  object,  have  hope  of  profit  and  a  secure  retreat  if 
Aey  ful,  while  the  besieged  feintly  look  for  saoeour  and 
scMcely  expect  life.  To  this  may  be  added  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  generally  seeret  enemies  of  the  garrison  as  the 
•cause  of  their  own  sufferings.  The  nnmber  of  guns  and 
quantity  of  ammunition  in  a  fortress  are  daily  diminished; 
the  besi^ers'  means,  originally  calculated  to  overpower  the 
other,  may  be  increased:  time  and  materiab  are  therefore 
against  the  besieged,  and  the  scientifie  foundation  of  the 
defence  depends  on  the  attadc,  wfaidi  may  be  varied  while 
the  other  is  fixed.  Finally  the  firmness  and  ddll  of  the 
defence  generally  depends  npon  the  governor,  who  may  be 
killed,  whereas  many  officers  amongst  the  besiegers  are  capable 
of  conducting  the  attack;  and  the  general,  besides  being  per* 
sonally  less  exposed,  is  likely  as  the  chief  of  an  army  to  be 
a  man  of  more  spirit  and  capacity  than  a  sin^ile  governor. 
It  follows  then  Ihat  fortresses  must  fall  if  the  besiegers  sit 
down  before  them  acoordingj  to  the  rules  of  art;  and  when 
no  soocouring  army  is  nigh  the  time  necessary  to  reduce  any 
place  may  be  calculated  with  great  exactness.  When  these 
rules  cannot  be  attended  to,  when  everything  is  irregular  and 
doubtful,  when  the  general  is  hurried  on  to  the  attempt,  be  it 
easy  or  difficult,  by  the  force  of  drcnmstances,  we  must 
measure  him  by  the  greatness  of  the  exigency  and  the  energy 
with  which  he  acts. 

WellingtCHi's  object  was  great,  his  difficulties  foreseen,  his 
success  complete.  A  few  hours'  delay,  an  accident,  a  turn  of 
fortune,  and  he  would  again  have  been  foiled !  ay  1  but  this 
is  war,  always  dangerous  and  uncertain,  an  ever-rolling  wheel 
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And  armed  with  scythes.  Was  thS  object  worth  the  risk— ^ 
did  its  gain  compensate  the  loss  of  men — ^was  it  boldly,  greatly 
acquired?  These  are  the  true  questions  and  they  may  be 
answered  thus.  Suchet  had  subjugated  Aragon  by  his  mild- 
oiess,  Catalonia  and  Valencia  by  his  vigour.  In  Andalusia, 
Soult  had  tranquillized  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  his  genius> 
solid  and  vast,  was  laying  the  deep  foundation  of  a  kingdom 
close  to  Portugal;  he  was  forming  such  great  establishments, 
and  contriving  such  plans  as  would  if  permitted  to  become 
ripe,  have  enabled  him  to  hold  the  Peninsula  alone  shouI<l 
the  French  armies  fedl  in  all  other  parts.  In  the  centre  of 
Spain  the  king,  true  to  his  plan  of  raising  a  Spanish  part  j, 
was  likely  to  rally  round  him  all  those  of  the  patriots  whom 
discontent  or  weakness  of  mind  or  corruption  might  induce 
to  seek  a  plausible  excuse  for  joining  the  invaders;  and  on 
the  northern  line  the  French  armies,  still  powerful,  were 
strengthening  their  hold  of  the  country  by  fortifying  all  the 
important  points  of  Leon  and  Old  Castille.  The  great  army 
which  the  emperor  was  cariying  to  Eussia  might  or  might  not 
be  successful,  but  this  was  the  only  moment  when  an  offensive 
war  against  his  army  in  Spain  could  have  been  carried  on 
with  success :  and  how  could  any  extensive  offensive  operation 
have  been  attempted  while  Badajos  remained  in  the  enemy's 
possession?  If  Wellington  had  advanced  in  the  north,  Soult 
making  Badajos  his  base  would  have  threatened  Lisbon;  if 
Wellington  marched  against  the  French  centre  the  same  thing 
would  have  happened,  and  the  army  of  the  north  would  also 
have  acted  on  his  left  flank  or  have  retaken  Bodrigo.  If  an 
attempt  had  been  made  against  Soult  it  must  have  been  by  « 
the  lower  Guadiana,  when  the  French  army  of  Portugal 
coming  down  to  Badajos  could  have  either  operated  against 
the  rear  of  the  allies  or  against  Lisbon. 

Badajos  was  therefore  ^e  key  to  all  offensive  operations  by 
the  allies,  and  to  take  it  was  an  indispensable  preliminary. 
Yet  how  take  it?  By  regular  or  by  irregular  operations? 
For  the  first  a  certain  time  was  required,  which  from  the  expe- 
rience of  former  sieges  it  was  not  to  be  expected  the  enemy 
would  allow.  What  then  would  have  been  the  result  if  thus 
year  after  year  the  allies  showed  they  were  unable  even  ta 
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give  battle  to  their  enemies,  much  less  to  chase  them  from  the 

Peninsula.     How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  England  would 

bear  the  expense  5f  a  protracted  warfare  affording  no  hope 

of  final  success  1     How  were  the  opposition  clamours  to  be 

replied  to  in  Parliament?     How  were  the  secret  hopes  of  the 

continental  governments  to  be  upheld  if  the  military  power  of 

England,  Portugal,  and  Spain  united  was  unable  to  meet  even 

a  portion  of  the  secondary  armies  of  Napoleon,  while  with 

four  hundred  thousand  men  he  stalked,  a  gigantic  conqueror, 

over  the  wastes  of  Eussial    To  strike  irregularly  then  was 

Wellington's  only  resource.     To  strike  without  regard  to 

rules,  trusting  to  the  courage  of  his  men  and  to  fortune  to 

bear  him  through  the  trial  triumphant.     Was  such  a  crisis  to 

be  n^lected  by  a  general  who  had  undertaken  on  his  own 

judgment  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Peninsula?     Was  he  to 

give  force  to  the  Hght  declamation  of  the  hour,  when  general 

officers  in  England  were  heard  to  say  that  every  defeat  of  the 

French  was  a  snare  to  decoy  the  British  farther  into  Spain! 

Was  he  to  place  the  probable  loss  of  a  few  thousand  men, 

more  or  less,  in  opposition  to  such  a  conjuncture,  and  by 

decUning  the  chance  offered  show  that  he  despaired  of  success 

bimself  ?    What  if  he  ^Euled?  he  would  not  have  been,  save 

the  loss  of  a  few  men,  worse  off  than  if  he  had  not  attacked  : 

in  either  case  he  would  have  been  a  baffled  general  with  a 

sinking  cause.     But  what  if  he  succeeded?    The  horizon  was 

bright  with  the  coming  glory  of  England! 
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BOOK  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  English  cabinet  neither  understood  nor  duly  appreciated 
the  importance  of  Wellington's  unnter  campaign;  but  the 
French  saw  with  anxiety  that  he  had  snapped  the  chain  binding 
him  to    Lisbon  and  acquired  new  military  bases  on   the 
Guadiana  and  the  Agueda;  that  he  could  choose  his  field  of 
battle  and  Spun  would  soon  feel  the  tread  of  his  conquering 
soldiers.       Those  soldiers   seeing   only  the  enemy  desired 
to  be  led  forward,  but  their  general  had  still  to  encounter 
political  obstacles.     In  Spain  the  leading  men,  occupied  with 
personal  intrigues  pernicious  projects  for  the  reduction  of  their 
revolted  colonies  and  their  new  constitution,  neglected  the 
war  at  home.     In  Portugal  and  the  Brazils  a  jealous  opposi- 
tion to  the  English  general  kept  pace  with  his  successes.     In 
England,  the  cabinet,  swayed  by  Perceval's  narrow  policy, 
vacillated  between  a  desire  to  conquer  and  a  fear  of  expense. 
The  Whigs,  greedy  of  office  and  dexterous  in  parliamentary 
politics,  deafened  the  country  with  their  clamour;  the  public, 
deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contest  wondered  how 
the  French  kept  the  field,  and  with  the  ministers  still  doubted 
whether  their  general  was  a  great  man  or  an  impostor.     Lord 
Wellesley's  resignation  and  the  consequent  predominance  of 
the  Perceval  faction  left  small  hope  of  a  successful  termination 
to  the  war;  but  Wellington  had  studiously  avoided  political 
intrigue  and  his  brother's  retirement  did  not  affect  his  per- 
sonal position:  he  was  still  the  general  of  England,  unde- 
graded  by  {iEU3tious  ties,  responsible  to  his  country  only  for  his 
actions.     The  ministers  might,  he  said,  relinquish  or  continue 
the  struggle,  supply  his  wants,  or  defraud  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  by  timorous  economy,  his  efforts  must  be  proportioned 
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to  his  means;  if  they  were  great  so  would  be  bis  enterprises; 
bnt  be  felt  assured  tbe  people  of  England  would  not  endure  to 
forego  triumph  for  a  niggard  parsimony.  It  was  in  tbis 
temper  be  bad  beraeged  Badajos,  and  soon  afterwards  political 
affairs  in  England  assumed  a  new  form. 

Lord  Wellesley  openly  denounced  Perceval's  mismanage- 
ment of  tbe  war,  tbe  public  mind  was  unsettled,  and  tbe  prince 
regent,  bis  year  of  restrictions  baying  expired,   invited  tbe 
Wbigs  to  join  in  a  new  administration.   But  tbe  beads  of  tbat 
faction  would  not  sbare  place  witb  Perceval,  and  be,  master  of 
tbe  secrets  relating  to  tbe  detestable  persecution   of   tbe 
princess  of  Wales,  could  not  be  removed.     On  tbe  lltb  of 
May  be  was  however  killed  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  tbat 
horrible  crime  was  politically  no  misfortune  to  England  or 
the  Peninsula.     Fresh  negotiations  upon  a  more  enlarged 
sdieme  of  policy  were  then  commenced,  but  personal  interests 
again  prevailed.     Lord  Liverpool  would  not  unite  witb  lord 
Wellesley;  tbe  Grey  and  Qrenville  fiEuH;ion  would  not  serve 
their  country  without  having  the  disposal  of  all  tbe  household 
offices;  lord  Moira,  judging  a  discourtesy  to  the  prince  regent 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  their  adhesion  refused  tbat  con- 
dition, and  the  materials  of  a  new  cabinet  being  drawn  from 
tbe  dregs  of  the  Tory  faction  lord  liverpool  became  prime 
minister.     It  was  unfortunate  that  lord  Wellesley's  vigorous 
talent  should  have  been  rejected  for  lord  liverpool's  mediocrity, 
but  this  remnant  of  a  party,  too  weak  to  domineer,  proved 
less  mischievous  with  respect  to  the  Peninsula  than  the  pre- 
ceding governments.     There  was  no  personal  interest  opposed 
to  Wellington,  and  tbe  military  policy  of  the  cabinet  yielding 
by  degrees  to  the  attraction  of  bis  ascending  genius  was  finally 
absorbed  in  its  meridian  splendour.     Many  practical  improve- 
ments had  also  been  growing  up  in  tbe  official  departments, 
especidly  in  that  of  vrar  and  colonies,  where  sir  Henry  Bunbury, 
the  under-secretary,  an  able  officer  experienced  in  the  wants 
of  an  army  on  service,  had  reformed  the  incredible  disorders 
which  pervaded  that  department  during  the  first  years  of  the 
contest.    The  result  of  the  political  crisis  was  therefore  com- 
paratively fevourable  to  the  Peninsula  contest,  the  story  of 
which  shall  now  be  resumed. 
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If  Wellington,  pursuing  bis  own  views,  had  overthrown 
Soult  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  destroyed  the 
French  arsenal  at  Seville,  his  campaign  would  have  ranked 
amongst  the  most  hardy  and  glorious  that  ever  graced  a 
general;  and  it  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  war, 
that  combinations  so  extensive  and  judicious  should  have  been 
marred  by  the  negligence  of  a  few  secondary  authorities  at 
points  distant  from  the  immediate  scenes  of  action.     He  had 
indeed  under-estimated  the  force  opposed  to  him  both  in  the 
north  and  south;  but  the  bravery  of  his  troops  and  the  moral 
power  of  recent  success  would  have  borne  that  error.     And 
his  profound  judgment  was  manifested  in  the  foresight  with 
which  he  examined  and  provided  for  every  contingency,  although 
his  calculations,  embracing  the  whole  system  in  the  Peninsula, 
were  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  ill-judged  operations  and 
the  negligent  concert  of  men  over  whom  he  had  little  influence : 
all  his  successes  were  snatched  from  the  midst  of  conflicting 
political  difiSculties,  as  gems  brought  up  from  the  turbulence 
of  a  whirlpool.      Thus  when   Castanos,   captain-general   of 
Qallicia  as  well  as  of  Estremadura,  went  to  the  latter  province 
after  the  recapture  of  Bodrigo,  Wellington  advised  him  on  aU 
the  probable  movements  of  the  enemy  during  the  siege  of 
Badajos.     Marmont,  he  told  him  might  march  into  Estrema* 
dura  with  or  without  the  divisions  of  Souham  and  Bonnet. 
In  either  case  Abadia  should  enter  Leon,  and  according  to 
his  means  attack  Astorga,  Benevente,  Zamora,  and  the  other 
posts  fortified  by  the  enemy  there;  and  Carlos  d'Espaua, 
Sanchez,  Saomil,  in  fine  all  the  partidas  of  Castille  and  the 
Asturias,  even  Mendizabel,  who  was  then  in  the  Montana  St. 
Ander,  should  come  to  Abadia's  assistance.     He  promised  that 
the  Portuguese  cavalry  under  Silveira  and  Baccellar  should 
pass  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  showed  that  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  could  thus  be  put  in  motion  on  Marmont's  rear, 
and  a  powerful  diversion  effected  in  aid  of  the  siege  of  Badajos 
and  the  invasion  of  Andalusia.    Then  he  considered  the  case  of 
Qallicia  being  invaded  by  five  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal, 
while  the  three  other  divisions  and  the  cavalry  then  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  and  about  Bejar  acted  in  concert  with 
Soult.     To  help  Abadia  against  that  attack,  Baccellar  and 
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Silveira  bad  orders  to  harass  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the 
French  with  infftntry  and  caYalry  as  much  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  wonld  admit,  r^;ard  being  had  to  the  safety  of  their 
raw  militia^  and  to  their  connexion  with  the  right  flank  of  the 
Gallician  army,  whose  retreat  was  to  be  by  Orense.  But  the 
French  instead  of  falling  on  Qallicia  might  invade  Portugal 
north  of  the  Douro.  Abadia  was  then  to  harass  their  right 
flank  and  rear  while  the  Portuguese  opposed  them  in  front : 
and  whether  they  fell  on  Qallicia,  Portugal  or  Estremadura, 
Carlos  d'Espana  and  the  partidas  and  Mendizabel  would  have 
an  open  field  in  Leon  and  Castille. 

Lastly,  the  operation  which  really  happened  was  considered^ 
and  to  meet  it  Wellington's  arrangements  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  calculated  to  cover  the  magazines  on  the  Douro  and  the 
Mondego;  and  to  force  the  enemy  on  to  the  barren  difiicult 
line  of  country  leading  toward  Castello  Branco,  while  Abadia 
and  the  guerilla  chieflB  entered  Castille  and  Leon  on  his  rear. 
Carlos  d'Espana  had  also  been  ordered  to  break  down  the 
bridges  on  the  Yeltes  and  the  Huebra  in  front  of  Bodrigo, 
and  that  of  Barba  de  Puerco  on  the  Agueda.  Marmont 
would  thus  have  been  delayed  two  days,  and  the  magazines  both 
at  Castello  Branco  and  Celorico  saved  by  the  near  approach 
of  the  allied  army,  but  Espafia  did  none  of  these  things, 
neither  did  Abadia  nor  Mendizabel  operate  so  as  to  be  felt; 
and  their  remissness,  coupled  with  the  other  Heiults  noticed, 
marred  Wellington's  defensive  arrangements  and  brought  him 
back  to  fight  Marmont.  When  that  general  passed  the 
Agaeda  in  retreat,  the  allies  in  default  of  the  provisions  so 
foolishly  sacrificed  at  Castello  Branco  could  not  foUow,  and  the 
distant  magazines  on  the  Douro  and  Mondego  were  the  only 
resources.  Then  also  Bodrigo  and  Almeida  were  found  un- 
provided, and  ere  they  could  be  furnished  and  the  inter- 
mediate magazines  on  the  communications  restored  it  was  too 
late  to  invade  Andalusia.  For  as  the  harvest  ripens  there 
early  in  June,  and  a  fortnight  later  in  Estremadura,  Marmont 
could  have  followed  march  by  march;  and  Napoleon  had 
repeatedly  told  him  that  he  had  only  to  watch  Wellington, 
because  a  temporary  absence  from  Castille  was  of  little  con- 
sequence while  the  army  of  the  north  guarded  the   com- 
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munication  with  France.  Thus  the  greater  means  and  better 
arrangements  for  supply  would  have  been  lost  for  the  allies, 
and  the  discontent  of  the  Rodrigo  garrison  and  the  approach 
of  a  new  battering-train  from  France  made  it  dangerous  to 
move  far  from  that  fortress.  Moreover  Castanos  like  his 
predecessors  fisdled  to  bring  the  Gallician  army  into  activity; 
and  again  painfully  proved  that  no  aid  would  come  from  that 
quarter. 

Wellington,  yielding  to  necessity,  then  revolved  other  pro- 
jects. The  harvest  north  of  the  Gredos  and  Gata  mountains 
being  much  later  than  in  Estremadura  and  Andalusia>  would 
preserve  his  commissariat  superiority  in  the  field  longest  there  ; 
and  a  decisive  blow  given  to  Marmont  would  certainly  relieve 
Andalusia,  because  Madrid  would  then  fall,  and  Soult,  cut  off 
from  the  great  communication  with  France,  would  fear  to 
remain.  Hence  to  force  a  battle  upon  Marmont  became  the 
object  of  the  moment,  and  it  might  be  effected  by  a  vigorous 
invasion  of  Castille;  but  a  happy  result  depended  on  the 
relative  skill  of  the  generals  and  the  numbers  and  goodness 
of  the  troops.  Marmont*s  reputation  was  great,  yet  hitherto 
the  essays  had  been  in  favour  of  the  Englishman's  talents. 
The  British  infantry  was  excellent,  the  cavalry  well  horsed 
and  more  numerous  than  it  had  ever  been;  the  French  cavalry 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  drafts  for  the  Hussian  contest,  bj 
the  separation  of  the  army  of  the  north  from  that  of  Portugal, 
and  by  frequent  and  harassing  marches.  Marmont  could 
indeed  obtain  horsemen  from  the  army  of  the  centre  and  the 
army  of  the  north;  but  his  own  were  weak  and  his  artillery 
badly  horsed,  whereas  the  allies'  guns  were  powerfully  equipped. 
Every  man  in  the  British  army  expected  victory,  and  this  was 
the  time  to  seek  it,  because,  without  pitched  battles  the  French 
could  never  be  dispossessed  of  Spain,  and  they  were  now  com- 
paratively weaker  than  they  had  yet  been  or  were  expected 
to  be;  for  such  was  the  influence  of  Napoleon's  stupendous 
genius,  that  his  complete  success  in  Bussia  and  return  to  the 
Peninsula  with  overwhelming  forces  was  not  doubted  even  by 
the  British  commander.  The  time  and  chances  were  there- 
fore propitious,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  combine  the 
primary  and  secondary  operations  so  as  to  isolate  Marmont 
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long  enough  to  force  a  batUe.  If  that  result  was  not  obtained, 
there  would  still  be  a  gain,  because  the  march  of  the  other 
generals  to  his  aid  would  relieve  numy  places  and  give  the 
Spaniards  opportunities  to  act,  which  was  always  the  basis  of 
Wellington's  plans :  in  fine,  while  he  had  Por^gal  as  a  strong- 
hold for  retreat  any  offi&nsiya  moyement  beyond  her  fitKitier 
ooold  not  fidl  to  hurt  the  French. 

To  efiect  this  isolation  of  Mannont*s  army  the  first  oon« 
diticm  was  to  be  early  in  the  field  as  the  rainy  season  would 
pennit,  and  before  the  coming  harvest  enabled  the  other 
Freneh  annies  to  move.  But  Marmont  eoold  avail  himself 
b  soceession  of  the  Tonnes  and  the  Douro  to  protract  the 
campaign  until  the  ripening  of  the  harvest  enabled  reinforce- 
ments to  j<»ii  him;  and  hence  the  security  of  the  allies'  fluiks 
and  rear  during  the  operations,  and  of  their  retreat  if  over* 
powered,  was  to  be  previously  looked  to.  Soult  might  attack 
Hill  with  superior  numbers,  or  detach  a  force  across  ibe 
Tagus,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  now 
directed  by  Jourdan,  could  advance  upon  Portugal  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus.  Boats  and  magazines  supplied  from 
Toledo  and  Madrid  were  already  being  coUected  at  the^fort  of 
Lugar  Nueva  near  Almaraz,  and  from  thence  as  from  a  place 
of  arms  the  Freneh  could  move  upon  Coria,  PUsenciay  and 
Castdlo  Branco,  menacing  Abrantes,  Celorico,  Ciudad 
Hodrigo,  and  Almeida,  while  detachments  from  the  army 
of  the  north  reinforced  the  army  of  Pcnrtugal.  But  to  obviate 
this  last  danger  Wellington  planned  one  of  those  enterprises 
which  are  regarded  with  astonishment  when  achieved,  and 
attributed  to  madness  when  they  fiEdl. 

SUBPBISE  OF  ALMARAZ. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus 
&om  Toledo  to  Almaraz  is  lined  with  rugged  mountains^  the 
ways  through  which,  impracticable  for  an  anny,  are  difficult 
even  for  small  divisions; — ^that  from  Almaraz  to  the  firontier 
of  Portiqgal  the  country  is  more  open,  yet  still  difficult,  and 
the  Tagns  only  to  be  crossed  at  certain  points  to  which  bad 
roods  leading  through   mountains    descended.       But    from 
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Almaraz  to  Alcantara  all  the  bridges  bad  been  long  ruined, 
and  those  of  Arzobbpo  and  Talayer%  situated  between 
Almaraz  and  Toledo,  were  of  little  value  because  of  the 
mountains.  Soult's  pontoon  equipage  bad  been  taken  in 
Badajos,  and  th^  French  had  therefore  no  passage  over  the 
Tagus  from  Toledo  to  Portugal  save  by  Marmont's  boat- 
bridge  at  Almaraz,  which  was  protected  by  three  forts  and 
a  bridge-head.  One  of  those  forts,  called  Eagusa,  was  a 
magazine,  and  though  not  finished  was  very  strong,  being 
flanked  with  a  field  work  and  having  within  it  a  loopholed 
stone  tower  twenty-five  feet  high.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Tagus  the  bridge  had  a  fortified  head  of  masonry,  flanked  hy 
a  redoubt  called  Fort  Napoleon,  placed  on  a  height  in  advance. 
This  fort,  imperfectly  constructed  inasmuch  as  a  wide  berm  in 
the  middle  of  the  scarp  enabled  escalading  troops  to  land  and 
refix  their  ladders,  was  strong,  having  a  second  interior 
defence  with  a  loopholed  stone  tower,  ditch,  drawbridge,  and 
palisades. 

These  works,  armed  with  eighteen  guns  and  garrisoned 
with  a  thousand  men,  insured  command  of  the  river;  but  the 
mountains  on  the  left  bank  precluded  the  passage  of  an  army 
towards  lower  Estremadura  save  by  the  royal  road  to  Truxillo, 
whidx,  five  miles  from  the  river,  passed  over  the  rugged  Mira- 
bete  ridge,  on  the  sunmiit  of  which  other  works  were  drawn 
across  the  throat  of  the  pass.  There  was  also  a  large  fortified 
house  connected  by  smaller  posts  with  the  ancient  watch- 
tower  of  Mirabete,  which  itself  contained  eight  guns  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  twelve  feet  high.  If  all  these  forti* 
fications  and  the  Roman  road  of  the  Puerto  de  Pico,  which 
was  being  repaired,  had  been  completed,  the  communication 
between  Soult  and  Harmont  although  circuitous  would  have 
been  secure.  Wellington  fearing  this,  had  as  before  related^ 
arranged  a  fine  enterprise,  with  design  to  surprise  them 
previous  to  the  siege  of  Badajos:  he  was  then  thwarted  by 
the  Portuguese  government,  but  now  directed  Hill  to  attempt  it 
with  a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  including  four  hundred 
cavalry,  two  field  batteries,  six  iron  twenty-four  pound 
howitzers,  and  a  pontoon  train.  The  aflair  was  now  how- 
ever one  of  extreme  delicacy.    When  the  army  was  round 
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Badsjos  the  resistance  of  tlie  forts  only  was  to  be  cared 
for.  At  this  time  Foy's  division  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus — ^D'Armagnae  occupied  Talavera  with  troops  from  the 
army  of  the  centre — ^Drouet  had  eight  thousand  jo,eph*f  Cor- 
infantry  at  Hinojosa  de  Cordoba,  and  his  cavalry  Rtpoadenoe, 
was  on  the  road  to  Medellin ;  he  was  consequently 
nearer  to  Merida  than  Hill  was  to  Almaraz  and  miglit 
easily  intercept  his  retreat.  Soulf  also  could  detach  a  force 
from  Seville,  by  St.  OllaUiy  against  sir  William  Erskine,  who 
was  with  the  cavalry  and  the  remainder  of  Hill's  infantry  near 
AlmendralejoB. 

Wellington  having  considered  these  points  sent  Graham  to 
Fortalegre  with  the  first  and  sixth  diidsions  and  Cotton's 
cavalry,  and  thus,  including  Erskine's  corps,  twenty  thousand 
men  were  ready  to  protect  Hill;  but  Drouet  might  still  inter- 
pose between  him  and  Erskine  and  beat  them  in  detail  before 
Graham  could  come  up,  wherefore  other  combinations  were 
made.  Urst:  The  moment  for  action  was  chosen  when  Soult, 
having  sent  detachments  in  various  directions  to  restore  his 
communications  in  Andalusia,  had  marched  himself  with  a 
division  to  Cadiz.  Secondly:  Rumours  adroitly  spread,  and 
demonstrations  with  the  Portuguese  militia  of  the  Alemtejo, 
caused  the  French  to  believe  ten  thousand  men  were  moving 
down  the  Guadiana  towards  the  Niebla,  preparatory  to  the 
invasion  of  Andalusia,  a  notiof  upheld  by  the  force  under 
Graham, — by  cavalry  parties  being  pushed  towards  the- 
Morena, — ^by  restoring  the  bridge  at  Merida,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  sending  Hill's  battering  and  pontoon  train  to 
AlmendnJejos, — and  by  covering  the  Cordoba  roads  with 
Exploring  officers,  who  made  ostentatious  inquiries  as  to  the 
French  posts  on  that  side  of  Andalusia. 

An  unexpected  difficulty  occurred  at  Merida.  Two  arches 
of  the  bridge  had  been  broken,  the  opening  was  sixty  feet 
and  large  timber  was  scarce;  Hill's  march  was  thus  danger- 
ously delayed  a  fortnight.  On  the  12th  of  May  however  he 
crossed  the  Guadiana  and  received  his  pontoons  and  heavy 
howitzers,  which  came  from  Elvas  by  the  Montijo  road,  and 
it  was  a  large  convoy;  for  fifty  country  carts  besides  the  guns 
and  limber  carriages  were  used  for  the  pontoons,  ladders, 
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and  axxunuxiitioiL  The  15tli  he  reaehed  TnudUo.  Mean** 
while  to  mklead  the  French  the  partidas  of  the  Guadalupe 
momitaina  came  down  to  different  points  between  Almarag 
and  ArzobispOy  as  if  seeking  for  a  plaoe  to  cast  a  bridge  that 
Hill  might  unite  with  Wellington  in  the  north.  Foj'a  i^ies 
gave  him  timely  and  true  notice  that  -Hill  had  crossed  the 
Ouadiana,  but  they  also  told  him,  and  he  believed 
F^Beport.  ^^^^  that  general  had  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  that  two  brigades  of  cavalry  followed :  one 
report  even  raised  his  force  to  thirty  thousand. 

On  the  16th,  Hill  having  reached  Jaraicejo  formed  three 
columns  and  made  a  night  mardi,  intending  to  surprise 
smultaneoudy  the  tower  of  .Afirabete»  the  fortified  house  iit 
the  pass,  and  the  forta  at  the  bridge  of  Almarar.,  His  left 
column  directed  against  the  tower  was  under  general  Ghewn^ 
•—the  centre,  having  the  dragoons  and  artillery,  moved  by  the 
royal  road  under  general  Long, — the  right,  composed  of  the 
fiftieth,  seventy-first^  and  ninety-second  regiments  under  TTiH 
in  pecson,  was  to  penetrate  by  the  narrow  and  difficult  way  of 
La  Coeva  and  Soman  Gkurdo  to  the  brk^ie.  Day  broke  before 
the  columns  reached  their  destination  and  all  hopes  of  sur* 
prise  were  extinguished.  This  untoward  beginning  was 
unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  right  and  centre  cohmm,  but 
if  Chowne  had  not  been  negligent  he  might  have  carried  the 
caatb  of  Mirabete  before  daylight. 

An  attentive  ezamination  convinced  Hill  that  to  reduce  all 
the  Mirabete  works  he  must  incur  more  loss  than  was  justifi* 
able,  and  finipk  in  such  plight  that  he  could  not  afterwarde 
take  the  forta  at  the  bridge,  the  diief  objects  of  his  expedi- 
tion :  yet  it  was  only  through  the  pass  of  Mirabete  that  the 
artillery  could  move  against  the  bridge.  In  this  dilemma^ 
after  losing'  th^  17th  and  part  of  the  18th  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  discover  some  opening  through  which  to  reach  the  vall^ 
of  Almacas  with  his  guns,  he  resolved  to  leave  them  on  the 
sierra  with  thd  centre  oolumn,  make  a  false  attack  on  the 
tower  with  Chowne's  foro^  and  secretly  march  himself  hy 
Soman  Gprdo  to  storm  the  other  forts  ddended  by  eighteen 
guns  and  powarfiil  garrisons!  This  resolution  was  more  hardy 
tban  it  wovld  appear  without  refereuee  to  the  geiieral  state 
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-of  affiun.  For  hiff  march  lud  been  secret  and  amidat  various 
•diyisioiis  of  the  enemy,  and  he  was  four  dagp^  jouney  froa 
Merida»  his  first  point  of  retreat, — he  expected  Drooet  would 
he  reinf<nrced  and  advance  towards  Medellin,  and  hausfl^ 
defeated  or  victorious  at  Almaraz,  his  own  retreat  would  be 
difficulty — exceedingly  so  if  defeated,  because  his  ^itish 
troops  could  not  be  repulsed  with  a  small  loss,  and  he  shoukl 
have  to  &I1  back  through  a  difficult  oountiy,  with  solditfs 
dispirited  by  failure  and  burthened  with  wounded  men» 
Then  harassed  in  flank  by  Drouet,  pursued  by  Foy  and 
D'Armagnac,  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  misfortunes,  and 
every  slanderous  tongue  would  have  been  let  loose  on  the  rasb* 
ness  of  attacking  impr^^ble  forts :  a  military  career  hitherta 
so  glorious  might  thus  have  terminated  in  shame,  but  totally 
devdid  of  interested  ambilion  Hill  was  unshaken. 

The  troops  remained  concealed  in  thdr  position  until  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  and  then  the  gensani,  reinforcing  his 
own  column  with  the  sixth  Portuguese  r^;iment  a  company 
of  the  sixtieth  rifles  and  the  artillerymen  of  the  centre 
cc^umn,  commenced  the  difficult  descent  of  the  valley.  He 
desgned  to  storm  Fort  Napoleon  before  daylight  and  the 
march  was  less  than  six  miles,  but  the  leading  troops  only 
arrived  a  little  before  daylight  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
scaling-ladders,  which  had  been  cut  in  halves  to  thread  the 
short  narrow  turns  in  the  predpitous  descent,  would  serve 
fcff  an  assault  Fortunately  some  small  hills  concealed  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  at  that  moment  Ghowne  commenced 
the  false  attack  on  the  castle  of  Mirabete.  PiBais  of  white 
smoke  rose  on  the  lofty  brow  of  the  sierra,  the  heavy  sound 
of  artillery  came  rolling  over  the  valley,  and  the  garrison  of 
Fori  Napoleon  crowding  on  the  ramparts  wore  anxiously 
gazing  at  these  portentous  signs  of  war,  when,  quidc  and 
loud,  a  British  shout  broke  on  their  ears  and  the  fiftieth 
regiment,  aided  by  a  wing  of  the  seventy-first,  came  bounding 
ov^  the  nesrest  hills. 

Surprised  the  French  were  to  see  an  enemy  so  dose  while 
the  Mirabete  was  still  defended,  yet  they  were  not  unprepared, 
for  a  patrole  of  English  cavalry  had  been  seen  from  the  forfr 
on  the  17th  in  the  pass  of  Boman  Qordo;  and  in  the  evening 
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of  the  18th  a  voman  of  that  viUage  had  carried  exact  in- 
fonnatioii  of  Hill's  numbers  and  intentions  to  Lugar  Nueva. 
This  intelligence  had  caused  the  commandant  Anbert  to 
march  in  the  night  with  reinforcements  to  Fort  Napoleon, 
which  was  therefore  defended  bj  six  companies,  including  the 
thirty-ninth  French  and  the  voltigeurs  of  a  foreign  regiment. 
Being  ready  to  fight,  when  the  first  shout  was  heard  they 
turned  their  heads  and  with  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery  smote  the  assailants  in  front,  while  the  guns  of  Fort 
Bagusa  took  them  in  flank  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river;  yet  a  rise  of  ground  only  twenty  yards  from  the  ram- 
parts soon  covered  the  British  from  the  front  fire  and  general 
Howard  leading  the  foremost  troops  into  the  ditch  com- 
m^ced  the  escalade.  The  great  breadth  of  the  berm  kept  off 
the  ends  of  the  shortened  ladders  from  the  parapet,  but  the 
soldiers  who  first  ascended  jumped  on  to  the  berm  itself  and 
drawing  up  the  ladders  planted  them  there,  then  with  a 
second  escalade  they  forced  their  way  over  the  rampart,  when, 
closely  fighting,  friends  and  enemies  went  together  into  the 
retrenchment  round  the  stone  tower.  Aubert  was  wounded 
and  taken,  the  tower  was  not  defended  and  the  garrison  fled 
towards  the  bridge-head,  but  the  victorious  troops  would  not 
be  shaken  off,  they  entered  that  work  also  in  one  confused 
mass  with  the  fugitives  who  continued  their  flight  over  the 
bridge  itself.  Still  the  British  soldiers  pushed  their  headlong' 
charge  slaying  the  hindmost,  and  they  would  have  passed  the 
fiver  if  some  of  the  boats  had  not  been  destroyed  by  stray 
shots  from  the  forts  which  were  now  sharply  cannonading- 
each  other,  for  the  English  artillerymen  had  turned  the  guns 
of  Napoleon  on  Fort  Eagusa. 

Many  of  the  French  leaped  into  the  water  and  were 
drowned,  the  greatest  part  were  made  prisoners,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  the  conquerors  the  panic  spread  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river;  the  garrison  of  Fort  Ragusa,  although 
perfectly  safe,  abandoned  that  fort  also  and  fled  with  the 
others  along  the  road  to  Naval  Moral.  Some  grenadiers  of 
the  ninety-second,  swimming  over,  brought  back  several  boats 
with  which  the  bridge  was  restored  and  Fort  Ragusa  also  was 
won.    The  towers  and  other  works  were  destroyed,  the  stores. 
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ammonitioiiy  provisiozifl,  and  boats  bunied,  and  in  the  night 
the  troops  retomed  to  the  sierra  above,  carrying  with  them 
the  colours  of  the  foreign  regiment  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners^  including  a  commandant  and  sixteen  other 
officers.  The  victors  lost  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  an 
officer  of  artillery  was  killed  by  his  own  mine  after  the  action, 
and  captain  Candler,  a  brave  man,  fell  at  the  head  of  the 
fiftieth  grenadiers  on  the  rampart  of  Fort  Napoleon.  HilFs 
first  intention  was  to  have  directed  a  part  of  his  column 
agunst  the  Inridge-head,  assailing  both  works  together;  but 
when  the  difficulties  of  the  road  marred  that  project  he  fell 
on  the  nearest  work  with  the  leading  troops,  leaving  the  rear 
to  follow  as  it  could.  This  promptness  was  an  essential  cause 
of  success,  for  Foy,  hearing  on  the  17th  that  the  allies  were 
at  Truxillo,  had  ordered  D'Armagnac  to  reinforce  Lugar 
^ueva  with  a  battalion,  which  being  at  Naval 
Moral  the  18th  might  have  entered  Fort  Ragusa  SssI^^'^ 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th;  it  did  not 
however  move  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  meeting  the  fdgi- 
tives  on  the  road  caught  the  panic  and  returned. 

Mirabete  being  now  cut  off  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus  Hill  was  preparing  to  reduce  it  with  his  heavy  artil- 
lery, when  a  report  from  Erskine  caused  him  in  conformity 
with  his  instructions  to  commence  a  retreat  on  Merid% 
leavmg  Mirabete  blockaded  by  the  partidas  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Soult  while  at  Chidana  had  heard  of  the  expedition 
the  19th,  yet  only  desired  Drouet  to  make  a  divernon  in 
Sstremadura  without  losing  his  communication  with  Anda- 
lusia; for  the  object  of  the  enterprise  escaped  him,  and  think* 
ing  he  had  only  to  check  a  movement  which  the  king  told 
him  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Wellington  resolved 
to  enforce  HilFs  stay  in  Estremadura.  In  this  view  he 
recalled  his  detachments  from  the  Niebla  where  they  had 
just  dispersed  a  body  of  Spamards  at  Castillejos,  and  then 
formmg  a  large  division  at  Seville  purposed  to  strengthen 
Drouet  and  enable  him  to  fight  a  battle.  But  that  general 
^ticipating  his  orders  had  pushed  an  advanced  guard  of  fom^ 
thousand  men  to  Don  Benito  the  17th,  and  his  cavalry 
patroles  passing  the  Guadiana  on  the  18th  had  scoured  the 
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foadB  to  Miajadas  and  Meriday  while  Lalkmaad's  dngoons 
droTe  bade  the  Britiah  outposte  on  the  aide  of  Zafra. 

Confiuied  bj  these  d^nonslratioiia  Enkine  reported  to 
Graham  and  to  Hill  that  Sonlt  was  in  Estremadnra  with  his 
whole  anny,  whereupon  Graham  esme  up  to  Badajos  and 
Bin  retired  from  Mirabete.  On  the  26th  he  readied  Merida 
anmolested,  and  then  Droaet  withdrew  his  advanced  guards 
and  Graham  retomed  to  Oastello  de  Tide.  Jff otwithstanding 
tiiis  error  Wellington's  precautions  had  sncoeeded,  for  if 
Drouet  had  known  Hill's  re»l  object  he  would  with  the  whole 
cf  his  troops,  more  than  ten  Uiousand,  have  marched  rapidly 
from  Meddlin  to  &il  upon  him  as  he  came  out  of  the  passes 
of  TnudDo,  and  before  Erskine  or  Graham  oould  come  to  his 
aid;  whereas,  supposing  he  meaned  to  cross  the  Tagns  his 
demonstrations  merely  hastened  <he  retreat  and  saved  Mir»- 
bete.  To  strike  Hill  in  the  right  place  would  however  have 
required  nice  arrangements  and  great  activity,  as  he  could 
have  made  his  retreat  by  the  road  of  Caoeres.as  well  ashy  that 
of  Merida. 

Wellington  although  very  discontented  that  Erskine's  &l9e 
alarm  had  rendered  the  success  incomplete,  avoided  any 
public  expression  of  dis^easure,  lest  the  enemy  who  had  no 
ai^)arent  interest  in  preserving  the  post  of  Mirabete  shonlcl 
be  led  to  keep  it,  and  so  embarrass  tibe  allies  when  their 
(^rations  Bhould  require  a  restoration  of  the  bridge  of 
AlmaraE.  To  the  ministers  however  he  complained  that  his 
generals,  stout  in  acti<m  personally  as  the  poorest  soldiers, 
were  commonly  so  overwhelmed  with  fear  of  responfflbilit  j 
when  left  to  themselves  that  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
enemy  deprived  them  of  ihdr  judgment,  and  they  spread 
mmecessary  alarm  far  and  wide.  Instead  of  expressing  his 
aurprise,  he  should  rather  have  reflected  on  the  cause  of  this 
weakness.  Every  British  general  knew  that  irithout  power- 
ful interest  his  future  prospects  and  repirtation  foir  past 
services  wonld  wither  together  under  the  first  blight  of  mis- 
fortune ;  thataselfish  government  would  ofS&c  him  up  a  victiia 
to  a  misjudging  public  and  a  ribald  press  with  whom  success  is 
the  only  criterion  of  merit.  Ei^lisfli  generals  are  and  most 
be  prodigal  of  thdr  blood  to  gain  reputation,  bat  thcj  aro 
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necessarily  timid  in  command  when  a  single  fiftOure  even 
without  a  &ult  consigns  them  in  age  to  shame  and  misery : 
it  is  however  undeniable  that  Erskine  was  not  an  able  officer. 
The  king  was  equally  discontented  with  Soult,  whose  refusal 
to  reinforce  Drouet  had,  he  said,  caused  the  loss  of  Almaraz; 
and  he  affirmed  that  if  Hili  had  been  more  enterprising,  the 
arsenal  of  Madrid  might  have  iallen  as  well  as  the  depdt  of 
Almaraz,  for  he  thought  that  general  had  brought  up  his 
whole  force  instead  of  six  thousand  men. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Whils  the  Anglo-Portugaese  army  waB  thus  deansing  and 
strengthening  its  position  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal  the  war 
in  other  parts  had  not  been  favourable.  It  has  been  shown 
how  Qallicia  suffered  from  discord  poverty  and  ill-suocess  iu 
the  field;  that  an  extraordinary  impost  had  been  resisted  by 
all  classes,  espedally  at  Coruna,  and  that  the  army  torn 
by  faction  was  become  hateful  to  the  people.  In  this  state  of 
affairs  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  St.  Jago,  the 
troops  in  the  Bier^o  being  placed  under  Portazgo.  The  pni- 
dent  conduct  and  personal  influence  of  Castaflos  who  directed 
these  changes  soothed  indeed  the  bitterness  of  £Eiction,  and  the 
regency  then  assigned  sixty  thousand  men  for  the  quota  of 
the  province:  but  the  revenues  were  insufficient  to  put  the 
troops  already  under  arms  in  motion,  and  Castanos  could  not 
while  Marmont  was  on  the  Agueda  bring  even  one  division 
into  the  field.  As  usual,  application  was  made  for  English 
succours,  yet  it  was  admitted  Castanos  and  the  junta  this 
time  made  unusual  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  soldiers'  condi- 
tion. Sir  Howard  Douglas  however  still  relied  more  on  the 
warfare  of  the  partidas,  and  his  policy,  already  described, 
was  beneficial ;  yet  it  was  so  offensive  to  the  regular  officers 
and  the  predominant  fiactiou  in  the  Cortes,  always  jealous  of 
the  priestly  influence,  that  he  was  offered  the  command  of  six 
thousand  r^;ulars  to  detach  him  from  the  guerilk  system. 
Indeed  the  partidas  would  now  have  been  entirely  suppressed 
by  the  supreme  government  if  lord  Wellington  and  sir 
Heniy  Wellesley  had  not  strenuously  supported  the  views  of 
Douglas. 

From  Salamanca  to  Iran  the  French  communication  was 
continually  menaced  by  the  GalUdan  and  Asturian  forces,  by 
the  English  squadrons,  by  the  partidas  of  the  Montafia  de 
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Santander,  of  Biscay,  of  the  Bioja,  and  those  from  Burgos, 
and  the  Liebana.  The  occupation  of  the  Asturias,  a  division 
constantly  in  the  Montana,  a  coips  threatening  Qallicia,  and 
the.  great  strength  of  the  army  of  the  north  were,  all  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  the  military  communication 
was  thus  laboriously  maintained;  but  thelines  of  correspondence, 
on  which  all  concert  of  movements  depended,  were  very 
insecure,  and  Napoleon  continually  excited  his  generals  to 
seize  every  lull  in  Wellington's  war&re  to  put  down  the 
bonds.  Without  English  succour  he  said  they  could  not  exist, 
and  as  the  secret  of  their  strength  was  on  the  coast  all  points 
fiavonring  their  intercourse  with  English  vessels  should  be 
fortified:  he  even  directed  at  this  time,  that  the  whole 
army  of  the  north  should  be  employed  merely  to  scour  the 
lines  of  correspondence.  With  a  view  to  this  plan  of  oper%- 
tions  he  had  caused  Santona  to  be  made  a  very  strong  post 
in  the  summer  of  1811;  and  then  Castro,  Fortagalete, 
Bemeo,  Lesquito,  and  Guetaria  were  likewise  fortified,  and 
between  those  sea-ports  all  churches,  convents,  and  laige  houses 
near  the  mouths  of  creeks  and  rivers  were  entrenched.  The 
partidas  were  thus  debarred  the  coast  and  nearly  efibced  i^ 
the  latter  end  of  that  year;  but  when  the  si^^  of  Bodrigo 
caused  Bonnet  to  evacuate  the  Asturias,  the  Montaiia  was 
again  open  to  the  seventh  army  which  was  immediately  suc- 
coured by  Douglas,  and  being  composed  principally  of  par- 
tidas was  twenty-three  thousand  strong.  In  J^Iarch,  1S12, 
Napoleon  directed  Bonnet  to  re-occupy  the  Asturias,  but  the 
pass  of  Pajares  was  then  choked  with  snow  and  he  waited  for 
finer  weather. 

In  May,  Marmont  having  returned  from  Portugal,  the 
order  was  reiterated,  and  the  French  troops  on  the  Orbijo, 
augmented  to  fifteen  thousand,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
CUdlicians  to  that  quarter  while  Bonnet  passing  the  moun- 
tains of  Leon  with  eight  thousand  men  re-occupied  Ovie^, 
Grade,  and  Gihon,  and  established  small  posts  communicating 
through  the  town  of  Leon  with  the  army  of  Portugal.  Thus 
a  new  military  line  was  established  which  interrupted  the 
Gallicians'  communication  with  the  partidas;  the  chain  of  sea- 
port defences  was  then  continued  to  Gihon,  a  constant  inter- 
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eouiBe  with  Ttmnce  was  m^intAined,  and  those  oomroya  came 
safely  by  waler  whidi  othefwise  would  have  had  to  ttavel  by 
land  esooited  by  many  troops  a&d  in  constant  danger.  Map> 
mont  at  the  same  time  spread  his  troops  in  the  proTince  of 
Leon,  and,  though  hanssed  rt  first  by  the  bands,  fortified  Toio 
and  Zamora  on  the  Douro  and  converted  three  convents  «& 
Salamanca  into  forts  capaUe  of  sostaming  a  regular  nege:  the 
works  of  Astorga  and  Leon  were  also  improved,  and  posts 
entrenched  at  Benevente,  La  Baneza,  Castro  Contrigo  aikd 
other  points.  The  lines  of  the  Tormes  and  Donro  were  thos 
strengthened  against  the  Britarii  general,  and  f our  tbioasaiid 
men  sufficed  to  hdd  the  Gallicians  in  the  Biersso  and  iHiebIa 
de  ^nabria  in  check.  Then  the  vast  fertile  plains  of  Leoii 
called  the  Tierraede  Campos  belonged  to  the  French  and  their 
detaehmei£ts  soon  chased  away  the  bands. 

Sir  Howaid  Douglas  obsnving  these  things,  and  con- 
siderii)^  also,  if  Wellington  diould  make  progress  in  tbe 
coming  campaign  that  new  lines  of  communication  with  the 
sea  would  be  desirable,  proposed  that  a  powearful  squadron 
with  a  battalion  of  marines  and  a  battery  of  artillery  ahoold 
be  secretly  prepared  for  a  littoral  warfare  on  the  Biscay  coaat. 
On  this  suggestion  sir  Home  Popham  was  sent  firom  England 
in  May  with  a  squadron,  having  on  board  scaling-laddeas, 
anns,  clothing,  and  ammunition  for  the  paitidas,  and  all 
means  to  effect  sudden  disembcu^ations.  But  &e  muusters, 
never  able  to  see  the  war  in  a  true  -pomt  of  yiew,  were  always 
desponding  or  €^ted  and  sanguine  beyond  what  reason  war- 
ranted.  Popham  was  ordered  to  seize  some  point  and  hold  it 
permanently  as  an  entrance  into  Biscay  by  whidi  the  Freacii 
might  be  turned,  if,  as  in  1808,  they  w^e  forced  to  adopt  the 
line  of  the  fibrol  Kow  at  this  period  more  than  three  hon- 
died  thonsand  French  soldiers  were  in  the  Peninmla,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  in  the  northern  proviaoeSy 
and  without  le&oning  the  army  of  the  centre  whi^  oould 
also  be  turned  in  that  direction,  nearly  fifty  thousand  were 
expressly  appropriated  to  the  protection  of  this  very  line  on 
vrhidii  a  thousand  marines  were  to  be  permanently  estaWahed, 
in  expectati<m  of  the  enemy  being  driven  over  the  lEkaco  by  u 
csmpa%n  whiah  was  not  yet  commenced! 
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While  Mannont  was  yet  in  Bein,  the  seventift  army  and  the 
partidaB  o£  the  Montana  were  excited  to  activity  with  sap* 
plies  transmitted  through  the  Astarian  ports  by  Douglas,  hat 
the  ferocity  of  the  leaders  was  atrocioiis.      Mina's  ctHiduct 
was  said  to  be  revolting,  and  Merino  having  taken  some  him* 
dred  prisoners  in  April  near  Aranda  hanged  them  all,  sixty 
in  retaliation  for  three  m^nbers  of  the  local  junta  pat  to 
deal^  by  the  Fraidi;  the  others  in  the  prqK>rtion  of  ten  for 
each  soldi^  of  his  who  had  been  shot  by  tiie  enemy!    The 
ignorance  and  the  exdted  pasdons  of  the  gaerilla  chiefs  may 
be  pleaded  in  mitigalion;  bat  to  tiie  disgrace  of  England 
Merino's  murders  were  recorded  with  complacency  in  the 
liondon  newspapers  and  met  wKh  no  public  reprobation. 
There  are  occasions  when  retaliations  may  stop  barbarity,  yet 
tiie  necessity  should    be    clearly  riiown  and  the  exercise 
Testricted  to  the  narrowest  limits.    Here  cdxty  innocent  per- 
sons were  batchered  to  revenge  the  death  of  three,  and  no 
proof  <^ered  that  those  three  were  slain  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war;  but  though  Ihe  French  committed  many  atrodties, 
some  in  wantonness  some  in  revenge,  sudi  savage  deeds  as 
the  curate's  are  inexcusable.    What  if  Washington  had  hanged 
twenty  English  gaitlemen  of  &niily  in  return  for  tSie  death 
of  captain  Kan<^9  or  sir  Heniy  Clinton  had  caused  twenty 
American  officers  to  die  for  the  execution  of  Andr6?    These 
atrodlies  are  inevitable  in  a  guerilla  system  not  subordiniU;o 
to  the  regular  govaimient  of  armies,  and  they  recoil  upon 
the  helpless  peo^e  ci  the  oountfy  who  cannot  fly  from  their 
enemies.     When  the  I^r^ch  occupied  a  district  fiimine  often 
ensued,  because,  to  avoid  distant  forages,  they  collected  largo 
stores  of  provision  from  a  small  extent  of  country,  and  thus 
the   guerilla  system  while  it  harassed  the  Frendi  without 
starving  them  harassed  and  starved  the  people.     And  many 
thi^  who  dared  not  otherwise  revenge  affronts  or  private 
fends  would  slay  priscoierB  or  stragglers  so  as  to  draw  down 
Trench  vengeance  on  an  obnoxious  village  or  district,  and  this 
produced  associations  of  the  people  for  s^  defence,  by  whidli 
the  enemy  profited. 

Aftar  this  inhuman  act  Merino,  finding  a  large  convoy  had 
isardied  from  Burgos  towards  France  endeavomned  to  iateroept 
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it;  and  Meudizabel,  who^  notwithstanding  his  defeat  hy  Bonnet, 
had  again  gathered  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  came  from  the 
Liebana  and  occupied  the  heights  above  Burgos;  The  French 
immediately  placed  their  baggage  and  followers  in  the  castlf^ 
and  recalled  the  convoy^  whereupon  the  Spaniards,  dispersing 
in  bands,  destroyed  the  fortified  posts  of  correspondence  at 
^asamon  and  Gamonal  and  then  returned  to  the  Liebaua. 
But  Bonnet  had  now  re-occupied  the  Asturias,  the  remnant  of 
the  Spanish  force  in  that  quarter  fled  to  Mendizabel  and  the 
whole  shifted  as  they  could  in  the  hills.  Mina  then  displayed 
^eat  energy.  In  February  he  repulsed  an  attack  near  Lodosa, 
and  having  conveyed  the  prisoners  taken  at  Huesca  to  the 
coast  returned  to  Aragon  and  maintained  a  distant  blockade 
of  Zaragoza  itself.  In  March  he  advanced  with  a  detachment 
to  Pina,  captured  one  of  Suchet^s  convoys  going  to  Mequl- 
nenza,  and  retired  with  his  booty  to  Bobres,  a  village  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre. .  He  was  there 
betrayed  to  Pannetier,  who  came  with  a  brigade  of  the  army 
of  the  Ebro  so  suddenly  upon  him  that  he  escaped  death  with 
difficulty.  He  re-appeared  in  the  Bioja,  and  though  chased  by- 
troops  from  the  army  of  the  north  escaped  without  much 
loss  and  secretly  gained  the  defiles  of  Navas  Tolosa  behind 
Yitoria,  where,  on  the  7th  of  April,  having  still  five  thousand 
men,  he  defeated  a  Polish  regiment  which  was  escorting  the 
enormous  convoy  that  had  escaped  the  curate  and  Mendizabel 
at  Burgos.  The  booty  consisted  of  treasure,  Spanish  prisoners^ 
baggage,  followers  of  the  army,  and  officers  retiring  to  France; 
all  the  Spanish  prisoners,  four  hundred  in  number,  were 
released  and  joined  Mina,  and  it  is  said  that  one  million  of 
francs  fell  into  his  hands,  besides  the  equipages,  arms,  stores^ 
and  a  quantity  of  church  plate. 

On  the  28th  he  captured  another  convoy  going  from 
Valencia  to  France,  but  Abb^  recently  made  governor  of 
Navarre,  now  directed  combined  movements  from  Pampeluna^ 
Jaca,  and  Sangiiesa,  against  him.  And  so  vigorously  did 
this  general,  declared  by  Mina  to  be  the  most  formidable  of 
all  his  opponeifts,  urge  on  the  operations,  that  after  a  series  of 
actions  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  2dth  of  May,  the  Spanish 
chief,  in  bad  plight  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  escaped  by 
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Los  Arcos  to  Gnardia  in  the  Rioja:  manlial  Victor  seized 
the  opportunity  to  pass  into  France  with  the  re^  ^^^ 
mains  of  the  convoy  shattered  on  the  7th,  and  all 
the  hands  in  the  north  vere  discouraged;  but  Wellington's 
successes,  and  the  confusion  attending  the  departure  of  so 
many  French  troops  for  the  Russian  war,  gave  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  partisan  chiefs  in  other  directions.  The  Empe* 
cinado,  ranging  the  mountains  of  Cnenca  and  Ouadalaxara, 
pushed  his  parties  close  to  Madrid, — Duran  entered  Soria  and 
raised  a  contribution  in  the  lower  town, — Villa  Campa,  Basse- 
cour,  and  Montijo,  coming  from  the  mountains  of  Albarracin, 
occupied  Molino  and  Oreguella,  and  invested  Daroca,-— Oayan, 
tiaking  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Belchite,  made  excursions  to 
the  very  gates  of  Zaragoza, — the  Frayle,  haunting  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
the  mountains  of  Alcanitz  and  the  Sierra  de  Oudar, 
interrupted  Suchet*s  lines  of  communication  by  Morella  and 
Teruel,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  towards  Tortoza. 
Finally,  Gay  and  Miralles  infested  the  Garriga  on  the  left  bank. 

It  was  to  repress  these  bands  that  the  army  of  the  Ebro, 
containing  twenty  thousand  men  of  whom  sixteen  thousand 
were  under  arms,  was  formed  by  drafts  from  Suchet's  army 
and  ^ven  to  Reille.  That  general  repaired  to  Lerida,  occupied 
Upper  Aragon  with  his  own  division,  placed  Severoli's  between 
Lerida  and  Zaragoza,  and  Frere*s  between  Lerida,  Barcelona,  and 
Taragona;  but  his  fourth  division  under  Palombini  entered  the 
districts  of  Soria  and  Calatayud  to  connect  Suchet  with  Caffa- 
relli,  who  now  commanded  the  army  of  the  north.  The  imperial 
guards,  one  division  excepted,  having  quitted  Spain,  this  army, 
including  the  governments  and  the  reserve  of  Monthion,  was 
thus  reduced  to  forty-eight  thousand  under  arms ;  the  reserve  at 
Bayonne  was  therefore  increased  to  five  thousand  men,  and  Pa- 
lombini was  destined  finally  to  reinforce  Caffarelli  and  even  to 
march  if  required  to  the  aid  of  Marmont.  Events  however  soon 
caused  Beille  to  repair  to  Navarre  and  broke  up  the  army  of 
the  Ebro;  wherefore  it  will  be  clearer  to  trace  the  operations 
of  his  divisions  separately  in  the  order  of  the  provinces 
towards  which  they  were  at  first  directed. 

Palombini  relieved  Daroca  on  the  2drd  of  February,  and 
finding  that  Villa  Campa,  Montijo,  and  Bassecour,  waited  for 
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Iiim  abonfc  the  passes  of  ToralTa  he  turned  them  by  the 
Xiloca,  reached  Calatayud  and  fortified  the  convent  of  La 
Fena,  a  rocky  aninence  commanciing  that  dty  and  forming  a 
part  of  it.  Bat  on  the  4th  of  March,  having  placed  his  bag* 
gage  and  artillery  in  this  post  under  a  guard  oi  three  hundred 
men,  he  dispersed  his  troops  to  scour  the  country  and  collect 
provisions;  whereupon  the  partidas  reeonunenced  c^rations, 
and  Villa  Camp%  catting  off  two  eompaniea  at  Campillo  the 
8th,  made  a  frcutless  attempt  to  destroy  the  Italian  coloael 
Pisa  at  Ateca.  Five  hundred  men  were  sent  against  biin^ 
bat  he  drawing  them  towards  the  mountains  of  Albarracin 
destroyed  them  at  Pozonhonda  (mi  the  28th,  and  soon  after 
drove  the  Itaiians  firom  their  posts  of  eommunication  as  iax 
as  the  town  ol  Albarracin  on  the  road  to  Temel;  nor  did  he 
return  to  the  mountains  until  Palombini  coming  up  killed 
some  of  his  men.  The  Italian  general  then  dianging  his 
I^n  concentrated  his  division  on  the  plains  of  Hused,  where 
he  suffered  some  privations  but  remained  unmolested  until 
the  14th  of  April,  when  he  again  marched  to  cooperate  with 
Suchet  in  a  combined  attempt  to  destroy  Villa  Gampa.  The 
Spanish  diief  evaded  both  by  passing  over  to  the  southena 
slopes  of  the  Albarracin  mountains,  and  before  the  Italians 
could  return  to  Hused,  Gajan,  in  concert  with  the  alcalde  of 
Calatayud,  had  exploded  a  plot  against  the  convent  of  La 
F^a. 

Some  of  the  Italian  o&cen,  induffing  the  commandanty 
rashly  accepted  an  invitaticm  to  a  feast.  While  sitting  at 
table  Qayan  appeared  on  a  neighbouring  height,  the  guests 
were  seised,  many  armed  citiiens  ran  up  to  surprise  the  eon* 
vent  and  sixty  soldiers  were  made  prisoners  or  killed  in  the 
tumult  below;  but  the  historian  Vaeaui,  who  had  declined  to 
attend  the  feast,  made  a  vigcnrouB  d^ence,  and  general  St.  Pol 
and  col^md  Sduazzetti  coming  from  Hused  and  Daroca  raised 
the  siege.  Schiazzetti  marched  in  pursuit,  and  as  his  advanced 
guard  was  surprised  at  Modbales  by  a  subtle  deceit  of  the 
alcalde^  he  slew  him,  whereupon  the  %)aniards  killed  the  (^Kcers 
taken  at  the  feast  of  Calatayud.  Gayan  baflkd  his  pursues 
and  then  moved  by  Medina  Geli  and  Sona  to  Navarre,  think- 
ing to  surprise  a  money  convoy  going  to  Burgos  for  the  army 
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of  Portugal,  but  l^emg  followed  on  one  side  by  a  detachment 
from  Hused  and  met  on  the  other  by  Oafiarelli  he  was 
driiren  again  to  the  bilk  above  Daroea.  Heie  he  renewed 
fais  operations  in  concert  with  Villa  CampA  and  the  Empeci* 
nado,  yfho  came  np  to  Medina  Celi  while  Dona  deaoended 
from  tbe  Moncayo  kills.  This  menacing  onion  of  bands 
induced  Seille  to  detadi  general  Paris  widi  aFrench  regiment 
and  a  troop  of  hnssars  to  &e  aid  of  lUombini;  wber^ 
upon  Doran  and  YUla  Gampa  were  drireoy  the  one  towards 
Albamein  tiie  oliier  towards  Soria.  In  Jnn^  after  Tarions 
marches^  the  two  French  geierals  united  dislodged  the  Empe- 
dnado  from  ISgnenza,  chasing  him  so  diarply  that  his  band 
c&peised  and  fled  to  the  Somosierra. 

During  these  opeiadons  3fina  was  pressed  by  Abb6,  b«t 
Duraa  entering  Tudrfa  by  surprise  destroyed  the  artilleiy  pare 
and  carried  off  a  battering-train  of  six  gmi&.  Falmnbini  was 
then  only  a  few  mardies  from  Madrid,  and  the  king,  alanned 
by  Welfington's  preparations  for  opening  the  campaign, 
ocdered  hnn  to  join  the  army  of  the  centre;  these  orders 
being  intercepted  the  Italian  general  unwittingly  retraced  his 
steps  to  pursue  Doran,  and  quickly  reooTering  all  the  gons 
taken  at  Tndela  drove  the  Spanish  dbief  througb  the  Bioja 
iiito  tbe  mountains  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Duero.  Ca£Eih 
lelli  was  then  <m  the  Arga  with  a  division  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  and  a  brigade  had  been  sent  by  Beille  to  the  Aragon 
river  witb  the  view  of  destroying  Mina,  who  was  placed  by 
AU>6  in  great  danger.  PalomUni  was  oolleeting  boats  to  pass 
tbe  Ebro  and  join  them  when  duplicates  of  the  king^s  orders 
reached  him,  whidi  saved  Mina.  Gaffiirdii  retnmed  to  Yitoria, 
and  the  Italians  readdng  Madrid  in  July  became  part  of  the 
armyof  the  centre,  having  marched  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  seven  days  witkout  a  halt.  Betoming  now  to  the 
other  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Ebro,  it  is  to  be  obsored, 
tiat  their  movements  being  chiefly  directed  against  the 
Catalans  belong  to  the  relation  of  that  war&re. 
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OPERATIONS  IK  ARAGON  AKD   CATALONIA. 

After  the  battle  of  Altafulla  in  Catalonia,  the  ML  of  Penis- 
cola  in  Valencia,  and  the  arriTal  of  Beille's  first  division  on 
the  Ebro,  Decaen,  who  had  succeeded  Macdonald  in  Upper 
Catalonia,  spread  his  troops  along  the  coast  with  a  view  to 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  British  navy  and  the 
interior,  where  the  Catalan  army  still  held  certain  positions. 
Lamarque  having  a  division  of  five  thousand  men  seized  and 
fortified  Mataro  in  February,  drove  Milans  from  Blanes  and 
occupied  the  intermediate  space,  while  detachments  from  Bar-^ 
celona  fortified  Moncada,  Mongat,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  to 
secure  the  plain  of  Barcelona.     The  line  from  Blanes  to  Calda^ 
gnes,  including  Canets,  St.  Filieu,  Palamos,  and  other  ports^ 
was  strengthened  and  placed  under  general  Bearman.   General 
Clement  was  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  Gerona  to  guard  the 
interior  French  line  of  march  from  Hostalrich  to  Figueras: 
Tortoza,  Mequinenza,  and  Taragona  were  garrisoned  by  de- 
tachments from  Severoli's  division,  which,  quartered  between 
Zaragoza  and  Lerida,  was  in  communication  with  Bourke's 
and  Pannetier's  brigades  of  the  first  division  of  the  army  of 
reserve.     Frere's  division  was  on  the  communication  between 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  a  division  under  Quesnel,  composed 
partly  of  national  guards,  was  in  the  Cerdana.     Finally  a 
moveable  reserve  of  eight  thousand  men  enabled  Decaen  to 
march  from  place  to  place  as  occasion  required:  but   the 
supreme  command  of  Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia  was 
with  Suchet. 

Cardona,  Busa,  Sccu  d'Urgel,  and  the  Medas  islands  still 
belonged  to  the  Catalans,  and  they  had  ten  thousand  men  in 
the  field.  Lacy  was  at  Cardona  with  Sarsfield's  division  and 
some  irregular  forces, — Green  was  organizing  an  experimental 
corps  at  Montserrat,  near  which  place  Eroles  was  also  quar- 
tered,—Rovira  continued  about  the  mountains  of  Olot— Juan 
Claros  was  now  about  the  mountains  of  Hostalrich, — Milans, 
Manso  and  the  brigand  Gros,  driven  from  the  coast  line,  kept 
the  hills  near  Manresa, — Gay  and  Miralles  were  on  the  Ebro. 
But  the  communication  with  the  coast  being  cut  off  all  these 
chiefs  were  in  want  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  the  French 
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were  fonning  new  roads  al<mg  the  sea  line  beyond  the  readi 
of  the  English  shipguns.  Lacy,  thus  debaned  the  coast,  fed 
his  troops  with  difficulty  and  had  a  great  number  of  prisoners 
and  deserters  to  maintain  in  Cardona  and  Bosay  becanae 
Coupigny  refused  to  receiYe  them  in  the  Balearic  isies. 
In  constant  dispute  with  the  junta  and  the  generals  he  was 
abhorred  by  the  people,  and  in  his  spleen  desired  Codrington  to 
cannonade  all  tiie  sea-coast  towns  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  saying  he  would  give  the  inhabitants  timely  notice: 
but  he  did  not  do  so,  and  when  Codrington  rdnetantly  opened 
his  broadsides  upon  Mataro,  many  of  the  people  were  slain. 
The  Catalans,  complaining  of  this  cruel  injudicious 
operation,  affected  Eroles  more  than  ever,  and  ^ss^"***"' 
Lacy  therefore  sent  him  with  a  few  men  to  his 
native  district  of  Talam,  ostensibly  to  raise  recruits  and  make 
a  diversion  in  Aragon,  really  to  deprive  him  of  his  division  and 
reduce  his  power. 

In  the  Catalan  army  however  the  distress  became  so  great, 
that  Sarsfield  was  about  to  force  his  way  to  the  coast  and 
embark  his  division  to  commence  a  littoral  war-         «,    . 

ITarch. 

fare,  when  Eroles  having  quickly  raised  and 
armed  a  new  division  entered  Aragon,  and  Sarsfield  followed 
him.  After  reaching  Oarus  in  the  valley  of  Venasque,  Eroles 
menaced  the  district  between  Fraga  and  Huesca,  but  those 
places  were  occupied  by  detachments  from  Bourke's  brigade 
of  the  army  of  the  Ebro  j  Severoli  also  arrived  from  Yalenciay 
whereupon  the  Spaniard  retired  up  the  valley  of  the  Isabena 
to  some  heights  above  Boda,  a  village  on  the  confines  of 
Aragon.  He  had  only  a  thousand  regular  in&ntry,  three 
guns  and  two  hundred  cavalry,  having  left  five  hundred  men 
in  the  valley  of  Venasque.  Bourke  knew  this,  and  encouraged 
by  the  vicinity  of  Severoli  followed  hastily  from  Benavarre 
with  two  thousand  men  of  all  arms.  Eroles  finding  he  must 
lose  his  men  in  the  Venasque  or  fight  a  battle,  and  expecting 
aid  from  Sarsfield,  took  a  position  rough  in  front  and  secured 
on  both  flanks  by  precipices  beyond  which  the  neighbouring 
partidas  immediately  gathered.  Bourke  keeping  two  battalions 
in  reserve  attacked  with  the  third,  but  after  a  long  skirmish,  in 
which  he  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  Eroles  a  hundred, 
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was  beaten,  WM  iroimdedy  and  retreated  to  Monza  in  great  eoi^ 
aion.  This  combat,  really  hononnble,  was  exposed  to  doubt  and 
xidieale  at  tiie  time  bj  the  extrayaganoe  of  EroW  despatch^ 
irberein  be  affinned  that  his  soldiers  finding  their  muskets  too 
hot  had  made  nse  of  stones,  and  by  this  mode  of  action  destroyed 
a  thousand  of  the  enemy! 

Severoli  now  advanced  and  Eroles  retired  to  Talam,  where- 
upon the  Italian  general  returned  to  An^n.  Meanwhile 
Lacy  who  had  increased  his  forces  approadied  Cenrera^  and 
Sarsfidd,  aceosed  by  Eroles  of  having  treacheronsly  abandoned 
him,  joined  Qay  and  Miralles  on  the  hills  about  Taiagona  to 
straiten  that  place  for  provirions.  MHans  and  Manso,  also 
uniting,  captored  a  convoy  at  Arenis  de  Mar,  and  the  EngiiaJi 
squadrQu  intercepted  several  vessels  going  to  Barcelona.  To 
meet  this  new  commotion  Decaen  relieved  Taragona  on  the 
28th  of  April,  and  then  marehed  with  three  thousand  men 
towards  Lerida,  but,  on  the  way,  hearing  Sarsfield  was  near 
Villa  Franca,  he  took  the  road  of  Braffin  and  Santa  Coloma 
instead  of  Momblanch,  and  suddenly  turning  to  the  right 
defeated  him,  and  then  continued  his  own  march  by  Cerrera 
towards  Lerida.  Lacy  immediately  abandoned  Lower  Oata* 
Ionia  and  concentrated  Maaso's,  MUans*,  Green's,  and  Bars- 
field's  divisions  in  the  mountains  of  Olot;  they  were  reduced 
in  numbers  but  he  reinforced  them  with  sdect  somatenes^ 
called  the  preference  companies,  and  seeing  Decaen  remained 
near  Lerida,  he  marehed  rapidly  against  the  convent  of  Mataro 
with  five  thousand  men,  and  with  good  hope,  for  the  garrison 
was  only  five  hundred,  the  works  not  strong,  and  Oodrington^ 
who  had  anchored  off  Mataro  at  Lac/s  desire,  lent  some  ship 

gims, — ^yet  his  sailors  were  forced  to  drag  them  to 
JjgWnKto"'      the  point  of  attack,  because  Lacy  and  Green  had, 

in  breach  of  thw  promise,  neglected  to  provide 
means  of  transport. 

A  few  hours*  firing  broke  the  wall  of  the  convent,  but  La<y, 
hearing  Decaai  was  coming,  raised  the  siege  and  buried  the 
English  guns  vrithout  Codrington's  knowledge;  the  French 
found  these  gons  and  carried  them  into  the  convent,  yet  to 
cover  his  misccmduct  the  Spanish  general  said  in  the  official 
gassette  they  were  safely  re-embariLcd!    After  this  disrepute 
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able  tiwimeticMa,  Mmiso,  vlio  alone  kad  bduiRDd  ireU,  retned 
with  Milaas  to  Yich,  Lacy  went  to  Cardona^  die  Frendi 
le-Tietualled  Baroelona,  and  Erolea'  anoent  division  was  to 
his  great  disoontent  turned  over  to  Santfield,  who  took  poet 
near  MoHna  d^  Bej  and  remained  there  until  the  Mi  of 
June  when  a  detachment  bom  Barodona  drove  him  to  Ae 
Campo  de  TangiHia.  On  the  UHt  Mikns  wma  drfeated  i 
Yieh  by  a  detachment  from  the  AmpiBdam,aad 
following  Sarafi^  into  the  Campo  defeated  him  again  on  the 
24di  nearYnia  Xneva  de  Sitjes:  the  Spaniah  general  waa 
wounded,  yet  made  his  way  by  Santa  Oolomo  de  Queraoit  and 
Calaf  to  Caidona  where  he  rejoined  Lacy.  Lamarqoe  then 
jomed  Decaen  in  the  plains  of  Lerida,  where  all  the  French 
moveable  forces  were  now  assembled  with  a  view  to  gather 
the  harvest:  a  vital  object  to  both  parties  but  attained  by  the 
Frendi. 

Lacy's  fi%ht  from  ICataro,  the  severs!  defests  of  Itfilans  and 
jSarsfieldy  and  the  discontent  of  £roles,  disturbed  the  whole 
principality;  and  the  general  disqoietude  was  angmented  by 
the  incraase  of  all  tiie  fiands  and  oppressions  which  the  dvii 
and  military  aathotities  under  Lacy  practised  widi  impunity. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  disindination  to  serve  in  the  regular 
army.  The  somatene  argued,  that  while  he  should  be  an  ill- 
used  sddier  under  a  bad  general,  his  &mily  would  become 
victims  of  French  revenge  or  starve,  because  the  pay  of  the 
regular  troops  was  too  scanty,  were  it  even  £uily  issned,  for 
his  own  subsistenoe;  whereas  by  remaining  at  home  he  could 
nourisb  his  fianuly,  defend  it  from  straggHi^  ^underers,  and 
be  ready  to  join  the  tixx^s  on  great  occasions.  Li  some  dis- 
tricts the  people,  sedng  the  army  could  not  pro- 
tect l^iem,  refused  to  sapfily  the  paitidtts  wi&  hss^*^*^' 
food,  unless  upon  amtrsct  not  to  mdest  the 
French  in  their  vicinity;  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  would 
have  ^tirely  fruled,  if  Wellington's  successes  at  Ciudad  and 
Badi^s,  and  the  rumour  that  an  English  army  was  coming  to 
Catalonia,  bad  not  sustained  hope. 

Li  the  north,  the  partidas  aided  by  Po]^am*s  expeditioti 
had  oompdled  Edlle  to  remove  to  Navaire  that 
Cafferdli  might  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the 
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of  Biscay  and  the  Montafia.  Decaen  then  received 
charge  of  the  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  Catalonia,  which  weak- 
ened his  position;  and  confusion  was  produced  by  the  arrival 
of  French  prefects  and  councillors  of  state  to  organize  a  civil 
administration.  This  measure,  ostensibly  to  restrain  military 
licentiousness,  had  probably  the  ultimate  object  of  preparing 
Catalonia  for  an  union  with  France,  because  the  Catalans  who 
have  peculiar  customs  and  a  dialect  of  their  own  scarcely  call 
themselves  Spaniards.  These  events  embarrassed  the  French, 
anny,  but  their  general  progress  was  visible  in  the  altered 
feelings  of  the  people,  whose  enthusiasm  was  stifled  by  the 
folly  and  corruption  of  their  leaders.  Beduced  in  number^ 
distressed  for  provisions,  the  Catalan  soldiers  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  a  thing  till  then  unheard  of  in  that  province;  and  the 
junta  were  like  to  have  been  delivered  up  as  a  peace-oiSering 

to  the  French,  who  passed  even  singly  from  one 
g^nngton,      ^^^  ^^  ^^  other.     The  people  of  the  sea-coast 

towns  readily  trafficked  with  the  people  of  Barce- 
lona, when  neither  money  nor  threats  could  prevail  on  them 
to  supply  the  British  squadron ;  and  Claros  and  Mikns  were 
charged  with  conniving  at  this  traffic,  and  of  exacting  money 
for  the  landing  of  com  when  their  own  people  and  soldiers 
were  starving.  But  to  such  a  degree  was  patriotism  overlaid 
by  the  love  of  gain,  that  English  colonial  produce  seized 
in  Barcelona  and  other  parts  was  sold  by  the  enemy  to 
French  merchants,  who  undertook  to  carry  it  off  and  pay  with 
provisions  on  the  spot,  which  they  successfully  executed  by 
means  of  Spanish  vessels  corruptly  licensed  for  the  occasion 
by  Catalan  authorities.  Lacy  was  accused  of  treachery  and 
tyranny.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  British  naval  officers, 
was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Eroles,  the  secret  calumniator  of 
Sarsfield,  and  was  of  no  courage  or  enterprise  ui  the  field. 
Nor  was  the  story  of  his  previous  life  calculated  to  check 
unfavourable  opinions.  It  was  said  he  had  been  banished  for 
an  intrigue  to  the  Canaries,  from  whence  he  deserted  to  the 
French,  and  again  deserted  to  his  own  countrymen  when  the 
war  of  independence  broke  out. 

Under  this  man  the  frauds  which  affect  the  civil  depart* 
ments  of  all  armies  in  the  field  became  destructive,  and  their 
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extent  may  be  gathered  from  a  single  fiftct.     Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  supplies  granted  by  England  the  Catalans  paid 
nearly  three  millions  sterling  for  the  expense  of  the  war, 
besides  contributions  in  kind,  yet  their  soldiers  were  always 
distressed  for  clothing,  food,  arms,  and  ammunition*     This 
amount  of  specie  might  excite  doubt,  were  it  not  that  here  as 
in  Portugal  the  quantity  of  coin  accumulated  from  the  expen- 
diture of  the  armies  and  navies  was  immense.     Qold  however 
is  not  always  the  synonyme  of  power  in  war  or  happiness  in 
peace.     Nothing  could  be  more  wretched  than  Catalonia. 
Singly  the  people  were  exposed  to  all  the  licentiousness  of 
war;  collectively  to  the  robberies  and  revenge  of  friends  and 
enemies.    When  they  attempted  to  supply  the  British  vessels 
the  French  menaced  them  with  death;  when  they  yielded  to 
such  threats  the  English  ships  menaced  them  with  bombard- 
ment and  plunder.   All  the  roads  were  infested  with  brigands, 
and  in  the  hills  large  bands  of  people,  whose  fisonilies  and  pro- 
perty had  been  destroyed,  watched  for  straggling  Frenchmen 
and  small  escorts,  not  to  make  war  but  to  live  on  the  booty : 
when  this  resource  faOed  they  plundered  their  own  country- 
men.    WhUe  the  land  was  thus  harassed,  the  sea  swarmed 
with  privateers  of  all  nations  differing  fit>m  pirates  only  in 
name;  and  that  no  link  in  the  chain  of  infamy 
might  be  wanting,  the  merchants  of  Gibraltar      2^^''^^°* 
forced  their  smuggling  trade  at  the  ports  with  a 
shameless  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  Spanish  government. 
Catalonia  seemed  like  some  huge  carcass  on  which  all  manner 
of  ravenous  beasts  all  obscene  birds  and  all  reptiles  had 
gathered  to  feed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OPEBATIONS  ni  VAIiENCIA  AKD  MUBdA. 

SucHET  lumng  recovered  his  heal&  wss  again  at  the  head  <^ 
the  troopsy  but  the  king's  mihtaijaatiiority  was  so  iiksome  to 
him  that  he  despatched  an  officer  to  represent  the  inconveni* 
ence  of  it  to  the  emperor,  previous  to  that  monardb's  departure 
for  Bossia.  In  reply,  he  was  derired  to  hold  his  tnx^  con- 
oenknted  and  move  them  in  the  manner  most  oondndve  to 
the  interests  of  his  own  command.  Hence,  when  Josepfa^ 
designing  to  act  against  Wellingtcni  in  Estremadnra^  demanded 
the  aid  of  one  division,  Sachet  replied  that  he  must  then 
evacuate  Valencia;  and  as  the  natural  line  of  retr^t  foe 
^ttt  French  armies  would,  during  the  contemplated  operation^ 
be  by  the  eastern  provinces  it  would  be  bettor  to  abandoik 
Andalusia  first  I  This  must  have  convinoed  Joseph  that  his 
authority  was  but  a  nam^  and  Sachet,  from  a  natural  disposi- 
tion towards  order  and  because  his  revenue  from  the  fishery  of 
the  Albofera  depended  on  the  tranquillity  of  the  province^ 
took  infinite  puns  to  confirm  his  own  powers.  His  mode  of 
procee&ig^  prudent  and  firm,  was  wonderfully  suocessfrd. 
Valencia,  although  one  of  the  smallest  provinoes  in  Spain  and 
not  naturally  fertile,  was  from  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
one  of  the  richest;  combining  manufactures  with  agriculture^ 
it  possessed  great  resources  which  had  been  injured  by  the  war 
without  supplying  its  exigencies.  The  people  expected  a 
bloody  vengeance  for  Calvo*s  murder  of  the  French  residents 
at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  but  their  fears  were  soon 
allayed;  discipline  was  strictly  preserved,  and  Suchet,  having 
suppressed  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Spanish  government, 
sul^tuted  others  which  were  more  equal  and  less  onerous. 
To  bar  oppression  in  the  collection  he  published  his  demands. 
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by  proper  officers;  and  be  emplojed  tbe  native  auihotities  as 
be  had  done  in  Aragon.  All  impolitic  leatrietiona  upon 
industry  and  traffic  were  removedy  and  the  goTemment  of  tbe 
inTsdem  was  thns  found  len  oppressiye  than  that  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Napoleon  bad,  to  ponisb  tbe  murder  of  tbe  French  residenta^ 
inqKNsed  a  contribution  too  heavy  as  Sachet  imagined  ever  ta 
be  paid;  tbe  emperor,  however,  calculating  tbe  resources  of 
Valencia  by  a  conqtariaon  with  Aragon,  would  not  abate  the 
demand,  and  so  exact  was  bis  judgment,  that  when  Suche^ 
liccepted  part  in  kind  and  gave  discount  for  prompt  pay* 
menty  this  impost  was  satisfied  with  little  pressure  in  one 
year.  Tbe  current  expenses  of  the  troops  were  also  pro- 
vided, and  yet  the  people  did  not  suffer  as  in  other  provinces^ 
nor  was  their  industry  cramped,  their  property  so  injured,  as 
under  their  own  government.  Valencia  therefore  remained 
tranquil,  and  the  mischief  of  negligence  and  disorder  was  made 
manifest  by  contrast  Aragon  partook  of  the  advantages  of 
this  conquest,  so  did  Joseph's  court:  tbe  contributions  were 
diminished  in  the  former,  and  large  sums  were  remitted  to  tbe 
latter  to  meet  Napolecm's  grant  of  one*fiftb  of  the  war  contribu* 
tions  in  fiftvour  of  the  intrusive  government  This  prosperous 
state  was  established  also  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  daily 
increasing  in  strength.  For  the  r^^t,  O'Donnd,  bad  given 
Blake's  command  to  his  own  brother  Joseph,  who  collected 
the  remains  of  tbe  armies  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  raised  new 
levies,  and  during  Suchet's  illness  had  formed  a  fresh  army  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alicant  In  tbe  Balearic  isles  also^  Boche  and  Whittingham's 
experimental  divisions  were  declared  ready  to  take  the  field, 
and  fifteen  hundred  British  troops  conmianded  by  general 
Boss  arrived  at  Garthagena.  To  avoid  the  fever  there  these 
last  rouained  on  shipboard,  and  were  thus  more  menacing  to 
tbe  enemy  than  on  shore,  because  they  seemed  to  be  onljf 
awaiting  tbe  arrival  of  a  new  army  which  the  French  knew  to 
be  c<»ning  from  Sicily  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  And  as 
tbe  descent  of  this  army  commenced  a  remarkable  episode  ia 
the  history  of  the  war  it  is  proper  to  rdate  its  origin  and 
progress. 
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Sir  John  Stuart  had  been  succeeded  in  Sidly  bj  lord  William 
Bentindc,  a  man  of  resolution  capadtj  and  spirit,  just  in  his 
actions  and  abhorring  oppression,  but  of  a  sanguine  im- 
petuous disposition.     Determined  to  ameHonte  the  condition 
of  the  Sicilian  people,  he,  after  surmounting  manj  difficulties, 
removed  the  queen  from  power,  vested  the  direction  of  affiurs 
in  the  crown  prince,  obtained  firom  the  barons  a  renundation 
of  their  feudal  privil^es,  and  caused  a  representative  constita- 
tion  to  be  proclaimed.    Believing  the  court  submissive  because 
it  was  silent,  and  that  the  barons  would  adhere  to  his  system 
because  it  gave  them  the  useful  power  of  legislation  in  lieu  of 
feudal  privileges  alloyed  by  ruinous  expenses  and  the  d^rada- 
tion  of  courtiers, — the  dignity  of  independence  at  the  cost  only 
of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people  and  restoring  the 
honour  of  their  country: — ^believing  thus,  he  judged  the  large 
British  force  hitherto  kept  in  Sicily  as  much  to  overawe  the 
court  as  to  oppose  the  enemy  might  be  dispensed  with.    He 
thought  the  expected  improvement  of  the  Sicilian'  army  and 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  new  political  system, 
would  permit  ten  thousand  men  to  be  employed  in  aid  of  the 
Peninsula,  or  in  Italy;  and  in  January  wrote  of  these  projects 
to  the  English  ministers,  and  sent  his  brother  to  Portugal  to 
consult  upon  the  best  mode  of  acting. 

Such  an  opportime  offer  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  French  armies  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Wellington, 
who  immediately  sent  engineers,  artificers,  and  a  battering- 
train  complete,  to  aid  the  expected  expedition.  But  lord  William 
Bentinck  was  soon  made  sensible,  that  in  large  communities 
working  constitutions  are  the  ofi&pring  not  tiie  generators  of 
national  feelings  and  habits.  They  cannot  be  built  like  cities 
in  the  desert,  nor  cast  as  breakwaters  into  the  sea  of  public 
corruption;  gradually  and  as  insect  rocks  come  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  they  must  arise  if  they  are  to  bear  the 
storms  of  human  passions.  Lord  William  was  soon  opposed 
by  the  Sicilian  court  with  fidsehood  and  intrigue,  the  constitu- 
tion was  secretly  thwarted  by  the  barons,  the  Neapolitan 
army,  composed  of  foreigners  of  all  nations,  was  diligentiy 
augmented  with  a  view  to  overawe  both  the  English  and  the 
the  people,  the  revenues  and  subsidy  were  alike  misapplied^ 
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and  the  native  Sicilian  armj,  despised  and  neglected,  was  in- 
capable of  seryice.  Finally,  instead  of  going  to  Spain  with 
ten  thousand  good  troops,  he  could  only  send  a  subordinate 
general  with  six  thousand — ^British,  Germans,  Galabrese,  Swiss, 
and  Sicilians, — the  British  and  Germans  only  being  either 
morally  or  militarily  well  organized.  To  these  however, 
Roche's  and  Whittingham's  levies,  represented  to  be  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  strong,  were  added,  the  Spanish  govern^ 
ment  having  placed  them  at  the  disposition  of  general  Maitland 
the  commander  of  the  expedition.  Thus,  in  May,  twenty 
thousand  men  were  supposed  ready  for  a  descent  on  Catalonia, 
to  which  quarter  Wellington  advised  them  to  proceed. 

But  now  other  objects  were  presented  to  lord  William's 
sanguine  mind.  The  Austrian  government,  while  treating 
with  Napoleon  was  secretly  encouraging  insurrections  in  Italy, 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  states,  the  Tyrol,  and  Switzer- 
land. English  as  well  as  Austrian  agents  were  active  to 
organize  a  vast  conspiracy  against  the  French  emperor,  and 
there  was  a  desire,  especially  on  the  part  of  England,  to  create 
a  kingdom  for  one  of  the  Austrian  archdukes.  Murat  was 
discontented  with  France,  the  Montenegrins  were  in  arms  on 
the  Adriatic  coast,  and  the  prospect  of  a  descent  upon  Italy  in 
unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  appeared  so  promising 
to  lord  William  that  he  stopped  the  expedition  to  Catalonia, 
reasoning  thus : 

'  In  Spain,  only  six  thousand  middling  troops  can  be 
employed  on  a  secondary  operation  and  for  a  limited  period, 
whereas  twelve  thousand  British  soldiers,  and  six  thousand 
men  composing  the  Neapolitan  army  of  Sicily,  can  land  in 
Italy,  a  grand  theatre  where  success  wUl  most  efficaciously 
assist  Spain.  The  obnoxious  Neapolitan  force  being  thus 
removed,  the  native  Sicilian  army  can  be  organized,  and  the 
new  constitution  established  with  more  certainty.'  The  time, 
also  he  thought  critical  for  Italy,  not  so  for  Spain,  which 
would  suffer  but  a  temporary  deprivation,  seeing  that  £tdlure 
in  Italy  would  not  preclude  after  aid  to  Spain. 

Impressed  with  these  notions  he  sent  the  expedition  to 
Palma  in  Sardinia  and  Mahon  in  Minorca,  because,  from  those 
places,  he  could  easily  direct  them  against  Italy,  and  mean- 
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while  they  menaced  the  French  in  Spain.  But  the  oonceptioni 
of  vast  and  daring  entexprisecs  e^^  the  execntioiL  of  them  xxp 
to  a  certain  pointy  is  not  very  uncommon,  they  fiul  only  by  a 
little!  that  little  is  howerer  the  essence  of  genius,  the  phial 
of  wit  which  held  to  Orlando's  nostril  changed  him  from,  a 
frantic  gjant  to  a  perfect  commander.  Neither  the  greatness 
of  this  project  nor  the  apparent  facility  of  executioii  weighed 
with  WellingtoiL  The  recovery  of  Italy  would  he  said  be  a 
gl<Mious  and  might  be  a  feasible  exploit,  but  it  was  only  in 
prospect.  Spain  was  the  better  field,  the  war  in  the  Peniift- 
aula  existed;  years  had  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
a  solid  hase  there,  and  experience  showed  the  chance  of  victory 
was  not  imaginary.  England  could  not  suppwt  two  armies. 
The  principle  of  concentrating  power  on  an  important  point 
was  as  applicable  here  as  on  a  field  of  battle;  Italy  might  be 
the  more  vital  point,  yet  it  would  be  advisable  to  continue  the 
war  already  established  in  Spain:  it  would  even^be  better  to 
give  up  Spain  and  direct  the  whole  power  of  England  against 
Italy,  rather  than  undertake  double  operaticms  on  such  an 
extensive  scale  when  the  means  necessary  to  sustain  one  were 
so  scanty. 

Apparently  couvinced,  the  ministers  forbad  lord  William  to 
proceed  and  expressed  discontent  at  his  conduct.  Their 
former  instructions  had  however  given  him  a  discretionary 
power  to  act  in  Italy,  and  had  so  misled  him  that,  besides 
delaying  the  expedition  to  Spain,  he  had  placed  twelve 
hundred  men  under  admiral  Fremantle  to  assist  the  Montene- 
grins. He  was  also  entangled  in  a  n^otiation  with  the 
Bussian  admiral  Greig  relative  to  the  march  of  a  Bnssian 
army;  a  march  planned  as  it  afterwards  appeared  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Eussian  court  and  which,  from  the  wild- 
ness  of  its  conception  and  the  mischief  it  would  probably  have 
effected,  deserves  notice. 

While  the  Eussian  war  was  still  micertain,  admiral  Tsehi- 
diagof,  having  sixty  thousand  men  on  the  Danube,  proposed 
to  march  through  Bosnia  and  the  ancient  Epirus  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Gattaro,  and  there  embarking  commence  the  impending 
ecmtest  with  France  in  Italy.  He  was  however  without 
resources,  and  expecting  to  arrive  in  a  starving  and  miserable 
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conditioii  on  ike  Adriatic  demanded  throngii  admind  Qgfig, 
commanding  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  kid 
WUHam  ghould  ropplj  him  with  fireeh  annsy  ammnnitiaQ,  and 
pxoYifiioDfl^  and  aid  him  with  an  aoxiliary  f<ffce»  That  noU»> 
man  saw  the  aheurditj  of  this  scheme,  hat  he  was  fidady  ia- 
fanned  that  Tschidiagof  trusting  to  his  good  will  had  eom* 
menced  the  mardi,  he  had  thus  onlj  to  choose  hetweon  aiding 
anaUywhosefcHreeif  it  arriTed  aiallaadwas8iq[^liedby  Eng* 
land  would  help  his  own  project,  or  permit  it  to  rayage  Italj 
and  80  change  the  people  of  that  country  from  secret  friends 
into  deadly  enemies.  It  would  be  foreign  to  this  history  to 
consider  lAat  effect  the  absence  of  Tsdiiehagof  a  army  during 
ibe  Russian  campaign  would  hare  had  upon  Napoleoa*B  operar- 
tioii%  but  this  was  the  fiHrce  whose  march  to  the  Beresina 
afterwards  compdiled  the  emperor  to  abandon  Smolensko  and 
ocmtinue  the  retreat  to  Warsaw. 

In  the  midst  of  these  affiurs  the  minister's  imperatiye 
orders  to  look  only  to  the  coast  of  Spain  arrived.  The  nego« 
tiation  with  the  Russians  was  immediately  stopped,  the  pro^ 
ject  of  landing  in  Italy  was  relinquished,  the  minor  expeditioii 
in  the  Adriatic  was  recalled;  but  the  descent  <m  Catalonia 
bad  been  ddayed,  its  destination  made  known  to  Suchet  by 
the  Frendi  nunister  of  war,  and  all  his  preparations  were 
matured.  Nor  was  this  the  only  mischief  produced  by  the 
Ei^liah  calnnet's  vacillating  poli<gr.  Lord  William  was 
anpow^ed  to  raise  money  on  billB  for  his  own  exigencies,  and 
being  desirous  to  form  a  militaxy  chest,  for  his  Italian  enterprise^ 
invaded  Wellington's  money  markets.  With  infinite  trouMe 
and  difficulty  that  general  Iwd  just  opened  a  sooree  of  8U|^y 
at  from  five  shillings  and  four-pence  to  five  shiUings  and  e^^ 
pence  the  dollar, — ^lord  William's  agents  offered  six  shillinga 
and  eight-pence,  swept  four  nullions  from  the  markets  and 
seriously  embarrassed  the  great  operati^His.  This  unhappy 
Qomm^aoement  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  led  to  other  errors^ 
and  its  arrival  on  the  coast  of  ^pain  did  not  take  place  untU 
after  the  campaign  in  Castille  had  commenced;  but  as  its  pro- 
ceedings connected  the  warfare  of  Valencia  immediately  with 
that  of  Catalonia,  and  the  whole  with  Wellington's  operations, 
they  cannot  be  properly  treated  of  in  this  place.     It  is  how- 
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€vcr  fit  to  note  here  how  an  illiberal  and  Actions  policy  inevi- 
tably recoils  upon  its  authors. 

In  1807  sir  John  Moore,  with  that  sagacity  and  manliness 
which  distinguished  his  career  through  life,  informed  the 
ministerB,  that  no  hope  of  a  successful  attack  on  the  French 
in  Italy  could  be  entertained  while  the  British  army  upheld 
the  tyrannical  system  of  the  dissolute  and  treacherous  Neax^o- 
litan  court  in  Sicily.  And  as  no  change  for  the  better  could 
be  expected  while  the  queen  was  allowed  to  govern,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  British  cabinet  should  either  relinquish  Sicily, 
or,  assuming  the  entire  control  of  the  island,  seize  the  queen 
ludd  send  her  to  her  native  Austria.  This  he  judged  necessary 
to  render  the  large  British  army  in  SicOy  available  for  the 
field,  because  the  Sicilian  people  could  then  be  justly  gOTemed, 
and  thus  only  could  the  organization  of  an  effective  native 
force  attached  to  England  and  fitted  to  offer  freedom  to  Italy- 
be  effected.  He  spoke  not  of  constitutions  but  of  justice  to 
the  people,  and  hence  his  proposal  was  rejected  as  a  matter  of 
Jacobinism.  Drummond  the  English  plenipotentiary  even 
betrayed  it  to  the  queen,  a  woman  not  without  magnanimity 
yet  so  capable  of  bloody  deeds,  that,  in  1810  she  secretly 
proposed  to  Napoleon  a  second  Sicilian  vespers  for  the  English. 
The  emperor,  detesting  such  guilt,  threw  her  agent  into  prison, 
yet  the  traces  of  the  conspiracy  were  detected  by  the  British 
authorities  in  1811;  and  in  1812  lord  William  seized  the 
government  as  before  recommended  by  Moore,  and  did  finally 
expel  the  queen  by  force.  And  because  these  measures  were 
not  resorted  to  in  time,  he  was  now,  with  an  army  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  men,  sixteen  thousand  of  which 
were  British,  only  able  to  detach  a  mixed  force  of  six  thousand 
to  aid  lord  Wellington.  At  the  same  time  the  oppression  of 
Ireland  required  that  sixty  thousand  fine  soldiers  should 
remain  idle  at  home,  while  France  with  a  Russian  war  on 
hand  was  able  to  overmatch  the  allies  in  Spain.  Bad  govern- 
ment is  a  scourge  with  a  double  thong ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OPEBATIOKS  IN  ANDALUSIA  AND  ESTBEXADURA. 

Previous  to  HUl's  enterprise  against  Almaras,  Soult,  after 
driTing  Ballesteros  from  the  Ronda  and  restoring  the  eommu- 
nication  with  Grenada,  sent  three  thousand  men  into  the 
Niebla;  partly  to  interrupt  the  march  of  some  Spaniards 
coming  from  Cadiz  to  garrison  Badajos,  partly  to  menace 
Penne  Villemur  and  Morillo,  who  still  lingered  on  the  Odiel 
i^nst  the  wishes  of  Wellington^  Those  generals  immediately 
filed  along  the  frontier  of  Portugal  towards  Estremadura, 
they  were  hastily  followed  by  the  Spanish  troops  sent  from 
Cadiz,  and  the  militia  of  the  Algarves  were  called  out  to 
defend  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Soult  however  remained  on 
the  defensive,  for  he  still  expected  the  advance  of  Wellington, 
which  the  approach  of  so  many  troops,  the  seeming  reluctance 
to  quit  the  Niebla,  the  landing  of  men  from  Cadiz  at  Aya- 
monte  and  the  rumours  set  afloat  by  the  British  general 
appeared  to  render  certain.  Nor  did  the  surprise  of  Almaraz, 
which  he  thought  to  be  aimed  at  the  army  of  the  south  and 
not  against  the  army  of  Portugal,  alter  his  views. 

Now  the  advantage  gained  by  the  fall  of  Bodrigo  and 
Eadajos  was  clearly  illustrated.  Wellington  could  menace  the 
north  the  south  or  the  centre,  the  French  generals  in  each 
quarter  expected  him  and  were  anxious  that  the  others  should 
regulate  their  movements  accordingly.  None  would  help  the 
other,  and  the  secret  plans  of  all  were  paralysed  until  it  was 
seen  on  which  side  the  thunderbolt  would  ML  This  was  of 
most  consequence  in  the  south,  for  Soult*s  plans  were  vast, 
dangerous,  and  ripe  for  execution.  After  the  fall  of  Badajos 
he  would  not  push  a  head  of  troops  into  Estremadura  while 
his  rear  and  flanks  could  be  assailed  from  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and 
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Murcia;  it  was  however  essential  to  crush  Ballesteros^  which 
could  not  be  effected  while  Gibraltar  and  Tarifa  offered  him 
refuge.  Soult  therefore  resolved  to  reduce  Tarifa  and  then 
lay  siege  to  Carthagena  and  Alicant^  and  only  awaited  the 
development  of  Wellington's  designs  against  Andalusia  to 
commence  his  own  opwations.  Great  and  difficult  his  plan 
was,  yet  profoundly  calculated  to  effect  the  main  object  of 
fixing  his  base  so  firmly  that^  maugre  the  forces  in  the  Isla, 
he  might  enter  upon  and  follow  up  regular  offensive  operations 
in  Estremadura  and  against  Portugal,  instead  of  the  partial 
unoertaiii  expeditions  hitherto  adopted.  In  fine,  he  designed 
to  make  Wellingt<m  led  that  there  was  a  powerful  anny  within 
a  few  inarches  of  lislxHi. 

""Thinking  Carthagena  and  Tari&  and  even  Alicant  moat 
ML  with  the  aid  of  Sachet,  which  he  expected;  or  that  the 
ncige  of  the  first  would  bring  down  Hill's  corps  and  all  the 
disposable  Spanish  troops  to  save  it,  he  desired  that  Marmoat 
and  the  king  should  keep  Wdlington  emj^oyed  north  of  the 
Tagus.  He  could  then  enter  on  the  sieges  contemplated,  and 
yet  leave  a  force  under  Drouet  on  the  edge  of  Estremadura^ 
strong  enough  to  make  Hill  operate  towards  CSaxthageoji 
instead  of  Seville.  If  this  hi^pened  he  designed  to  eoncen^ 
trate  all  his  finely  oiganized  and  experi^ioed  troops,  force  on 
A  genial  battle,  and  if  victorious^  the  fHreparatioaui  being 
made  befor^Mnd,  follow  up  the  blow  by  a  rapid  mwrch  upon 
Portugal,  and  so  enter  Lisbon ;  or  by  drawing  Wellington  in 
ail  hastie  to  the  defence  of  that  capital,  confine  the  war  while 
Napoleon  was  in  Eossia  to  a  comer  of  the  Peninsula.  This 
great  project  was  in  the  sjArit  of  the  emperor's  instructions. 
Iliat  great  captain  had  desired  his  lieutenants  to  make  Wel- 
lington feel  that  his  ^lemies  were  not  passivdy  defensive  by 
pressing  him  dose  on  each  flank;  and  he  endeavonred  to 
make  Marmont  sensible  that  if  it  was  usdeas  to  enter  the 
north-east  of  Portugal  and  fight  a  general  battle  on  ground 
fiavouraUe  to  Wdlington,  it  was  contrary  to  all  military  prin^ 
ciples  to  withdraw  several  days*  march  from  his  outposts  and 
by  sudi  a  timid  defensive  give  him  the  power  of  choosing  when 
and  where  to  strike. 

]^ow  the  loss  of  Badigos  and  the  defensive  war  against  the 
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iBfiTeasing  forces  oC  tlie  allies  in  tlie  soath  of  Andslusia^  ten* 
dered  it  extremely  onerous  for  Soolt  to  press  Wellington's 
flank  in  Estremadura;  it  iras  therefore  a  profoimd  modifica- 
tion of  the  emperor's  views  to  urge  the  king  and  Marmont 
to  active  operation  in  the  north,  while  he  besieged  Tarifa  and 
Carthagena  with  an  army  in  mass^  ready  for  a  sudden  stroke 
in  the  field  if  fortune  brought  the  oecasion,  if  otherwise,  sure 
of  fixing  a  solid  base  for  future  operations  against  Portugal. 
He  wished  to  commence  the  siege  of  Tarifa  in  May  when 
Wellington's  return  to  Beira  had  relieved  him  from  the  fear 
of  an  immediate  invasion  of  Andalusia;  but  the  failure  of  the 
harvest  in  1811  and  the  continual  movements  during  the 
winter,  had  so  reduced  his  mi^;azines  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition  he  could  not  move  until  the  new  harvest  was  ripe 
and  fresh  convoys  had  replenished  his  exhausted  stores ;  hia 
soldiers  were  on  short  allowance  and  famine  raged  amongst 
the  people  of  the  country.  Meanwhile  his  agents  in  Morocco 
had  so  firmly  reestablished  the  Frendi  interests,  that  the 
emperor  refused  supplies  to  the  British  and  fitted  out  a 
squadron  to  insuro  his  subjects'  obedience.  To  counteract 
this,  Yiali,  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  by  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  was  sent  by  sir  Henry  Wellesley  with  a  mission 
to  the  court  of  Fez ;  it  failed  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
notorious  OharmiUy,  then  at  Tangier  and  unsuspected  because 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  English  consul  thero :  indeed 
from  a  mean  hatred  to  sir  John  Mooro  there  wero  not  want- 
ing persons  in  power  who  endeavoured  still  to  uphold  this 
man. 

When  SouU's  plans  wero  so  fu  advanced,  he  earnestly 
demanded  that  aU  his  detachments  and  sufficient  roinforce* 
ments,  together  with  artiflery,  officers,  money,  and  convoys 
of  ammunition  should  be  sent  to  him  for  the  siege  of  Car* 
ihagena.  Pending  their  arrival,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
allies,  he  repaired  to  Port  St.  Mary  where  th^  French  had 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  war  in  Estremadura  been  a 
long  time  inactive.  He  brought  down  with  him  a  number  of 
the  YiUantroy  mortars,  and  having  collected  about  thirty 
gun-boats  in  the  Trocadero  canal,  commenced  a  serious  bom- 
bnrdment  of  Cadiz  on  the  16th  of  May.     But  while  thus 
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engaged  a  sudden  landing  from  English  vessels  was  effected 
on  the  Grenada  coast,  Almeira  was  abandoned  bj  the  French, 
the  people  rose  along  the  sea  line,  and  Freire  coming  from 
Murcia  entrenched  lumself  in  his  old  position  of  Yenta  de 
Bahul,  eastward  of  Grenada.  He  was  there  surprised  and 
beaten  with  loss,  and  the  insurrection  on  the  coast  was  soon 
quelled;  yet  the  march  of  reinforcements  intended  for  Drouet 
was  thus  delayed,  and  that  enabled  Hill  to  take  Almaraz. 
Ballesteros,  whose  forces  had  subsisted  during  the  winter  and 
spring  upon  the  stores  of  Gibraltar,  then  advanced  against 
Conroux*s  division  on  the  Guadalete. 

This  Spanish  general  caused  equal  anxiety  to  Soult  and  to 
Wellington,  because  his  proceedings  involved  one  of  those 
intricate  knots  by  which  the  important  parts  of  both  their 
operations  were  fastened.  The  English  general  judged,  that 
while  the  Spaniards'  large  and  increasing  force,  which  could 
be  aided  by  a  disembarkation  of  five  or  six  thousand  men 
from  the  Isl%  menaced  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  and  the  commu- 
nications between  Seville  and  Grenada  Soult  must  keep  a 
considerable  body  in  observation,  and  consequently  Hill  would 
be  a  match  for  the  French  in  Estremadura.  Yet  the  efficacy 
of  this  diversion  depended  upon  avoiding  battles,  seeing  that 
if  Ballesteros'  army  was  crushed,  the  French,  reinforced  in 
Estremadura,  could  drive  Hill  over  the  Tagus,  which  must 
bring  Wellington  to  his  succour.  Soult  was  for  that  reason 
earnest  to  fight,  and  Ballesteros,  a  man  of  infinite  arrogance, 
despised  both.  Having  obtained  money  and  supplies  from 
Gibraltar  to  replace  the  expenditure  of  his  former  excursion 
against  Seville,  he  marched  with  eight  thousand  men  against 
Conroux,  who  induced  him  by  an  appearance  of  fear  to  attack 
an  entrenched  camp  at  Bomos,  and  then  breaking  forth 
unexpectedly  killed  or  took  fifteen  hundred  Spaniards  and 
drove  the  rest  to  the  hills,  from  whence  they  retreated  to  San 
Eoque.  How  this  victory  was  felt  in  Estremadura  shall  now 
be  shown. 

HilFs  enterprise  had  put  all  the  French  corps  in  movement. 
A  division  of  Marmont's  army  crossed  the  Gredos  mountains 
to  replace  Foy,  who  passed  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  Arzo- 
bispo  and  moved  through  the  mountains  of  Guadalupe  to 
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succour  the  garrison  of  Mirabete.    When  he  returned  the 
partidas  of  the  Guadalupe  renewed  the  blockade,  while  Hill, 
now  strongly  reinforced  from  the  north,  advanced  to  Zafra. 
Drouet  then  fell  hack  to  Azagua,  and  Hill  detached  Penne 
Yillemur  to  his  right  and  general  Slade  with  the  royals  and 
third  dragoon  guards  to  his  left,  to  secure  the  harvest.  General 
Lallemande  had  in  the  same  view  advanced  with  two  French 
regiments  of  dragoons,  whereupon  Hill,  seeking  to  cut  him 
off,  directed  Slade  to  enter  a  wood  and  await  fiurther  instme- 
tions;  but  Slade  hearing  Lallemande  was  not  superior  in 
numbers  disobeyed  his  orders  and  not  only  drove  the  French 
with  loss  beyond  the  defile  of  Maquilla,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  but  galloped  through  in  pursuit,  riding  amongst  the 
foremost  himself  and  allowing  his  supports  to  join  in  the 
tumultuous  charge.     In  the  plain  beyond  stood  Lallemande 
with  his  reserves  well  in  hand,  and  soon  breaking  the  dis- 
orderly mass  thus  rushing  on  him,  killed  or  wounded  forty- 
eight  men,  pursued  the  rest  for  rix  miles,  recovered  all  his 
own  prisoners  and  took  more  than  a  hundred  including  two 
officers  from  his  adversary:  and  the  like  bitter  results  will 
generally  attend  what  is  called  '  daeking*  in  war,  which  in 
other  words  means  courage  without  prudence.     Two  days 
after  this  event  the  Austrian  Strenowitz,  whose  exploits  have 
been  before  noticed,  marched  with  fifty  men  of  the  same  regi- 
ments to  fetch  off  some  of  the  English  prisoners  who  had 
been  left  by  the  French  under  a  slender  guard  in  the  village 
of  Maquilla.     Eighty  of  the  enemy  met  him  on  the  march, 
yet  by  fine  management  he  overthrew  them  and  losing  only 
one  man  himself  killed  many  French,  then  executing  his 
mission,  returned  with  an  officer  and  twenty  other  prisoners. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  defeat  of  Ballesteros  enabled 
Soult  to  reinforce  Drouet  with  Barois's  division  of  infantry 
and  two  divisions  of  cavalry.  They  marched  across  the 
Morena,  but  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  mentioned  by  the 
royal  road  of  St.  Ollala,  a  line  of  direction  which  forced 
Drouet  to  make  a  flank  march  by  his  left  towards  Uerena  to 
form  his  junction,  which  was  effected  on  the  18th.  The 
allies  then  fell  back  gradually  towards  Albuera,  where  being 
joined  by  four  Portuguese  regiments  from  Badajos   and  by 
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the  fifth  Spanish  army,  they  formed  a  line  of  battle  fumishing' 
twenty  thousand  infantry^  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry; 
and  twenty-four  guns.    Drouet  had  only  twenly-one  thoa* 
sand  men,  three  tiiousand  bemg  cavaliy,  with  eighteen  goDB  ; 
the  allies  were  therefore  most  numerous,  but  the  French  army 
was  better  composed  and  battle  seemed  inevitable  for  both 
generals  had   discretionary  orders.      However   the  Prench 
cavalry  did  not  advance  further  than  Almendndejos,  and  Hill 
who  had  shown  himself  so  daring  at  Aroyo  Molino    and 
Almaraz,  now,  with  an  uncommon   mastery  of  ambition, 
refrained  from  an  action  which  promised  him  unbounded  fame^ 
simply  because  he  was  uncertain  whether  the  state  of  Wel- 
lington's operations  in  Gastille,  then  in  fiill  progress,  woiild 
warrant  one.     Yet  his  rec^it  exploits  had  been  so  splendid 
that  a  great  battle  gained  would,  with  the  assistance  of  envious 
malice,  have  placed  his  reputation  on  a  level  with  Welling- 
ton's.    And  his  desire  to  try  his  fortune  was  strong,  for 
having  received  fresh  instructions  when  some  French  cavalry 
cut  off  two  hundred  Spaniards  and  a  small  British  post  at 
AlmandnJejos  and  Santa  Marta,  he  quickly  drove  them  from 
both  places  with  loss  and  forced  Drouet  to  concentrate  and 
retire  to  La  Granja.     The  transactions  which  ensued  must  be 
reserved  for  another  place,  being  entirely  dependent  on  the 
general  combinations;  and  those  being  of  an  intricate  nature 
cannot  be  unravelled  until  a  notion  has  been  g^ven  of  that 
political  chaos  amidst  which  Wellington's  army  appeared  like 
the  ark  amidst  the  lowering  clouds  and  rifiing  waters  of  the 
deluge. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION  OF  FRAKCE. 

Napoleon's  unmatched  poww  of  genius  was  now  being  dis- 
played in  a  wonderful  manner.  His  interest  his  indinalioD 
his  expectations  were  against  war  with  Russia;  but  Alexander 
and  himself,  each  hopbg  a  menacing  display  of  strength 
would  reduce  the  other  to  negotiation,  advanced  step  by  step 
until  blows  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  The  French  ^n- 
peror  being  capable  of  sincere  friendship  had  relied  too  mudk 
on  the  existence  of  a  like  feeling  in  the  Russian  emperor;  and 
mbled  perhaps  by  a  sense  of  his  own  energy,  did  not  suffi- 
dently  allow  for  the  daring  intrigues  of  a  court  where  secret 
combinations  of  the  nobles  formed  the  real  governing  power. 
That  the  cabinet  of  St  Fetersburgh  should  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily subject  to  such  combinations  at  this  period  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  greatness  of  the  interests  involved 
in  the  treaties  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurth ;  the  continental  system 
had  deeply  injured  the  fortunes  of  the  Russian  noblemen,  and 
their  sovereign's  support  of  it  was  as  nothing.  During  the 
Austrian  war  of  1809,  when  Alexander  was  yet  warm  from 
Napoleon's  society  at  Erfurth,  the  aid  given  to  France  was  a 
mockery,  and  the  desire  to  join  in  a  northern  confederation 
was  scarcely  concealed  at  St  Fetersburgh,  where  the  Frendi 
ambassador  was  coldly  treated.  The  royal  family  of  Frussia 
were  indeed,  at  the  same  time,  mortified  by  a  reception  which 
inclined  them  to  side  with  France  against  the  wishes  of  their 
people  and  their  ministers,  but  in  Russia,  Roman2H)w  alone 
was  averse  to  declaring  then  against  Napoleon.  Austria, 
anticipating  the  explosion,  was  only  doubtful  whether  the 
king  of  Frussia  should  be  punished  or  his  people  rewarded, 
whether  she  hersdf  should  befriend  or  plunder  that  monarchy. 
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At  that  time  also  the  Eussian  naval  commander  in  the 
Adriatic^  being  ordered  to  sail  to  Ancona  for  the  purpose  of 
convoying  Marmont's  troops  from  Dalmatia  to  Italy,  said  bis 
ships  were  not  sea-worthy;  yet  secretly  he  told  the  governor  of 
Trieste  they  would  be  in  excellent  order  to  assist  an  Austrian 
corps  against  the  French!  Tschichagofs  project  of  marching 
upon  Italy  was  also  remarkable  in  a  political  view;  for  it  was 
to  be  made  without  Alexander's  knowledge  and  conducted 
upon  principles  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  At  a 
later  period  in  1812  admiral  Grieg  also  proposed  to  place 
an  auxiliary  Eussian  army  under  either  Wellington  or  lord 
William  Bentmck,  and  it  was  accepted;  but  the  Russian  am- 
bassador in  London  unequivocally  declared  the  emperor  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter ! 

With  a  court  so  situated  angry  negotiations  rendered  war 
inevitable,  and  the  Eussian  cabinet,  which  had  determined  on 
hostilities  though  imdecidedas  to  the  time,  knew  of  the  secret 
proceedings  of  Austria  in  Italy  and  of  Murat's  discontent. 
The  Hollfmders  also  desired  independence,  and  the  deep  hatred 
the  Prussian  people  bore  towards  France  was  notorious.  Ber- 
nadotte,  resolute  to  cast  down  the  ladder  by  which  he  rose, 
was  the  secret  adviser  of  these  practices  in  Italy,  and  was 
also  in  communication  with  the  Spaniards.  Thus  Napoleon, 
having  a  war  in  Spain  which  required  three  hundred  thousand 
men  to  keep  in  a  balanced  state,  was  forced  by  resistless  cir- 
cumstances into  another  and  more  formidable  contest  in  the 
distant  north,  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  prepared  to  rise 
upon  his  lines  of  communication  and  when  his  extensive 
sea-frontier  was  exposed  to  the  all-powerful  navy  of  Qreat 
Britain.  A  conqueror's  march  to  Moscow  amidst  such  dan- 
gers was  a  design  more  vast,  more  hardy,  more  astounding 
than  ever  before  entered  the  imagination  of  man;  yet  it  was 
achieved  and  solely  by  the  force  of  genius.  With  two  hun- 
dred thousand  French  soldiers  organized  as  a  pretorian  guard 
Napoleon  stepped  resolutely  into  the  heart  of  (Germany,  and 
monarchs  and  nations  bent  submissively  before  him;  secret 
hostility  ceased,  and,  Bemadotte  excepted,  all  the  crowned  and 
anoint^  plotters  quitted  their  work  to  follow  his  chariot- 
wheels*.    Dresden  saw  the  ancient  story  of  the  King  of  Kings 
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Tenewed  in  his  person,  and  the  two  hundred  thousand  French 
soldiers  arriyed  on  the  Niemen  in  company  with  two  hundred 
thousand  allies. 

On  that  river  four  hundred  thousand  troops, — ^I  have  seen 
the  imperial  returns, — ^were  assembled  by  this  wonderful  man, 
all  disciplined  warriors  and  proud  of  the  unmatched  genius  of 
their  leader.  Yet  in  that  hour  of  dizzy  elevation,  Napoleon, 
sensible  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  throne  unhallowed  by 
time,  described  in  one  emphatic  phrase  the  delicacy  of  his 
political  position.  For  when  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  he 
saw  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers,  with  armour  flashing  in  the 
sun  and  cries  of  salutation  pealing  in  unison  with  the  thunder 
of  the  horses'  feet,  passing  like  a  foaming  torrent  towards  the 
river,  he  turned  towards  Qouvion  St.  Cyr  whose  republican 
principles  were  notorious  and  thus  addressed  him. 

*  No  monarch  ever  had  such  an  armyf* 

*  No,  sire.' 

'  The  French  are  a  fine  people  they  deserve  more  liberty 
and  they  shall  have  it;  but  St.  Cyr,  no  liberty  of  the  press ! 
That  army  mighty  as  it  is  could  not  resist  the  songs  of 
Paris!' 

Such  then  was  the  nature  of  Napoleon's  power  that  success 
alone  could  sustain  it;  success  which  depended  as  much  upon 
others'  exertions  as  upon  his  own  stupendous  genius;  for 
Russia  was  far  distant  from  Spain.  It  is  said,  upon  what 
authority  is  unknown,  that  at  one  moment  he  resolved  to  con- 
centrate all  the  French  troops  in  the  Peninsula  behind  the 
Ebro  during  this  expedition  to  Bussia,  but  the  capture  of 
Blake's  force  at  Valencia  changed  his  views.  Of  thLs  design 
there  are  no  traces  in  the  military  movements,  nor  in  Joseph's 
correspondence  captured  at  Yitoria;  and  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  contrary  design;  for  at  that  period  foreign  agents 
were  detected  examining  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  and  on  a 
Frenchman  who  killed  himself  when  arrested  in  the  Brazils 
were  found  proofs  of  a  mission  for  the  same  object.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  discern  why  three  hundred  thousand  men  should  be 
crowded  on  a  narrow  slip  of  ground  and  fed  from  France, 
already  overburthened  with  the  expenses  of  the  Russian  war, 
when  if  rightly  handled  they  could  have  maintained  them- 
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selyes  on  the  resources  of  Spain  and  near  the  Portuguese 
frontier  for  a  year  at  least.  To  have  given  up  the  Peninsula 
west  of  the  Ebro  would  have  been  beneficial  only  from 
increasing  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  towards  their  allies; 
but  if  the  British  general  had  thus  been  driyen  away  he  could 
have  carried  his  army  to  Italy,  or  have  formed  in  Germany 
the  nucleus  of  a  great  northern  confederation  on  the  emperor's 
rear.  Portugal  was  therefore  the  point  of  all  Europe  in 
which  the  British  strength  was  least  dangerous  to  Napoleon 
during  the  invasion  of  Bussia,  and  an  immediate  war  with 
that  empire  was  not  a  certain  event  previous  to  the  capture 
of  Valencia.  Napoleon  was  undoubtedly  anxious  to  avoid  it 
while  the  Spanish  contest  continued :  yet  with  a  far-reaching 
European  policy  in  which  his  English  adversaries  were  defi- 
cient, he  desired  to  check  the  growing  strength  of  that  fearful 
and  wicked  power  which  now  menaces  the  civilized  world. 

His  proposal  for  peace  with  England  before  his  departure 
for  the  Niemen  has  also  been  misrepresented.  It  was  called 
a  device  to  reconcile  the  French  to  the  Bussian  war;  but  they 
were  as  eager  for  that  war  as  he  could  wish  them  to  be,  and  it 
is  more  probable  it  sprung  from  a  secret  misgiving,  a  pro- 
phetic sentiment  of  the  consequent  power  ot  Bussia,  lifted,  as 
she  would  be  by  his  failure,  towards  universal  tyranny.  The 
ostensible  ground  of  his  quarrel  with  Alexander  was  the  con- 
tinental system;  but  in  this  proposal  for  peace  he  offered  to 
acknowledge  the  house  of  Braganza  in  Portugal,  the  house  of 
Bourbon  in  Sicily,  and  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  Penin- 
sula if  England  would  join  him  in  guaranteeing  the  crown  of 
Spam  to  Joseph,,  and  a  constitution  to  be  arranged  by  a 
national  Cortes.  This  was  a  virtual  renunciation  of  the  con- 
tinental system  for  the  sake  of  peace  with  England;  and  a 
proposal  which  obviated  the  charge  of  aiming  at  universal 
dominion,  seeing  that  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England, 
would  have  retained  their  full  strength  while  the  limits  of  his 
empire  would  have  been  fixed.  The  offer  was  made  also  at  a 
time  when  he  was  most  powerful,  when  Portugal  was,  as 
Wellington  himself  acknowledged,  far  from  secure  and  Spain 
quite  exhausted.  At  peace  with  England  Napoleon  could 
easily  have  restored  the  Polish  nation  and  Bussia  would  Jba^e 
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been  repressed.    Now  Poland  has  Men  and  Russia  stalks  in 
the  plenitade  of  her  barbarous  tyranny. 

FolUieal  tMte  ofEnglcmd. — ^The  new  administration  thongh 
despised  by  the  country  was. not  the  less  powerful  in  parlia- 
menty  and  its  domestic  poli^  was  therefore  characterised  by 
all  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system  without 
his  redeeming  genius.  The  press  was  persecuted  with  malig- 
nant ferocity,  and  the  government  sought  to  corrupt  all  it 
could  not  trample  upon.  Bepeated  successes  had  rendered 
the  Peninsula  contest  popular  with  the  ardent  spirits  of  the 
nation,  and  war-prices  passed  for  glory  with  merchants,  land* 
owners,  and  tradesmen;  but  as  the  price  of  food  augmented 
&ster  than  the  price  of  labour  the  poorer  people  suffered; 
they  rejoiced  indeed  at  their  country's  triumphs  because  the 
sound  of  victory  is  always  pleasing  to  warlike  ears,  but  thej 
were  discontented.  Thinking  men,  unbiassed  by  faction  and 
not  dazzled  by  military  splendour,  perceived  in  the  enormous 
expenses  incurred  to  repress  the  democratic  principle  and  in 
the  consequent  transfer  of  property,  the  sure  foundation  of 
future  reaction  and  revolution.  The  distress  of  the  working 
classes  produced  partial  insurrections,  and  the  nation  at  large 
was  banning  to  perceive  that  the  governing  powers,  whether 
representative  or  executive,  were  rapacious  usurpers  of  the 
people's  rights;  a  perception  quickened  by  malignant  pro* 
secutions,  by  the  insolent  extravagance  with  which  the  public 
money  was  lavished  on  the  family  of  Perceval,  and  by  the 
general  profusion  at  home  while  lord  Wellesl^  declared  the 
war  langiiished  for  want  of  sustenance  abroad. 

Napoleon's  continental  system,  although  in  the  nature  of  a 
sumptuary  law  whidi  the  desires  of  men  will  never  suffer  to 
exist  long  in  vigour,  was  yet  so  efficient  that  the  British 
government  was  driven  to  encourage  and  even  protect  illicit 
trading,  to  the  detriment  of  mercantile  morality.  The  island 
of  Heligoland  was  the  chief  point  of  deposit  for  tins  commerce 
and  by  trading  energy  and  the  connivance  of  continental 
governments  the  emperor's  system  was  continuaUy  baffled. 
Nevertheless  its  effects  will  not  quickly  pass  away.  It  pressed 
sorely  upon  the  manufacturers  at  the  time,  created  rival  esta^ 
blishments  on  the  continent,  and  awakened  in  Qermany  a 
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commercial  spirit  by  no  means  favourable  to  England's  manu- 
facturing superiority.  But  ultimate  consequences  were  never 
considered  by  the  British  ministers.  The  inunediate  object 
was  to  procure  money,  and  by  virtually  making  bank-notes  a 
legal  tender  they  secured  unlimited  means  at  home  through 
the  medium  of  loans  and  taxes,  which  a  corrupt  parliament 
insured  to  them  and  which  by  reaction  insured  the  corruption 
of  parliament.  This  resource  failed  abroad.  They  could  s^id 
from  England  enormous  supplies  in  kind  and  did  so,  contracts 
being  an  essential  part  of  their  system  of  corruption,  aptly 
described  as  bribing  one-half  of  the  nation  with  the  money  of 
the  other  half  in  order  to  misgovern  both.  Specie  was  how^ 
ever  to  be  had  only  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  and  at 
a  premium  so  exorbitant  that  the  most  reckless  politician 
trembled  for  the  ultimate  consequences. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  government  was  simple,  namely^ 
to  bribe  all  powers  to  war  down  France.  To  Russia  every- 
thing  save  specie  was  granted,  and  amicable  relations  with 
Sweden  were  immediately  re-established  because  she  had 
openly  violated  the  continental  system  by  permitting  the 
entry  of  British  goods  at  Stralsund.  But  wherever  wisdom 
or  skill  was  required  the  English  ministers*  resources  failed 
altogether.  With  respect  to  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  this 
truth  was  notorious;  and  to  preserve  the  political  support  of 
the  trading  interests  at  home,  a  degrading  and  deceitful  policy 
quite  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Wellington's  counsels  was 
followed  in  regard  to  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies.  Their 
short-sighted  injustice  was  however  most  glaring  with  regard 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  Mutual  complaints  the 
dregs  of  the  war  of  independence,  had  long  characterised  the 
intercourse  between  the  British  and  American  governments^ 
and  were  turned  into  extreme  hatred  by  the  progress  of  the 
war  with  France.  The  British  government  in  1806  pro- 
claimed contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  a  blockade  of  the 
French  coast  which  could  not  be  enforced.  Napoleon  in 
return  issued  the  celebrated  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan^ 
which  produced  the  no  less  celebrated  orders  in  council.  The 
commerce  of  all  neutrals  was  thus  extinguished  by  the  arro- 
gance of  the  belligerents;  yet  the  latter  finding  it  convenient 
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to  relax  their  mutual  yiolence  granted  licences  to  each  other's 
shipS;  and  hj  this  scandalous  evasion  of  their  own  policy 
caused  the  whole  of  the  evil  to  fall  upon  the  neutral  who  was 
called  the  friend  of  both  parties. 

Unwilling  to  go  to  war  with  two  such  powerful  states^  the 
Americans  were  yet  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
either;  but  the  English  injustice  was  the  most  direct  and 
extended  in  its  operations,  and  it  was  embittered  by  the 
violence  used  towards  the  seamen  of  the  United  States :  not 
less  than  six  thousand  sailors,  it  was  said,  were  taken  from 
merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  and  forced  to  serve  in  the 
British  men-of-war.  Wherefore,  after  first  passing  retaliatory 
or  rather  warning  acts  called  the  non-intercourse, 
non-importation  and  embargo  acts,  the  Americans  J|^  ^^^'^ 
finally  declared  war  at  the  moment  when  the 
British  government,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  their  own 
injustice,  had  rescinded  the  orders  in  council.  The  immediate 
effect  of  these  things  on  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula  shall  be 
noticed  in  another  place:  the  ultimate  effects  on  England's 
prosperity  have  not  yet  been  unfolded.  The  struggle  pre- 
maturely told  the  secret  of  American  strength  and  drew  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  a  people,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
curse  of  black  slavery  which  clings  to  them  adding  the  most 
horrible  ferocity  to  the  peculiar  baseness  of  their  mercantile 
spirit  and  rendering  their  republican  vanity  ridiculous,  do  in 
their  general  government  uphold  civil  institutions  which  have 
startled  the  crazy  despotisms  of  Europe. 

PcUticfd  state  of  Spain, — Bad  government  is  more  hurtful 
than  direct  war;  the  ravages  of  the  last  are  soon  repaired  and 
the  public  mind  is  often  purified  and  advanced  by  adversity ; 
the  evils  springing  from  the  former  seem  interminable.  In 
the  Isla  de  Leon  the  unseemly  currents  of  folly,  although  less 
ntging  than  before,  continued  to  break  open  new  channels  and 
yet  abandoned  none  of  the  old.  The  intrigues  of  Carlotta 
were  unremitted;  and  though  the  danger  of  provoking  the 
populace  of  Cadiz  restrained  and  frightened  her  advocates  in 
the  Cortes,  she  opposed  the  English  diplomacy  with  reiterated 
and  not  quite  unfounded  accusations,  that  the  revolt  of  the 
colonies  was  being  perfidiously  fostered  by  Great  Britain. 
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Hence  the  scheme  of  mediation,  revived  in  April  by  lord 
Oastlereagh,  was  received  by  the  Spaniards  with  outward  cold- 
ness and  a  secret  resolution  to  reject  it  altogether:  nor  were 
they  in  want  of  reasons  to  justify  their  proceedings.  For  the 
mediation,  commenced  by  lord  Wellesley  when  the  quarrel 
was  yet  capable  of  adjustment,  was  now  renewed  when  it 
could  not  succeed.  English  commissioners  were  to  carry  it 
into  execution  and  Infantado  was  to  join  them  on  the  part  of 
•Spain.  Mr.  Stuart  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  commission 
Mr.  Sydenham  being  to  succeed  him  at  Lisbon,  but  finally  he 
remained  in  Portugal  and  Sydenham  joined  the  commission, 
which  he  thus  described. 

'  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  the  Spanish  language,  I  am 
«macquainted  with  the  Spanish  character,  I  know  very  little  of 
Old  Spain,  and  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  colo* 
nies,  yet  I  am  part  of  a  commission  composed  of  men  of  dif- 
ferent professions,  views,  habits,  feelings,  and  opinions.  The 
mediation  proposed  is  at  least  a  year  too  late,  it  has  been 
forced  upon  the  government  of  Old  Spain,  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  ministers  who  employ  me,  and  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded they  have  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  me.' 

It  was  essential  to  have  Bardaxi's  secret  article,  which 
required  England  to  join  Old  Spain  if  the  mediation  failed, 
withdrawn;  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of 
the  Cortes,  and  publicity  would  have  ruined  the  credit  of  the 
mediation  with  the  colonists.  Kor  would  the  distrust  of  the 
latter  have  been  unfounded,  for  though  lord  Wellesley  had 
offered  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  to  any  arrangement  made 
under  her  mediation,  his  successors  would  not  do  so!  '  They 
empower  us,'  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  ^  to  negotiate  and  sign  a 
treaty  but  will  not  guarantee  the  execution  of  it !  My  opinion 
is  that  the  formal  signature  of  a  treaty  by  plenipotentiaries  is 
in  itself  a  solemn  guarantee,  if  there  is  good  fiaith  and  fair 
dealing  in  the  transaction;  aad  I  believe  that  this  opinion  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  every  writer  on  the  law  of 
nations.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  doctrine  of  our  present 
ministers,  they  make  a  broad  distinction  between  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  and  the  intention  of  seeing  it  duly  observed.' 

Failure  was  inevitable.    The  Spaniards  wanted  the  commifi- 
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sionen  to  go  first  to  the  Caniccas,  where  the  revolt  beiiig  fail 
blown  nothing  could  be  effected;  the  British  govemment 
insisted  thej  should  go  to  Mexico  where  the  dispute  had  not 
been  pushed  to  extremities :  and  after  much  useless  diplomacj 
which  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year  the  negotiation  as 
Mr.  Sydenham  had  predicted  proved  abortive. 

In  March  the  new  constitution  of  Spain  was  solemnly 
adopted,  and  a  decree  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown  was 
promulgated.  The  infant  Francisco  de  Paulo,  the  queen  of 
Etruria,  and  their  respeciiTe  descendants,  were  excluded  from 
the  succession,  which  was  to  fall  to  the  princess  Carlotta  if 
the  in&nt  Don  Garios  fiiiled  of  heirs,  then  to  the  hereditary 
princess  of  the  Two  Sidliea,  and  so  on,  the  empress  of  France 
and  her  descendants  bdng  espeeiaUy  excluded.  This  exhibi* 
tion  of  popular  power  imder  the  pretext  of  baffling  Napoleon's 
schemes  struck  at  the  principle  of  legitimacy.  And  when 
the  extraordinary  Cortes,  deciding  that  the  ordinary  Cortes 
which  ought  to  assemble  every  year  should  not  be  convoked 
until  October  1813,  secured  to  itself  a  tenure  of  power  for  two 
years  instead  of  one,  discontent  increased  at  Cadiz  and  in  the 
provinces,— close  connexion  being  kept  up  between  the  mal- 
contents and  the  Portuguese  government  which  was  then  the 
stronghold  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  Peninsula.  The  local 
junta  of  Estremadura  adopting  Carlotta's  claims  in  their  whole 
extent,  commimicated  secretly  with  the  Portuguese  regency, 
and  more  openly  with  Mr.  Stuart,  proposing  to  replace  all 
acting  provincial  authorities  with  persons  aduiowledging  Car* 
lotta's  sovereignty,  and  declaring  th^  would  abide  by  the  new 
constitution  only  so  far  as  it  acknowledged  -what  they  called 
legitimate  power :  in  other  words  the  princess  was  to  be  sole 
r^ent.  Yet  this  party  was  not  influenced  by  Carlotta's 
intrigues,  for  they  would  not  join  her  agents  in  any  outcry 
against  the  British;  they  merely  resisted  democracy,  and  they 
desired  to  know  how  England  would  view  their  proceedings. 
The  Biscayans  angrily  rejected  the  new  constitution  as  opposed 
to  their  andent  privileges;  the  other  provinces  received  it 
coldly;  and  the  abolition  of  the  inquisition,  now  openly  agi- 
tated, gave  a  point  around  which  rallied  all  the  dergy  and 
all  the  clergy  could  influence.     The  Cortes  thus  assiuled  was 
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also  weakened  by  its  own  factions,  yet  the  republicans  gained 
strength,  for  lord  William  Bentinck's  new  constitution  in 
Sicily  encouraged  them,  alarmed  their  opponents  in  Spain,  and 
produced  fear  and  distrust  in  the  government  of  FortngaL 
Amidst  the  varying  subjects  of  interest  however,  the  insane 
project  of  reducing  the  colonies  by  force  remuned  a  fiayourite 
with  all  parties;  nor  was  it  in  relation  to  the  colonies  only, 
that,  while  demanding  aid  from  other  nations  in  the  names  of 
freedom  justice  and  humanity,  they  showed  themselves  devoid 
of  those  attributes  themselves.     '  The  humane  object  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  has  been  frustrated,'  said  lord 
Castlereagh,  '  because  not  only  Spanish  subjects  but  Spanish 
public  officers  and  governors  in  various  parts  of  the  Spamsh 
colonies  are  instrumental  to  and  accomplices  in  the  crimes  of 
the  contraband  slave-traders  of  Qreat  Britain  and  America, 
famishing  them  with  flags,  papers,  and  solemn  documents  to 
entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  Spanish  cruizers,  and  to 
represent  their  property  as  Spanish.' 

With  respect  to  the  war  all  manner  of  mischief  was  abroad. 
The  regular  cavalry  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  when 
with  the  secret  permission  of  their  own  government  some 
distinguished  Austrian  officers  proffered  their  services  to  the 
regency  to  restore  that  arm  they  were  repelled.  Nearly  all 
the  field  artillery  had  been  lost  in  action,  the  arsenals  at  Cadiz 
were  exhausted,  most  of  the  heavy  guns  on  the  works  of  the 
Isla  were  unserviceable  from  constant  and  useless  firing,  the 
stores  of  shot  diminished  in  an  alarming  manner,  no  sums  were 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  founderies  and  the  British 
artillery  officers'  remonstrances  only  produced  a  demand  for 
English  money  to  put  the  founderies  into  activity.  To  crown 
the  whole,  Abadia,  recalled  from  Gallida  at  the  express  desire 
of  sir  Henry  Wellesley  because  of  his  bad  conduct,  was  now 
made  minister  of  war.  In  Ceuta,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  British  force,  the  Spanish  garrison  the  galley 
slaves  and  the  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  allowed  to  range  at 
large,  jomed  in  a  plan  for  delivering  that  place  to  theMoors ;  not 
from  treachery  but  to  avoid  starving,  a  catastrophe  only  stared 
off  by  frequent  assistance  from  the  magazines  of  Gibraltar. 
Ceuta  might  then  have  been  acquired  by  England  in  exchange 
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for  the  debt  due  by  Spain,  and  general  Campbell  urged  it  on 
lord  liyerpool  but  be  rejected  the  proposal,  fearing  to  awaken 
jealousy.  Yet  tbe  notion  came  originally  from  the  people 
themselves,  and  that  jealousy  which  he  feared  was  already  in 
full  activity,  being  only  another  name  for  the  democratic  spirit 
then  rising  in  opposition  to  the  aristocratic  principle  upon 
which  England  afforded  her  assistance  to  the  Peninsuhk 

The  foreign  policy  was  not  less  absurd  than  the  home 
policy,  though  necessarily  contracted.  Castro,  the  envoy  at 
Lisbon  and  agreeable  both  to  the  Portuguese  and  British 
authorities,  was  replaced  by  Bardaxi  who  was  opposed  to  both. 
This  man  having  been  just  before  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Stockholm  to  arrange  a  treaty  with  that  court  was  referred 
to  Eussia  for  his  answer,  so  completely  subservient  was  Ber- 
nadotte  to  the  czar :  one  point  however  was  characteristically 
discussed  by  the  Swedish  prince  and  the  Spanish  envoy. 
Bardaxi  demanded  assistance  in  troops,  Bemadotte  wanted  a 
subsidy  which  was  promised  without  hesitation,  but  when  secu- 
rity for  payment  was  desired  the  negotiation  instantly  dropped  1 
A  treaty  of  alliance  was  however  concluded  between  Spain 
and  Russia  in  July,  and  while  Bardaxi  was  thus  pretending  to 
subsidize  Sweden,  his  own  government  by  unceasing  solicita- 
tions extorted  from  England  a  million  of  money  with  arms 
and  clothing  for  one  hundred  thousand  men,  in  return  for 
which  five  thousand  Spaniards  were  to  be  enlisted  for  the 
British  ranks. 

To  raise  Spanish  soldiers  was  a  flGtvourite  project  with  many 
English  officers  who  still  believed  in  Spanish  heroism.  Gene- 
ral Graham  had  not  disdained  to  offer  his  services  and  Joseph 
was  disquieted;  for  the  Catalans  had  before  formally  demanded 
such  a  policy  and  a  like  feeling  was  expressed  in  other  places; 
but  when  the  proof  of  sincerity  came  only  a  few  hundred  half- 
starved  Spaniards  of  low  condition  enlisted.  Recruited  prin- 
cipally by  the  light  division,  they  were  carefully  taught  and 
kindly  treated,  yet  they  did  not  make  good  soldiers.  The 
government  however  demanded  and  obtained  arms  clothing 
and  equipments  for  ten  thousand  cavalry,  though  they  had  not 
five  hundred  regular  horsemen  to  arm,  and  had  just  rejected 
the  fdd  of  the  Austrian  officers.     These  supplies  were  like  all 
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others  embezzled  or  'WBStcdy  and  with  exception  of  a  trifling 
amelioration  in  Carlos  d'Espana's  corps  effected  by  Wellington 
himself,  the  subsidy  produced  no  ben^t,  for  every  branch  of 
administration  was  cankered  and  the  public  mischief  porten- 
tous. 

Perdinand  living  contentedly  at  yalen9ay  rejected  all  plans 
for  escape:  EoUi  and  the  brothers  Sagas  had  been  alike  dis- 
regarded. The  councillor  Sobral,  who  had  long  lived  at 
Victor's  head-quarters  and  betrayed  him,  travelled  with  that 
marshal  to  France,  and  now  proposed  to  carry  the  prince  off, 
but  was  likewise  baffled :  Ferdinand  would  listen  to  no  pro- 
posal save  through  Escoiquez  who  lived  at  some  distance^ 
Sobral  would  not  trust  him  and  escaped  to  Lisbon,  fearful  of 
being  betrayed  by  the  prince.  Joseph  was  meanwhile  ad- 
vancing towards  the  political  conquest  of  the  country  and 
jspoke  with  ostentation  of  assembling  a  Cortes  in  his  own 
interests;  but  this  was  to  cover  a  secret  intercouse  with  the 
Cortes  in  the  Isla  de  Leon  where  his  partisans  called  ^Afranr- 
ce8ado8'  were  increasing.  For  many  of  the  democratic  party, 
seeing  the  gulf  separating  them  from  the  clergy  and  from 
England  could  nev»  be  dosed,  and  that  bad  government 
deprived  them  of  the  people's  support,  looked  to  Joseph  as 
having  principles  more  in  unison  with  their  own.  He  offered 
to  adopt  the  new  constitution  with  some  modifications,  and  as 
many  of  the  Cortes  were  inclined  to  accept  his  terms  the 
British  policy  was  on  the  eve  of  ruin  when  Wellington's  iron 
arm  again  fixed  the  destiny  of  the  Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


POLITICAL  STATE  OF  POBTUGkAL. 

Here  the  internal  condition  had  not  improved.  The  govern- 
ment,  composed  of  ctvilians,  was  nnable  and  unwilling  to 
stimulate  the  administration  oonnected  with  militaij^affidrs^ 
and  the  complaints  of  the  army  reaching  the  Bnudls  drew 
reprimands  from  the  prince;  but  instead  of  meeting  the  evil 
with  suitable  laws  he  onlj  increased  Beresford's  authority 
which  was  already  sufficiently  great  The  foreigner's  power 
was  augmented  while  the  native  authorities  were  degraded  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  as  their  influence  to  do  good 
dwindled  their  ill-will  increased;  yet  their  power  of  mischief 
was  not  lessened,  because  they  still  formed  an  intermediate 
link  between  the  military  commander  and  the  subordinate 
authorities:  thus  the  passive  patriotism  of  the  people,  the 
abuses  of  the  government  and  the  double-dealing  at  the 
Brazils,  counterbalanced  the  extraordinary  energy  of  lord 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart.  The  latter  had  foreseen  that  the 
r^ent's  concessions  at  the  time  of  Borel*s  arrest  would  pro* 
duce  but  a  momentary  effect,  and  the  intrigues  of  Bio  Janeiro 
revived  when  lord  Wellesley  quitted  the  British  cabinet. 
But  previous  to  that  event,  Mr.  Sydenham  represented  so 
strongly  the  evil  of  lord  Strangford's  conduct  that  lord 
Wellesley  would  have  immediately  dismissed  him,  if  Syden- 
ham, who  was  offered  the  situation,  had  not  refused  to  profit 
from  the  effects  of  his  own  report.  Lord  Louvaine  was  then 
to  be  appointed  ambassador,  and  as  he  was  to  toudi  at  Lisbon 
and  consult  Wellington  whether  to  press  for  the  prince's 
return  or  for  a  change  of  regency,  a  confidential  agent  was 
sent  direct  to  Bio  Janeiro  to  keep  lord  Strangford  from  inter* 
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mediate  mischief.  Lord  Louvaine  was  however  on  bad  terms 
with  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was  zealous 
for  lord  Strangford;  and  to  a  government  relying  on  comip- 
tion  the  discontent  of  a  nobleman  having  parliamentaiy 
interest  was  necessarily  more  important  than  success  in 
war.  Hence  another  man  was  to  be  sought,  and  as  the 
Portuguese  prince  had  now  acceded  to  Wellington's  demands 
the  effect  of  this  change  was  awaited.  Meanwhile  the  dissen- 
sions in  the  English  cabinet  excluded  the  consideration  of 
other  affairs,  and  lord  Strangford  pursued  his  evil  career  until 
severe  rebukes  from  Wellington  and  Stuart  convinced  him 
that  his  tenure  of  office  was  not  sure. 

It  was  however  prior  to  this  salutary  check  on  the  Bra- 
zilian intrigues  that  the  prince,  intimidated  by  lord  Wel- 
lesley,  had  given  Beresford  despotic  power  over  the  military 
administration,  had  agreed  to  the  reforms  proposed,  and 
empowered  Wellington  to  remove  principal  Souza  from  the 
regency.  Lord  Castlereagh  also,  adopting  lord  Wellesley's 
policy  in  this  matter,  insisted  that  all  the  obnoxious  members 
should  be  displaced;  and  this  blow  at  the  Souza  &ction  was 
accompanied  by  the  death  of  Linhares  the  head  of  the  house, 
an  event  which  paralysed  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Neverthe- 
less the  fjftmily  was  still  so  powerful  that  Domingo  Souz%  now 
count  of  Funchal,  succeeded  Linhares  as  prime  minister  and  yet 
retained  the  embassy  to  the  English  court.  And  Wellington, 
whose  long  experience  of  Indian  intrigues  rendered  him  the 
fittest  person  possible  to  deal  with  the  exactions  and  political 
cunning  of  a  people  who  so  much  resemble  Asiatics,  now 
opposed  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  members  from  the 
regency.  He  would  not  even  dismiss  the  principaL  For 
with  a  refined  policy  he  argued,  that  opposition  to  his  measures 
arose  as  much  from  national  as  individual  character — that 
some  of  the  authorities  being  obnoxious  to  their  own  court 
were  dependent  upon  the  British  power  for  support, — that 
among  them  were  persons  of  great  ability,  and  no  bene- 
ficial change  could  be  expected,  because  the  influence  already 
gained  would  be  lost  with  new  men — ^the  latter  would  have 
the  same  faults  with  less  talent  and  less  dependence  on  the 
British  power,  the  dismissed  ministers  would  become  active 
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enemies,  the  patriarch  would  go  to  Oporto  where  his  power 
to  do  mischief  would  be  increased,  and  principal  Souza  would 
then  be  made  patriarch.  It  was  indeed  desirable  to  drive 
this  man,  whose  absurdity  was  so  great  as  to  create  a  sus- 
{>idon  of  insanity,  from  the  r^^ency,  but  he  could  neither  be 
persuaded  nor  forced  to  quit  Portugal.  His  dismissal  had 
been  extorted  from  the  prince  by  the  British  goremment, 
and  he  would  have  secret  influence  oyer  the  civil  administra- 
tion and  be  considered  a  martyr  to  foreign  influence,  which 
would  increase  his  popularity  while  his  power  would  be 
augmented  by  the  sanctity  of  his  character  as  patriarch.  A 
change  would  therefore  bring  small  advantage  and  any 
reform  would  be  attributed  to  the  English  influence,  against 
which  the  numerous  interests  inyolved  in  the  preservation  of 
abuses  would  instantly  combine. 

On  the  other  hand  the  real  nature  of  the  war  had  never 
been  fairly  before  the  people.  Th^  had  been  deceived,  flat- 
tered, cajoled,  their  prowess  extolled  beyond  reason,  the  enemy 
spoken  of  contemptuously;  but  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
which  consisted  neither  in  its  armies  nor  in  its  revenue,  nor 
in  its  boasting,  but  in  the  sacrificing  of  all  interests  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  contest,  had  never  been  vigorously  used 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  war.  The  regency  had  not 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  population  nor  enforced 
sacrifices,  though  absolutely  necessary,  because,  as  the  Eng« 
lish  general  honestly  observed,  no  people  would  ever  volun- 
tarily bear  such  enormous  burthens :  strong  laws  and  heavy 
penalties  could  alone  insure  obedience.  The  Portuguese 
government  relied  upon  England  and  her  subsidies,  and 
resisted  every  attempt  to  draw  forth  the  natural  resources. 
Their  subordinates  evaded  or  executed  corruptly  and  vexa^ 
tiously  the  military  regulations,  and  the  chief  supporters  of 
all  this  mischief  were  the  principal  and  his  faction. 

Thus  dragged  by  opposing  forces  Wellington  took  a  middle 
course.  That  is,  he  strove  by  reproaches  and  redoubled 
activity  to  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  the  authorities,  he 
desired  the  British  ministers  at  Lisbon  and  at  Bio  Janeiro  to 
paint  the  dangerous  state  of  Portugal  in  vivid  colours,  and 
urge  the  prince  to  enforce  reform  of  gross  abuses  which  in  the 
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toxesy  tke  customs,  the  gienenJ  expenditure  and  the  execation 
of  orders  by  infericNr  magistiates^  were  withering  the  strengih 
of  the  nation.  And  at  the  same  time,  amidst  the  turmo^ 
of  his  ditties  in  the  field,  sometimes  actuallj  from  the  field  of 
battle  itself,  he  transmitted  memoirs  npon  the  nature  of  these 
different  evils  and  the  remedies  lor  them  which  will  attest 
to  the  latest  posterity  the  greatness  andyigour  of  his  capacity. 
His  efforts  aided  by  the  suspoision  of  the  subsidy  produced 
partial  reibrmsy  but  the  character  of  the  prince  preyented 
general  or  permanent  cure;  his  weakness  made  him  the  tool 
of  coort  intriguers,  and  his  obstinacy  was  to  be  warily  dealt 
with,  lest  some  dogged  conduct  should  c(«npel  Wellington  to 
put  his  oftei^repeated  threat  of  abandoning  the  conntrjr  into 
execution.  This  occult  knot  could  neither  be  untied  nor  cut ; 
the  difficulty  might  with  appliances  be  lesaa^ied  but  not  swept 
away,  and  the  British  general,  inrolTed  in  ceaseless  disputes 
and  suffering  houriy  mortifications  the  least  of  whidi  would 
haTC  broken  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  man,  had  to  struggle  as 
he  could  to  victory. 

Viewing  the  contest  as  one  of  life  or  death  to  Portugal  he 
desired  to  make  the  whole  political  economy  of  the  state  a 
simple  provision  for  the  war,  and  when  thwarted  his  reproadies 
were  as  bitter  as  they  were  just;  nevertheless  the  men  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  were  not  devoid  of  merit.  In  after 
times,  while  c(Hn{4aining  that  he  could  find  no  peiscms  of  talent 
in  Spain  he  admitted  that  amongst  the  Portuguese  Eedondo 
possessed  probity  and  ability,  that  Nogueira  was  a  statesman 
of  capacity  equal  to  the  discussion  of  great  questions,  and  that 
no  monarch  in  Eurc^e  had  a  better  public  servant  than  Foijas  : 
even  the  restless  principal  disinterestedly  prosecuted  measures 
for  forcing  the  clergy  to  pay  their  just  share  of  the  imposts. 
But  greatness  of  mind  on  great  occasions  is  a  rare  quality. 
Most  of  the  Portuguese  considered  the  sacrifices  demanded  a 
sharper  ill  than  submission,  and  it  was  impossible  to  unite 
entire  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  British  authorities  with  an 
eiergetic  original  spirit  in  the  native  government.  The  Sousa 
faction  was  always  violent  and  foolish;  but  the  milder  oppo* 
sition  of  the  three  gentlemen  above  mentioned  was  excusable. 
Vellmgton,  a  foreigner,  was  serving  his  own  country,  pleasing 
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liis  own  govemment,  forwanHng  his  own  fortune;  final  snocess 
was  sure  to  send  him  to  England  resplendent  with  glory  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  Fortoguese  ill-wilL  The  native  authorities 
liad  no  such  prospects.  Their  exertions  brought  little  of  per-» 
sonal  &me,  they  were  odious  to  the  prince  and  his  favouriteSy 
and  they  feared  to  excite  the  enmity  of  the  people  by  a  vigour 
unpleasing  to  their  sovereign  and  sure  to  draw  after-evil  upon 
themselves — ^firom  the  French  if  the  invasion  succeeded,  from 
their  own  court  if  the  independence  of  the  country  should  be 
nltiinately  obtained. 

But  thus  much  conceded  for  the  sake  of  justice,  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  truth  that  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Brazilian  governments  was  always  unwise,  often  base.  Not- 
withstanding the  prince's  concessions  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  remedy  any  abuses.  The  Lisbon  government,  substituting 
evasive  for  active  opposition,  baffled  Wellington  and  Stuart 
by  proposing  inadequate  laws  and  suffering  effectual  measures 
to  be  neglected  with  impunity,  and  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England  always  supplied  a  source  of  dispute,  partly  firom  its  na- 
tural difficulties  partly  from  their  own  bad  £uth.  The  general's 
labours  were  thus  multiplied  not  abated  by  his  new  powers,  and 
in  measuring  these  labours  it  is  to  be  noted,  so  entirely  did  Por- 
tugal depend  upon  England,  that  Wellington  instead  of  drawing 
provisions  for  his  army  from  the  country,  in  a  manner  fed  the 
whole  nation  and  was  often  forced  to  keep  the  army  magasdnes 
low  that  the  people  might  live.  This  is  proved  by  the  importa- 
tion of  rice,  flour,  beef,  and  pork  from  America^  which  increased 
each  year  of  the  war  in  a  surprising  manner,  the  price  keeping 
pace  with  the  quantity,  while  the  importation  of  dried  fish,  the 
ordizuury  food  of  the  Portuguese,  decreased.  In  pitkin'B 
1808  the  supply  of  flour  and  wheat  from  New  statistic 
York  was  sixty  thousand  barrels.  In  1811  six 
hundred  thousand;  in  1813,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
thousand.  Ireland,  England,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Sicily,  the  Brazils^ 
Spain  and  even  France,  contributed  likewise  to  the  consump* 
tion,  which  greatly  exceeded  the  natural  means  of  Portugal: 
Unglish  treasure  therefore  either  directly  or  indirectly  fur« 
liished  the  nation  as  well  as  the  armies. 

In  Portugal  the  peace  revenue,  including  the  Brazils  the 
p2 
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colonies  and  the  islands,  even  in  tKe  most  flourishing  periods 
had  never  exceeded  thirtj-six  millions  of  crozada  noras ;  in 
1811,  although  Portugal  alone  raised  twentj-five  millions,  this 
sum  added  to  the  British  subsidy  fell  yerj  short  of  the  actual 
expenditure;  yet  economy  was  opposed  hy  the  local  gorem* 
ment,  the  prince  was  continually  creating  useless  o£5ces  for  his 
favourites  and  encouraging  law-suits  and  appeals  to  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  troops  and  fortresses  were  n^lected,  although 
the  military  branches  of  expense  amounted  to  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  receipts; — and  though  Mr.  Stuart 
engaged  that  England  either  by  treaty  or  tribute  would  keep 
the  Algerines  quiet  he  could  not  obtain  the  suppression  of 
the  Portuguese  navy,  which  always  fled  from  the  barbarians. 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  year  1812,  when  admiral 
Berkeley  whose  proceedings  had  at  times  produced  consi* 
derable  inconvenience  was  recalled,  that  Mr.  Stuart  with  the 
ud  of  admiral  Martin,  who  succeeded  Berkeley  without  a  seat 
in  the  regency,  effected  this  naval  reform. 

Bather  than  adopt  the  measures  suggested  by  Wellington, 
such  as  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  paper-money  by  regular 
payments  of  the  interest,  the  fair  and  general  collection  of  the 
^Dedmaj  and  the  repression  of  abuses  in  the  custom-house,  the 
arsenal  and  the  militia,  always  more  costly  than  the  line,  the 
government  projected  the  issuing  of  fresh  paper,  and  endea-> 
Toured  by  unworthy  stock-jobbing  schemes  to  evade  instead 
of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  times.  To  check  their  folly 
the  general  withheld  the  subsidy  and  refused  to  receive  their 
depreciated  paper  into  the  militaiy  chest;  but  neither  did  thia 
vigorous  proceeding  produce  more  than  a  momentary  return 
to  honesty.  The  working  people  were  so  cruelly  oppressed 
they  would  not  labour  for  the  public  except  under  the  direc- 
tion of  British  officers;  force  alone  could  overcome  their 
repugnance  and  force  was  employed,  not  to  forward  the 
defence  of  the  country  but  to  meet  particular  interests  and 
support  abuses.  And  so  generally  base  were  the  fidalgos,  that 
even  the  charitable  aid  of  money  received  from  England 
was  shamefully  and  greedily  claimed  by  the  rich,  who  insisted 
that  it  was  a  donation  to  all  and  to  be  equally  divided. 

Wellington's  energies  were  squandered  on  vexatious  details. 
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At  one  time  he  was  remonstrating  against  the  oppression  of 
the  working  people,  and  devising  remedies  for  local  abuses; 
at  another  superintending  the  application  of  the  English 
charities  and  arranging  the  measures  necessary  to  revive  agri- 
culture in  the  devastated  districts;  at  all  times  endeavouring 
to  reform  the  general  administration  and  in  no  case  supported, 
Never  during  the  war  did  he  find  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  Portuguese  government  answered  frankly;  never  did 
he  propose  a  measure  which  was  accepted  without  difficulties. 
This  opposition  was  at  times  carried  to  such  a  ridiculous 
extent,  that  when  some  Portuguese  nobles  in  the  French  ser- 
vice took  refuge  with  the  curate  Merino  and  desired  from 
their  own  government  a  promise  of  safety,  to  which  they  were 
really  entitled,  the  regency  refused  to  give  that  assurance; 
nor  would  they  publish  an  amnesty  which  the  English  general 
desired  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  from  policy  also  because 
valuable  information  as  to  the  French  army  could  have  been 
thus  obtained.  The  authorities  would  neither  say  yes !  nor 
no !  and  when  general  Pamplona  applied  to  Wellington  per- 
sonally for  some  assurance,  the  latter  could  only  answer  that 
in  like  cases  Mascarhenas  had  been  hanged  and  Sabugal 
rewarded ! 

To  force  an  entire  change  of  government  seemed  to  some 
the  only  remedy  for  the  distemperature  of  the  time;  but  this 
might  have  produced  anarchy,  and  would  have  encouraged  A 
democratic  spirit  contrary  to  the  general  policy  of  the  British 
cabinet.  Wellington  desired  rather  to  have  the  prince  regent 
at  Lisbon  or  the  Azores,  whence  his  authority  might 
under  the  influence  of  England  be  more  directly  used  to 
enforce  salutary  regulations ;  he  however  judged  it  essential 
that  Carlotta  should  not  be  with  him,  and  she  on  the  other 
hand  laboured  to  come  back  without  the  prince,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  moving  by  continued  disturbances  in  the  Brazils, 
Then  Mr.  Stuart,  despairing  of  good,  proposed  the  establish-^ 
ment  of  a  military  government  at  once,  but  Wellington  would 
not  agree  although  the  mischief  afloat  clogged  every  wheel  of 
the  military  machine. 

A  law  of  king  Sebastian  which  compelled  all  gentlemen 
holding  land  to  take  arms  was  now  revived,  but  desertion 
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which  had  commenced  with  the  first  appointment  of  British 
officers  increased;  and  so  manj  persons  sailed  awaj  in  British 
vessels  of  war  to  evade  military  service  in  their  own  country 
that  an  edict  was  published  to  prevent  the  practice.  Beresford 
checked  the  desertion  for  a  moment  by  condemning  deserters 
to  hard  labour  and  offering  rewards  to  the  country  people  to 
deliver  them  up;  griping  want  however  renewed  the  evil  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  the  terrible  severity 
of  condemning  nineteen  at  once  to  death  did  not  repress  it. 
The  cavalry,  at  all  times  inefficient,  was  nearly  ruined,  the 
men  were  fJEdnt-hearted,  the  breed  of  horses  almost  extinct, 
and  shamefdl  peculations  amongst  the  officers  increased  the 
mischief:  one  guilty  colonel  was  broken  and  his  uniform 
stripped  from  his  shoulders  in  the  public  square  at  Lisbon. 
These  examples  produced  fear  and  astonishment  rather  than 
correction,  the  misery  of  the  troops  continued,  and  the  army, 
although  by  the  care  of  Beresford  again  numbering  thirty 
thousand  under  arms,  declined  in  moral  character  and  spirit. 

To  govern  armies  in  the  field  is  a  great  and  difficult  matter. 
But  in  this  contest  the  operations  were  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  civil  administration  of  Portugal,  ^ain,  and 
the  Brazils,  and  the  contest  so  affected  the  policy  of  every 
nation  of  the  dvilised  world  that  unprecedented  difficulties 
sprung  up,  and  the  ordinary  firauds  and  embarrassments  of 
war  were  greatly  augmented.  Napoleon's  continental  system 
joined  to  his  financial  measures,  which  were  quite  opposed  to 
debt  and  paper  money,  increased  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  English  bank  restriction;  specie,  abundant  in  France 
had  nearly  disappeared  from  England  and  was  obtained  from 
abroad  at  an  incredible  expense.  The  few  markets  left  for 
British  manufSactures  and  colonial  produce  did  not  always 
make  returns  in  the  articles  necessary  for  the  war.  Gold, 
indispensable  in  certain  quantities,  was  supplied,  and  this 
entirely  from  the  incapacity  of  the  English  ministers,  in  the 
proportion  of  only  one-sixth  of  what  was  required  by  an 
army  which  professed  to  pay  for  everything.  Hence  continual 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  force  markets;  hence 
a  depredation  of  value  in  goods  and  bills;  hence  a  continual 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  general  to  sustain  a  contest 
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dependent  on  such  a  precarious  sysiem.  Dependent  also  it 
was  npon  the  prudence  of  three  govemmentB}  one  of  which 
had  Just  pushed  its  colonies  to  rebellion  when  the  French 
annies  were  in  possession  of  four-fifths  of  the  nioth»  country; 
another  was  hourlj  raiedng  up  obstacles  to  its  own  defence 
though  the  enemy  had  just  been  driven  from  the  capital;  tho 
third  was  forcing  a  war  with  America,  its  greatest  and  surest 
market^  when  by  commerce  alone  it  could  hope  to  sustain  the 
struggle  in  the  Peninsula ! 

A  flEulure  of  the  preceding  year's  harvest  all  over  Europe 
had  rendered  the  supply  of  Portugal  very  difficult  Little 
grain  was  to  be  obtained  in  any  countiy  of  the  north  of 
Europe  accessible  to  the  British^  and  the  necessity  of  payii^ 
hard  money  rendered  even  that  slight  resource  nulL  Sicilj 
and  Malta  were  thrown  for  subsistence  upon  Africa^  wher» 
colonial  produce  was  indeed  available  for  commerce,  yet  the 
quantity  of  grain  to  be  had  there  was  small  and  the  capricious 
barbarians  rendered  the  intercourse  precarious.  In  December^ 
1811^  there  was  only  two  months*  consumption  of  com  in 
Portugal  for  the  population,  although  the  magazines  of  the 
army  contained  more  than  three.  To  America  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  look.  Xow  in  1810  Mr.  Stuart  had 
given  treasury  bills  to  the  house  of  Sampayo  for  the  purchase 
of  American  com;  but  the  disputes  between  England  and  the 
United  States^  the  depreciation  of  English  bills  from  the 
quantity  in  the  market,  together  with  the  expiration  of  the 
American  bank  charter,  prevented  Sampayo  from  completing 
his  commission.  Nevertheless,  although  the  increasing  bittw* 
ness  of  the  dispute  discouraged  a  renewal  of  this  plan,  some 
more  bills  were  given  to  the  English  minister  at  Washington 
with  directions  to  purchase  com  for  Sampayo  to  resell  in 
Portugal  as  before,  to  fill  the  military  chest.  Other  bills  were 
sent  to  the  Brazils  to  purchase  rice,  and  all  the  consuls  in  the 
Mediterranean  were  desired  to  encourage  the  exportation  of 
grain  and  the  importation  of  colonial  produce.  In  this  manner, 
despite  of  the  ministers'  incapacity,  Wellington  found  resources 
to  feed  the  population,  to  recover  some  of  the  specie  expended 
by  the  army,  and  to  maintain  the  war.  But  as  the  year 
iMlvanced    the   non-intercourse-act    of  congress,    which  had 
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caused  a  serious  drain  of  specie  from  Portugal,  was  followed 
by  an  embargo  for  ninety  days,  and  then  famine  which  already 
afflicted  parts  of  Spain  menaced  Portugal. 

Mr.  Stuart  knew  of  this  embargo  before  the  speculators  did, 
and  sent  his  agents  orders  to  buy  up  with  hard  cash  at  a  certain 
price  a  quantity  of  grain  which  had  lately  arrived  at  Gibraltar. 
He  could  only  forestall  the  speculators  by  a  few  days,  the  cost 
soon  rose  beyond  his  means  in  specie,  but  the  new  harvest 
being  nearly  ripe  this  prompt  effort  sufficed  for  the  occasion ; 
happily  so,  for  the  American  declaration  of  war  followed  and 
American  privateers  took  the  place  of  American  flour  ships. 
Stuart's  energy  redoubled.  Seeking  for  grain  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  he  discovered  that  in  the  Brazils  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity might  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  English  manufactures 
to  secure  Portugal  from  absolute  fiEunine;  and  to  protect  this 
traffic  and  preserve  that  with  the  United  States,  he  persuaded 
the  regency  to  declare  the  neutrality  of  Portugal  and  interdict 
the  sale  of  prizes  within  its  waters.  He  also,  at  Wellington's 
desire,  besought  the  English  admiralty  to  reinforce  the  squadron 
in  the  Tagus  and  keep  cruisers  at  particular  stations :  finally 
he  pressed  financial  reform  in  Portugal  with  the  utmost  vigour 
and  some  success.  His  efforts  were  however  strangely  coun- 
teracted from  quarters  least  expected.  The  English  consul  in 
the  Western  Isles,  with  incredible  presumption,  publicly  excited 
the  islanders  to  war  with  America  when  Mr.  Stuart's  efforts 
were  directed  to  prevent  such  a  calamity;  the  admiralty 
neglected  to  station  cruisers  and  the  American  privateers  had 
thus  a  free  range  along  the  Portuguese  and  African  coasts. 
Meanwhile  English  mercantile  cupidity  broke  down  the  credit 
of  the  English  commissariat  paper-money,  which  was  the  chief 
medium  of  exchange  on  the  immediate  theatre  of  war. 

This  paper  had  arisen  from  a  simple  military  regulation. 
Wellington,  on  assuming  the  command  in  1809,  found  that 
all  persons  gave  their  own  vouchers  in  payment  for  provisions, 
whereupon  he  proclaimed  that  none  save  commissaries  should 
thus  act;  and  that  all  local  accounts  should  be  paid  within  one 
month  in  ready  money  if  it  was  in  the  chest,  if  not,  with  bills 
on  the  commissary-general.  These  bills  became  numerous, 
yet  their  value  did  not  sink,  because  they  enabled  those  who 
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had  really  furnished  supplies  to  prove  their  debts  without  fol* 
lowing  the  head-quarters;  and  they  had  an  advantage  over 
receipts  inasmuch  as  they  distinctly  pointed  out  the  person 
who  was  to  pay;  they  were  also  in  accord  with  the  customs  of 
the  country^  for  the  people  were  used  to  receive  government 
bUls.  The  possessors  were  paid  in  rotation  whenever  there 
was  money;  the  small  holders  the  real  furnishers  of  the  army 
first,  the  speculators  last,  a  regulation  consonant  to  justice  and 
upholding  the  credit  of  the  paper. 

In  1812  this  paper  sunk  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  sordid 
practices  of  English  mercantile  houses  whose  agents  secretly 
depreciated  its  credit  and  then  purchased  it;  and  in  this  dis- 
honesty they  were  aided  by  some  of  the  commissariat  not- 
withstanding the  vigilant  probity  of  the  chief  conmussary. 
Sums  as  low  as  ten-pence  made  payable  in  Lisbon  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  hands  of  poor  country  people  on  the  frontiers* 
By  these  infamous  proceedings  the  smaller  dealers  were  ruined 
or  forced  to  raise  their  prices,  which  hurt  their  sales  and  con- 
tracted the  markets  to  the  detriment  of  the  soldiers;  and 
there  was  much  danger  that  the  people  generally  would  thus 
discover  the  mode  of  getting  cash  for  bills  by  submitting  to 
high  discounts,  which  would  soon  have  rendered  the  contest 
too  costly  to  continue.  But  the  resources  of  Wellington  and 
Stuart  were  not  exhausted.  They  contrived  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  of  Portugal,  and  by  means  of  licences  continued  to 
have  importations  of  American  flour  until  the  end  of  the  war; 
a  very  fine  stroke  of  policy,  for  this  flour  was  paid  for  with 
English  goods  and  resold  at  a  considerable  profit  for  specie 
which  went  to  the  military  chest.  They  had  less  success  in 
upholding  the  Portuguese  government  paper  credit  Bad 
faith  and  the  necessities  of  the  native  commissariat^  which 
now  caused  an  extraordinary  issue,  had  combined  to  lower  its 
credit.  From  England  the  conde  de  Funchal,  Mr.  ViUiers, 
and  Mr.  Yansittart  proposed  a  bank  and  other  schemes,  such 
as  a  loan  of  one  million  and  a  half  from  the  English  treasury, 
which  shall  be  treated  at  length  in  another  place.  Wellington, 
ridiculing  the  fallacy  of  a  government  with  revenues  unequal 
to  its  expenditure  borrowing  from  a  government  which  was 
unable  to  find  specie  sufficient  to  sustain  the  war,  remarked^ 
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that  the  money  could  not  be  realized  in  the  Portuguese  trea- 
sury, or  must  be  so  at  the  expense  of  a  military  chest  whose 
hollow  sound  already  mocked  the  soldiers'  shout  of  yictoiy. 
Again  therefore  he  demanded  reform,  offered  to  take  the 
responsibility  and  odium  upon  himseU^  explained  in  detail  his 
views  and  avowed  his  conviction  that  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
could  be  thus  met,  and  the  most  vexatious  imposts  upon  the 
poor  abolished.  He  made  as  little  impression  upon  Funchal 
as  he  had  done  upon  Linhares.  Money  was  nowhere  to  be 
had,  he  had  been  compiled  to  trade  himself,  and  he  now  tole- 
rated for  the  sake  of  the  resources  it  furnished  a  contraband 
commerce  which  he  discovered  Soult  to  have  established  with 
English  merchants  at  Lisbon,  exchanging  the  quicksilver  of 
Almaden  for  colonial  produce.  But  in  his  own  personal  re- 
sources he  was  still  to  find  the  means  of  beating  the  enemy  in 
despite  of  the  matchless  follies  of  the  governments  he  served^ 
and  he  did  so,  but  complained  that  it  was  a  hard  task. 
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BOOK  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  political  positions  of  the  belligerent  power  and  the  chains 
oonnectmg  the  war  with  American  as  well  as  European  inte- 
rests having  been  shown,  the  minor  military  events  narrated, 
and  the  point  where  the  decisive  struggle  was  to  be  made 
indicated,  nought  remains  to  tell  save  the  strength  and  pecu- 
liar preparation  on  each  side  ere  the  noble  armies  dashed 
together  in  the  shock  of  battle.  Nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand French  still  trampled  upon  Spain,  and  so  successful  had 
been  the  plan  of  raising  native  soldiers  that  forty  thousand 
Spaniards  well  organized  marched  under  the  king's  banners. 
In  May  this  immense  army  was  named  and  distributed  as 
follows. 

Seventy-six  thousand,  sixty  thousand  being  with  the  eagles^ 
formed  the  'armies  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon' 
under  Suchet,  and  occupied  those  two  provinces  ^>P«adix  a, 
ftnd  Valencia.  Forty-nine  thousand,  of  which 
thirty-eight  thousand  were  with  the  eagles,  composed  the 
'army  of  the  north*  under  Ca&relli.  They  were  distributed 
on  the  grand  line  of  communication  from  St.  Sebastian  to 
Bu^s,  but  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  with 
^^rtillery  were  always  destined  to  reinforce  Marmont  when 
required.  Nineteen  thousand,  seventeen  thousand  being  with 
the  eagles,  formed  the  '  army  of  the  centre,'  which  occupied  a 
variety  of  posts  on  a  circle  round  Madrid  but  always  had  one 
division  in  La  Mancha.  Sixty-three  thousand,  fifty-six  thou- 
sand being  with  the  eagles,  composing  the  army  of  the  south 
tmder  Soult,  occupied  Andalusia  and  a  part  of  Estremaduxa; 
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but  some  were  still  detained  in  distant  governments.  Mar- 
mont's  army  of  Portugal  was  seventy  thousand  strongs  fifty- 
two  thousand  being  with  the  eagles,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
twelve  thousand  was  coming  from  France.  He  occupied  Leon, 
part  of  Old  Castille  and  the  Asturias,  having  his  front  upon 
the  Tonnes  and  a  division  watching  Gallicia,  The  Spanish 
jurcmierUados  were  principally  employed  in  Andalusia  and 
with  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  the  experience  of  Ocana, 
of  Badajos,  and  many  other  places,  proved  that  for  the  intru- 
sive monarch  they  fought  with  more  vigour  than  their 
countrymen  did  against  him. 

In  March  Joseph  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  French  armies,  but  the  generals  as  usual  resisted  his 
authority.  Dorsenne  denied  it  altogether, — Caffarelli,  who 
succeeded  Dorsenne,  disputed  even  his  civil  power  in  the 
governments  of  the  north, — Suchet  evaded  his  orders, — ^Mar« 
mont  neglected  them,  and  Soult  firmly  opposed  his  injudicious 
military  plans.  The  king  was  distressed  for  money^ 
respondence,  and  he  complained  that  Marmont's  army  had  con- 
^®^-  sumed  or  plundered  in  three  months  the  whole 

resources  of  the  province  of  Toledo  and  the  district  of  Tala« 
vera,  whereby  Madrid  and  the  army  of  the  centre  were  famished. 
Marmont  retorted  by  complaints  of  the  wasteful  extravagance 
of  the  king's  military  administration  in  the  capital :  thug  dis- 
sensions were  generated  when  the  most  aboslute  union  was 
required.  After  the  fall  of  Badajos  Joseph  thought  the  allies 
would  move  against  Marmont  in  Castille,  against  himself  by 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus^  or  against  Soult  in  Andalusia.  In 
the  first  case  he  designed  to  aid  Marmont  with  the  divisions  of 
the  north,  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  fifteen  thousand  men  from 
the  army  of  the  south.  In  the  second  case  to  draw  the  army 
of  Portugal  and  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  south  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus,  while  the  divisions  from  the  army  of  the  north 
entered  Leon.  In  the  third  case,  half  of  Marmont's  army 
reinforced  by  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  centre  was  to  pass 
the  Tagus  at  Arzobispo  and  follow  the  allies.  But  the  army 
of  the  centre  was  not  ready  to  take  the  field  and  Wellington 
knew  it.  Marmont's  complmnt  was  just,  waste  and  confusion, 
prevailed  at  Madrid;  and  there  was  so  little  military  vigour 
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that  the  Empecinado  and  other  partida  duefs  pushed  their 
excursions  to  the  very  gates  of  that  capital. 

Joseph  finally  ordered  Suchet  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
centre,  and  having  as  hefore  said  called  up  Palombini  from  the 
army  of  the  Ebro,  directed  Soult  to  keep  one-third  of  the 
army  of  the  south  under  Drouet  so  far  in  Estremadura  as  to 
communicate  directly  with  Trielhard  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus;  and  Drouet  was  to  pass  that  river  if  Hill  passed  it. 
It  was  necessary,  Joseph  said,  to  follow  the  English  army  and 
fight  it  with  advantage  of  numbers ;  to  do  which  required  a 
strict  co-operation  of  the  three  armies,  Drouet's  corps  being^ 
the  pivot.  Marmont  and  Soult  being  each  convinced  that 
Wellington  would  invade  their  separate  provinces,  desired  the 
king  so  to  view  the  coming  contest  and  compel  the  other  to 
regulate  his  movements  thereby;  the  former  complained  also 
that  having  to  observe  the  Gallicians  and  occupy  the  Asturias 
his  forces  were  disseminated;  and  he  asked  for  reinforcements 
to  chase  the  partidas  who  impeded  the  gathering  of  provisions 
in  Castillo  and  Leon.  But  the  king,  overrating  the  importance 
of  Madrid,  designed  rather  to  draw  more  troops  round  the 
capital;  and  he  objected  to  Soult's  projects  against  Tarifa  and 
Carthagena;  arguing  that  if  Drouet  was  not  ready  to  pass  the 
Tagus  the  whole  of  the  allies  could  unite  on  the  right  bank 
and  penetrate  without  opposition  to  the  capital,  or  that  Wel- 
lington would  overwhelm  Marmont. 

Soult  however  would  not  let  Drouet  stir,  and  Joseph, 
jealous  of  that  marshal's  power  in  Andalusia,  threatened  to 
deprive  him  of  his  command;  the  inflexible  duke  replied  that 
the  king  had  already  virtually  done  so  by  sending  j^^ph^g 
orders  direct  to  Drouet,  that  he  was  ready  to  Comtpond- 
resign  but  he  would  not  commit  a  gross  military 
error.  Drouet  could  scarcely  arrive  in  time  to  help  Marmont 
and  would  be  too  weak  for  the  protection  of  Madrid,  and  his 
absence  would  ruin  Andalusia ;  for  the  allies  whose  force  in 
Estremadura  was  very  considerable  could  in  five  marches 
reach  Seville  and  take  it  on  the  sixth; — ^they  would  then  com- 
municate with  the  fleets  at  Cadiz,  would  change  their  line  of 
operations  without  loss,  and  unite  with  thirty  thousand  other 
troops,  British  and  Spanish,  who  were  at  Gibraltar,  the  Isla^ 
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the  Niebla,  on  the  side  of  Murci%  and  under  Ballesteros  in  the 
Eouda.  A  new  army  might  also  come  from  the  ocean,  and 
Drouet  once  beyond  the  Tagus  could  not  return  to  Andalusia 
in  less  than  twelve  days, — ^Marmont  could  scarcely  come  there 
in  a  month, — the  force  under  his  own  command  was  spread 
^1  over  Andalusia;  if  collected  it  would  not  furnish  thirty 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  exclusive  of  Drouet,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  province  would  be  unavoidable. 

All  the  French  misfortunes  he  said  had  arisen  from  not 
;acting  in  large  masses,  and  the  army  of  Portugal  by  spread- 
ing too  much  to  its  right  would  ruin  this  campaign  as  it  had 
ruined  the  preceding  one.  'Marmont  should  leave  one  or 
two  divisions  on  the  Tormes,  and  place  the  rest  of  his  army  in 
position  on  both  sides  of  the  pass  of  Bancs,  the  left  near  Pla- 
sencia  the  right  extending  towards  Somosierra^  which  could 
be  occupied  by  a  detachment.  Lord  Wellington  could  not 
then  advance  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  without  lending  his 
left  flank;  nor  the  Tormes  without  lending  his  right  flank. 
Neither  could  he  attack  Marmont  with  ^ect,  because  the 
latter  could  easily  concentrate  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  attack  secure  his  retreat  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  or  by 
the  province  of  Avila,  while  the  divisions  on  the  Tormes^ 
reinforced  by  two  others  from  the  army  of  the  north,  would  act 
on  the  allies'  flank.'  For  these  reasons  he  would  not  let 
Drouet  quit  Estremadura,  yet  he  would  reinforce  him  and  so 
press  Hill  that  Graham,  whom  he  supposed  still  at  Portalegre, 
would  be  compelled  to  bring  up  the  first  and  sixth  divisions; 
In  fine  he  promised  that  a  powerful  body  of  the  allies  should 
be  compelled  to  remain  in  Estremadura,  or  Hill  would  be 
defeated  and  Badajos  invested.  This  dispute  raged  during 
May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  and  meanwhile  the  English 
general,  well  acquainted  from  the  intercepted  letters  with  these 
dissensions,  made  arrangements  to  confirm  each  general  in  bis 
own  peculiar  views. 

Soult  was  the  more  easily  deceived,  because  he  had  ob- 
tained a  Gibraltar  newspaper,  in  which,  so  negligent  was  the 
Portuguese  government,  Wellington's  most  secret  despatches 
to  FoKJas  containing  an  account  of  his  army  and  his  first 
designs  against  the  south,  were  printed,  and  the  invasion  of 
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Andalusia  was  only  relinquished  the  middle  of  May.  Hill's 
exploit  at  Almaraz  menaced  the  north  and  south  alike,  but 
he  adroitly  spread  a  report  that  his  object  was  to  gain  time 
for  the  invasion  of  Andalusia,  and  Wellington's  demonstra- 
tions were  all  calculated  to  aid  this  artifice  and  impose  upon 
Soult.  Oraham  indeed  returned  to  Beira  with  the  first  and 
sixth  divisions  and  Cotton's  cavalry;  but  Hill  was  reinforced, 
Graham's  march  was  sudden  and  secret,  and  the  enemy  was 
thus  again  deceived  in  all  quarters.  Maimont  and  the  king 
by  reckoning  the  number  of  the  English  divisions  thought 
the  bulk  of  the  allies  was  in  the  north,  and  did  not  discover 
that  HOl's  corps  had  been  nearly  doubled  in  numbers  though 
his  division  seemed  the  same;  while  Soult>  not  immediately 
aware  of  Qraham's  departure,  found  Hill  more  than  a  match 
for  Drouet  and  therefore  still  expected  the  allies  in  Anda* 
lusia. 

Drouet  wishing  to  obey  the  king  rather  than  Soult  had 
drawn  towards  Medellin  in  June,  and  to  force  him  back, 
Soult,  as  before  noticed,  sent  his  reinforcements  from  Seville 
by  the  road  of  Monasterio.  Then  followed  those  movements 
and  counter-movements  in  Estiemadura  already  related,  each 
side  being  desirous  of  keeping  a  great  number  of  their  adver- 
saries in  that  province.  Soult's  judgment  was  the  soundest. 
Drouet  could  not  have  crossed  the  Tagus  without  peril  to 
Andalusia^  but  in  Estremadura  he  aided  Marmont  by  drawing 
men  from  Wellington  until  the  latter's  army  was  less  nume- 
rous than  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  veiy  inferior  to  what 
that  army  could  be  raised  to  by  detachments  from  Cafiarelli 
and  the  king.  But  while  the  French  generals  disputed 
Wellington  completed  his  dispositions.  He  had  at  last  esta- 
blished a  general  system  for  giving  intelligence,  and  as  his 
campaign  was  one  which  posterity  will  delight  to  study  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rested  shall  be  exactly  shown. 

His  reasons  for  seeking  a  battle  have  been  stated,  but  he 
sought  it  conditionally  and  at  advantage,  because  to  enforce 
the  concentration  of  the  French  was  sure  gain  without  fight- 
ing. Of  ninety  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese  under  his  com- 
mand six  thousand  only  were  in  Cadiz;  but  Waleheren  was 
still  to  be  atoned  for,  the  regiments  which  had  served  there 
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were  so  sickly  tliat  only  thirty-two  thousand  British  soldiers 
were  in  line.  The  Portuguese  were  twenty-four  thousand, 
and  so  distributed  by  brigades  or  regiments,  that  in  speaking 
of  English  divisions  in  battle  the  Portuguese  soldiers  are 
always  included,  and  their  fighting  was  such  as  to  justify  the 
general  term.  Two  thousand  cavalry  and  fifteen  thousand 
infantry  with  twenty*four  guns  were  under  Hill,  who  had 
also  the  support  of  four  Portuguese  garrison  battalions  and 
the  fifth  Spanish  army.  Twelve  hundred  Portuguese  cavalry 
under  general  D*  Urban  were  in  the  Tras  os  Montes.  Three 
thousand  five  hundred  British  cavalry  and  thirty-six  thousand 
infantry  with  fifty-four  guns  were  under  Wellington's  per-^ 
sonal  command,  which  was  enlarged  by  three  thousand  five 
hundred  Spaniards,  cavalry  and  in&ntry,  under  Carlos 
D'Espana  and  Julian  Sanchez. 

To  lengthen  the  French  communications  Almaraz  had  been 
destroyed.  To  shorten  his  own  Wellington  resolved  to  repair 
Alcantara,  which  had  been  placed  within  his  positions  by  Hill's 
recent  operations.  The  breach  in  that  stupendous  structure 
was  ninety  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  water-line,  yet  the  fertile  genius  of  Sturgeon  furnished 
the  means  of  passing  it  with  heavy  artillery,  and  without  the 
enemy  being  aware  of  the  preparations  made  until  the  moment 
of  execution.  In  the  arsenal  of  Elvas  he  secretly  prepared 
a  network  of  strong  ropes  after  a  fashion  which  permitted  it 
to  be  divided  and  carried  with  its  appurtenances  to  Alcantara 
on  seventeen  carriages.  Straining  beams  were  then  fixed  on 
each  side  of  the  broken  arch,  cables  were  stretched  across  the 
chasm,  the  net-work  was  drawn  over,  tarpaulin  blinds  were 
placed  at  each  side,  and  the  heaviest  guns  passed  in  safety. 
This  remarkable  feat  procured  a  short  internal  line  of  com^ 
munication  along  good  roads,  while  the  enemy,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridge  at  Almaraz,  was  tlirown  upon  a  long" 
external  line  and  very  bad  roads:  thus  Hill  was  suddenly 
brought  fourteen  days*  march  nearer  to  Wellington  than 
Drouet  was  to  Marmont. 

Agriculture  in  Portugal  was  seriously  embarrassed  by  the 
military  demand  for  draught  cattle,  and  yet  the  subsistence  of 
the  troops  could,  only  be  carried  a  few  marches  beyond  the 
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Agdeda.  Sailors  and  peasantry  were  now  set  to  remove  the 
obstmctions  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagos,  and  the  latter, 
which  under  Philip  the  Second  had  been  naidgable  from 
Toledo,  was  opened  to  Malpica  near  Alcantara,  the  Donro  to 
Barca  de  Alba  on  the  confines  of  Spain.  This  relieved  the 
interior  of  Portngal  from  the  burthen  of  land  carriage,  and 
the  magazines  were  brought  up  hj  the  Tagus  to  Alcantara 
on  one  ilank,  and  bj  the  Douro  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Almdda^  Rodrigo  and  Salamanca  on  the  other.  But  the  last 
line  was  supplied  frt>m  the  sea,  and  American  privateers  were 
to  be  apprehended  because  the  Admiralty  neglected  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coast.  Suddenly  also  the  navigation  of  the 
Douro  was  suspended  by  the  overheated  zeal  of  a  commissary, 
who  being  thwarted  by  the  tardiness  of  the  native  boatmen 
issued  of  his  own  authority  an  edict  establishing  r^fulations 
and  pronouncing  pains  and  penalties.  The  river  craft  in* 
stantly  disappeared  and  the  government  endeavoured  to  give 
political  importance  to  the  matter,  which  was  the  more 
embarrassing  as  the  boatmen  had  before  been  so  averse  to 
passing  the  old  points  of  navigation  that  severe  mea8ure3 
were  necessary  to  compel  them. 

When  this  vexation  was  overcome  Wellington  had  still  to 
dread,  if  his  operations  led  him  far  into  Spain,  that  his  sub« 
fiistence  would  not  be  sure,  for  there  were  objects  of  absolute 
necessity,  especially  meat,  which  could  only  be  procured  with 
ready  money  and  he  had  no  specie— lord  William  Bentinck 
had  swept  the  Mediterranean  money  markets  by  his  ill* 
iadvised  competition,  and  the  English  ministers  chose  this 
period  of  embarrassment  ignorantly  and  injuriously  to  inter-* 
fere  with  the  mode  of  issuing  bills.  His  resolution  to  advance 
was  not  indeed  shaken,  but  when  describing  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign to  lord  Liverpool  he  finished  with  these  remarkable 
words.  '  I  am  not  insensible  to  losses  and  risks,  nor  am  I 
blind  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  undertake  this 
operation.  My  friends  in  Castille,  and  I  believe  no  officer 
ever  had  better,  assure  me  that  we  shall  not  want  provisions 
even  before  the  harvest  will  be  reaped ;  that  there  exist  con- 
cealed granaries  which  shall  be  opened  to  us,  and  that  if  we 
can  pay  for  a  part  credit  will  be  given  to  us  for  the  remainder, 
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and  th^  have  long  given  me  hopes  that  we  should  be  able 
to  borrow  money  in  Castille  upon  British  seeurities.  In  case 
we  should  be  able  to  maintain  ourselves  in  Castille,  the 
general  action  and  its  results  being  delayed  by  the  enemy^B 
manoeuvres,  which  I  think  not  improbable,  I  have  in  contem^ 
plation  other  resources  for  drawing  supplies  &om  the  country, 
and  I  shall  have  at  all  events  our  own  magazines  at  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  BtU  wiih  aU  these  proapecte  I  ccmnot 
refieeC  ioithout  ^rnddering  upon  the  probability  that  we  ahaU  he 
distressed;  nor  upon  the  consequences  whkh  may  result  from 
our  uxmiing  money  in  the  interior  o/Spain.^ 

AU  Wellington's  difficulties  were  political  and  all  created 
by  others,  but  his  purely  military  combinaticms  were  never  at 
fiuiH ;  for  though  he  sometimes  underrated  his  enemy  a  force 
his  pr^arations  had  always  an  ample  margin  for  miscalcula* 
tion,  and  his  projected  operations  were  now  profoundly  con- 
sidered. His  right  was  secured  by  Hill's  success  against 
Almaraz,  because  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  was  exhausted  of  pro- 
visions, and  full  of  cross  rivers  whidi  required  a  pontoon  train 
to  pass  if  the  French  should  menace  Portugal  seriously  in  that 
line :  moreover  he  had  caused  the  fortress  of  Monte  Santos, 
which  protected  the  Portuguese  frontier  between  the  Tagus 
and  Eodrigo,  to  be  put  into  a  state  of  defenoe,  and  the  restord- 
tion  of  Alcantara  gave  Hill  the  power  of  quickly  int^ering^ 
On  the  other  side  if  Marmont,  strengthened  by  Caffiurelli's 
divisions,  should  operate  strongly  against  his  lefib  a  retreat 
was  open  upon  Eodrigo,  or  across  the  mountains  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus.  And  his  own  flanks  being  thus  secured 
his  combinations  to  weaken  those  of  his  aiemy  embraced  the 
whole  Peninsula. 

1^  He  directed  Silveira  and  d'Urban  to  file  from  the  Tras 
OS  Montes  by  the  Douro  along  the  enemy's  right  flank  and 
rear,  and  form  a  link  of  connexion  with  the  Gallician  army, 
with  which  Castanos  promised  to  besiege  Astoiga,  when  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  should  appear  on  the  Tormes.  Meanwhile 
sir  Home  Popham's  expedition  was  to  commence  operations 
in  concert  with  the  seventh  Spanish  anny  on  the  coast  of 
Biscay,  and  so  draw  Ca&relli's  divisions  from  the  succour  of 
Mannont, 
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2^.  To  hinder  Sndiet  from  reinforcing  the  king  or  making 
a  movement  towards  ATidahiaia^  the  Sicilian  ejqwdition  was  t^ 
menace  Catabmia  and  Valencia  in  concert  with  the  Murdan 
army. 

3^  To  prevent  SoultoTerwhelming  Hill  Wellington  relied—" 
on  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Ai^k>-Porti^^aeBe  and 
l^anish  troops  in  the  Isia  de  Lecn; — on  insurrections  in  the 
kingdom  of  Cordoba^  whore  Echevaria  going  from  CSadiz  by 
the  way  of  Ayamonte  was  to  oiganize  the  partidas  of  th^ 
district — on  Ballesteros's  army — ^but  he  dreaded  the  rash* 
nesB  of  this  general  who  might  be  crushed  in  a  momail^ 
which  would  endanger  Hill  and  rend^  success  in  the  north 
nugatory.  It  was  this  fear  which  caused  him  to  keep  so 
strong  a  corps  in  Estremadura,  and  hence  Soult's  repolution 
to  prevent  Drouet  from  quitting  Estremadura  even  though 
Hill  should  cross  the  Tagus  was  wise  and  military.  For 
though  Drouet's  junction  would  have  given  the  king  and 
Marmont  a  vast  superiority  in  CastiUey  the  general  advantage 
would  have  remained  with  Wellington;  seeing  Hill  could 
always,  by  crossing  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara^  have  misled 
Drouet  to  do  the  same  at  Arzobispo,  which  would  have  led  to 
nothing;  and  then  Hill  could  have  returned,  thereby  giving 
Drouet  three  marches  for  his  one;  or  he  might  have  joined 
Wellington  by  the  shorter  line,  and  Soult,  wanting  numbers^ 
could  not  have  profited  from  his  absence.  Wellington  also 
might  retire  within  Portugal  and  render  Drouet's  movement  a 
&lse  one,  or  moving  by  Alcantara  have  gained  a  fortnight  to 
attack  Soult  in  Andalusia.  The  king's  plan  depended  on  the 
exact  co-operation  of  parsons  jealous  of  each  other  and  far 
from  obedient  to  himself,  and  their  marches  could  not  be 
justly  timed  either,  because  of  the  great  distances  and  the 
long  lines  of  communication:  their  correspondence  also  was 
constantly  intercepted  and  brought  to  Wellington.  The  know- 
ledge thus  gained  on  one  side  and  delayed  on  the  other  had 
alr^y  emised  the  timely  reinforcing  of  Hill;  and  it  kept 
Palombini's  division  away  from  Madrid  three  weeks,  which 
£nally  proved  of  vital  consequences  as  it  rendered  the  king's 
operation  to  succour  Marmont  too  late. 

Hill's  exploit  at  ALuaraz  and  the  disorderly  state  of  the 
q2 
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fumy  of  the  centre,  having  in  a  manner  isolated  Mar* 
mont,  the  importance  of  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias  with 
respect  to  the  projected  operations  was  increased.  The  Qalli- 
cians  could  act  in  Castille  upon  the  French  rear  and  so  weakeii 
the  line  of  defence  on  the  Douro;  or,  marching  through  the 
Asturias,  spread  insurrection  along  the  coast  to  the  Montana 
de  Santander  and  there  join  the  seventh  army.  This  made 
Wellington  judge  that  Bonnet  must  continue  to  hold  the 
Asturias,  and  that  he  should  not  find  him  in  the  field;  and 
though  Marmont  had  fortified  different  parts  in  Castille  his 
army  was  still  widely  spread,  and  as  Soult  had  observed, 
extended  to  its  right  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  its  left 
near  Banos,  which  gave  additional  chances  to  the  English 
general.  Marmont  indeed,  adopting  the  lines  of  the  Tormes 
and  Douro,  had  collected  magazines,  and  the  king  had  formed 
others  for  him  at  Talavera  and  Segovia,  yet  he  did  not 
approach  the  Agueda,  but  continued  to  occupy  a  vast  extent 
of  country  for  the  convenience  of  feeding  until  June.  When 
he  heard  of  Alcantara  being  restored  and  of  magazines  bein/gr 
formed  at  Caceres,  he  said  that  the  latter  would  be  on  the  left 
of  the  Guadiana  if  Andalusia  were  the  object,  and  though  ill- 
placed  for  an  army  acting  against  himself  they  were  admirably 
placed  for  an  army  which  having  fought  in  Castille  should 
afterwards  operate  against  Madrid,  because  they  could  be 
transported  at  once  to  the  right  of  the  Tagus  by  Alcantara^ 
and  be  secured  by  removing  the  temporary  restorations. 
Hill  therefore  would,  he  thought,  rejoin  Wellington  to  aid  in 
a  battle  which  with  prophetic  feeling  he  said  would  be  fought 
near  the  Tormes,  and  he  desired  Cafiarelli  to  put  the  divisions 
of  the  army  of  the  north  in  movement :  he  prayed  the  kin^ 
also  to  have  guns  and  a  pontoon  train  sent  from  Madrid,  that 
Drouet  might  pass  at  Almaraz  and  join  him  by  the  Puerto 
Pico. 

Joseph  then  renewed  his  orders  to  Soult  and  to  Caffarelli, 
but  only  sent  two  small  boats  to  Almaraz;  and  Marmont,  see* 
ing  the  allied  army  suddenly  concentrated  on  the  Agueda, 
recalled  Toy  from  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and,  contrary  to 
Wellington's  expectation,  Bonnet  from  the  Asturias*  His  first 
design  was  to  assemble  his  troops  at  Medina  del  Campo,  Yal^ 
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ladolid,  Yaldesillas,  Toro,  Zamora,  and  Salamanca,  leaving  tWQ 
battalions  anda  brigade  of  dragoona  at  Benevente  to 
observe  the  Gallicians.  Thus  the  bulk  of  his  force  ^"  ''  ^'  *"' 
would  line  the  Duero,  while  two  divisions  fonned  an  advanced 
guard  on  the  Tonnes,  and  the  whole  could  be  concentrated  in  five 
days.  His  plan  was  to  hold  the  Tonnes  until  Wellington's  whole 
army  was  on  that  river,  then  to  concentrate  behind  the  Duero 
and  favour  the  defence  of  the  Salamanca  forts  until  reinforce-' 
ments  should  enable  him  to  drive  the  allies  back  to  Portugal: 
and  he  warned  Caffarelli  the  forts  could  not  of  themselves  hold 
out  more  than  fifteen  days.  Marmont  was  a  man  to  be  feared. 
Quick  of  apprehension,  courageous  and  sdentific,  he  had  expe- 
rience in  war,  moved  troops  with  great  facility,  was  strong  of 
body,  in  the  flower  of  life,  eager  for  glory  and  although 
neither  a  great  nor  a  fortunate  oonunander  such  a  one  as 
might  bear  the  test  of  fire.  His  army  was  weak  in  cavalry 
but  finely  organized,  and  he  had  with  successful  diligence 
restored  the  (Uscipline  which  had  been  so  shaken  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Massena's  campaign,  and  by  unceasing  operations 
from  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro  to  bis  own  retreat  out  of 
Beira. 

It  has  been  often  affirmed  that  the  French  were  encouraged 
by  their  leaders  to  misdeeds  unmatched  in  wickedness  and 
peculiar  to  the  nation.  Such  assertions  springing  firom  morbid 
national  antipathies  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  correct. 
All  troops  will  behave  ill  when  ill-governed,  and  the  best 
commanders  cannot  at  times  prevent  the  perpetration  of  the 
most  frightful  mischief;  this  truth,  so  important  to  the  wel- 
ilEire  of  nations,  may  be  proved  with  respect  to  the  Peninsula 
war  by  the  avowals  of  the  generals  on  either  side,  and  by 
their  endeavours  to  arrest  the  evils  which  they  deplored. 
When  Dorsenne  returned  from  his  expedition  against  Qallicia, 
in  the  latter  end  of  1811,  he  reproached  his  soldiers  in  the 
following  terms.  '  The  fields  have  been  devas-  .  ^  .  . 
tated  and  houses  have  been  burned ;  these  excessea  Papen, 
are  unworthy  of  the  French  soldier ;  they  pierce  ^®®' 
the  hearts  of  the  most  devoted  and  friendly  of  the  Spa^ 
niards,  they  are  revolting  to  honest  men  and  embarrasa 
the  provisioning    of  the  army.     The  general-in-chief  sees 
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them  with  sorrow,  and  orders,  that  besides  a  permanent  court- 
martial  there  shall  be  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  diyision  of 
every  arm,  a  militarj  C(mimissi<m  which  shall  try  the  following 
crimes,  and  on  eonyiction  sentence  to  death  withont  appeal^ 
execnticm  to  be  done  on  the  spot  in  presence  of  the  troops. 

^  1^  Quitting  a  post  to  pillage.  2®.  Desaiion  of  all  kinds. 
3^.  Disobedience  in  face  of  the  enemy.  4^  Insubordination 
of  all  kinds.  5^.  Marandmg  of  all  kinds.  &".  FQlage  of  all 
kinds. 

'  AU  persons  mUitcny  or  others,  shdU  he  considered  as  pil^ 
lagers,  vaho  quU  their  post  or  Aeir  ranks  to  erUer  houses,  SfCj 
or  who  use  violenee  to  (^ftam  Jrotn  the  inhabitants  more  than 
they  are  legally  entitled  to. 

*  AU  persons  shall  be  eonsidered  deserters  who  ^umU  bejownd 
without  a  passport  beyond  the  advanced  posts,  and  frequent 
pair  dies  dofl^  and  night  shaU  be  sent  to  afrrest  aU  persons  beyond 
the  outposts. 

^  Before  the  enemy  when  in,  camp  or  eamtonmenis  roll-calls 
shall  take  place  eoery  howr,  and  all  persons  absent  without 
Ume  twice  rumwng,  shaU  be  counted  deserters  and  judged  as 
such  The  servants  a/nd  sutlers  of  the  camp  are  amenable  to 
this  as  weU  as  the  soldier  * 

This  order  Marmont,  after  reproaching  his  troops  for  like 
excesses,  renewed  with  the  following  additions. 

'  Considering  that  the  disorders  of  the  arrny  home  arrived  at 
ihe  highest  degree  and  require  ^  most  vigorous  measures  of 
repression,  it  is  ordered, 

^  1^  All  Thon-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  found  a 
qua/rter  of  a  UagTiefrom  their  quofrters,  camp,  or  post,  wilhout 
leave,  shaU  be  judged  pillagers  and  tried  by  the  military  can^ 
mission, 

'2^.  HhB  gens-darmes  shaU  examine  the  baggage  of  aU 
sutlers  and  followers,  and  shaU  seiae  aU  effects  that  appear  ta 
be  pillaged,  and  shall  bum  u^at  wiU  bum  and  bring  the  gold 
and  silver  to  the  paymcuter-general  under  a  procks  verbal  / 
and  all  persons  whose  effects  have  bean  seized  as  pillage  to  the 
amtmnt  of  one  hundred  Uvres,  shall  be  sent  to  the  militartf 
commission  and  on  coiwiction  suffer  death 

<3^  AUqficers  who  shatt  not  UMke proper  meuuTst  to  rqn'ess 
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disorder 8  under  their  eomfnand  thall  be  sent  in  arrest  to  head- 
quarters  there  to  hejydged,^ 

Then  appointing  the  number  of  baggage  animals  to  each 
company  upon  a  scale  which  coincides  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner with  the  allowances  in  the  British  army,  Marmont  directed 
the  overplus  to  be  seized  and  delivered  under  a  legal  process 
to  the  nearest  villages,  ordaring  the  provost-general  to  look 
to  the  execution  each  day  and  report  thereon.  Finally  he 
dothed  the  provost-general  with  all  the  powns  of  the  military 
commissions^  and  proof  was  soon  givm  that  his  orders  were 
not  mere  threats,  for  two  captains  were  arrested  for  trial,  and 
a  soldier  of  the  twenty-sixth  regiment  was  condemned  to 
death  by  one  of  the  provisional  commissions  &Nr  stealing 
church  vessels. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  touching  the  coiir 
uct  of  the  English,  lord  Wellington  in  the  same  month 
wrote  thus  to  lord  Liverpool. 

'  The  fnOrages  wmankO/ed  hy  ihe  BritM  soldiers  heUmgnig 
to  this  offTwy  home  beeome  so  enormous,  and  they  haoe  prodmeed 
an  ejffect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  country  so  ii^uriosis 
to  the  ca/use,  amd  Ixkdy  to  he  so  dangerous  to  ^  army  itse^, 
that  I  request  your  lordship's  early  attenHon  to  the  sul^ecL  I 
am  senMle  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted  on  this  subfeet  are 
those  o/prevention,  and  Ibdieve  there  arefevo  officers  foho  ham 
paid  more  attention  tothesuttfeetAanlhanedonSfOndlhaias 
been  so  far  suooes^ul  as  that  fem  Ofuirages  are  oosmnitted  [£$f 
the  soldiers  who  are  wi^  their  rsgimmiis,  u^Ur  the  rei^imeai^ 
home  been  a  short  tms  in  this  eountry,^ 

'  But  in  the  extended  system  on  which  we  are  ading,  small 
detadimenisqf8ol(iiersnmstbemarehmilongdistancs8throu^ 
the  coun^,  either  as  meorts  or  retwrmngfiom  being  escorts  ta 
prisoners,  or  eomingfrom  hospkals,  ^c.,  and  notsoUhsUmding 
that  these  detaehments  are  never  allowed  to  march  exapUng 
under  the  command  of  one  officer  or  more  in  proportion  to  tte 
size,  and^uU  every  preeauHon  is  taken  to  provide  for  the  regtt^ 
larity  of  their  subsistence,  ^ere  is  no  instance  ef  the  march  qf 
one  of  these  detaehments  that  outrages  of  every  description  ons 
not  committed,  and  I  am  sorry  ta  say  with  impurdty* 

'  The gumd-rooma  are  therefore  crawdedwi&  prisoners,  onA 
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ihAoff&Mes  of  which  iik&y  ha/oe  been  guUty  remain  unpwniahedy 
to  the  destruction  of  the  discipline  of  the  army  aaid  to  the 
injwry  of  the  reputatum  of  the  country  for  justice-  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  lay  these  circumstances  before  your  lord- 
ship.  I  am  chovJt  to  move  the  army  further  fonocbrd  into 
Spain,  and  I  cusure  your  lordship,  that  I  have  not  a  friend  in 
ihat  courUry  who  has  not  written  to  me  in  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences  which  must  resuU  to  the  army  and  to  the  cause  from 
a  continuance  of  these  disgraceful  irregularities,  which  I  dedc^e 
I  hive  it  not  in  my  power  to  prevent.^ 

To  this  should  have  been  added  the  insubordination 
i^d  evil  passions  awakened  by  the  unchecked  plunder  of 
Bodrigo  and  Badajos.  But  long  had  the  English  general 
complained  of  the  bad  discipline  of  his  army,  and  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  letter  dated  a  few  months  later  show  that 
his  distrust  was  not  ill-founded.  After  observing  that  the 
soldiers'  constitutions  were  so  shaken  from  the  Walcheren  dis- 
order and  their  own  irregularities,  that  the  British  army  was 
almost  a  moving  hospital,  more  than  one-third  or  about  twenty 
thousand  men  being  sick  or  attending  upon  the  sick,  he  thus 
describes  their  conduct. 

'  The  disorders  which  these  soldiers  have  are  of  a  very  trifling 
description,  they  are  considered  to  render  them  incapable  of 
serving  with  their  regiments  but  they  certainly  do  not  inca/por- 
eitate  them  from  committing  outrages  of  all  descriptions  on 
their  passage  through  the  country,  and  in  the  last  movements  of 
the  hospitals  the  soldiers  have  not  only  plundered  the  inhabit 
tants  of  their  property,  but  the  hospital  stores  which  moved 
with  the  hospitals,  and  have  sold  the  plunder.  And  aU  these 
outages  are  committed  with  impunity,  no  proof  can  be  brought 
on  oath  before  a  court-martial  ihat  any  individual  has  com^ 
milted  an  outrage,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  army  are  becoming 
little  better  than  a  band  of  robbers,'^^  I  have  carried  the 
establishment  and  authority  of  the  provost-marshal  as  far  as 
either  will  go;  there  are  at  this  m<iment  not  less  than  one  pro^ 
vost-marshdand  nineteen  assistant  provost-marshals  attached  to 
the  several  divisions  of  canalry  and  infantry,  and  to  the  hos- 
pital stations  to  preserve  order,  but  this  establishment  is  not 
sufficient  and  I  have  not  the  m^eans  of  increasing  it  J 
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For  remedies  he  proposed  the  admitting  less  rigorous  proof 
of  guilt  before  courts  martial ;  the  forming  a  military  police, 
9uck  as  the  French  and  other  armies  poaseseed;  the  enforcing 
officers'  attention  to  duties ;  the  increasing  the  pay  and  respon- 
Bibility  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  throwing  upon  them 
the  chief  care  of  the  discipline.  But  in  treating  this  part  of 
the  subject  he  broached  an  opinion  which  can  scarcely  be  sus- 
tained even  by  his  authority.  Assuming  somewhat  unjustly, 
that  the  officers  of  his  army  were  from  consciousness  of  like 
demerit  generally  too  lenient  in  their  sentences  on  each  other 
for  neglect  of  duty,  he  says, '  I  am  inclined  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  in  the  British  army  duties  of  inspection  and 
control  over  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  soldiers,  the  per- 
formance of  which  by  somebody  is  the  only  effectual  check  to 
disorder  and  all  its  consequences,  are  imposed  upon  the  sub- 
altern officers  of  regiments,  which  duties  British  officers,  being 
of  the  class  of  gentlemen  in  society  and  being  required  to 
appear  as  such,  have  never  performed  and  which  they  will 
7t£V€r  perform.  It  is  very  necessary  however  that  the  duties 
should  be  performed  by  somebody,  and  for  this  reason  and 
having  observed  the  advantage  derived  in  the  guards  from  the 
respectable  body  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  those  regi- 
ments, who  perform  all  the  duties  required  from  subalterns  in 
the  marching  regiments,  I  had  suggested  to  your  lordship  the 
expediency  of  increasing  the  pay  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  army.' 

Now  it  is  a  strange  assumption  that  a  gentleman  necessarily 
neglects  his  duty  to  his  country.  When  well  drilled,  which 
was  not  always  the  case,  gentlemen  by  birth  generally  per- 
formed their  duties  in  the  Peninsula  more  conscientiously  than 
any  others,  and  the  experience  of  every  commanding  officer 
will  bear  out  the  assertion.  If  the  non-commissioned  officers 
could  do  all  the  duties  of  subaltern  officers  why  should  the 
country  bear  the  useless  expense  of  the  latter?  But  in  truth 
the  system  of  the  guards  produces  rather  a  medium  goodness 
than  superior  excellence;  the  system  of  sir  John  Moore, 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  the  officers  should  thoroughly 
know  and  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  their  soldiers, 
better  bore  the  test  of  experience.    All  the  British  regiments 
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of  the  light  diviflioii  were  fwmed  in  the  camps  of  Shora-Cliff 
hy  that  moat  aooomplidied  oommander;  very  numy  of  the 
other  acknowledged  good  r^imenta  of  the  anny  had  been 
inatnieted  bj  him  in  SicOj;  and  wherever  an  officer  fcnmed 
under  Mooie  obtained  a  r^;iment,  whether  Britiak  or  PcMto- 
guese,  that  r^;iment  was  distingoiahed  in  this  war  for  its  dis- 
cipline and  enduring  qoalitiea. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CAMPAIGN    OF    1812. 

Chrthfi  13tk  of  June,  the  periodic  rams  having  eeased  and 
the  field  magaanes  being  completed,  Wellington  passed  the 
Agaeda  and  marched  towards  the  Tonnes  in  four  columns, 
one  of  which  was  composed  of  the  Spanish  troops.  The  16th 
he  reached  the  Yalmusa  stream  within  six  miles  of  Salamanca 
and  droTC  a  French  detachment  across  the  Tormes.  All  the 
bridges,  sare  that  of  Salamanca  which  was  defended  by  the 
forts,  had  been  destroyed,  and  there  was  a  garrison  in  the 
castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes.  The  17th  he  passed  the  river 
above  and  below  the  town  by  the  deep  fords  of  Santa  Marta 
and  Los  Cantos,  and  general  Henry  Clinton  invested  tlie  forts 
the  same  day  with  the  sixth  division.  Marshal  Marmont 
immediately  retired  with  two  divisions  and  some  cavalry  to 
Fuente  el  Sauco  on  the  road  of  Toro,  being  followed  by  a 
strong  advanced  guard  of  the  allies,  and  Salamanca  instantly 
became  a  scene  of  rejoicing:  the  houses  were  illuminated^ 
and  the  people,  shouting,  singing,  and  weeping  for  joy,  gave 
Wdlington  thdr  welanne  while  his  army  occnjned  the  moun- 
tain of  San  Christoval  five  miles  in  advance  of  the  city. 

SIEGE  OF  THE  FQBTS  AT  SALAHAKCA. 

Four   eighteen-pounders   had    followed   the   army   from 
Almeida,  three  twenty-four  pound  howitaers  were 
famished  by  the  field  artiUery,  and  the  battering-  ^^» 

ttain  used  by  Hill  at  Almaraz  had  passed  the 
bridge  of  Alcantara  the  11th.     The  strength  of  the  fcnrts  had 
been  underrated;  they  contained  eight  hundred  men,  and 
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Wellington's  it  was  said  thirteen  convents  and  twenty-two 
Despatch,  Colleges  had  been  destroyed  for  their  construe- 
MSS.  tion.      San  Vincente,  so  called  from  the   large 

convent  it  enclosed,  was  the  key-fort,  and  situated  on  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  overhanging  the  Tonnes.  Irregular  in  form 
but  well  flanked,  it  was  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  the 
other  forts,  called  St  Cajetano  and  La  Merced;  these  also 
stood  on  high  ground,  and  though  smaller  than  San  Vincente 
and  of  a  square  form,  had  good  bomb-proofs  and  deep  ditches 
with  perpendicular  scarps  and  counterscarps. 

In  the  night  of  the  17th  colonel  Burgoyne,  the  engineer 
directing  the  siege,  commenced  a  battery  for  eight  guns  a% 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  maiiiL 
wall  of  Vincente ;  and  as  the  ruins  of  the  destroyed  convents 
rendered  it  impossible  to  excavate,  earth  was  brought  from  a 
distance,  but  the  moon  was  up,  the  night  short,  the  enemy's 
musketry  heavy,  the  workmen  of  the  sixth  division  in* 
experienced,  and  at  daybreak  the  battery  was  still  imperfect* 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  attach  the  miner  secretly  to 
the  counterscarp,  and  when  the  vigilance  of  a  trained  dog 
baffled  this  the  attempt  was  openly  made,  but  a  plunging  fire 
from  the  top  of  the  convent  stopped  progress. 

On  the  18th  eight  hundred  Germans,  placed  in  the  ruins, 
mastered  all  the  enemy's  fire  save  that  from  loop-holes,  and 
colonel  May,  directing  the  artillery  service,  placed  two  field- 
pieces  on  a  neighbouring  convent  called  San  Bernardo,  over- 
looking the  fort. 

In  the  night  the  first  battery  was  armed,  covering  for  two 
field-pieces  as  a  counter-battery  was  raised  a  little  to  its  right, 
and  a  second  battery  for  two  howitzers  was  constructed  on 
the  Cajetano  side  of  the  ravine.  Next  morning  seven  guns 
opened,  and  at  nine  o'clock  had  cut  away  the  wall  to  the 
level  of  the  counterscarp.  The  second  breaching  battery 
which  saw  lower  down  the  scarp  then  commenced  its  fire ; 
but  the  iron  howitzers  were  unmeet  for  battering  ordnance, 
and  the  enemy's  musketry  knocked  down  a  captun  and 
twenty  gunners;  ammunition  also  was  scarce,  and  as  the 
French  could  easily  cut  off  the  breach  in  the  night  the 
fire  ceased. 
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The  20th  at  mid-day  colonel  Dickson  arrived  with  more 
iron  howitzers  from  EItbs,  and  the  second  battery,  reinforced 
with  additional  pieces,  revived  its  fire  agunst  a  re-entering 
angle  of  the  convent  a  little  beyond  the  former  breach.  The 
wdl  was  soon  broken  and  a  huge  cantle  of  the  convent  with 
its  roof  went  to  the  ground,  crushing  many  of  the  garrison 
and  laying  bare  the  inside  of  the  building:  carcases  were 
immediately  thrown  into  the  opening  to  bum  the  convent, 
but  the  enemy  maintained  the  post  and  extinguished  the 
flames.  A  lieutenant  and  fifteen  gunners  were  lost  this  day 
on  the  side  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  ammunition  being  nearly 
gone  the  attack  was  suspended  until  fresh  stores  could  come 
up  from  Almeida. 

During  the  progress  of  this  siege  the  general  aspect  of 
afiiedrs  had  materially  changed  on  both  sides.  Wellington 
had  been  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the  forts,  and  inter* 
cepted  returns  of  Soult  and  Marmont's  armies  now  proved 
they  also  were  far  stronger  than  he  had  expected:  at  the 
same  time  he  heard  of  Ballesteros's  defeat  at  Bomos,  and  of 
Slade's  unfortunate  cavalry  action  at  Maguilla.  He  had 
calculated  on  Bonnet  holding  the  Asturias,  but  that  general 
was  in  full  march  for  Leon ;  Caffarelli  also  was  preparing  to 
reinforce  Marmont  and  the  brilliant  prospect  of  the  campaign 
was  suddenly  clouded.  On  the  other  hand,  Bonnet  having 
relinquished  the  Asturias  after  six  days'  occupation  three 
thousand  Qallicians  were  in  that  province  and  in  communica* 
tion  with  the  seventh  army,  and  the  maritime  expedition 
under  Fopham  had  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Biscay.  Nor  was 
the  king's  situation  agreeable.  The  partidas  intercepted  hia 
despatches  so  surely  that  it  was  the  19th  ere  Marmont's 
letter,  announcing  Wellington's  advance  and  saying  Hill  also 
was  in  march  for  the  north,  reached  Madrid.  Soult  had 
detained  Drouet,  Suchet  would  only  send  one  brigade  towards 
Madrid,  and  Caffarelli,  angry  that  Palombini  should  march 
upon  the  capital  instead  of  Burgos,  kept  back  the  divisions 
promised  to  Marmont.  Joseph  then  seeing  he  must  depend 
on  his  own  force,  gave  orders  to  blow  up  Mirabete  and 
abandon  La  Mancha  on  one  side,  and  the  forts  of  Somosierra 
and  Buitrago  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to  unite  the  army  of 
the  centre. 
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A  detadimeiit  under  colonel  Koizet,  anployed  to  destroy 
3ui<arag0y  was  attacked  on  hiB  return  by  the  Ikipecmado,  but 
Noizet,  an  able  officer,  defeated  him  and  reached  Madrid  with 
little  loss.  Falombini's  march  was  then  hastened,  and  impe- 
rative  orders  directed  Soult  to  said  ten  thousand  men  to 
Toledo.  The  garrison  of  Segovia  was  reinforced,  Marmont 
was  informed  of  Hill's  true  portion,  and  the  king  advised 
him  to  give  battle  to  Wellington,  for  he  supposed  the  latter 
to  have  only  eighteen  thousand  English  troops:  but  he  had 
twenty-four  thousand,  and  had  yet  left  Hill  so  strong  that  he 
desired  him  to  fight  Drouet  if  occasion  required.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  Marmont  united  at  Fuente  d  Sauco  on  the 
20th,  four  divisions  of  infeuitry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry^ 
fiiniishing  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  with  which 
he  marched  to  the  succour  of  the  forts.  His  approach  over 
an  open  country  was  descried  fat  off,  and  a  brigade  of  the 
fifth  division  was  unmediately  drawn  frcfm  the  siege,  the 
battering-train  was  sent  across  the  Tonnes,  and  the  army 
formed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  top  of  the  Christoval 
height 

This  position  was  about  four  miles  laag  and  well  defined^ 
the  ascent  in  front  steq>  and  tangled  with  hollow  roads  and 
stone  enclosures  attached  to  villages;  the  summit  was  broad, 
even,  and  covered  with  ripe  com;  the  right  was  flanked  by 
the  upper  Tonnes,  the  left  dipped  into  the  country  bordering 
the  lower  Tonnes,  for  in  passing  Salamanca  that  river  makes 
a  sweep  round  the  back  of  the  position.  The  infantry  heavy 
cavalry  and  guns  crowned  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  but 
the  li^t  cavalry  fell  back  from  the  front  to  the  low  country 
on  the  left,  where  there  was  a  small  stream  and  a  marshy 
flat  The  villages  of  Yillares  and  Monte  Bubio  were  behind 
the  left  of  the  position — ^the  village  of  Cabrerizos  marked  the 
extreme  right,  though  the  hill  still  trended  up  the  river. 
The  villages  of  Christoval,  OastLllanos,  and  Moresco,  nearly  in 
a  line,  were  in  £ront  below,  but  the  last  was  within  the  allies' 
ground  and  the  position  completely  commanded  all  the 
country  for  many  miles :  the  heat  was  excessive  and  there  was 
neither  shade,  nor  fuel  to  cook  with,  nor  any  water  nearer 
than  the  Torrnes. 
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About  fiye  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  enemy's  iionemen 
approached,  pointing  towards  the  left  of  the  position  as  if  to 
turn  it  bj  the  lower  Tormes,  whereupon  the  British  light 
caTftlij  made  a  short  forward  movement  and  a  partial  charge 
took  places  but  the  French  opened  six  guns  and  the  English 
retired  to  tiieir  own  ground  near  Monte  Bnbio  and  Yillares. 
The  light  division,  which  was  held  in  reserve  on  the  summit, 
iramediatelj  closed  towards  the  left  of  the  position,  but  when 
the  ^emy  halted  returned  to  its  former  ground  in  the  centre* 
MarmoDt's  main  body  had  meanwhile  borne  in  <me  dark 
voloffle  against  the  right  and  halting  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
position  sent  a  flight  of  shells  on  to  the  summit,  nor  did  this 
fire  cease  until  the  French  general,  driving  hack  all  the  out- 
posts, had  obtained  possession  of  Moresco  and  established 
hiiQself  behind  the  village  and  Castellanos  within  gunnghot  of 
tte  allies.  That  night  the  English  general  slept  on  the 
ground  amongst  the  troops,  and  at  die  first  streak  of  light  the 
aimies  were  again  under  arms.  Soon  some  signals  were  inter- 
dianged  between  Marmont  and  the  forts,  yet  both  sides  were 
qniet  until  erening,  when  Wellington  detached  the  sixty- 
eighth  regiment  to  drive  the  French  from  Moresco.  This 
attack  succeeded,  but  the  troops  being  recalled  just  as  day- 
light failed,  a  body  of  Frendi,  coming  unperodved  through  the 
standing  com,  broke  into  the  village  as  the  British  were  col- 
lecting their  posts  £rom  the  different  avenues,  and  did  con- 
sidetable  execution.  In  the  skirmish  an  officer  named  Mackay 
being  suddenly  surrounded  refused  to  surrender,  and  singly 
%hting  against  a  multitude  received  more  wounds  than  the 
hninan  £rame  was  thought  capable  of  sustaining,  yet  he  still 
lives  to  show  his  honourable  scars. 

On  the  22nd  three  divisions  of  in&nl^  and  a  brigade  of 
c&vahy  joined  Marmont,  who,  having  now  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand men  in  hand,  extended  his  left  and  seized  a  part  of  the 
height  in  advance  of  the  allies'  right  wing,  from  whence  he 
ooold  discern  the  whole  of  their  order  of  battle  and  attack 
their  right  on  even  terms.  But  then  Graham  with  the  seventh 
division  dislodged  the  French  by  a  i^iarp  skirmish  before 
they  could  be  formidably  reinforced,  and  that  ni^t  Marmont 
irithdrew  £rc»n  his  dangerous  position  to  scmie  bights  about 
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six  miles  in  his  rear.  It  was  thought  his  tempestuous  adTance 
to  Moresoo  with  sndi  an  inferior  force  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  should  haye  been  his  ruin.  Wellington  saw  this  error, 
hut  argued,  that  if  the  French  marshal  came  to  fight  it  was 
better  to  defend  a  very  strong  position  than  to  descend  and 
combat  in  the  plain,  seeing  that  his  superiorit  j  was  not  such 
as  to  insure  a  victory  decisive  of  the  campaign;  and  in  case  of 
failure  a  retreat  across  the  Tonnes  would  have  been  very  diffi* 
cult.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  there  was  at  first  some 
confusion  amongst  the  allies  before  the  troops  of  the  different 
nations  could  form  thdr  order  of  battle, — ^that  the  descent  of 
the  mountain  towards  the  enemy  was  by  no  means  easy, 
because  of  the  walls  and  the  two  villages  which  covered  the 
French  front, — and  that  Marmont,  who  had  plenty  of  guns, 
and  troops  extremely  ready  of  movement,  could  also  have 
evaded  the  action  until  night  This  reasoning,  good  on  the 
20th  was  not  so  on  the  21st.  The  allies,  whose  infantry  was 
a  third  more  and  their  cavalry  three  times  as  numerous  and 
much  better  mounted  than  the  French,  might  then  have  been 
poured  down  by  all  the  roads  passing  over  the  position  at  day* 
break,  and  Marmont,  turned  on  both  flanks  and  followed 
vehemently,  could  never  have  made  his  retreat  to  the  Douro 
through  the  open  country :  on  the  22nd  however  when  the 
French  general  had  received  his  other  divisions  the  chances 
were  no  longer  the  same. 

Marmont's  new  position  was  skilfully  chosen.  One  flank 
rested  on  Cabeza  Yellosa,  the  other  at  Huerta,  the  centre  was 
at  Aldea  Rubia.  His  right  was  refused  and  he  abandoned  the 
Toro  road,  but  he  covered  that  of  Tordesillas,  commanded  the 
ford  of  Huerta  with  his  left,  and  could  pass  the  Tormes  to 
operate  by  the  other  bank  and  communicate  with  his  forts. 
Wellington  made  corresponding  dispositions,  closing  up  his 
left  towards  Moresco,  and  pushing  the  light  division  along  the 
salient  part  of  his  position  to  Aldea  Lengua  overhanging  a 
ford,  which  was  however  scarcely  practicable  at  this  period. 
Oraham  with  two  divisions  was  placed  at  the  fords  of  Santa 
Marta,  and  the  heavy  German  cavalry  under  Bock  crossed  the 
Tormes  to  watch  the  ford  of  Huerta:  by  this  disposition  the 
allies  covered  Salamanca  and  could  operate  on  either  ude  of 
the  Tormes  on  a  shorter  line  than  the  French. 
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On  the  23rd  the  two  lurmies  remained  tnmquily  but  at 
break  of  day  on  the  24th  some  dropping  pistol-shotSy  and 
now  and  then  a  shout,  came  famdj  from  the  mist  which 
covered  the  lower  ground  beyond  the  river;  the  heavy  sound 
of  artillery  succeeded,  and  the  hissing  of  the  bullets  as  they  cut 
through  the  thickened  atmosphere  plainly  said  the  French  were 
over  the  Tormes.  Soon  the  fog  dispersed  and  the  Oermaa 
horsemen  were  seen  in  dose  order,  retiring  before  twelve  thou* 
sand  French  infieuitry  who  were  marching  steadily  onwards. 
At  intervals  twenty  guns  would  start  forwards  and  send  their 
bullets  whistling  and  tearing  up  the  ground  beneath  the 
Germans,  while  scattered  parties  of  light  cavalry,  scouting  out^ 
capped  all  the  hills  in  succession  and  peering  abroad  gave 
signals  to  the  main  body*  Wellington  immediately  sent 
Graham  across  the  river  by  the  fords  of  Santa  2klarta  with  the 
first  and  seventh  divisions  and  Le  Marchant's  brigade  of  Eng* 
lish  cavalry;  then  concentrating  the  rest  of  the  army  between 
Cabrerizos  and  Moresco  awaited  his  adversary's  progress. 
Bock  continued  his  retreat  in  the  same  fine  and  equable  order, 
regardless  alike  of  the  cannonade  and  of  the  light  horsemen  on 
his  flanks,  until  the  enemy's  scouts  had  gained  a  height  above 
Oalvarisa  Abaxo,  from  whence,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles, 
they  for  the  first  time  perceived  Graham's  twelve  thousand 
men  and  eighteen  guns  on  an  order  of  battle  perpendicular  to 
the  Tormes.  From  the  same  point  also  Wellington's  heavy 
columns  were  to  be  seen  clustering  on  the  height  above  the 
fords  of  Santa  Marta,  and  the  light  division  was  descried  at 
Aldea  Lengua,  ready  either  to  advance  against  the  French 
troops  left  on  the  position  of  Aldea  Rubia,  or  to  pass  the  river 
to  the  aid  of  Graham.  At  this  apparition  Marmont  faced  about, 
repassed  the  Tormes  and  resumed  his  former  ground. 

Wellington's  dispositions  were  very  skilful,  but  it  would 
seem  that  imwilling  to  stir  before  the  forts  fell  he  had  again 
refused  the  advantage  of  the  moment.  Befiised,  not  misjudged 
the  occasion,  since  the  whole  theatre  of  operation  was  dis- 
tinctiy  seen  from  St.  Christoval  and  he  had  passed  many  hours 
in  earnest  observation.  His  faculties  were  indeed  so  fresh  and 
vigorous,  that  after  the  day's  work  he  wrote  a  detailed  memoir 
upon  the  proposal  for  establishing  a  bank  in  Portugal,  treating 
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that  and  other  fiauidal  sdiemes  in  all  tbeir  bearings  with 
a  master  hand.  Against  his  deliberate  decision  therefore  the 
following  criticism  must  be  advanced. 

Marmont  had  the  best  ford  to  pass  the  Tonnes,  the  allies 

had  a  greater  nnmber  of  f<Mrcb  and  a  shorter  line  of  operations. 

Oraham  by  yigcwoiislj  attacking  the  French  on  the  left  bank, 

might  hare  driTcn  them  npon  the  single  ford  of  Huerta  if 

not  reinforced  firom  the  heights  of  Aldea  Rnbia. 

piaa  8,        -Q^  ^jj^  |j]i^  could  also  have  been  reinforced  by 

Page  286.  '^ 

the  fords  of  Santa  Marta  and  those  of  Cabrerizos, 
and  even  l^  that  of  Aldea  Lengna,  although  it  was  not  good 
at  this  early  season;  a  partial  victory  wonld  then  have  be^i 
achieved,  or  a  general  battle  brongbt  on  when  the  French,  dis* 
advantageouriy  co<^>ed  np  in  the  loop  of  the  Tonnes,  would 
have  had  no  escape  if  defeated.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  they 
could  have  avoided  a  serious  defeat,  if  Wellington  had  moved 
with  all  the  troops  cm  the  right  bank  against  the  divisions 
left  on  the  hill  of  Aldea  Rubia ;  for  their  army  would  have  been 
separated,  one  part  on  the  hither  one  on  the  further  bank  of 
the  Tormes.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Marmont  hoped  to 
draw  the  whole  of  the  allies  across  the  river,  when  he  would 
have  seised  the  position  of  Christoval,  raised  the  siege  and 
maintained  the  line  of  the  Tormes.  He  could  hardly  have 
expected  Wellingt<m  to  commit  so  gross  an  error.  It  is  more 
likely  that  holding  his  own  army  to  be  the  quickest  of  move- 
ment, his  object  was  to  separate  the  allies'  force  in  the  hox)es 
of  gaining  some  partial  advantage  to  enable  him  to  communi- 
cate with  his  forts,  which  were  now  in  great  danger. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd  the  heavy  guns  were  brought  to 
the  right  of  the  Tormes,  and  a  third  battery  to  breach  San 
Cajetano  was  armed  with  four  pieces,  but  the  line  of  firing 
being  oblique  only  beat  down  the  parapet  and  knocked  away 
the  palisades.  Time  however  pressed  and  the  escaladie  of 
that  fort  and  La  Merced  was  ordered.  It  commenced  at  ten 
o'clock  and  in  half  an  hour  failed  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  and  c^icers :  the  wounded  were  brought  oft 
next  day  under  truce  and  the  enemy  bad  all  the  credit  of  the 
fight.  It  is  said  general  Bowes  deranged  the  engineer's  plan 
and  caused  the  assault  to  fiiil.    It  might  be  so,  but  he  died 
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nobl J.  His  rank  was  abore  the  leading  of  so  small  a  part  j, 
be  was  earij  wounded,  and  while  having  his  wound  dressed 
bearing  that  the  tro<^  were  yieldiBg»  re  turned  to  the  fight 
and  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  breach. 

The  siege  being  nowsoiqpended  £6r  want  of  ammunition  the 
gnns  were  sent  across  the  riyer,  but  immediatelj  brought  back 
in  consequence  of  Marmont  operating  oa  the  left  bank. 
Certain  vrorka  were  howcfrer  pushed  forward  to  cut  the  com-^ 
mnmcaticm  between  the  forts,  and  the  miner  was  attached  to 
the  cliff<miirfiidi  La  Mevced  stood;  the  final  success  waa  not 
however  influenced  by  these  operations  and  they  need  no 
further  notice.  The  26th  ammimition  arriyed  firom  Almeida^ 
the  second  and  third  batteriea  were  re-armed,  the  field-pieces 
agam  placed  in  the  convent  of  San  Bernardo^  and  the  iron 
howitzers^  throwing  hot  shot,  set  the  convent  of  San  Yinoente 
cm  fire  in  several  places.  The  gartison  extinguished  the  flames 
and  this  balanced  combat  continued  during  the  night,  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  fire  of  both  batteries  being  redou- 
bled, San  Yincente  was  in  a  Maze,  the  breach  of  San  Cajetano 
improved,  and  when  a  firesh  storming  party  was  assemUed 
the  wlnte  flag  waved  firom  the  latter.  A  negotiation  ensued, 
but  Wellington  judging  it  an  artifice  to  gain  time  ordered 
the  assault;  then  S«q  (>jetano  scarcely  fired  a  shot  and  the 
flames  at  San  Yincente  ]«evented  defence.  Seven  hundred 
prisoners,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  provisions  arms  and 
dothing,  and  a  secure  passage  over  the  Tormes,  were  the 
immediate  fruits  of  this  capture  not  the  less  {ttized  that  the 
breaches  were  found  to  be  more  formidable  than  those  of 
Bodrigo,  and  the  assault  might  have  fiuled  if  the  garrison  had 
gained  time  to  extinguish  the  flames  in  San  Yincente.  The 
allies  lost  ninety  killed,  and  their  whole  loss  since  the  passage 
of  the  Tormes  was  nearly  ^re  hmidred,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  sixty  fell  outside,  the  rest  in  the  mege. 

Mamumt  had  allotted  fifteen  days  oi  resistanoe,  but  from 
the  &dlity  with  vdiich  San  Yincente  caught  fire  five  would 
have  be^i  too  many  if  ammunition  had  not  fiiiled.  He  would 
however  have  fought  on  the  23rd,  when  his  force  waa  united^ 
had  henot  heard  from  Cafiar^  that  a  powerful  body  of 
in&ntry,  with  twenty-two  guns  and  all  the  cavalry  of  thf 
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north,  were  in  march  to  join«  This  it  was  which  sent  bim  to 
the  heights  of  Yilla  Bubia  to  avoid  a  premature  action;  but 

on  the  evening  of  the  26th  signals  from  the  forts 
fidentiai  *  indicated  that  they  could  still  hold  out  three  days, 
narteTi^      and  2i£annont,  from  fresh  intelligence,  no  longer 

expecting  Caffiurelli's  troops  resolved  to  give  battle 
on  the  28th.  The  fedl  of  the  forts,  made  known  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  agun  changed  this  determination,  and  withdraw- 
ing his  garrison  from  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes  he 
retreated  during  the  night  towards  the  Duero  by  the  roads  of 
Tordesillas  and  Toro. 

Wellington  immediately  destroyed  the  works  at  Alba  and 
Salamanca,  and  following  by  easy  marches  encamped  on  the 
Guarena  the  30th.  Next  day  he  reached  the  Trabancos,  his 
advanced  guard  being  at  Nava  del  Rey.  On  the  2nd  he 
passed  the  Zapardiel  in  two  colunms,  the  right  marching  by 
Medina  del  Campo,  the  left  following  the  advanced  guard 
towards  Rueda.  From  this  place  the  French  rear<guard  was 
cannonaded  and  driven  upon  the  main  body,  then  filing  over 
the  bridge  of  Tordesillas.  Some  were  killed,  some  made  pri- 
soners, but  there  was  great  confusion  and  a  heavy  disaster 
would  have  be&llen  the  French,  if  the  English  general  had  not 
been  deceived  by  &lse  information  that  they  had  broken  the 
bridge  the  night  before.  For  as  he  knew  by  intercepted 
letters  that  Marmont  intended  to  take  a  position  near  Torde- 
sillas, this  report  made  him  suppose  the  enemy  already  over 
the  Duero,  and  his  troops  were  not  sufficiently  concentrated 
for  an  attack. 

Marmonthad  fortified  posts  at  Zamora  and  Toro,  had  broken 
Han  9,  p.  258.  ^®  bridges  at  those  places  at  Puente  Duero  and  at 

Tudela,  preserving  only  that  of  TordesiUas ;  he  now 
posted  his  left  at  Simancason  theHsuerga,  which  was  unfordable, 
and  the  bridges  at  that  place  and  Yalladolid  commanded  by  for- 
tified posts.  His  centre  was  at  Tordesillas,  very  numerous, ^his 

right  was  on  heights  opposite  Folios.  His  position  was  strcNig, 
but  the  third  division,  now  under  general  Fakenham,  imme- 
diately seized  the  ford  of  Polios,  which  gave  a  command  of  the 
river  there,  because  there  was  a  plain  between  it  imd  the 
i^emy's  heights.  This  ford  was  however  difficult  and  insufficient 
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for  passing  the  whole  army:  wherefore  head-^uarten  were 
fixed  at  Rneda,  and  the  troops  disposed  in  a  compact  form* 
The  head  was  placed  in  opposition  at  the  ford  of  Folios  and 
the  bridge  of  TordesiUas,  the  rear  oocapied  Medina  del  Campo 
and  other  points  on  the  Zapardiel  and  Trabanoos  riyers,  to 
meet  any  movement  from  the  YaUadolid  side.  Marmont^s 
line  from  YaUadolid  to  Zamora  was  sixty  mUes,  from  Siman* 
cas  to  Toro  above  thirty;  bnt  the  actual  occupation  was  only 
twelve;  for  the  bend  of  the  river  gave  him  the  chord,  the 
allies  the  arc>  and  the  fords  were  few  and  difficult.  The 
advantage  was  therefore  on  his  side,  but  to  comprehend  the  true 
position  the  secondary  coincident  operations  must  be  known. 

Following  their  orderSi  Silveira  had  filed  up  the  Duero  to 
the  Esla  river  menacing  the  French  communications  with 
Benevente,  while  d'Urban  passed  the  Duero  below  Zamora 
on  the  25th  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  the  French 
army  and  that  place.  When  Marmont  fdl  back  from  Aldea 
Bnbia,  d'Urban  recrossed  at  Fresno  de  la  Ribera  to  avoid 
being  crushed,  yet  immediately  afterwards  advanced  beyond 
Toro  to  Castramonte,  behind  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's 
new  position ;  and  Wellington  designed  that  Castanos,  after 
investing  Astorga,  should  come  down  by  Benevente  and  con- 
nect himself  with  Silveira.  This  operation,  without  disarrange 
ing  the  siege  of  Astorga,  would  have  placed  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  infantry  cavalry  and  artillery  behind  the  Esla, 
having  secure  lines  of  retreat  and  consequently  able  to  check 
the  enemy's  foraging  parties  and  reduce  him  to  live  upon  his 
fixed  magazines,  which  were  scanty:  the  following  Spanish 
procrastination  marred  the  able  combination. 

Castanos,  by  help  of  the  succours  received  from  England, 
had  assembled  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Ponteferada  under 
the  command  of  Santocildes;  but  he  pretended  he  had  no 
battering  guns  until  sir  Howard  Douglas  pointed  them  out  in 
the  arsenal  of  Ferrol,  and  showed  him  how  to  convey  them  to 
the  frontier.  Then  Santocildes  moved  slowly,  and  when 
Bonnet's  retreat  from  the  Asturias  was  known,  eleven  thousand 
men  invested  Astorga,  and  four  thousand  marched  to  Bene* 
vente  when  Marmont  had  recalled  his  detachments  from  that 
side.      The  battering4rain  only  reached  Yilla  Franca  del 
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Bierzo  on  the  Ist  of  July.;  jet  the  guerilla  chie^  Marquinez, 
i^peiu?ed  about  Faiencia^  and  the  other  partidas  of  Castille 
acting  on  a  line  from  Leon  to  Segovia  intercepted  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  king,  and  secured  the  Campo  de  Tierraa 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  Qallidan  army; — and  to  the  surprise 
of  the  allies,  who  had  so  oft^i  heard  of  the  enemy's  terrible 
devastations  that  they  expected  to  find  Gastille  a  desert,  those 
vast  plains  and  undulating  hills  were  covered  with  ripe  com 
or  fruitful  vines,  and  the  villages  bore  few  marks  of  the 
ravages  of  war. 

It  has  been  before  shown  that  three  thousand  OaUicians 
entored  the  Asturias,  and  in  concert  with  the  seventh  army 
had  harassed  Bonnet's  retreat  from  thi^  kingdom ;  and  though 
the  French  general  forced  his  way  by  the  eastern  passes  to 
Aguikr  del  Gampo,  and  diased  the  naghbouring  bands  away, 
his  movement  was  one  of  the  great  errors  of  the  campaign. 

Napoleon  and  Wellington  felt  alike  the  importance 
1^^^  of  holding  the  Asturias  at  this  period.  The  one 
^^'  ,  directed  they  should  be  retained,  the  other  calca- 
Secret  Itted  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and  the  judgment 

gH^atchea.      ^f  |j^  y^^  quickly  made  manifest.  For  the  Gallic 

cians,  who  would  not  have  dared  to  quit  the  Bierzo 
if  Bonnet  had  masaced  thdr  province  by  Lugo  or  by  the  coast 
line,  invested  Astorga  the  moment  he  quitted  tiie  Asturias. 
And  the  padidas  of  the  north,  who  had  been  very  mudi 
depressed  by  Mina's  defeat,  recovering  courage,  moved  towards 
the  coast,  where  Popham's  expedition  which  sailed  on  the 
18th  of  June  from  Coruila  soon  i^peared,  a  formidable  spec- 
tacle, for  there  were  five  sail  of  the  line  with  fifteen  frigates 
and  brigs.  Lesquito  was  immediately  attacked  on  the  sea- 
bord  by  this  squadron,  on  the  laiMi  side  by  the  Pastor,  and 
when  captain  Bouveriegot  a  gun  up  to  breach  the  ccmvent  the 
Spanish  chief  assaulted :  he  was  repulsed,  but  the  garrison,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  surr^dered  to  the  squadron  the 
22nd,  and  on  the  two  following  days  Bermeo  and  Palenda  felL 
The  partidas  £uled  to  appear  at  Guetari%  yet  Castro  and 
Portagalete  in  the  Bilbao  river  were  attacked  the  6th  of  July 
in  concert  with  Longa,  and  thou^  the  latter  was  rebuffed  at 
Bnbao  the  squadron  took  Castra    The  enemy  recovered  some 
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of  tlidr  postB  the  lOthySudthe  19ihHiiia  and  Pastor  coming 
down,  to  oo-operate  againat  Qoeteria  were  beateo,  and  the 
Kitish  aeamctt  were  driven  to  tlieir  Yeesels  with  tbe  loss  of 
thirty  men  and  two  guns. 

It  was  the  opini<tt  of  general  Cairol  who  aooompanied 
this  expedition  that  the  pkn  of  ^^Msnitiona  w|ui  iU-arnuaged, 
but  the  local  aacceaBes  merit  no  attention^  the  great  object  of 
distracting  the  enemy  was  obtained  Caffiirelli  heard  at  the 
same  moment  that  Palombini's  division  had  been  called  to 
Madrid^ — that  Bonnet  had  abandoned  the  Astnrias^— that  a 
Gallician  division  had  entered  that  province, — ^that  a  powerful 
jEngliflh  fleet  containing  troops  was  on  the  coast  aiul  acting 
in  concert  with  all  the  partidas  of  the  north, — that  the 
seventh  army  was  menacing  Buigos  and  the  whole  country 
was  in  commotion.  Trembling  for  his  own  districts  he 
instantly  arrested  the  march  of  the  divisions  destined  for  Mar- 
mont  j  and  although  the  king,  who  saw  very  clearly  the  real 
object  of  the  maritime  expedition,  reiterated  the  orders  to 
march  upon  Segovia  or  Cuellar  with  a  view  to  reinforce  either 
the  army  of  the  centre  or  the  army  of  Portugal,  Caffarelli 
delayed  obedience  until  the  13th  of  July,  and  then  sent  but 
eighteen  hundred  cavalry  and  twenty  guns. 

Bonnet's  movement,  which  only  brought  a  reinlbroement  of 
six  thousand  infantry  to  Marmont,  Urns  kept  away  Caffiurelli's 
troops,  twelve  thousand  of  all  arms,  uncovered  the  whole 
Fraich  line  of  communication  and  caused  the  siege  of  Astorga 
to  be  commenced.  And  while  Bonnet  was  in  march  by 
Pallida  and  Yalladolid  to  the  position  of  Tordesillas,  the 
king  heard  of  Marmont's  retreat  from  the  Tonnes  and  that 
an  Englidi  column  menaced  Arevalo;  wherefore  not  being 
ready  to  move  with  the  army  of  the  centre  and  fearing  for 
Avila  he  withdrew  the  garrison  from  that  place,  and  thus 
lost  his  direct  line  of  correspondence  with  the  army  of  Por- 
tugal, because  Segovia  was  environed  by  the  partidafl.  In 
this  state  of  affairs  ndiher  Wellington  nor  2i£armont  had 
reason  to  fight  upon  the  Du^ro.  The  latter  because  his  posi- 
tion was  so  strong  he  could  safely  wait  for  Bonnet's  and 
Cafiardli's  troops,  and  meanwhile  the  king  could  operate 
against  the  allies'  communications.     The  former  because  he 
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could  not  attack  tbe  French  except  at  great  disadvantage; 
for  tlie  fords  were  little  known,  and  that  of  PoUos  deep.  To 
pass  the  river  there  and  form  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy's 
left,  without  other  combinations,  promised  nothing  but  defeat, 
and  the  staff-officers  sent  to  examine  the  course  of  the  river 
reported  the  advantage  of  ground  to  be  entirely  on  the 
enemy's  side,  except  at  Castro  Nuno,  half-way  between  Polios 
and  Toro. 

"While  the  French  commanded  the  bridge  at  Tordesillas  no 
attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  could  be  safe,  seeing 
that  Marmont  might  fall  on  the  allies'  front  and  rear  if  the 
operation  was  within  his  reach;  if  beyond  his  reach,  that  is 
to  say  near  Zamora,  he  could  cut  their  communication  with 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  yet  preserve  his  own  with  Caffarelli  and 
the  king.  Wellington  therefore  resolved  to  wait  until  the 
fords  should  become  lower,  or  the  combined  operations  of  the 
Gkdlicians  and  partidas  should  compel  Marmont  to  detach 
men  or  dislodge  for  want  of  provisions.  In  this  view  he 
urged  Santocildes  to  press  the  siege  of  Astorga  vigorously, 
and  send  every  man  he  could  spare  down  the  Esla.  An 
intercepted  letter  gave  hopes  that  Astorga  would  surrender 
on  the  7th,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  device  to  keep  the 
Gallicians  in  that  quarter,  for  it  was  in  no  danger,  and  San- 
tocOdes,  expecting  its  fall,  would  not  detach  men.  However 
the  vicinity  of  d'Urban's  cavalry  so  incommoded  the  French 
right  that  Foy  marched  to  drive  them  beyond  the  Esla, 
whereupon  general  Pakenham  crossed  the  ford  of  Polios  with 
some  of  the  third  division  which  quickly  brought  Foy  back, 
and  Marmont  then  endeavoured  to  augment  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  his  cavalry  by  taking  a  thousand  horses  from  the 
infantry  officers  and  the  sutlers. 

On  the  8th  Bonnet  arrived,  and  the  French  marshal 
extending  his  right  to  Toro  commenced  repairing  the  bridge 
there.  Wellington,  in  like  manner,  stretched  his  left  to  the 
Ouarena,  yet  kept  his  centre  still  on  the  Trabancos  and  his 
right  at  Eueda,  with  posts  near  Tordesillas  and  the  ford  of 
Polios.  In  this  situation  the  armies  remained  for  some  days. 
Oraham  and  Picton  had  gone  to  England  in  bad  health,  and 
the  principal  powder  magazine  at  Salamanca  exploded  with 
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hurt  to  many,  bat  no  other  eyents  worth  recording  occorred. 
The  weather  was  fine,  the  country  rich,  the  troops  received 
full  rations,  and  wine  was  so  plentiful  it  was  hard  to  keep  the 
soldiers  sober:  the  caves  of  Bueda,  either  natural  or  cut  in 
the  rock  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  so  immense  and 
so  well  stocked,  that  the  drunkards  of  two  armies  fidled  to 
make  any  very  sensible  diminution  in  the  quantity.  Many 
men  of  both  sides  perished  in  that  labyrinth,  and  on  both 
sides  the  soldiers,  entering  the  river  to  bathe,  held  amicable 
intercourse,  rallying  each  other  about  the  battles  yet  to  be 
fought,  and  the  camps  on  the  banks  of  the  Duero  seemed  at 
times  to  belong  to  one  army:  so  difficult  is  it  to  make  brave 
men  hate  each  other.  The  officers  of  the  allies  were  anxious 
to  receive  the  signal  of  battle,  they  were  discontented  at  its 
being  delayed,  and  many  amongst  them  murmured  that  the 
French  had  been  permitted  to  retreat  from  Christoval.  Hence 
had  Wellington  been  finally  forced  back  to  Portugal  his  repu« 
tation  would  have  been  grievously  assailed  by  his  own  people, 
for  the  majority,  peering  through  their  mbty  politics,  saw 
Paris  in  dim  perspective  and  overlooked  the  enormous  French 
armies  dose  at  hand :  their  genend^s  mind  was  however  filled 
with  care  and  mortification,  and  all  cross  and  evil  circum- 
stances seemed  to  combine  against  him. 

The  mediation  for  the  Spanish  colonies  had  just  failed  at 
Cadiz,  under  circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  that  English 
influence  was  powerless  and  French  influence  increasing  in  the 
Cortes.  Soult  had  twenty-seven  gun-boats  in  the  Trocadero 
canal,  shells  were  cast  day  and  night  into  the  city  and  the 
people  were  alarmed;  two  thousand  French  had  marched  from 
Santa  Maria  to  Seville,  apparently  to  reinforce  Drouet  in 
Estremadura;  Echevaria  had  effected  nothing  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cordoba,  and  French  troops  were  assembling  to  attack 
Ballesteros,  whose  rashness  might  alone  bring  Wellington 
back  to  the  Tagus.  In  the  north  of  Spain  Mina's  defeats 
and  their  influence  upon  the  other  partidas  were  known,  the 
eflect  of  Popham's  operations  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful, 
but  Bonnet's  division  had  arrived  and  the  Oallicians  before 
Astorga  wanted  ammunition.  In  Castillo  the  activity  of  the 
partidas  diminished  when  the  army  crossed  the  Tonnes,  the 
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chieCs  seemed  isdiBed  to  leave  the  ImriJien  of  the  war  to  the 
allies,  and  this  feeling  was  not  confined  to  them.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  fresh  forces  should  be  raised  as  titie  eaezny 
receded  in  this  campaign,  and  clothing  and  equi|Hnent6  sup- 
plied by  England  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  WeUington, 
who  to  avoid  the  burtlien  of  carriage  had  directed  them  to 
C!onma;  jet  now  when  Leon  and  the  Astoiias  were  in  a 
manna:  recovered  no  man  would  serve  volontarilj.  There 
was  great  enthusiasm  in  words,  there  had  always  be^a  so,  but 
the  fighting  men  were  not  increased,  and  even  the  jwrcu- 
mentadas,  many  of  whom  deserted  at  this  time  from  the  king, 
well  clothed  and  soldier-like  m^  refused  to  enter  the  English 
ranks. 

Now  also  came  news  tirnt  lord  William  Bentinck's  plans 
were  altered,  and  intercepted  despati^es  showed  that  the  king 
had  again  ordered  Drouet  to  pass  the  Tagus;  Soult's  resist- 
ance to  this  order  was  not  known,  and  Wellington  th^efore 
saw  Marmont's  army  increase,  heard  that  the  king's  army, 
r^forced  by  Drouet,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  field, — 
that  the  troops  from  Sicily,  upon  whose  operations  he  depended 
to  keep  all  the  army  of  Aragon  in  the  eastern  part  of  Spain 
and  even  to  turn  the  king's  attention  that  way,  were  to  be 
sent  to  Italy, — and  that  two  millions  of  dollars  whidi  be 
hoped  to  have  obtained  at  Gibraltar  had  been  swept  off  by 
l(»rd  William  for  this  Italian  expediti<m,  which  thus  at  once 
deprived  him  of  men  and  money!  The  latter  was  the  most 
serious  blow,  the  promised  remittances  from  England  had  not 
arrived,  the  insufficiency  of  land-carriage  rendered  it  nearly 
impossible  to  feed  the  army  even  on  the  Duero,  and  to  ven- 
ture further  into  Spain  without  money  would  be  akin  to 
madness.  From  Gallicia,  where  no  credit  was  given,  came 
the  supply  of  meat  and  a  stoppage  there  would  have  made 
the  war  itself  stop :  no  greater  error  had  been  committed  by 
the  en^ny  than  delaying  to  conquer  Qallicia,  which  could 
many  times  have  been  done. 

A  credit  of  half  a  million  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  to  answer  certiun  certificates  or  notes  of  hand,  whidi 
the  secret  Spanish  correspondents  promised  to  get  cashed; 
but  this  resource  was  now  suddenly  stopped  by  the  yj^g1i«y^ 
ministers,  who  objected  to  the  irregular  form  of  the  certifi- 
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cates,  because  Wellington  with  his  usual  sagacity  had  adapted 
them  to  the  habits  of  the  people  he  was  to  deal  with !  His 
troops  were  four,  his  staff  six,  his  muleteers  nearly  twelve 
months  in  arrears  of  pay,  and  he  was  in  debt  everywhere,  and 
for  everything.  The  Portuguese  government  was  clamorous 
for  the  subsidy,  Mr.  Stuart  acknowledged  that  its  distress 
was  great,  and  desertion  from  the  Portuguese  troops,  aug- 
menting in  an  alarming  manner,  was  seemingly  increased  by 
severity,  showing  the  miseiy  of  the  soldiers.  Wellington  alone 
maintained  the  army  in  its  forward  position  at  this  time;  for 
he  had  extended  his  commercial  qpecolationB  into  GalUdai 
and  had  persuaded  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Castille  to  give 
up  a  part  of  their  revenue  in  kind  to  the  army,  receiving  bills 
on  the  British  embassy  at  Cadiz  in  return*  But  the  situa- 
tion of  affiurs  may  be  best  learned  from  the  mouths  of  the 


^  The  arrears  of  the  army  are  certainly  getting  to  an  alarm- 
ing pitch,  and  if  it  is  8u£Ebred  to  increase  we  cannot  go  on; 
we  have  only  here  two  brigades  of  infantry  fed  by  our  own 
commissariat,  and  we  are  now  reduced  to  one  of  than,  having 
barely  bread  for  this  day,  and  the  commissaiy  has  not  a 
farthing  of  money.    I  know  not  how  we  shall  get  on  1' 

Such  were  Beresford*s  words  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  on 
the  Idth  Wellington  wrote  even  more  forcibly. 

'  I  have  never,  said  he,  been  in  such  distress  as  at  present^ 
and  some  serious  misfortune  must  happen  if  the  government 
do  not  attend  seriously  to  the  subject  and  supply  us  r^ukrly 
with  money.  The  arrears  and  distresses  of  the  Portuguese 
government  are  a  joke  to  ours,  and  if  our  credit  was  not 
better  than  theirs  we  should  certainly  starve.  As  it  is,  if  we 
don't  find  means  to  pay  our  lulls  for  butcher's  meat  there  will 
be  an  end  to  the  war  at  once.' 

Thus  stript  as  it  w^e  to  the  skin  the  English  g^eral 
was  going  once  more  to  hide  his  n^lr^TiflBg  in  the  mountains 
of  Portugal,  when  Marmont,  proud  of  his  own  unripened  skill 
and  perhaps  from  the  experience  of  San  Christoval  under- 
valuing his  adversary's  tactics,  denrous  also,  it  was  said,  to 
gain  a  victory  without  the  presence  of  a  king,  Marmont, 
pushed  on  by  fate,  madly  broke  the  diain  which  restrained 
his  enemy's  strength. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  Wellington  found  by  the  intercepted  letters  that  the 
king's  orders  for  Drouet  to  cross  the  Tagos  were  imperative, 
he  directed  Hill  to  detach  troops  in  the  same  proportion;  and 
as  tlus  reinforcement^  coming  bj  the  way  of  Alcantara,  could 
reach  the  Duero  as  soon  as  Drouet  could  reach  Madrid,  lie 
hoped  still  to  maintain  the  Tonnes,  if  not  the  Duero,  not- 
withstanding the  king's  power.      For  some    money  long 
expected  from  England  had  at  last  arrived  in  Oporto,  and  he 
thought  the  Ckdlicians  though  inert  must  soon  be  felt  bj  the 
enemy:  moreover  the  harvest  on  the  groxmd,  however  abun- 
dant, could  not  long  feed  the  French  multitudes  if  Drouet  and 
the  king  should  together  join  Marmont.     Fearing  the  action  of 
Joseph's  cavalry,  he  now  ordered  D'Urban's  horsemen  to  join 
the  army  on  the  Duero ;  but  to  understand  the  remarkable 
movements  about  to  commence  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  French  army  from  its  peculiar  organization  could  while 
the  ground  harvest  lasted  operate  without  any  regard  to  lines  of 
communication;  it  had  supports  on  all  sides  and  procured  its 
food  everywhere;  the  troops  were  taught  to  reap  the  stand- 
ing com  and  grind  it  themselves  if  their  cavalry  could  not 
seize  flour  in  the  villages.    This  organization,  approaching 
the  ancient  Roman  military  perfection,  gave  them  great  advan- 
tages; it  baffled  the  irregular  and  threw  the  regular  force  of 
the  allies  entirely  upon  the  defensive;  for  if  their  flanks  were 
turned  a  retreat  only  could  save  the  communications,  but  the 
French  offered  no  point  for  retaliation.    Wherefore,  with  a 
force  composed  of  four  different  nations,  Wellington  was  to 
execute  difficult  evolutions  in  an  open  country,  his  chances  of 
success  being  to  arise  only  from  the  casual  errors  of  his  adver- 
sary, who  was  an  able  general,  knew  the  country  perfectly) 
and  led  an  army,  brave,  excellently  disciplined,  and  of  one 
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nation:   tbe  game  would  have  been  quite  unequal  if  the 
English  had  not  been  so  strong  in  cavalry. 


FRENCH  PASSAGE  OF  THE  DX7BR0. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th  and  16th  Marmont,  who  had  pre- 
yiously  made  several  deoeptive  movements,  concentrated  his 
beautiful  and  gaUant  army  between  Toro  and  the  Homija 
river.  Intercepted  letters,  peasants,  deserters,  and  public  talk 
had  all  for  several  days  assigned  the  former  place  as  his  point 
of  passage.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  English  explor- 
ing officers,  passing  the  Duero  near  Tordesillas,  found  only 
the  garrison  there,  and  the  evening  reports  said  two  French 
divisions  had  already  passed  the  repaired  bridge  of  Toro.  Wei* 
lington  then  united  his  centre  and  left  at  Ganizal  on  the 
Guarena  during  the  night,  intending  to  attack  those  who  had 
passed  at  Toro;  but  as  he  had  still  some  doubts  of  the  enemy's 
real  object  he  left  Cotton  on  the  Trabanoos  with  the  right 
wing,  composed  of  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  and  Anson's 
cavalry.  Meanwhile  Marmont,  recalling  his  troops  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Duero,  returned  to  Tordesillas  and  FoUos, 
passed  that  river  at  those  points  and  occupied  Nava  del  Bey, 
where  his  whole  army  was  concentrated  in  the  evening  of  the 
17th,  some  of  his  divisions  having  marched  forty  nules  and 
some  fifty  miles  without  a  halt.  The  English  cavalry  posts 
were  driven  over  the  Trabancos,  and  advice  of  the  enemy's 
movement  was  instantly  sent  to  Wellington,  but  he  was 
then  near  Toro,  it  was  midnight  ere  the  information  reached 
him,  and  the  troops  under  Ck>tton  remained  near  Castrejon 
behind  the  Trabancos  during  the  night  of  the  17th  witJiout 
orders,  in  a  bad  position,  close  to  the  whole  French  army. 
Wellington  hastening  to  their  aid  in  person  ordered  Bock's 
Le  Marchant's  and  Alten's  brigades  of  cavalry  to  follow  him 
to  Alaejos,  and  the  fifth  division  to  take  post  at  Torrecilla  de 
la  Orden  six  miles  in  rear  of  Castrejon. 

At  daybreak  Cotton's  outposts  were  again  driven  in  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  with  a  troop  of  horse  artil- 
lery immediately  formed  in  front  of  the  two  infantry  divisions, 
which  were  drawn  up,  the  fourth  division  on  the  left,  the  light 
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division  on  the  right,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  eadi 
other  and  separated  by  a  wide  rayine.  The  coontry  ifBS  like 
the  open  downs  of  England,  with  here  and  there  water-gullejs 
dry  hollows  and  bold  naked  heads  of  land;  and  behind  the 
most  prominent  of  these  last,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tra- 
bancos,  lay  the  whole  French  army.  Cott<m  seeing  osly 
horsemen  adranced  with  his  cavalry  again  towards  the  river, 
but  cautiously,  by  his  right,  along  some  high  table-land  and  bis 
troops  were  loet  to  the  view  of  the  infantry,  for  the  morning 
fog  was  thick  on  the  stream  and  nothing  could  be  deseried 
beyond.  Soon  however  the  deep  tones  of  the  artillery  shook 
the  ground,  the  sharp  ring  of  musketry  was  heard  in  the  mist, 
and  the  forty-third  regiment  passed  hastily  through  Castrejon 
to  support  the  advancing  cavalry ;  for  besides  the  ravine  which 
separated  the  fourth  from  the  light  division,  there  was  another 
ravine  with  a  marshy  bottom  between  the  latter  and  the 
cavalry,  and  the  village  of  Castrejon  was  the  only  good  point 
of  passage. 

Now  the  cannonade  became  heavy  and  the  spectacle  sur- 
prisingly beautiful.  The  lighter  smoke  and  mist  curlii^  up 
in  fantastic  pillars  formed  a  huge  and  glittering  dome  tinged 
of  many  colours  by  the  rising  sun;  and  through  the  grosser 
vapour  below  the  restless  horsemen  were  seen  or  lost  as  the 
fiime  thickened  from  the  rapid  play  of  the  guns,  while  the  high 
bluff  head  of  land  beyond  the  Trabancos,  covered  with  French 
troops,  appeared  by  an  optical  deception  dose  at  hand, 
dilated  to  the  size  of  a  mountain,  and  crowned  with  gigantic 
soldiers  who  were  continually  breaking  off  and  sliding  down 
into  the  fight.  Suddenly  a  dismounted  cavalry  c^cer  stalked 
from  the  midst  of  the  smoke  towards  the  line  of  in&ntiy  with 
a  gait  peculiarly  rigid,  and  he  appeared  to  hold  a  bloody 
handkerchief  to  his  heart;  but  that  which  seined  a  cloth 
was  a  broad  and  dreadful  wound,  a  bullet  had  entirely  effaced 
the  flesh  from  his  left  shoulder  and  from  his  breast,  and  had 
carried  away  part  of  his  ribs,  his  heart  was  bared  and  its  move- 
ment plainly  discerned.  It  was  a  piteous  and  yet  a  noble 
sight,  for  his  countenance  though  ghastly  was  firm,  his  step 
scarcely  indicated  weakness,  and  his  voice  never  faltered :  this 
unyiel^ng  man's  name  was  Williams.     He  died  a  short  dis- 
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taaoe  firom  the  field  of  battle^  «ad  it  was  said  ia  the  anna  of 
his  son,  a  joath  of  fourteen  who  had  followed  his  father  to 
the  Peninsula  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  commission,  for  they 
were  not  affluent. 

Cotton  maintained  this  exposed  position  with  skill  and 
resolution  firom  daylight  until  seren  o'clock,  at  whidi  time 
Wdlington  arrired  in  company  with  Beresford,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  enemy's  moyements.  At  this  moment  some 
French  horsemen,  not  many,  broke  suddenly  away  from  the 
head-land  beyond  the  Trabttocos  and  came  gallopii^  on  as  if 
deserting,  but  soon  with  headlong  course  they  mounted  the 
table-land  on  which  Cott(m*8  left  was  posted,  and  drove  a  whole 
line  of  cavalry  skirmishers  back  in  coiifiisi<m«  The  English 
reserves  on  that  side  then  advanced  from  Alaejos,  and  these 
furious  swordsmen,  scattered  by  their  own  charge,  were  in  torn 
driven  back  or  cut  down;  yet  thirty  or  forty,  led  by  a  noble 
officer,  brought  up  their  r^ht  shoiddere  and  came  over  the 
edge  of  the  table-land,  above  the  hoUow  which  separated  the 
British  wings,  at  the  instant  when  Wellington  and  Beres* 
ford  arrived  on  the  same  slope.  Infantry  piquets  were  in 
the  bottom,  and  higher  up  near  the  French  were  two  gons 
covered  by  a  squadron  of  light  cavalry  disposed  in  perfect 
order.  What  the  Frendi  officer  first  saw  this  squadron  he 
reined  in  his  horse  with  difficulty,  his  troopers  gathered  in 
a  confused  body  round  him  seemingly  as  lost  men,  and  the 
British  instantly  charged;  but  with  a  shout  the  gallant  French- 
men soused  down  upon  the  squadron  and  the  latter  turning 
galloped  through  the  guns;  then  the  whole  mass,  friends  and 
enemies,  went  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  bottom,  carrying  away 
lord  Wellinglon  and  Beresford,  who  with  drawn  swords  and 
some  diffienlty  got  clear  of  the  tumuh.  The  French  horse- 
men, when  quite  exhausted,  were  attacked  by  a  reserve 
squadron  and  most  of  them  were  killed,  but  their  indomitable 
leader,  when  assailed  by  three  enemies  at  once  struck  one 
dead  from  his  horse,  and  with  surprising  exertions  saved  him- 
self from  the  other  two,  though  they  rode  hewing  at  him  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Mormont  having  ascertained  that  a  part  only  of  WelHng- 
Um'»  army  was  before  him,  now  crossed  the  Trabancoa  in  two 
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columns,  tmned  the  left  of  the  allies,  and  nuurched  stamight 
upon  the  Gnarena.  The  British  retired  by  Toredlla  de  la 
Orden,  the  fifth  division  in  one  oolnmn  on  the  left,  the  fourth 
division  on  the  right,  the  light  division  on  an  intennediate 
line  nearer  the  enemy,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  flanks  and  rear. 
The  air  was  extremely  snltry,  the  dost  rose  in  clouds  and  the 
dose  order  of  the  troops  rendered  it  oppressive,  but  the  mili- 
tary-spectacle was  strange  and  grand  For  then  were  seen 
the  hostile  columns  of  infantry,  at  only  half  musket-shot  firoia 
each  other,  marching  impetuously  towards  a  common  goal, 
the  oflicers  on  each  side  pointing  forwards  with  their  swords 
touching  thar  caps  and  waving  thar  hands  in  courtesy,  while 
the  Qerman  cavalry,  huge  men  on  huge  horses,  rode  between 
in  a  close  compact  body  as  if  to  prevent  a  collision.  At 
times  the  loud  tones  of  command  to  hasten  the  march  were 
heard  passing  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  and  now  and  then 
the  rushing  sound  of  bullets  came  sweeping  over  the  columns 
whose  violent  pace  was  continually  accelerated.  Thus  moving 
for  ten  miles  and  keeping  the  most  perfect  order  both  parties 
approached  the  Guarena^  when  the  enemy  seeing  the  light 
division,  although  more  in  their  power  than  the  others,  oat- 
stripping  them  in  the  march,  increased  the  fire  of  their  guns 
and  menaced  an  attack  with  infantry.  The  German  cavalry 
instantly  drew  dose  round  a  hollow  dip  of  ground  on  the  left, 
which  offered  the  means  of  baffling  the  enemy's  aim,  the 
column  then  plunged  down  and  ten  minutes  after  was  in  the 
stream  of  the  Guarena  between  Osmo  and  Castrillo:  the  fifth 
division  entered  the  river  at  the  same  time  but  higher  up  on 
the  left,  and  the  fourth  division  passed  it  on  the  right.  The 
soldiers  of  the  light  division,  tormented  by  thirst  yet  long 
used  to  their  enemy's  mode  of  war&re^  drank  as  they  marched, 
but  the  fifth  division  stopped  in  the  river  for  a  few  moments 
and  on  the  instant  forty  French  guns,  gathered  on  the  heights 
above,  sent  a  tempest  of  bullets  amongst  them:  so  nicely 
timed  was  the  operation. 

The  Guarena,  flowing  from  four  distinct  sources  which  unite 
below  Castrillo,  offered  a  very  strong  line  of  defence,  but 
Marmont  hoping  to  carry  it  in  the  first  confusion  of  the  passa^ge 
and  seize  the  table-land  of  Vallesa,  brought  up  his  artiUeiy  to 
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the  front,  and  to  distract  the  allies*  attention  he  directed  Clausel 
to  pnsh  the  head  of  the  right  column  over  the  river  at  Cas-* 
trillo.  But  Wellington,  expecting  him  at  Yallesa  from  the 
first,  had  ordered  the  61iier  divisions  of  his  army  originallj 
assembled  at  Canizal^  to  cross  one  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  river,  and  thej  reached  the  tat>le-land  of  Yallesa  before 
MarmonVs  infimtry,  oppressed  by  the  extreme  heat  and  rapi^ 
dity  of  the  march,  could  muster  in  strength  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  other  branch.  Clausel  sent  Carier's  brigade  of 
cavalry  across  the  stream  at  Castrillo,  supporting  it  with  a 
column  of  infiemtTy,  and  the  fourth  division  had  just  gained 
the  heights  above  Canizal  when  Carier's  horsemen  entered  the 
valley  on  their  leffc,  and  the  infantry  in  one  column  menaced 
their  front.  The  sedgy  banks  of  the  river  would  have  been 
difficult  to  force,  but  Victor  Alten,  a  very  bold  man  in  action^ 
was  slow  to  seize  an  advantage;  he  suffered  the  French  cavalry 
to  cross  and  form  in  considerable  numbers  without  opposi- 
tion, and  then  assailed  them  feebly  with  successive  squadrons 
instead  of  by  regiments.  The  result  was  unfavourable  at 
first.  The  fourteenth  and  the  German  hussars  were  hard« 
pressed,  the  third  dragoons  came  up  in  support  but  were 
immediately  driven  back  again  by  the  fire  of  some  French 
infantry,  and  the  fight  waxed  hot  with  the  others,  many  fell, 
but  finally  Carier  was  wounded  and  taken  and  the  Frendi 
cavalry  retired.  During  this  action  the  twenty- seventh  and 
fortieth  re^ments,  coming  down  the  hill,  broke  the  enemy's 
infantry  also  with  an  impetuous  bayonet  charge,  and  Alten's 
horsemen  sabred  some  of  the  fugitives. 

This  Qombat  cost  the  French,  who  had  advanced  too  far 
without  support,  a  general  and  five  hundred  soldiers;  but 
Marmont,  though  baffled  at  Yallesa  and  beaten  at  Castrillo, 
concentrated  his  army  at  the  latter  place  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hold  both  banks  of  the  Guarena.  Wellington  then  recalled 
his  troops  from  Yallesa,  and  as  the  whole  loss  of  the  allies 
was  not  more  than  six  hundred,  nor  that  of  the  French  more 
than  eight  hundred,  and  both  sides  were  highly  excited,  the 
day  still  young  and  the  positions  although  strong  open  and 
within  canqon-shot,  a  battle  was  expected.  Marmont's  troops 
had  however  been  marching  for  two  days  and  nights  inces- 
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santly,  Wellington's  plan  did  not  admit  of  fighting  unless 
£orced  to  it,  or  under  such  circumstances  as  would  enable  hina 
to  crush  hi^  opponent  and  yet  keep  the  field  afterwards  against 
the  king. 

By  this  series  of  signal  operations,  the  French  marshal  had 
passed  a  great  river,  taken  the  initiatory  movement,  surprised 
the  right  wing  of  the  allies  and  pushed  it  back  above  ten 
miles.  The  advantages  are  however  to  be  traced  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  English  general's  situation  which  have  been 
already  noticed,  and  his  tactical  skill  was  manifested  by  extri- 
cating his  troops  from  their  dangerous  jjosition  at  Castrejon 
without  loss,  aud  without  being  forced  to  fight  a  battle.  He 
appears  to  have  erred  only  in  extending  liis  troops  to  the  right 
when  he  first  reached  the  Duero,  for  seeing  that.  Marmont 
could  at  pleasure  pass  that  river  and  turn  his  flanks,  he  should 
have  remained  concentrated  on  the  Guarena  and  only  x^ushed 
cavalry  posts  to  the  line  of  the  Duero  above  Toro.  Nor 
should  he  have  risked  his  right  wing  so  £Eur  from  his  main 
body  from  the  evening  of  the  16th  to  l^e  morning  of  the 
18th ;  he  could  scarcely  have  brought  it  off  without  severe 
loss  if  Marmont  had  been  stronger  in  cavalry,  and  instead  o£ 
pushing  forwards  at  once  to  the  Guarena  had  attacked  him  on 
the  march.  On  the  other  hand  the  security  of  the  French 
generaFs  movement  from  the  Trabancos  to  the  Guarena 
depended  entirely  on  rapidity;  for  as  his  columns  crossed  the 
open  country  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  march  of  the  allies,  a 
pimple  wheel  by  companies  to  the  right  would  have  formed 
the  latter  in  order  of  battle  on  his  flank,  while  the  four  divi- 
sions already  on  the  Guarena  could  have  met  them  in  front. 

On  the  16th  Marmont  failed  in  a  glaring  manner.  His 
intent  was,  by  menacing  the  communication  with  Salamanca 
and  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  to  force  the  allies  back  and  strike  some 
decisive  blow  during  their  retreat.  Now  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th  he  had  passed  the  Duero  at  Toro,  gained  a  day's 
march,  and  was  then  actually  nearer  to  Salamanca  than  the 
allies  were;  had  he  persisted  Wellington  must  have  fought 
him  to  disadvantage  or  have  given  up  Salamanca,  and  x)assed 
the  Tormes  at  Huerta  to  regain  the  communication  with 
Ciudad  Eodrigo.    This  advantage  Marmont  relinquished,  to 
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make  a  forced  march  of  dgbty  mile»  in  forty-eight  hours,  and 
to  risk  the  execution  of  a  variety  of  nice  and  difficult  evolu- 
tions, in  which  he  lost  above  a  thousand  men  by  the  sword  or 
by  fatigue,  and  finally  found  his  adversary  on  the  18th  still 
facing  him  in  the  very  position  which  he  had  turned  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th! 

The  19th  the  armies  maintained  their  respective  ground  in 
quiet  until  the  evening,  when  Manuont  concentrated  his  troops 
in  one  mass  on  his  left  near  the  village  of  Tarazona,  and 
Wellington,  fearing  for  his  right,  again  passed  the  second 
branch  of  the  Guarena  at  Yallesa  and  El  Olmo  and  took  post 
on  the  table-land  above  those  villages.  The  light  division 
being  in  front,  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  table-land  over- 
looking the  enemy's  main  body,  whidi  was  at  rest  round  the 
bivouac  fires  and  tl^e  piquets  would  have  been  quietly  posted^ 
if  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  coming  up  at  the  moment  had  not 
turned  a  battery  of  six-pounders  upon  a  group  of  French 
officers.  At  the  first  shot  the  enemy  seemed  surprised,  at  the 
second  their  gunners  run  to  their  pieces  and  in  a  few  moments 
a  reply  from  twelve  eight-pounders  showed  the  folly  of  pro- 
voking a  useless  combat;  an  artillery  officer  was  wounded  in 
the  head,  several  British  soldiers  fell  in  different  parts  of  the 
line,  one  shot  swept  away  a  whole  section  of  Portuguese,  and 
the  division  had  to  withdraw  several  hundred  yards  in  a  mor- 
tifying manner  to  avoid  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood. 

Formed  in  two  lines  on  the  table-land  of  Yallesa  the  allies 
offered  a  fair  though  not  an  easy  field  to  the  enemy,  and  Wel- 
lington expected  a  battle.  For  the  range  of  heights  whidi  he 
occupied  trended  backwards  to  the  Tonnes  on  the  shortest 
line,  and  as  he  had  thrown  a  Spanish  garrison  into  the  castle 
of  Alba  de  Tormes  he  thought  Marmont  could  not  turn  his 
right,  or  if  he  attempted  it  he  would  be  shouldered  off  the 
Tonnes  at  the  ford  of  Huerta.  He  was  mistaken.  The 
French  general  was  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ground 
and  moved  his  army  with  a  wonderful  facility.  On  the  20th 
as  the  day  broke  instead  of  crossing  the  Guarena  to  dispute 
the  high  land  of  Vallesa,  he  marched  rapidly  in  several 
columns  covered  by  a  powerful  rear-guard  up  the  river  to 
Canta  la  Piedra,  and  crossed  the  stream  there  though  the  banks 
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were  difficult  before  any  disposition  could  be  made  to  oppose 
bim.  He  tbus  turned  the  right  flank  of  the  allies  and  gained 
a  new  range  of  hills  trending  towards  the  Tonnes,  and  parallel 
to  those  leading  from  YaUesa.  Wellington  immediately  made 
a  corresponding  movement,  and  then  commenced  an  evolution 
similar  to  that  of  the  18th  but  on  a  greater  scale  botb  as  to 
numbers  and  length  of  way.  The  allies  moving  in  two  lines 
of  battle  within  musket-shot  of  the  French  endeavoured  to 
cross  their  march  at  Cantalpino,  the  guns  on  both  sides  again 
exchanged  their  rough  salutations  as  the  accidents  of  ground 
favoured  their  play,  and  again  the  officers,  like  gallant  gentle-* 
men  who  bore  no  malice  and  knew  no  fear,  made  their  niili-» 
tary  recognitions,  while  the  horsemen  on  each  side  watched 
with  eager  eyes  for  an  opening  to  charge ;  but  the  French 
moving  as  one  man  along  the  crest  of  the  heights  preserved 
the  lead  and  made  no  mistake. 

At  Cantalpino  it  became  evident  that  the  allies  were  out- 
flanked, and  all  this  time  Marmont  had  so  skilfully  managed 
his  troops  that  he  frimished  no  opportunity  even  for  a  partial 
attack.    Wellington  therefore  fell  off  a  little  and  made  towards 
the  heights  of  Cabeca  Yellosa  and  Aldea  Rubia,  intending  to 
halt  there  while  the  sixth  division  and  Alten*s  cavalry,  forcing 
their  march,  seized  Aldea  Lengua  and  secured  the  position  of 
Christoval.     But  he  made  no  effort  to  seize  the  ford  of  Huerta, 
because  his  own  march  had  been  long  and  as  the  French  had 
passed  over  nearly  twice  as  much  ground  he  thought  they 
would  not  attempt  to  reach  the  Tonnes  that  day.     However, 
when  night  approached,  although  his  second  line  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  heights  of  Yellosa,  his  flrst  line  was  heaped  up 
without  much  order  in  the  low  ground  between  that  place  and 
Homilies,  the  French  army  crowned  all  the  summit  of  the 
opposite  hills,  and  their  fires,  stretching  in  a  half  circle  from 
Villaniela  to  Babila  Fuente,  showed  that  they  commanded  the 
ford  of  Huerta:  they  could  even  have  attacked  the  allies  with 
great  advantage  had  there  been  light  for  the  battle.     The 
English  general  then  ordered  fires  to  be  made,  and  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  filed  the  troops  off  in  succession  with 
celerity  towards  Yellosa  and  Aldea  Rubia,  but  during  the 
movement  the  Portuguese  cavalry  coming  in  from-  the  front 
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were  mistaken  for  French  and  lost  some  men  by  cannon-shot 
ere  they  were  recognised. 

Wellington  was  deeply  disquieted  at  the  unexpected  result 
of  this  day's  operations,  which  had  been  entirely  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  French.  Marmont  had  shown  himself  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  country,  he  had  outflanked  and  outmarched 
the  allies  and  gained  the  command  of  the  Tormes;  and  as  his 
junction  with  the  king's  army  was  thus  secured  he  might  fight 
or  wait  for  reinforcements  or  continue  hb  operations  as  it 
seemed  good  to  himself.  But  the  scope  of  Wellington's  cam* 
paign  was  hourly  being  more  restricted.  His  reasons  for 
avoiding  a  battle  except  at  advantage  were  stronger  than 
before,  because  Caffarelli's  cavalry  was  now  known  to  be  in 
march  and  the  army  of  the  centre  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
the  field;  hence  though  he  should  fight  and  gain  a  victory^ 
unless  it  was  dedsive  his  object  would  not  be  advanced. 
That  object  was  to  deliver  the  Peninsula,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  a  long  course  of  solid  operations  incompatible  with 
sudden  and  rash  strokes  unauthorized  by  anything  but  hope; 
wherefore  yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances  he  prepared 
to  return  to  Portugal  and  abide  his  time;  yet  with  a  bitter 
spirit,  not  soothed  by  the  recollection  that  he  had  refused 
the  opportunity  of  fighting  to  advantage  exactly  one  month 
before,  and  upon  the  very  hills  he  now  occupied.  Nevertheless 
that  steadfast  temper  which  then  prevented  him  from  seizing 
an  adventitious  chance,  would  not  now  let  him  yield  to  for- 
tune more  than  she  could  ravish  from  him :  he  still  hoped  to 
give  the  lion's  stroke,  and  resolved  to  cover  Salamanca  and  the 
communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the  last  moment.  A 
letter  stating  his  inability  to  hold  his  ground  was  however 
sent  to  Castanos,  but  was  intercepted  by  Marmont,  who  there- 
upon ezultingly  pushed  forwards  with  so  little 
regard  to  the  king's  movements,  that  Joseph  ^^Spond- 
imagined  the  letter  a  subtlety  of  Wellington's  to  ence,  mss. 
draw  the  French  general  into  a  premature  battle. 

On  the  21st  while  the  allies  occupied  the  old  position  of 
Christoval,  the  French  threw  a  garrison  into  Alba  de  Tormes, 
from  whence  the  Spaniards  had  been  withdrawn  by  Carlos 
d'Espana  without  the  knowledge  of  the  English  general,  a 
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matter  soon  to  prove  of  infinite  importance.  Marmont  then 
passed  the  Tormes  by  the  fords  between  Alba  and  Huerta,  and 
moving  up  the  valley  of  Machacon  encamped  behind  Calvariza 
Ariba,  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  which  extended  from  the  river 
to  that  place.  Wellington  also  passed  the  Tormes  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  by  the  bridges  and  by  the  fords  of 
Santa  Marta  and  Aldea  Lengua;  but  the  third  division  and 
d'Urban's  cavalry  remained  on  the  right  bank  and  entrenched 
themselves  at  Cabrerizos  lest  the  French  who  had  left  a 
division  on  the  heights  of  Babila  Fuente  should  re-cross  the 
Tormes  in  the  night  and  overwhelm  them.  It  was  late  when 
the  light  division  descended  the  rough  side  of  the  Aldea 
Lengua  mountain  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  night  came  sud- 
denly down  with  more  than  common  darkness,  for  a  storm^ 
that  common  precursor  of  a  battle  in  the  Peninsula^  was  at 
hand.  Torrents  of  rain  deepened  the  ford,  the  water  foamed 
and  dashed  with  increasing  violence,  the  thunder  was  frequent 
and  deafening,  the  lightning  passed  in  sheets  of  fire  dose  over 
the  column  or  played  upon  the  points  of  the  bayonets,  and  a 
flash  falling  amongst  the  fifth  dragoon  guards  near  Santa 
Marta  killed  many  men  and  horses ;  hundreds  of  frightened 
animals  then  breaking  loose  from  their  piquet  ropes  and 
galloping  wildly  about  were  supposed  to  be  the  enemy's 
cavalry  charging  in  the  darkness,  and  indeed  some  of  their 
patroles  were  at  hand.  But  to  a  military  eye  there  was  nothing 
more  imposing  than  the  dose  and  beautiful  order  in  which 
the  soldiers  of  that  noble  light  division  were  seen  by  the 
fiery  gleams  to  step  from  the  river  to  the  bank  and  pursue 
their  march  amidst  this  astounding  turmoil,  defying  alike  the 
storm  and  the  enemy. 

Wellington's  position  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  occupied 
by  Graham  a  month  before  when  the  forts  of  Salamanca  were 
invested.  The  left  rested  in  the  low  ground  on  the  Tormes  near 
Santa  Marta,  having  a  cavalry  post  in  front  towards  Calva- 
riza de  Abaxa.  The  right  wing  extended  along  a  range  of 
heights  which  ended  also  in  low  ground  half  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Arapiles;  this  line,  perpendicular  to  the  course  of 
the  Tormes  from  Huerta  to  Salamanca,  covered  that  dty.  But 
Marmont  extending  his  left  along  the  edge  of  the  forest  still 
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menaced  the  line  of  comiiiimication  with  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  and 
in  the  night  adyice  came  that  general  Chauvel,  with  two  thou- 
sand  of  Ca&relli's  northern  horsemen  and  twenty  guns,  had 
reached  Polios  on  the  20th  and  would  surely  he  up  the  22nd  or 
23rd.  A  final  retreat  was  rendered  imperative  hy  this  accession 
of  cavalry,  and  Wellington,  to  avoid  the  action  of  the  latter 
while  retiring,  resdved  unless  the  enemy  should  commit  some 
flagrant  error  hy  attacking  him  to  go  hack  to  Portugal  before 
Chauvel  arrived.  But  at  daybreak  Marmont,  who  had  called 
his  troops  from  Babik  Fuente  over  the  Tormes  by  the  ford  of 
Endna,  brou^t  Bonnet's  and  Maacune's  divisions  up  from  the 
forest  and  occupied  Calvariza  de  Ariba;  he  also  took  posses* 
sion  of  a  wooded  height  close  to  the  allies  on  which  was  an 
old  chapel  called  Kuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena»  thus  showing 
his  resolution  to  force  on  a  battle. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  French  left  and  dose  to  the 
English  right,  were  two  isolated  hills  called  the  ArapUes  or 
HermcmUaa,  about  half  cannon-shot  from  each  other.  Bteep 
and  savagely  rugged  they  were,  and  had  the  French  general 
gained  them  he  could  have  formed  across  Wdlii^on's  right 
and  compelled  him  to  fight  on  bad  gromid  with  his  back  to 
the  Tormes.  They  were  however  neglected  by  the  English 
until  colonel  Waters  observing  French  troops  stealing  towards 
them  told  Beresford,  who  treated  it  lightly;  then  he  told 
Wellington,  who  instantly  sent  the  seventh  cagadores  to  seize 
the  most  distant.  Now  ensued  a  combat  similar  to  that  be- 
tween Cffisar  and  Afranius  at  Lerida,  for  the  Frendi  seeing  the 
cacadores  approaching,  broke  their  own  ranks,  and  running  to 
the  encounter  gained  the  first  Hermanito  and  kept  it  but 
were  repulsed  from  the  second ;  at  the  same  time  a  detach« 
ment  from  the  seventh  division,  flanked  by  a  squadron  of 
German  hussars  under  Victor  Alten,  assailed  the  Senora  de 
de  la  Pena  height  and  won  back  half  of  it,  yet  the  French 
kept  the  other  half  and  Alten  was  wounded. 

This  dispute  for  the  Hermanitos  rendered  a  retreat  difficult 
to  the  allies  during  daylight;  for  though  the  rock  gained 
hy  the  English  was  like  a  fortress  in  the  way  of  the  French 
army,  Marmont,  by  extending  his  left  and  gathering  a  force 
behind  his  own  Hermanito,  could  still  frame  a  dangerous 
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battle  and  pounce  upon  the  allies  during  their  moyement. 
Wellington  therefore  extended  his  right  into  the  low  ground 
and  placed  the  light  companies  of  the  guards  in  the  village 
of  Arapiles,  while  the  fourth  division,  with  exception  of  the 
twenty-seventh  r^ment  which  remained  on  the  Hermanito^ 
took  post  on  a  gentle  ridge  behind  the  village.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  divisions  were  massed  on  the  internal  slope  of  the 
English  Hermanito  where  a  great  scoop  in  the  ground  hid  them 
from  the  enemy;  but  a  sharp  cannonade  was  exchanged  from 
the  tops  of  those  hills,  on  whose  crowning  rocks  the  contend-* 
ing  generals  stood  like  ravenous  vultures  watching  for  their 
quarry, 

Marmont's  project  was  however  not  yet  sufficiently  deve- 
loped.  His  troops  coming  from  Babila  Fuente  were  still  in 
the  forest  several  miles  distant,  he  had  only  two  divisions  up, 
and  the  occupation  of  Calvariza  and  the  Sefiora  de  la  Fena 
were  daring  strokes  to  cover  the  concentration  of  his  army; 
they  were  well  calculated  to  deceive,  for  he  could  even  then  re- 
cross  the  Tormes,  and  so  act  on  the  right  bank.  Nevertheless 
the  seizure  of  the  Hermanito  seemed  to  fix  his  operations  on 
the  left  of  that  river,  wherefore  the  first  and  light  divisions 
were  brought  up  to  confront  the  force  on  Calvariza,  and  the 
third  division  and  D'Urban's  horsemen,  passing  the  Tormes  by 
the  fords  of  Santa  Marta,  wereposted  near  AldeaTejada,  entirely 
hidden  yet  so  placed  as  to  command  the  main  road  to  Ciudad 
Bodrigo.  The  allies'  position  was  thus  suddenly  reversed.  The 
left  rested  on  the  English  Hermanito  the  right  on  Aldea  Tejada. 
The  rear  hadbecomethefiront,  and  the  interval  between  the  third 
and  fourth  divisions  was  instandy  filled  by  a  simple  counter- 
march with  Bradford's  Portuguese  infemtry,  the  Spaniards  and 
the  British  cavalry,  all  massed  about  the  village  of  Las  Torres. 

This  new  position  had  breaks  and  hollows  which  concealed 
most  of  the  troops,  and  those  exposed  to  view  seemed  and 
were  indeed  pointing  towards  the  Bodrigo  road  in  retreat; 
the  dust  of  the  commissariat  and  baggage  retiring  could  be 
seen  for  miles,  and,  save  the  proximity  of  the  armies,  nothing 
indicated  an  approaching  battle.  This  could  not  last  long. 
About  twelve  o'clock  Marmont,  fearing  that  his  menacing 
position  on  the  Hermanito  would  induce  Wellington  to  assail 
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it  in  force,  hastily  brought  up  Foj's  and  Ferey's  divisions  in 
support,  placing  the  first  with  some  guns  on  a  wooded  height 
lying  between  the  Hermanitos  and  the  Seiiora  de  la  Pena; 
the  second,  rmforoed  with  Boyer's  dragoons,  he  posted  behind 
Foy  on  the  Calvariza  ridge.  His  fear  was  not  ill  founded, 
Wellington,  thinking  he  could  not  retreat  safely  by  day 
without  holding  both  the  hills,  had  actually  ordered  the 
seventh  division  to  attack  when  Marmont's  disposition 
induced  him  to  stop  lest  he  should  thus  bring  on  a  battle 
disadvantageously:  he  preferred  waiting  on  events,  certain 
that  by  night  he  could  retire,  and  thinking  Marmont*s  rash 
vanity  might  lead  him  to  assail  the  position  of  the  allies. 

He  was  not  mistaken*  Although  the  French  division 
coming  firom  Babila  Fuente  had  not  yet  come  out  of  the 
forest,  the  French  marshal,  fearing  the  allies  would  retreat 
before  he  could  form  his  order  of  battle,  suddenly  directed 
Maucune  with  two  divisions,  covered  by  fifty  guns  and  sup* 
ported  by  the  light  cavalry  to  move  by  their  left  and  menace 
the  Bodrigo  road,  designing  if  his  adversary  moved  in  oppo* 
sition  to  £bJ1  on  him  by  the  village  of  Arapiles  with  six 
divisions  of  infantry  and  Beyer's  dragoons,  who  were  taking 
fresh  ground  to  their  left  of  the  French  Hermanito,  leaving 
only  one  r^ment  of  cavalry  on  Foy's  right.  The  positions 
of  the  two  armies  now  embraced  an  oval  basin  formed  by 
ridges  enclosing  it  like  an  amphitheatre,  the  Hermanitos  being 
the  door-posts.  It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  from 
north  to  south,  and  more  than  two  miles  long  from  east  to 
west  On  the  northern  and  western  ridges  stood  the  allies, 
their  line  running  from  Wellington's  Hermanito  by  Las 
Torres  towards  Aldea  Tejada.  The  eastern  side  was  held  by 
the  French,  and  their  ledft  under  Maucune  was  moving  along 
the  southern  ridges;  but  his  march  was  wide  and  loose,  there 
was  a  long  interval  between  him  and  the  troops  about  the 
Hermanitos,  and  the  divisions  destined  to  fill  this  gap  were 
still  in  the  forest.  The  mass  of  artillery  covering  this  march 
was  however  very  imposing,  and  it  opened  its  fire  grandly, 
taking  ground  to  its  left  by  guns  in  succession  as  the  in&ntry 
moved  on;  and  these  last  marched  eagerly,  continually  con<» 
tracting   their    distance    from   the  allies  and  bringing  up 
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their  left  ghoidders  as  if  to  envelope  Wellington's  position 
and  embrace  it  with  fire.  At  this  time  also  Bonnet's  troops, 
one  regiment  of  which  held  the  French  Hermanito,  carried 
the  village  of  Arapiles,  and  though  driven  from  part  of  it 
again  maintained  a  fierce  struggle. 

Marmont's  first  arrangements  had  occupied  several  hours 
without  giving  positive  indication  of  his  designs,  and  Welling- 
ton, ceasing  to  watch  him,  had  retired  from  the  Hermanito, 
and  was  lying  down  when,  about  three  o'clock,  a  report  came 
that  the  French  left  was  rapidly  pointing  towards  the  Oiudad 
Eodrigo  road.  Starting  up  he  repaired  to  the  high  ground 
and  observed  their  movements  for  some  time  witii  a  stem 
contentment,  for  their  left  wing  was  then  entirely  separated 
from  the  centre;  the  fault  was  flagrant  and  he  fixed  it  with 
the  stroke  of  a  thunder-bolt.  A  few  orders  issued  from  his 
lips  like  the  incantations  of  a  wizard,  and  suddenly  the  dark 
mass  of  troops  which  covered  the  English  Hermanito  seemed 
agitated  by  some  mighty  spirit;  ruslung  violently  down  the 
interior  slope  of  the  mountain  they  entered  the  great  basin 
amidst  a  storm  of  bullets  which  appeared  to  shear  away  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  over  which  they  were  moving. 
The  fifth  division  instantly  formed  on  the  right  of  the  fourth, 
connecting  the  latter  with  Bradford's  Portuguese,  who  hastened 
forward  at  the  same  time  from  the  right  of  the  army,  and  then 
Le  Marchant's  cavalry  galloping  up  on  the  right  of  Brad- 
ford closed  this  front  of  battle.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
divisions,  flanked  on  the  right  by  Anson's  light  cavalry,  were 
ranged  on  a  second  line,  now  prolonged  by  the  Spanish  troops 
in  the  direction  of  the  third  division,  which,  reinforced  hy 
Arentschild's  Oerman  hussars  and  D'Urban's  Portuguese 
horsemen,  closed  the  extreme  right  at  Aldea  Tejada.  A 
reserve  composed  of  the  light  divisions,  Pack's  Portuguese, 
Bock's  and  Alten's  cavalry,  remained  in  heavy  masses  on  the 
highest  ground  behind  all. 

When  this  grand  disposition  was  completed,  the  third  divi- 
sion  and  its  attendant  horsemen,  the  whole  formed  in  four 
columns  and  flanked  on  the  left  by  twelve  guns,  received 
orders  to  cross  the  enemy's  line  of  march.  The  remainder  of 
the  first  line,  including  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry,  was 
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directed  to  advance  whenever  the  attack  of  the  third  division 
should  be  developed;  and  as  the  fourth  division  must  in  this 
forward  movement  necessarily  lend  its  flank  to  the  enemy's 
troops  stationed  on  the  French  Hermanito,  Pack's  brigade 
was  commanded  to  assail  that  rock  the  moment  the  left  of 
the  British  line  should  pass  it.  Thus,  after  long  coiling  and 
winding  like  angry  serpents,  the  armies  suddenly  fastened 
together  in  deadly  strife. 

BATTLE   OF    SALAMAK^CA. 

Marmont  from  the  French  Hermanito  saw  the  country 
beneath  him  suddenly  covered  with  enemies  when  he  was  in 
the  act  of  making  a  complicated  evolution,  and  when  by  tho 
rash  advance  of  his  left  his  troops  were  separated  into  three 
parts,  each  at  too  great  a  distance  to  assist  the  other  and 
those  nearest  the  enemy  neither  strong  enough  to  hold  their 
ground  nor  knowing  what  they  had  to  encounter.  The  third 
division  was  however  still  hidden  from  him  by  the  western 
heights,  and  he  hoped  the  tempest  of  bullets  under  which  the 
British  line  was  moving  in  the  basin  beneath  would  check  it 
until  he  oould  bring  up  his  reserve  divisions,  and  assail  by 
the  Arapiles  village  and  the  English  Hermanito.  But  this 
his  only  resource  was  weak;  the  village  was  well  disputed, 
the  English  Hermanito  offered  a  strong  bastion  of  defence, 
and  behind  it  stood  the  reserve,  twelve  thousand  strong  with 
thirty  guns.  In  this  crisis,  despatching  officer  after  officer  to 
hasten  up  his  troops  from  the  forest,  others  to  stop  the 
progress  of  hb  left  wing,  he  with  fierce  and  sanguine  expec- 
tation still  looked  for  victory  until  he  saw  Pakenham  with 
the  third  division  shoot  like  a  meteor  across  Maucune's 
path;  then  pride  and  hope  alike  died  with  him,  and  despe- 
rately he  was  hurrying  in  person  to  that  fatal  point  when  an 
exploding  shell  stretched  him  on  the  earth  with  a  broken  arm 
and  two  deep  wounds  in  his  side^— confusion  ensued,  and 
his  troops,  distracted  by  ill-judged  orders  and  counter-orders, 
knew  not  where  to  move,  who  to  fight,  or  who  to  avoid. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  Pakenham  fell  on  Maucune's 
first  division  under  Thomieres,  who  had  then  just  reached  an 
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isolated  open  bill  at  the  extremity  of  the  southern  range  of 
heights,  expecting  to  see  the  allies  in  full  retreat  to  the 
Rodrigo  road  closely  followed  by  Marmont  from  the  Her- 
manitos.  The  counter-stroke  was  terrible  1  Two  batteries  of 
artillery  placed  on  the  sununit  of  the  western  heights  sud- 
denly took  his  troops  in  flank^  Pakenham's  mass  of  infantry 
supported  by  cavalry  and  guns  was  bearing  full  on  his  front, 
and  two-thirds  of  his  own  division,  lengthened  out  and  un^ 
connected,  were  still  behind  in  a  wood  where  they  could  hear 
but  could  not  see  the  storm  which  was  bursting :  from  the 
chief  to  the  lowest  soldier  all  felt  they  were  lost,  and  in  an 
instant  Pakenham  the  most  frank  and  gallant  of  men  com- 
menced the  battle.  Forming  lines  as  they  marched  his 
columns  pressed  to  the  fight,  while  the  French  gunners, 
standing  up  manfully,  sent  showers  of  grape  into  the  approach- 
ing masses  and  a  crowd  of  light  troops  poured  in  their 
musketry,  under  cover  of  which  the  main  body  strove  to  open  a 
front  of  battle.  But  bearing  onwards  with  the  might  of  a 
giant  Pakenham  broke  the  half-formed  lines  into  fragments 
and  sent  the  whole  in  confusion  upon  the  supporting  columns : 
one  only  officer,  standing  alone  with  unyielding  spirit,  fired 
the  last  gun  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  and  whether  he 
lived  or  died  could  not  be  seen  for  the  smoke. 

Some  French  squadrons  now  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  third 
division;  the  fifth  regiment  repulsed  a  part,  and  the  reminder 
were  charged  by  D'Urban  and  Arentschild's  horsemen;  in 
the  tumult  the  Oporto  regiment  under  major  Watson  assailed 
A  dix8  *^  square  of  infantry  unsuccessfully,  for  Watson 
fell  wounded  and  his  men  retired.  Meanwhile 
Pakenham  continuing  his  tempestuous  course  found  the 
remainder  of  Thomieres'  division  very  imperfectly  arrayed 
on  the  wooded  heights  behind  the  first  hill,  offering  two 
fronts;  the  one  opposed  to  the  third  division  and  its 
attendant  horsemen,  the  other  to  the  fifth  division,  Brad- 
ford's Portuguese,  and  the  great  masses  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  which  were  now  moving  across  the  basin.  At 
this  time  Bonnet's  troops  had  been  repulsed  from  the 
Arapiles  village,  and  were  in  turn  assailed  by  the  fourth 
division;  but  the  French  still  kept  their  menacing  position 
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at  the  Hermanito,  for  Claosers  division  had  arrived  from  the 
forest;  and  the  connexion  between  the  centre  and  lefb  was  in 
some  measure  restored.  Two  divisions  of  infantry  and 
Bojer's  dragoons  were  indeed  still  in  march  from  Calvariza,, 
Thomieres  was  killed,  Bonnet  who  had  succeeded  Marmont 
was  disabled,  and  hence  more  confrision ;  but  the  chief  com- 
mand had  devolved  on  Clausel  and  he  was  of  a  capacity 
equal  to  the  crisis.  The  scene  was  however  terrible.  He 
saw  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions  and  Bradford's  brigade 
hotly  engaged  and  steadOy  gaining  ground,  Le  Marchant's 
heavy  cavalry,  Anson*s  light  dragoons,  and  BulFs  troop  of 
artillery  advancing  at  a  trot  on  Fakenham's  lefb,  and  on 
that  general's  right  D'Urban's  horsemen  overlapping  the 
disordered  masses  of  his  left  wing.  Half  an  hour  only 
had  elapsed  since  the  battle  commenced  and  already  the 
French  had  lost  their  commander  and  two  other  generals,  and 
their  left  turned  and  thrown  into  confrusion  was  enveloped. 
And  though  ClauseFs  own  division  reinforced  Maucune  and 
a  front  was  spread  along  the  southern  heights  of  the  basin 
the  array  was  loose,  it  was  in  lines,  in  columns,  in  squares, 
without  unity ;  a  powerful  sun  played  in  the  men's  eyes,  and 
the  light  soil,  stirred  up  and  driven  by  a  breeze  from  the 
west,  came  mingled  with  smoke  full  upon  them  in  such 
stifling  clouds,  that  scarcely  able  to  breathe  and  unable  to 
see  they  delivered  their  fire  at  random. 

In  this  oppressed  state,  while  Pakenham  was  pressing  their 
left  with  a  conquering  violence,  while  the  fifth  division  wasr 
wasting  their  ranks  with  fire,  the  interval  between  those 
divisions  was  suddenly  filled  with  a  whirling  cloud  of  dust 
which  moved  swiftly  forward  carrying  within  it  the  tramp^ 
ling  sound  of  a  charging  multitude ;  it  passed  the  left  of  the 
third  division  in  a  chaotic  mass,  but  then  opening,  Anson's 
light  cavalry  and  Le  Marchant's  heavy  horsemen  were  seen  to 
break  forth  at  full  speed,  and  the  next  moment  twelve  hundred 
French  infantry  were  trampled  down  with  a  terrible  clamour 
and  disturbance.  Bewildered  and  blinded  they  cast  away  their 
arms  and  crowded  through  the  intervals  of  the  squadrons, 
stooping  and  crying  out  for  quarter,  while  the  dragoons,  big 
men  and  on  big  horses,  rode  onwards  smiting  with  their  long 
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glittering  swords  in  uncontrollable  power,  and  the  third 
division  following  at  speed,  shouted  as  the  French  lines  fell  in 
succession  before  this  dreadful  charge. 

Nor  were  these  valiant  horsemen  yet  exhausted.  Le  Mar* 
chant  and  many  other  officers  had  fallen,  but  Cotton  and  all 
his  staff  were  at  their  head,  and  with  ranks  confused  and 
blended  in  one  mass  they  still  galloped  on  ag^st  a  fresh 
column  from  whence  a  stream  of  fire  emptied  a  hundred 
saddles,  but  with  fine  courage  and  might  they  broke  through 
this  the  strongest  body  yet  encountered,  and  lord  Edward 
Somerset  with  a  happy  perseverance  continuing  the  charge  at 
the  head  of  one  squadron  captured  five  guns.  The  left  was 
thus  entirely  broken,  two  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  the 
French  light  cavalry  forsook  that  part  of  the  field,  and  the 
three  divisions  under  Maucune  no  longer  existed  as  a  military 
body.  Anson's  cavalry  had  suffered  little  in  the  charge,  and 
now  passing  quite  over  the  ridge  were  joined  by  D'Urban's 
horsemen  and  took  the  place  of  Le  Mardiant's  exhausted 
men.  United  with  the  third  and  fifth  divisions  and  the  guns, 
they  formed  one  formidable  line  more  than  a  mile  in  advance 
of  where  Pakenham  had  commenced  the  battle,  and  that  im- 
petuous officer  with  unmitigable  fury  was  still  pressing  forward 
spreading  terror  and  confusion. 

While  these  signal  events  which  occupied  about  forty 
minutes  were  passing  on  the  allies'  right,  a  terrible  battle 
raged  also  in  the  centre.  For  the  fourth  division  moving  in 
a  line  with  the  fifth  and  under  the  same  cannonade  had  driven 
Bonnet's  troops  step  by  step  back  to  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  basin,  where  they  got  mixed  with  the  disordered  masses  of 
Maucune's  and  dausel's  divisions  then  retreating  before  Paken- 
ham and  the  cavalry;  and  the  French  Hermanito  being  thus 
apparently  isolated  was  assailed  by  Pack's  Portuguese  about 
the  time  of  Le  Marchant's  charge.  The  French  front  of  battle 
was  now  however  fully  developed  and  connected,  for  Foy  had 
commenced  a  distant  cannonade  against  the  British  reserves, 
while  on  his  left  Pack  was  mounting  the  Hermanito;  fur- 
ther on  Bonnet's  troops  were  still  strongly  fighting,  and  the 
broken  troops  of  the  left  wing  were  rallying  upon  them. 
Clausel  had  indeed  made  a  surprising  effort  beyond  all  men's 
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expectations,  and  a  great  change  was  already  visible.  Drawing 
Fere/s  division  from  Calvariza,  he  had  placed  it  in  the  centre 
behind  Bonnet's  troops,  and  at  the  same  time  united  there  the 
light  cavafay,  Boyer's  dragoons,  and  the  two  divisions  so  long 
expected  from  the  forest  By  this  able  disposition  he  offered 
a  mass  for  the  broken  left  wing  to  rally  upon,  and  made  Sar- 
rat's,  Brennier's,  and  Ferey's  unbroken  divisions,  supported  by 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  cover  the  line  of  retreat  to  Alba  do 
Tormes,  while  another  division  was  in  mass  close  behind  Mar- 
mont's  Hermanito,  and  Foy  remained  untouched  on  the  right. 
It  was  a  great  stroke,  but  not  content  with  restoring  an  order 
of  battle  and  saving  his  retreat  Clausel  attempted  to  stem  the 
tide  of  victory  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  strength  and  rough- 
ness.  His  hopes  were  founded  on  Pack's  failure,  for  that 
officer  having  ascended  the  French  Hermanito  in  one  column 
was  within  thirty  paces  of  the  top  and  believed  himself  vie- 
torioas,  when  suddenly  the  hidden  French  reserves  leaped 
forward  from  the  rocks  upon  his  front  and  left  flank,  there 
was  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  a  shout,  a  stream  of  flre,  and  then 
the  side  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  the  killed  the  wounded 
and  the  flying  Portuguese :  they  were  scofied  at  for  the  failure, 
but  unjustly,  no  troops  could  have  withstood  that  crash  upon 
such  steep  ground,  and  the  propriety  of  attacking  the  hill  at 
all  seems  questionable.  The  result  went  nigh  to  sliake  the 
whole  battle.  For  the  fourth  division  had  just  then  reached 
the  southern  ridge  of  the  basin,  and  one  of  the  best  regiments 
in  the  service  was  actually  on  the  summit,  when  twelve  hun- 
dred fresh  adversaries  arrayed  on  the  reverse  slope  charged 
up  hill;  iixe  British  Are  was  straggling  and  ineflectual  the 
soldiers  being  breathless  and  disordered  by  the  previous  fight- 
ing, and  the  French,  who  came  up  resolutely  and  without 
firing,  won  the  crest :  they  were  even  pursuing,  when  two  regi- 
ments placed  in  line  below  checked  them  with  a  destructive 
volley. 

This  vigorous  counter-blow  happening  simidtaneously  with 
Pack's  defeat,  permitted  Clausel,  no  longer  fearing  for  the 
Hermanito,  to  menace  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  fourth 
division,  but  the  fortieth  regiment  wheeling  about  with  a 
rough  charge  cleared  the  rear  and  the  French  did  not  engage 
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more  deeply  in  that  quAiter.  Ferey  however  pressed  the  front 
of  the  division,  Brennier  did  the  same  by  the  first  line  of  the 
fifth  division,  and  Boyer's  dragoons  came  on  at  a  trot; 
the  allies  were  outflanked,  overmatched,  lost  ground,  and 
fiercely  the  Frendi  followed  and  the  fight  once  more  raged  in 
the  basin  below.  Cole  had  fidlen  deeply  wonnded,  Leith  had 
the  same  fortune,  but  Beresford  promptiy  drew  Spry's  Porta* 
gnese  brigade  from  the  second  line  of  the  fifth  division  and 
thus  flanked  the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy;  yet  he 
also  fell  desperately  wounded,  and  then  Boyer's  dragoons  came 
freely  into  action  because  Anson's  cavalry  had  been  checked 
by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  The  crisis  of  the  battle  had  now 
arrived,  and  victory  was  for  the  general  who  had  the  strongest 
reserves  in  hand. 

Wellington,  who  was  seen  that  day  at  every  point  predsely 
when  his  presence  was  most  required,  brought  the  sixth  divi* 
sion  up  from  the  second  line,  and  its  charge,  vehement  and 
sustained,  was  successful,  but  the  struggle  was  not  slight; 
Hulse's  brigade  on  the  left  went  down  by  hundreds,  and  the 
sixty-first  and  eleventh  regiments  won  their  way  through  such 
a  fire  as  British  soldiers  only  can  sustain*     Some  of  Boyer's 
dragoons  also,  breaking  in  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  divi- 
sions, slew  many  men  and  disordered  the  fifty-third,  yet  that 
brave  regiment  lost  no  ground,  nor  did  Clausers  impetuous 
counter-attack  avail  at  any  point  after  the  first  burst.    The 
allies  retook  the  southern  ridge,  the  French  general  Menne  was 
severely  and  Ferey  mortally  wounded,  Clausel  himself  was 
hurt,  and  when  Boyer's  reserve  of  horse  came  on  at  a  canter 
for  a  redeeming  charge  they  were  broken  by  the  fire  of  Hulse's 
noble  brigade.    Then  the  changing  current  of  battle  once  more 
set  for  the  British.      Pakenham  continued  to  outflank  the 
French  left,  the  Hermanito  was  abandoned,  Foy  retired  from 
the  ridge  of  Calvariza,  and  the  allied  host,  righting  itself  like 
a  gallant  ship  after  a  sudden  gust,  again  bore  onwards  in 
blood  and  gloom.  For  though  the  air  purified  by  the  storm  of 
the  night  was  peculiarly  clear,  one  vast  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust  rolled  along  the  basin  and  within  it  was  the  battle  with 
all  its  sights  and  sounds  of  terror. 

When  the  English  general  had  restored  the  fight  in  the 
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centre  he  directed  the  first  division  to  push  between  Foy  and 
the  rest  of  the  French  army,  which  would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  latter  to  rally  or  escape;  but  this  order  was 
not  executed,  and  Foy's  division  and  that  which  had  just 
descended  from  the  French  Hermanito  were  skilfully  used  by 
Olausel  to  protect  the  retreat.  The  first,  posted  on  undulat* 
ing  ground  and  flanked  by  some  squadrons  of  dragoons^ 
covered  the  roads  to  the  fords  of  Huerta  and  Encina — ^the 
second,  now  added  to  Maucune's  command  and  reinforced  with 
fifteen  guns,  was  placed  on  a  steep  ridge  in  front  of  the  forest 
covering  the  road  to  Alba  de  Tormes, — ^and  behind  this  ridge 
the  rest  of  the  army,  then  falling  back  in  disorder  before  the 
third  fifth  and  sixth  divisions,  took  refuge.  Wellington 
immediately  sent  the  light  division,  formed  in  two  lines  and 
flanked  by  some  squadrons  of  dragoons,  against  Foy,  sup- 
porting it  with  the  first  division  in  columns,  and  flanking  that 
;^ain  on  the  right  with  two  brigades  of  the  fourth  division 
which  he  had  drawn  off  from  the  centre  when  the  sixth  divi- 
sion restored  the  fight :  the  seventh  division  and  the  Spaniards 
followed  in  reserve,  the  country  was  covered  with  troops  and 
a  new  army  seemed  to  have  risen  out  of  the  earth. 

Foy,  throwing  out  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  retired  slowly  by 
wings,  turning  and  firing  heavily  from  every  rise  of  ground 
upon  the  light  division,  which  marched  steadily  forward  with- 
out returning  a  shot  save  by  its  skirmishers,  and  for  two  miles 
this  march  continued  under  musketry,  which  was  occasionally 
thickened  by  a  cannonade,  yet  very  few  men  were  lost,  the 
French  aim  being  baffled  by  the  twilight  and  by  the  even 
order  and  rapid  gliding  of  the  lines.  The  French  general 
Besgraviers  was  however  killed,  and  the  flanking  brigades  from 
the  fourth  division  having  now  penetrated  between  Maucune 
and  Foy,  it  seemed  difficult  for  the  latter  to  extricate  his  troops 
from  the  action,  nevertheless  he  did  it  and  with  great  dexterity. 
For  having  increased  his  skirmishers  on  the  last  defensible 
ridge,  along  the  foot  of  which  run  a  marshy  stream,  he  redoubled 
his  fire  of  musketry  and  made  a  menacing  demonstration  with 
his  horsemen  just  as  the  darkness  fell,  whereupon  the  British 
guns  immediately  opened,  a  squadron  of  dragoons  galloped 
forwards  from  the  left,  the  infantry  crossing  the  marshy  stream 
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with  an  impetuous  pace  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill  and 
a  rough  shock  seemed  at  hand;  but  the  main  body  of  the 
French  had  gone  into  the  thick  forest  on  their  own  left  during 
the  firing,  and  the  skirmishers  fled  swiftly  after,  covered  by  the 
smoke  and  by  the  darkness. 

Maucune  was  maintaining  meanwhile  a  noble  battle.  He 
was  outflanked  and  outnumbered,  but  the  safety  of  the  French 
army  depended  on  his  courage;  he  knew  it,  and  Pakenham, 
marking  his  bold  deameanour,  advised  Clinton  who  was  imme- 
diately in  his  front  not  to  assail  him  until  the  third  division 
should  have  turned  his  left.  Nevertheless  the  sixth  division 
was  plunged  afresh  into  action  and  under  great  disadvantage; 
for  after  being  kept  by  its  commander  a  long  time  close  under 
Maucune's  batteries,  which  ploughed  heavily  through  the  ranks, 
it  was  suddenly  directed  by  a  staff  officer  to  attack  the  hill. 
Assisted  by  a  brigade  of  the  fourth  division  the  troops  then 
rushed  up,  but  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  fire  showed 
from  afar  how  the  battle  went.  On  the  side  of  the  British  a 
sheet  of  flame  was  seen,  sometimes  advancing  with  an  even 
front  sometimes  pricking  forth  in  spear  heads,  now  falling 
back  in  waving  lines  and  anon  darting  upwards  in  one  vast 
pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  often  approached  yet  never  gained 
the  actual  summit  of  the  mountain, — ^the  French  musketry  in 
opposition,  rapid  as  lightning,  sparkled  along  the  brow  of  the 
height  with  unvarying  fulness,  and  with  what  destructive  effects 
the  dark  gaps  and  changing  shapes  of  the  adverse  fire  showed 
too  plainly.  But  when  Pakenham  had  again  turned  the  enemy's 
left  and  Foy's  division  had  glided  into  the  forest  Maucune's 
task  was  completed,  the  effulgent  crest  of  the  ridge  became 
black  and  silent  and  the  whole  French  army  vanished  as  it  were 
in  the  darkness. 

During  this  combat  Wellington,  who  was  with  the  leading 
regiment  of  the  light  division,  turned  towards  the  ford  of 
Huerta,  leaving  the  forest  to  his  right;  for  he  thought  the 
Spanish  garrison  was  still  in  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Torrnes 
and  that  the  enemy  must  of  necessity  be  found  in  a  confrised 
mass  at  the  fords.  It  was  for  this  final  stroke  that  he  had  so 
skilfully  strengthened  his  left  wing,  nor  was  he  disabused  of 
his  error  by  marching  through  standing  com  where  no  enemy 
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could  bare  preceded  him, — ^nor  by  Foy's  retreat  into  the  forest, 
because  it  pointed  at  first  towards  the  fords  of  Encina  and 
Gonzalo  whidi  that  general  might  be  endeavouring  to  gain, 
and  the  ri^t  wing  of  the  allies  would  find  him  there:  a 
squadron  of  French  dragoons  also,  bursting  from  the  woods  in 
front  of  the  advancing  troops  soon  after  dark  fired  their  pistols 
«nd  then  passed  at  full  gallop  towards  the  ford  of  Huerta, 
thus  indicating  great  contoion  in  the  defeated  army,  and  con* 
firming  the  notion  that  its  final  retreat  would  be  in  that  direc^ 
tion.  Had  the  castle  of  Alba  been  held  the  French  could  not 
have  carried  ofiF  a  third  of  their  army, — nor  would  they  have 
been  in  much  better  plight  if  Carlos  d'Espafia,  who  soon  dis« 
covered  his  error  in  withdrawing  the  garrison,  had  informed 
Wellington  of  the  fact ;  but  he  suppressed  it,  and  dishonour- 
ably sufiered  the  colonel  who  had  only  obeyed  his  orders  to  be 
censured.  The  left  wing  therefore  continued  their  march  to 
the  ford  without  meeting  any  enemy,  and  the  night  being  far 
spent  were  there  halted;  the  right  wing,  exhausted  by  long 
fighting,  had  ceased  to  pursue  after  the  action  with  Maucune 
and  thus  the  French  gained  Alba  unmolested,  but  the  action 
did  not  terminate  without  two  remarkable  accidents.  While 
riding  close  behind  the  forty-third  regiment  Wellington  was 
struck  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket-ball  which  first  passed 
through  his  holster.  Afterwards,  when  the  night  piquets  had 
been  set  at  Huerta,  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  who  had  gone  to  the 
ford  and  returned  a  difierent  road,  was  shot  through  the  arm 
by  a  Portuguese  sentinel  whose  challenge  he  had  disregarded. 
These  were  the  last  events  of  this  famous  battle,  in  which  the 
skill  of  the  general  was  worthily  seconded  by  troops  whose 
ardour  may  be  appreciated  by  the  following  anecdotes. 

Captain  Brotherton  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons,  fighting  on 
the  18th  at  the  Guarena  amongst  the  foremost  as  he  was  always 
wont  to  do,  had  a  sword  thrust  through  his  side,  yet  he  was 
again  on  horseback  the  22nd,  and  being  denied  leave  to  remain 
in  that  condition  with  his  own  regiment  secretly  joined  Pack's 
Portuguese  in  an  undress,  and  was  again  hurt  in  the  unfortu- 
nate charge  at  the  Hermanito.  Such  were  the  ofiicers.  A 
man  of  the  forty-third,  one  by  no  means  distinguished  above 
his  comrades,  was  shot  through  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
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lost  his  shoes  in  passing  the  marshy  stream^  but  refusing  to 
quit  the  fight  limped  under  fire  in  rear  of  his  r^ment,  and 
with  naked  feet  and  streaming  with  blood  from  his  wound 
marched  for  several  miles  over  a  country  covered  with  sharp 
fiints.  Such  were  the  soldiers,  and  the  devotion  of  a  woman 
was  not  wanting  to  the  illustration  of  this  great  day. 

The  wife  of  colonel  Dalbiac,  an  English  lady  of  a  gentle  dis- 
position and  possessing  a  very  delicate  firame^  had  braved  the 
dangers  and  endured  the  privations  of  two  campaigns  with 
that  patient  fortitude  which  belongs  only  to  her  sex.  In  this 
battle,  forgetful  of  everything  but  the  strong  affection  which 
had  so  long  supported  her,  she  rode  deep  amidst  the  enemy's 
fire,  trembling,  yet  irresistibly  impelled  forwards  by  feelings 
more  imperious  than  horror,  more  piercing  than  the  fear  of 
death. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


During  the  few  hours  of  darkness  succeediDg  the  battle 
Clausel  passed  the  Tonnes  by  the  narrow  bridge  of  Alba  and 
the  fords  below  it,  and  at  daylight  was  in  full  retreat  upon 
Peneranda  covered  by  an  organized  rear-guard.  Wellington 
having  brought  up  the  German  dragoons  and  Anson's  cavalry, 
also  crossed  the  river  with  his  left  wing  at  daylight,  and 
moving  up  the  stream  came  about  ten  o'clock  upon  the 
French  rear,  then  winding  without  much  order  along  the 
Almar  a  small  stream  at  the  foot  of  a  hdght  near  the  village 
of  La  Sema.  He  launched  his  cavabry  against  them,  and 
.  the  French  squadrons  flying  from  Anson's  troopers  towards 
their  own  left  abandoned  three  battalions  of  in&ntry  who  in 
separate  columns  were  making  up  a  hollow  lope  on  their 
right,  hoping  to  gain  the  crest  of  the  heights  before  the  cavalry 
could  fall  on.  The  two  foremost  reached  the  higher  ground 
and  formed  squares,  Foy  being  in  the  one  and  general  Che- 
mineau  in  the  other*  The  last  regiment,  when  half-way  up, 
seeing  Bock's  dragoons  galloping  hard  on  fiaced  about  in 
column  and  commenced  a  disorderly  fire;  the  squares  above 
also  plied  their  muskets  with  far  greater  effect,  and  the 
Germans  after  crossing  the  Almar  stream  dropped  fast,  for 
they  had  under  fire  to  pass  a  turn  of  narrow  road  and  dear 
some  rough  ground  before  they  could  range  their  squadrons  on 
a  charging  front.  By  twos,  by  threes,  by  tens,  by  twenties 
they  fell,  yet  the  rest  keeping  together  surmounted  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ground  and  hurtling  on  the  column  went  clean 
through  it:  then  the  squares  above  retreated  and  several 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken  by  these  able  and  daring 
horsemen. 

This  charge  was  successful  even  to  wonder,  the  joyous 
victors    standing   in  the   midst  of   their  captives  and  of 
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thousands  of  admiring  friends  seemed  invincible;  yet  those 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  nay  the  actors  themselves  remained 
with  the  conviction  of  this  military  truth,  that  cavalry  alone 
are  not  able  to  cope  with  veteran  infantry  save  by  surprise. 
The  hill  of  La  Serna  offered  a  frightful  spectacle  of  the  power 
of  the  musket,  that  queen  of  weapons,  and  the  track  of  the 
Germans  was  marked  by  their  huge  bodies.  A  few  minutes 
only  had  the  combat  lasted  and  above  a  hundred  had  fallen, 
fifty-one  were  killed  outright,  and  in  several  places  man  and 
horse  had  die<l  simultaneously,  and  so  suddenly  that  falling 
together  on  their  sides  they  appeared  still  alive,  the  horse's 
legs  stretdied.  out  as  in  movement  the  rider's  feet  in  the 
stirrup  his  bridle  in  hand,  the  sword  raised  to  strike  and  the 
large  hat  fastened  under  the  chin  giving  to  the  grim  but 
undiatorted  countenance  a  supernatural  and  terrible  ex- 
pression. 

When  the  French  main  body  found  their  rear-guard  at- 
tacked they  turned  to  its  succour,  but  seeing  the  light  division, 
coming  up  re-commenced  the  retreat  and  were  followed  to 
Nava  de  Setroval.  Near  that  place  Chauvel's  horsemen 
joined  them  from  the  Duero,  and  covered  the  rear  with  such 
a  resolute  countenance  that  the  allied  e^valiy,  reduced  in 
numbers  and  fatigued  with  continual  fighting,  did  not  choose 
to  meddle  again.  Thus  Glausel  carried  his  army  dear  ofi* 
without  further  loss,  and  with  such  celerity  that  his  head- 
quarters were  that  night  at  Flores  de  Avila  forty  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.  After  remaining  a  few  hours  there  he 
crossed  the  Zapardiel  and  would  have  halted  the  24th^  but 
the  allied  cavalry  entered  Cisla  and  his  mardi  was  then 
continued  to  Arevalo.  This  was  a  wonderful  retreat,  and  the 
line  was  chosen  with  judgment,  for  Wellington  naturally 
expected  the  French  army  would  have  made  for  Tordesillas 
instead  of  the  Adaja.  The  pursuit  was  however  somewhat 
slack.  The  British  left  wing,  being  quite  fresh,  could  have 
ascended  the  Tonnes  on  the  night  of  the  battle  and  reached 
the  Almar  before  daylight,  or  passing  at  Huerta  have  marched 
by  Ventosa  to  Peneranda;  but  the  vigorous  following  of  a 
beaten  enemy  was  not  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Lord 
Wellington's  warfare.     On  the  25th.  he  halted  on  the  Zapar^ 
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diel  and  Adaja  riven^  to  let  the  oommissariat  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  rear  the  morning  of  the  battle  come  up. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  having  quitted  Madrid  with  fourteen 
thousand  men  on  the  21st>  reached  the  Adaja  and  pushed  his 
cavalry  towards  Fontiveros;  he  was  at  Blasco  geepians 
Sancho  the  24thy  within  a  few  hours'  inarch  of 
Arevalo,  and  consequently  able  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Clausel ;  yet  he  did  not  hurry  his  march  for  he  knew  only  of 
the  advance  upon  Salamanca  not  of  the  defeat^  and  having 
sent  many  messengers  to  inform  Marmont  of  his  approach 
concluded  he  would  await  the  junction.  The  next  day  he 
received  letters  from  him  and  Clausel,  dated  Are- 
valo,  describing  the  battle,  and  saying  the  de*  jre^ioiideace, 
feated  army  must  pass  the  Duero  immediately  ^^^' 
to  save  the  dep6t  of  Yalladolid  and  establish  new  commu* 
nications  with  the  army  of  the  north :  they  promised  however 
to  halt  behind  that  river  if  possible  until  the  king  could 
receive  reinforcements  from  Suchet  and  Soult. 

Joseph  by  a  rapid  movement  upon  Arevalo  could  still  have 
effected  a  junction,  but  he  immediately  made  a  forced  march 
to  Espinar,  leaving  in  Blasco  Sancho  two  officers  and  twenty- 
seven  troopers,  who  were  surprised  and  taken  on  the  25th  by 
eight  troi^em  under  corporal  Henley  of  the  14th  dragoons. 
Clausel  made  for  Yalladolid  by  Olmedo,  thus  abandoning  the 
garrisons  of  Zamor%  Toro,  and  Tordesillas  to  the  allies. 
Wellington  then  broi]^ht  Santodldes,  who  was  now  on  the 
Esla  with  eight  thousand  Oallicians,  to  the  right  of  the  Duero> 
across  which  river  he  communicated  by  Castro  Nuno  with  th^ 
left  of  the  allies,  on  the  ZapardieL  The  27th  the  ^rmy  entered 
Olmeda  Qeneral  Ferey  had  died  there  of  his  wounds  and 
the  Spaniards  tearing  his  body  from  the  grave  were  going  to 
mutilate  it,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  light  division  who  had 
so  often  fought  against  this  brave  man  rescued  his  corpse; 
they  re-made  his  grave  and  heaped  rocks  upon  i]b  for  more 
security,  yet  with  little  need,  for  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the 
sentiment  of  honour  is  always  strong  when  not  stifled  by 
the  violence  of  their  passions,  immediately  applauded  the 
action. 

On  the  26th  Clausel  finding  the  pursuit  had  slackened,  sent 
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colonel  Fabvier  to  advise  the  king  of  it,  and  then  passing  bis 
right  wing  across  the  Duero  by  the  ford  near  Boecillo  to 
cover  the  evacuation  of  Yalladolid,  marched  with  the  other 
wing  towards  the  bridge  of  Tudela;  he  remained  however 
still  on  the  left  bank  in  the  hope  that  Fabvier's  mission 
would  bring  the  king  back.  Joseph  had  then  passed  the 
Fuerta  de  Guadarama,  but  immediately  repassed  it  and  made 
a  flank  movement  to  Segovia,  which  he  reached  the  27th  and 
pushed  his  cavalry  to  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva.  There  he 
remained  until  the  31st  expecting  Clausel  would  join  him,  for 
he  resolved  not  to  quit  his  hold  of  the  passes  over  the  Goada- 
rama,  nor  to  abandon  his  communication  with  Valencia  and 
Andalusia.  During  these  movements  Wellington  had  brought 
Santocildes  across  the  Duero  to  the  Zapardiel,  and  crossing 
the  Eresma  and  Ciga  with  the  1st  and  light  divisions  and 
the  cavalry,  compelled  Clausel  to  go  over  the  Duero  in  the 
night  of  the  29th.  And  that  general,  fearing  the  British 
would  then  gain  Aranda  and  Lerma  while  the  Gallicians  seized 
Duenas  and  Torquemada,  retreated  in  three  columns  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Arlanza,  the  Duero  and  the  Esquiva,  towards 
Burgos,  in  great  disorder;  for  the  soldiers^  encouraged  even  by 
ciausers  officers  of  high  rank,  spread  over  the  whole  country 

^fltero?*  pillaging  and  assassinating  the  country  people: 
War,  18th  Clausel  was  forced  to  shoot  fifty  marauders  ere  the 
Attgast,  1812.  ^jg  spreading  anarchy  could  be  checked. 

Valladolid  was  occupied  by  the  allies  amidst  the  rejoicings 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  eight  hundred  sick  and  wounded  men 
were  captured  there  with  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery  and 
large  stores.  Three  hundred  other  prisoners  were  taken  by 
the  guerilla  chief  Martinez,  and  a  large  convoy  on  its  way  to 
Soult  was  forced  to  retrograde  to  Burgos.  The  left  wing  of 
the  allies  then  pursued  the  enemy  up  the  Arlanza,  while  the 
right  wing  moving  against  the  king  reached  Cuellar  the  let 
of  August.  On  the  same  day  the  garrison  of  Tordesillas  sur- 
rendered to  the  Gkllidans,  and  Joseph  having  first  dismantled 
the  castle  of  Segovia  and  raised  a  contribution  of  money  and 
church  plate  retreated  through  the  Fuerta  de  Guadiurama, 
leaving  a  rear-guard  of  cavalry  which  escaped  by  the  Ude- 
fonso  pass  on  the  approach  of  the  allied  horsemen.    Thus 
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the  furmy  of  the  centre  was  irrevocably  separated  from  the 
army  of  Portugal,  the  operations  against  the  latter  were 
terminated,  and  new  combinations  were  made  conformable  to 
the  altered  state  of  affairs;  but  to  understand  these  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  the  transactions  in  other  parts  of  the 
Peninsula, 

In  Estremadura,  after  Drouet's  retreat  to  Azagua,  general 
Hill  had  placed  a  strong  division  of  in&ntry  at  Merida  ready  to 
cross  the  Tagus,  but  no  military  event  occurred  until  the  24th 
of  July,  when  general  Lallemand  made  a  fresh  incursion  with 
three  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  third  and  fourth  Portuguese 
dragoons  under  colonel  John  Campbell  retired  before  him  in 
good  order,  skirmishing,  to  the  high  ground  between  Ribera 
and  Villa  Franca,  and  being  there  supported  by  Long's  British 
cavalry  and  Wynyate's  horse  artillery,  turned  and  charged 
with  success.  Lallemand  then  repassed  the  defile  of  Hinojosa 
under  fire  of  the  guns,  and  being  menaced  on  both  flanks  by 
Long  and  Slade  was  driven  with  a  loss  of  fifty  men  to  Llera. 
Drouet,  desirous  to  retaliate,  immediately  executed  a  flank 
march  towards  Merida  and  Hill  fearing  for  his  detachments 
there  made  a  corresponding  movement,  whereupon  the 
French  general  returned  to  the  Serena;  but 
though  he  received  positive  orders  from  Soult  to  intercepted 
give  battle  no  action  followed  and  the  affairs  of  ence/ 
that  part  of  the  Peninsula  remained  balanced. 

In  Andalusia  Ballesteros  had  surprised  colonel  Beauvais  at 
Ossuna,  taking  three  hundred  prisoners  and  ruining  the 
French  d6p6t  there,  after  which  he  moved  against  Malaga. 
He  was  opposed  by  Laval  in  front,  and  Villatte  being  detached 
from  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  cut  off  his  retreat  to  San  Roque ; 
the  road  to  Murda  was  still  open  to  him  and  he  escaped,  but 
his  rashness,  though  of  less  consequence  since  the  battle  of 
Salamanca^  gave  Wellington  great  disquietude,  and  the  more 
so  that  Joseph  O'Donnel  had  just  sustained  a  serious  defeat 
near  Alicant.  This  disaster,  to  be  described  in  a  more 
fitting  place,  was  counterbalanced  by  information  that  the 
revived  expedition  from  Sicily  had  reached  Majorca,  had  been 
joined  by  Whittingham's  division,  and  had  received  the  stores 
and  guns  sent  from  Portugal.     In  the  north,  Popham's  arma- 
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ment  had  drawn  Caffarelirs  troops  to  the  coasts  and  although 
this  littoral  warfare  was  not  followed  up  the  diversion  was 
effectual. 

In  Castille  the  siege  of  Astorga  lingered^  but  Santocildes 
was  now  in  full  communication  with  Wellington,  and  Silveira 
was  on  the  Duero ;  Clausel  remained  at  Burgos,  and  the  king 
being  joined  by  two  thousand  men  from  Sachet's  army  could 
concentrate  twenty  thousand  to  dispute  the  passes  of  the 
Guadarama.  Hence  Wellington,  having  nothing  immediate  to 
fear  from  Soult,  nor  from  the  army  of  Portugal,  nor  from  the 
army  of  the  north,  nor  from  Suchet,  menaced  as  that  marshal 
was  by  the  Sicilian  expedition,  resolved  to  attack  the  king  in 
preference  to  following  Clausel  For  the  latter  could  not  be 
pursued  without  exposing  Salamanca  and  the  Gallicians  to 
Joseph,  who  was  strong  in  cavalry;  but  that  monarch  might 
be  assailed  without  risking  much  in  other  quarters,  seeing  that 
Clausel  could  not  soon  renew  the  campaign,  and  the  imme* 
diate  fall  of  Astorga  was  expected  which  would  let  loose  eight 
thousand  additional  men.  A  strong  British  division  could 
also  be  spared  to  co-operate  with  Santocildes,  Silveira,  and 
the  partidas,  to  watch  Clausel  while  Wellington  gave  the 
king  a  blow  or  forced  him  to  abandon  Madrid;  and  it  seemed 
probable  the  moral  effect  of  regaining  the  capital  would  excite 
the  Spaniards'  energy  everywhere,  and  prevent  Soult  from 
attacking  Hill :  if  he  did  attack  him  the  allies,  choosing  this 
line  of  operations,  would  be  at  hand  to  give  succour. 

These  reasons  being  weighed,  Clinton  was  left  at  Cuellar 
with  the  sixth  division  increased  to  eight  thousand  men  by 
the  addition  of  some  sickly  regiments  and  by  Anson's  cavalry  ; 
Santocildes  was  put  in  communication  with  him,  and  the 
partidas  of  Marquinez,  Saomil,  and  £1  Principe  agreed  to  act 
with  Anson  on  a  prescribed  plan.  Thus,  exclusive  of  Silveira's 
militia  and  the  Gallicians  about  Astorga,  eighteen  thousand 
men  were  left  on  the  Duero,  and  the  English  general  was  still 
able  to  march  against  Joseph  with  twenty-eight  thousand  old 
troops,  exclusive  of  Carlos  d'Espana's  Spaniards.  He  had 
also  assurance  from  lord  Castlereagh  that  a  considerable  sum 
in  hard  money,  to  be  followed  by  other  remittances,  had  been 
sent  from  England,  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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because  grain  could  be  purchased  in  Spain  at  one-third  the 
cost  of  bringing  it  up  from  Portugal. 

When  the  king  regained  Madrid  he  expected  to  hear  that 
ten  thousand  of  the  army  of  the  south  were  at^  Toledo, 
instead  of  which  he  received  letters  from  Soult  posi- 
tively refusing  to  send  that  detachment;  and  from  Olausel 
saying  the  army  of  Portugal  was  in  full  retreat  to  Bur- 
gos. This  retreat  he  regarded  as  a  breach  of  King's  Cor- 
faith,  because  Clausel  had  promised  to  hold  the  refpondence, 
line  of  the  Duero  if  the  allies  marched  upon  ^ 
Madrid;  but  Joseph,  unable  to  appreciate  Wellington's  mili- 
tary combinations,  did  not  perceiye  that  before  he  marched 
against  Madrid  the  English  general  had  forced  Clausel  to  seek 
a  distant  point  to  re-organize  his  army.  Nor  was  the  king's 
perception  of  his  own  situation  much  clearer.  He  had  the 
choice  of  several  lines  of  operations ;  that  is,  he  might  defend 
the  passes  of  the  Guadarama  while  his  court  and  enormous 
convoys  evacuated  Madrid  and  marched  upon  Zaragoza, 
Valencia  or  Andalusia;  or  he  might  retire,  army  and  convoy 
together,  in  one  of  those  directions.  Rejecting  the  defence  of 
the  passes,  lest  the  allies  should  then  march  by  their  right  to 
the  Tagus  and  so  intercept  his  communication  with  the  south, 
he  resolved  to  march  towards  the  Morena;  and  from  Segovia 
he  had  ordered  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia  and  meet  him  on 
the  frontier  of  La  Mancha.  But  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of 
seeming  to  fly  before  a  detachment  he  occupied  the  Escurial 
mountain,  and  placed  his  army  across  the  roads  leading  from 
the  passes  of  the  Guadarama  to  Madrid.  While  in  this  position, 
Wellington's  advanced  guard,  composed  of  D'Urban's  Portu- 
guese, a  troop  of  horse  artillery  and  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
passed  the  Guadarama,  and  the  10th  the  whole  army  was  over 
the  mountains.  Then  the  king,  retaining  only  eight  thousand 
men  in  position,  sent  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  protect  the 
march  of  his  court,  which  quitted  Madrid  the  same  day  with 
two  or  three  thousand  carrif^es  of  different  kinds  and  nearly 
twenty  thousand  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 

On  the  11th  D'Urban  drove  back  Trielhard's  cavalry  posts 
and  entered  Majadahonda,  whilst  some  German  infantry. 
Bock's  heavy  cavalry,  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  occupied 
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Las  Bozas  about  a  mile  in  bis  rear.  In  tbe  evening,  Trial- 
bard,  reinforced  by  Sebiazzetti's  Italian  dragoons  and  tbe 
lancers  of  Berg  returned,  and  D*Urban  baving  called  up  tbe 
borse  artillery  would  bave  cbarged  tbe  enemy's  leading 
squadrons,  but  tbe  Portuguese  cavalry  fled,  and  tbree  of  tbe 
guns  being  overturned  on  tbe  rougb  ground  were  taken.  Tbe 
victorious  cavalry  tben  passed  tbrougb  Majadabonda  in  pur- 
suit, Tbe  German  dragoons,  altbougb  surprised  in  tbeir 
quarters,  mounted  and  stopped  tbe  leading  Frencb  squadrons 
until  Scbiazzettrs  Italians  came  up,  wben  tbe  figbt  would 
bave  ended  badly  if  Ponsonby's  cavalry  and  tbe  seventb  divi- 
sion bad  not  arrived,  wbereupon  Trielbard  abandoned  Majada- 
bonda leaving  tbe  captured  guns  bebind  bim,  yet  carrying 
away  tbe  Portuguese  general  Barbacena,  tbe  colonel  of  tbe 
German  cavalry,  and  otbers  of  less  rank.  Tbe  wbole  loss  of 
tbe  allies  was  above  two  bundred,  and  wben  tbe  infjantry 
passed  tbrougb  Bozas  a  few  bours  after  tbe  combat  tbe  Ger^ 
man  dead  were  tben  lying  tbickly  in  tbe  streets,  many  of  tbem 
in  tbeir  sbirts  and  trousers  were  stretcbed  on  tbe  sills  of  tbe 
doors,  fumisbing  proof  at  once  of  tbe  suddenness  of  the 
action  and  of  tbeir  own  bravery.  Had  tbe  king  been  prepared 
to  follow  up  tbe  blow  witb  bis  wbole  force  tbe  allies  must 
bave  suffered  severely,  for  Wellington  trusting  to  tbe  advanced 
guard  bad  not  kept  bis  divisions  very  close  togetber. 

After  tbis  combat  the  king  retired  to  Valdemoro,  wbere  he 
met  bis  convoy  from  Madrid  and  wben  tbe  troops  of  the 
tbree  different  nations  forming  bis  army  tbus  came  togetber 
a  horrible  confusion  arose;  the  convoy  was  plundered  and 
tbe  miserable  people  who  followed  tbe  court  were  made  prey 
of  by  tbe  licentious  soldiers.  Marshal  Jourdan,  a  man  at  all 
times  distinguished  for  the  noblest  sentiments,  immediately 
threw  himself  into  tbe  midst  of  tbe  disorderly  troops,  and 
aided  by  the  other  generals,  with  great  personal  risk  arrested 
the  mischief  and  succeeded  in  making  the  multitude  file  over 
the  bridge  of  Aranjuez.  Tbe  procession  was  however  lugu- 
brious and  shocking,  for  tbe  military  line  of  march  was  broken 
by  crowds  of  weeping  women  and  children  and  despairing 
men :  courtiers  of  the  highest  rank  were  to  be  seen  in  full 
dress  desperately  struggling  with  savage  soldiers  for  tbe  pos- 
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session  of  even  the  animab  on  wliich  they  were  endeavouring 
to  save  their  families.  The  cavalry  of  ike  allies  could  have 
driven  the  whole  before  them  into  the  Tagus^  yet  Wellington 
did  not  molest  them,  either  from  ignorance  of  their  situation 
or  what  is  more  probable  compassionating  their  misery;  he 
knew  that  the  troops  by  abandoning  the  convoy  could  easily 
escape  over  the  river  and  he  would  not  strike  where  the 
blow  could  only  fall  on  helpless  people  without  affecting  the 
military  operations:  perhaps  also  he  thought  it  wise  to  leave 
Joseph  the  burthen  of  his  court. 

In  the  evening  of  the  13th  the  whole  multitude  was  over 
the  Tagus,  the  garrisons  of  Aranjuez  and  Toledo  joined  the 
army,  order  was  restored,  and  the  king  received  letters  from 
Soult  and  Suchet  The  first  opposed  the  evacuation  of  Anda* 
lusia;  the  second  gave  notice  that  the  Sicilian  expedition  had 
landed  at  Alicant  and  a  considerable  army  was  forming  there. 
Irritated  with  Soult  and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Suchet,  the 
king  then  relinquished  his  march  towards  the  Morena  and  com- 
menced his  retreat  to  Valencia.  The  1 5th  the  advanced  guard 
moved  with  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  heaped  on  country 
cars,  the  convoy  followed  under  charge  of  the  in&ntry,  while 
the  cavalry,  spreading  to  the  right  and  left,  endeavoured  to 
collect  provisions.  But  the  people,  remembering  the  wanton 
devastation  committed  a  few  months  before  by  Montbrun's 
troops  on  their  return  from  Alicant,  fled  with  their  property; 
and  as  it  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  year  and  the  deserted 
country  was  sandy  and  without  shade,  this  march  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  miles  to  Almanza  was  one  of  continual  suffer- 
ing. The  partida  chief  Chaleco  hovered  constantly  on  the 
flanks  and  rear,  killing  without  mercy  all  persons,  civil  or 
military,  who  straggled  or  sunk  from  exhaustion;  and  while 
this  disastrous  journey  was  in  progress  another  misfortune 
befel  the  French  on  the  side  of  Eequefia.  For  the  hussars 
and  infantry  belonging  to  Suchet's  army,  having  left  Madrid 
to  succour  Cuenca  before  the  king  returned  from  Segovia, 
carried  off  the  garrison  of  that  place  in  despite  of  the  Empe- 
cinado  and  made  for  Valencia;  but  Villa  Campa  crossing 
their  march  on  the  25th  of  August,  at  the  passage  of  a  river 
near  Utiel,  took  all  their  baggage,  their  guns,  and  three  him- 
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dred  men.    And  then  the  Empecinado  invested  Guadalaxara, 
which  had  a  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men. 

Wellington  seeing  that  the  king  had  crossed  the  Ta^s  in 
retreat  entered  Madrid,  a  very  memorable  event  were  it  only 
from  the  affecting  circmnstances  attending  it.  He,  a  foreigner, 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army,  was  met  and  wel- 
comed to  the  capital  of  Spain  by  the  whole  remaining  popu- 
lation. The  multitude  who  before  that  hour  had  never 
seen  him  came  forth  to  hail  his  approach,  not  with  feigned 
enthusiasm,  not  with  acclamations  extorted  by  the  fear  of  a 
conqueror's  power,  nor  yet  excited  by  the  natural  proneness 
of  human  nature  to  laud  the  successful,  for  there  was  no 
tumultuous  exultation;  famine  was  amongst  them  and  long- 
endured  misery  had  subdued  their  spirits;  but  with  tears  and 
every  other  sign  of  deep  emotion  they  crowded  around  his 
horse,  hung  upon  his  stirrups,  touched  his  clothes,  and  throw- 
ing  themselves  upon  the  earth  blessed  him  aloud  as  the  friend 
of  Spain.  His  triumph  was  as  pure  and  glorious  as  it  was 
uncommon,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  so. 

Madrid  was  however  still  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  The  Betiro  contained  enormous  stores,  twenty  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  the  eagles  of  two  Frendi  regiments;  it  had 
a  garrison  of  two  thousand  fighting  men  besides  invalids  and 
followers,  but  its  inherent  weakness  was  soon  made  manifest. 
The  works  consisted  of  an  interior  fort  called  La  China,  with 
an  exterior  entrenchment;  but  the  fort  was  too  small,  the 
entrenchment,  too  large,  and  easily  deprived  of  water.  In  the 
lodgings  of  a  French  officer  also  was  found  an  order  directing 
the  commandant  to  confine  his  real  defence  to  the  fort;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  night  of  the  13th,  he  abandoned  the 
entrenchment,  and  next  day  accepted  honourable  terms, 
because  La  China  was  so  contracted  and  filled  with  combus- 
tible buildings  that  his  fine  troops  would  with  only  k  little 
firing  have  been  smothered  in  the  ruins;  yet  they  were  so  dis- 
satisfied that  many  broke  their  arms  and  their  commander  was 
like  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  wrath.  They  were  imme- 
diately sent  to  Portugal,  and  French  writers  with  too  much 
truth  assert  that  the  escort  basely  robbed  and  murdered 
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many  of  the  prisoneni.  This  disgraceful  action  was  perpe- 
trated on  the  frontier  of  Portugal  by  the  Spanish  garrison  of 
Ciudad  Bodiigo;  the  British  troops^  who  furnished  no  escorts 
after  the  first  day's  march  from  Madrid,  are  guiltless,  and  lord 
Wellington  made  strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  haye 
the  Spanish  criminals  punished. 

Coincident  with  the  fall  of  the  Betiro  was  that  of  Qua- 
dalaxara,  which  surrendered  to  the  Empecinado.  This  mode 
of  wasting  an  army  and  its  resources,  was  designated  by 
Napoleon  as  the  most  glaring  and  extraordinary  of  all  the 
errors  committed  by  the  king  and  by  Marmont.  And  surely 
it  was  so.  For  including  the  garrisons  of  Toro,  Tordesillas, 
Zamora  and  Astorga,  which  were  now  blockaded,  six  thousand 
men  had  been  delivered  as  it  were  bound  to  the  allies;  and 
with  them  stores  and  equipments  sufficient  for  a  new  army. 
These  forts  had  been  designed  by  the  emperor  to  resist  the 
partidas,  but  his  lieutenants  exposed  them  to  the  British  army, 
and  thus  the  positive  loss  of  men  from  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
was  doubled. 

Napoleon  had  notice  of  Marmont*s  defeat  as  early  as  the 
2nd  of  September,  a  week  before  the  great  battle  of  Borodino ; 
the  news  was  carried  by  Fabvier,  who  made  the  journey  from 
Yalladolid  in  one  course,  and  having  fought  on  the  22nd  of 
July  at  the  Arapiles  was  wounded  on  the  heights  of  Moskowa 
the  7th  of  September !  Marmont,  suffering  alike  in  body  and 
in  mind,  had  excused  himself  with  so  little  strength  or  clearness, 
that  the  emperor,  contemptuously  remarking  that  the  despatch 
contained  more  complicate  stuffing  than  a  clock,  desired  his  war 
minister  to  demand  why  Marmont  had  delivered  battle  without 
the  orders  of  the  king  1  why  he  had  not  made  his  operations 
subservient  to  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign)  why  he 
broke  from  defensive  into  offensive  operations  before  the  army 
of  the  centre  joined  him  1  why  he  would  not  even  wait  two 
days  for  Chauvel's  cavalry  which  he  knew  were  close  at 
haudl  "From  personal  vanity,"  said  the  emperor  with 
seeming  sternness,  ''the  duke  of  Bagnsa  has  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  his  country  and  the  good  of  my  service,  he  is 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  insubordination  and  is  the  author  of  all 
this  misfortune." 
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But  Napoleon's  wr^th  bo  just^  and  apparently  so  dangerous, 
could  not  even  in  its  first  violence  Overpower  his  early 
friendship.  "With  a  kindness,  the  recollection  of  which  should 
now  pierce  Manaont's  inmost  soul,  twice  in  the  same  l^^J 
he  desired  that  these  questions  might  not  even  be  put  to  his 
unhappy  lieutenant  until  his  wounds  were  cured  and  his  health 
re-established.  Nor  was  this  generous  feeling  shaken  by  the 
arrival  of  the  king's  agent,  colonel  D6sprez,  who  reached  Mos- 
cow the  18th  of  October,  just  after  Murat  had  lost  a  battle  at 
the  outposts  and  when  all  hopes  of  peace  with 
i^!u^  Russia  were  at  end.  Joseph's  despatches,  bitter 
against  all  the  generals,  were  especially  so  against 
Marmont  and  Soult;  the  former  for  having  lost  the  battle,  the 
latter  because  of  his  resistance  to  the  royal  plan.  Soult's  recal 
was  demanded  imperatively,  because  he  had  written  a  letter  to 
the  emperor  extremely  offensive  to  the  king;  and  it  was  also 
hinted  that  he  designed  to  make  himself  king  of  Andalusia.  Idle 
stories  of  that  marshal's  ambition  seem  always  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  when  his  skilful  plans  were  beyond  the  military  judg* 
ment  of  his  accusers ;  but  Marmont  was  deeply  sunk  in  culpable 
misfortune,  and  the  king's  complaints  against  him  were  not 
unjust  Napoleon  had  however  then  seen  Wellington's  des- 
patch, which  was  more  favourable  to  the  duke  of  Bagosa  than 
Joseph's  report;  for  the  latter  was  founded  on  a  belief  that 
the  imfortuate  general  knew  the  army  of  the  centre  was  dose 
at  hand  and  would  not  wait  for  it;  whereas  the  partidas  had 
intercepted  so  many  of  Joseph's  letters  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
reached  Marmont  previous  to  the  battle.  It  was  in  vain 
therefore  that  Desprez  pressed  the  king's  discontent  on  the 
emperor;  that  great  man,  with  unerring  sagacity,  had  already 
disentangled  the  truth  and  D6sprez  was  thus  roughly  inter- 
rogated as  to  the  conduct  of  his  master; 

Why  was  not  the  army  of  the  centre  in  the  field  a  month 
sooner  to  succour  Marmont  1  Why  was  the  emperor's  example, 
when  in  a  like  case  he  marched  from  Madrid  against  sir  John 
Moore,  forgotten?  Why,  after  the  battle,  was  not  the  Duero 
passed  and  the  beaten  troops  rallied  on  the  army  of  the 
centre?  Why  were  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama  so  early 
abandoned?    Why  was  the  Tagus  crossed  so  soon?    Finally, 
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why  were  not  stores  and  gtui-oarriagefl  in  the  Betiro  burned, 
the  eagles  and  the  gtoison  carried  off? 

To  these  questions  the  king's  agent  could  only  reply  by 
excuses  which  must  have  made  the  energetie  emperor  smile ; 
but  when,  following  his  instructions,  D^sprez  harped  upon 
Soult's  demeanour,  his  designs  in  Andalusia,  and  still  more 
upon  the  letter  so  personally  offensive  to  the  king,  which  shall 
be  more  noticed  hereafter.  Napoleon  replied  sharply,  that  he 
could  not  enter  into  such  pitiful  disputes  while  he  was  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  and  occupied  with  such 
immense  operations.  With  respect  to  Soult's  letter,  he  said 
he  knew  his  brother's  real  feelings,  but  those  who  judged  Joseph 
by  his  language  could  only  think  with  Soult,  whose  suspicions 
were  natural  and  partaken  by  the  other  generals;  wherefore 
he  would  not  by  recalling  him  deprive  the  armies  in  Spain  of 
the  only  military  head  they  possessed.  And  then  in  ridicule 
of  Soult's  supposed  treachery  he  observed,  that  the  king's 
fears  on  that  head  must  have  subsided  as  the  English  news- 
papers said  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  was  evacuating  Andalusia, 
and  he  would  of  course  unite  with  Suchet  and  with  the  army 
of  the  centre  to  retake  the  offensive.  Nevertheless  the  emperor 
without  hesitation  admitted  all  the  evils  arising  from  these 
disputes  between  the  generals  and  the  king,  but  said,  at  such 
a  distance  he  could  not  give  precise  orders  for  their  conduct. 
He  had  foreseen  the  mischief,  and  regretted  more  than  ever 
that  Joseph  had  disregarded  his  counsel  not  to  return  to  Spain 
in  1811 ;  thus  saying  he  finished  the  conversation,  but  this 
expression  about  Joseph  not  returning  to  Spain  is  very  remark- 
able. Napoleon  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  well  known  fact,  yet 
Joseph's  letters  show  that  he  not  only  desired  but  repeatedly 
offered  to  resign  the  crown  of  Spain  and  live  a  private  man  in 
France !  Did  the  emperor  mean  that  he  wished  his  brother 
to  remain  a  crowned  guest  at  Paris  1  or  had  some  subtle  in- 
triguers misrepresented  the  brothers  to  each  other?  The 
noblest  buildings  are  often  defiled  in  secret  by  vile  and 
creeping  things. 
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OBSBRTAIIOXB. 

V.  Memace  your  enem^^s  Jlankg,  protect  ycur  awn,  and  ie 
ready  to  concentrate  on  the  important  points: 

This  maxim  oontains  the  sfNiit  of  Ni^polem's  instmctioiis 
to  his  gen^iils  after  Bidajos  was  sacoovred  in  1811.  At 
that  time  he  had  <xdered  the  annj  of  Portugal  to  occupy  the 
-waJlej  of  the  Tagus  and  the  passes  of  the  Ghredos  moimtaiiia^ 
in  which  positioit  it  covered  Madrid  and  eonid  readily  maroh 
to  aid  dther  the  amy  of  the  sooth  or  the  anny  of  the  north. 
Dorsenne  who  commanded  the  hitter  could  bring  twenty-six 
thousand  men  to  Gindad  Bodtigo,  and  Soolt  could  bring  a 
like  number  to  Badajos,  but  Wdlington  could  not  move 
against  one  or  the  other  without  having  MamKMit  up<m  his 
flank;  he  could  not  move  against  Marmont  without  having 
the  others  on  both  flanks,  and  he  could  not  turn  his  <^po* 
nent's  flanks  save  from  tfae^aem.  He  took  Ciudad  Bodiigo 
and  Badajos  notwithstanding,  but  by  surprise  and  becaoae 
the  Fieadi  did  not  concentrate  on  the  important  points: 
tills  proved  his  superiority,  but  in  no  manner  affected  the 
principle  of  Napoleon's  plan. 

When  the  exigen<7  of  the  Russian  war  had  weakened  the 
army  of  the  north,  the  emperor,  giving  Marmont  two  addi- 
tional divisions,  ordered  him  to  occupy  CastiUe,  not  as  a 
defensive  position  but  as  a  central  oflensive  one  from  whence 
he  could  keep  the  Gallidans  in  cheek,  and  by  prompt  menac- 
ing movements  bar  Wellington  from  serious  tolerations  else- 
where. Marmont  was  forUdden  to  invade  Portugal  while 
Wellington  was  on  the  frcmtier  of  Beii%  that  is  when  he 
could  not  assail  him  in  flank;  and  he  was  directed  to  guaid 
the  Asturias  carefully  as  a  protection  to  the  great  line  of 
communication  with  France.  In  May  also  he  was  rebuked 
for  having  withdrawn  Bonnet  from  CKiedo,  and  for  delaying 
to  re-occupy  the  Asturias  when  the  incursion  against  Beira 
terminated.  But  neither  then  nor  afterwards  did  he  compre- 
hend the  spirit  of  the  emperor's  views,  and  that  extraordinary 
man,  whose  piercing  sagacity  seized  every  chance  of  war,  was 
so  disquieted  by  his  lieutenant's  want  of  perception,  that  all 
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the  pomp  and  vast  pditical  and  military  oombinatioiui  of 
Dresden  could  not  put  it  from  his  thoughts. 

'  Twice,'  said  he, '  has  the  dnke  of  Bagusa  placed  an  in* 
tenral  of  thirty  leagues  between  his  aimy  and  the  j^ppg„,|^  ^ 
enemy,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war;  the 
English  general  goes  where  he  will,  the  French  general  loses  the 
initial  movements  and  is  of  no  weight  in  the  afiairs  of  ^Nun« 
Biscay  and  the  north  are  exposed  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
Asturias,  Santona  and  St  Sebastian  are  endangered,  and  the 
guerillas  communicate  freely  with  the  coast  If  the  duke  <^ 
Bagusa  has  not  kept  some  bridges  on  the  Agueda  he 
cannot  know  what  Wellington  is  about,  and  he  will  retire 
before  light  cavalry  instead  of  opiating  so  aa  to  make  the 
English  general  conc^trate  his  whole  army.  The  false 
direction  already  given  to  affidrs  makes  it  necessary  that 
Caffiirelli  should  keep  a  strong  corps  always  in  hand;  that 
the  commander  of  the  reserve  at  Bayonne  should  look  to  the 
safety  of  St  Sebastian,  holding  three  thousand  men  always 
ready  to  march;  finally  that  the  provisional  battalions  and 
depots  of  the  interior  should  reinforce  the  reserve  at  Bayonne^ 
be  encamped  on  the  Fprenees,  exercised  and  formed  for 
service.  If  MwnMm£%  oversights  continue,  these  troops  ujitt 
prevent  the  disasters  from  becoming  extreme.^ 

Napole(m  was  supematurally  gifted  in  warlike  matters; 
It  has  been  recorded  in  praise  of  Caesar's  generalship,  that  he 
foretold  the  cohinrts  mixed  with  his  cavalry  would  be  the 
cause  of  victory  at  Pharsalia.  This  letter  was  written  by  the 
French  emperor  on  the  28th  of  May,  before  the  allies  were 
collected  on  the  Agueda,  and  when  a  hundred  thousand 
French  troops  were  between  the  English  general  and  Bayonne^ 
and  its  prescience  was  vindicated  at  Buigos  in  October ! 

2^.  To  meet  the  emperor's  views,  Marmont  should  as  Soult 
advised,  have  left  one  or  two  divisions  on  the  Tonne%  have 
encamped  near  Banos  and  on  the  upper  Agueda  to  watch  the 
allies.  Caffarelli's  divisions  could  have  joined  those  on  the 
Tormes,  and  then  Napdeon's  plan  for  ISll  would  have  been 
exactly  renewed;  Madrid  would  have  been  covered,  a  junction 
with  the  king  secured,  and  Wellington  could  scarcely  have 
moved  beyond  the  Agueda.    Marmont,  apparently  because  he 
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would  not  have  the  king  in  his  camp,  ran  counter  to  the 
emperor  and  to  Soult.  He  kept  no  troops  on  the  Agneda, 
which  might  be  excusable  if  to  feed  them  there  was  difficult; 
but  then  he  did  not  concentrate  behind  the  Tonnes  to  sustain 
his  forts,  neither  did  he  abandon  his  forts  when  he  abandoned 
Salamanca;  thus  eight  hundred  men  were  sacrificed  merely  to 
secure  his  concentration  behind  the  Duero.  His  line  of 
operations  was  perpendicular  to  the  allies'  front,  instead  of 
lying  on  their  flank — ^he  abandoned  sixty  miles  of  country 
between  the  Tonnes  and  the  Agueda — ^he  suffered  Wellington 
to  take  the  initial  movement — he  withdrew  Bonnet  from  the 
Asturias,  whereby  he  lost  Cafiarelirs  support  and  realized  the 
emperor's  fears.  He  regained  the  initial  however  by  passing 
the  Duero  on  the  18th,  and  had  he  deferred  the  passage  until 
the  king  was  over  the  Guadarama,  Wellington  must  have 
gone  back  upon  Portugal  with  some  show  of  dishonour. 
But  if  Castanos,  instead  of  keeping  fifteen  thousand  Galli- 
cians  before  Astorga,  a  weak  place  with  a  garrison  of  only 
twelve  hundred  men,  had  blockaded  it  with  three  or  four 
thousand,  and  detached  Santocildes  with  eleven  thousand 
down  the  Esla  to  co-operate  with  Silveira  and  D'Urban, 
sixteen  thousand  men  would  have  been  acting  upon  Mar- 
mont's  right  flank  in  June :  and  as  Bonnet  did  not  join  until 
the  8th  of  July  he  could  scarcely  have  kept  the  line  of  the 
Duero. 

3°.  The  secret  of  Wellington's  success  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extent  of  country  occupied  by  the  French  armies  and  the 
impediments  to  their  military  communication,  while  from 
Portugal,  an  impregnable  central  position,  he  could  rush  out 
unexpectedly  against  any  point.  This  strong  post  was  how- 
ever of  his  own  making,  he  had  chosen  it,  had  fortified  it,  had 
defended  it,  knew  its  fiiU  value  and  availed  himself  of  all  its 
advantages.  The  battle  of  Salamanca  was  accidental  in  itself, 
but  the  tree  was  planted  to  bear  such  fruit,  and  Wellington' s 
combinations  must  be  estimated  from  the  general  result.  He 
had  only  sixty  thousand  disposable  troops,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  were  especially  appointed  to  watch  and  control 
him;  yet  he  passed  the  frontier,  defeated  forty-five  thousand 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove  twenty  thousand  others  fron^ 
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Madrid  in  confusion^  without  risking  a  single  strategic  point. 
His  campaign  up  to  the  conquest  of  Madrid  was  therefore 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  art,  although  his  means 
and  resources  have  been  shown  to  be  precarious,  shifting 
and  uncertain;  want  of  money  alone  would  have  prevented 
him  from  following  up  his  victory  if  he  had  not  persuaded 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  Salamanca  country  to  yield 
him  the  revenues  of  the  government  in  kind,  under  a  promise 
of  repayment  at  Cadiz.  No  general  was  ever  more  entitled 
to  the  honours  of  victory. 

4^  The  allies'  success  indicates  a  fault  in  the  French  plan 
of  invasion.  The  army  of  the  south,  numerous,  of  approved 
valour  and  well  commanded,  was  of  so  little  weight  in  this 
campaign  as  to  prove  that  Andalusia  was  a  point  pushed 
beyond  the  true  line  of  operations.  Its  conquest  in  1811  was 
the  king's  plan,  and  it  was  not  liked  by  Napoleon  though  he 
did  not  absolutely  condemn  it.  The  question  was  indeed  a 
grave  one.  While  the  English  held  Portugal  and  Cadiz  was 
unsubdued,  Andalusia  was  a  burthen  rather  than  a  gain. 
Had  the  communication  with  France  been  first  established  by 
the  southern  line  of  invasion,  to  attack  Andalusia  would  have 
been  methodical ;  or  to  have  held  it  partially  by  detachments 
for  the  sake  of  the  resources,  keeping  the  base  of  the  army  in 
Estremadura,  would  have  been  regularly  within  the  northern 
system  of  invasion.  For  in  Estremadura  Soult  would  have 
covered  the  capital,  been  more  connected  with  the  army  of 
the  centre,  and  his  co-operation  with  Massena  in  ISIO  would 
probably  have  compelled  the  English  to  quit  Portugal. 
Keinforcing  the  army  of  the  south  with  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand men  would  have  had  the  same  effect  if  Soult  could  have 
fed  such  a  number.  And  in  favour  of  the  invasion  of  Anda- 
lusia it  may  be  observed,  that  Seville  was  the  great  arsenal  of 
Spain,  and  the  English  without  abandoning  Portugal  might 
have  been  located  in  strength  at  Cadiz,  which  would  have 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  Lisbon:  finally  the  English 
ministers  were  not  then  determined  to  defend  Portugal. 

5**.  When  the  emperor  declared  that  Soult  possessed  the 
only  military  head  in  the  Peninsula,  he  referred  to  a  scheme 
by  that  marshal  to  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter;  but  having 
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r^imrd  merely  to  the  disputes  between  him  Marmont  and 
the  king,  Sudiet's  talents  not  being  in  question,  the  justice  of 
the  remark  may  be  demonstrated.     Napoleon  always  enforced 
the  military  principle  of  concentration  on  the    important 
points;  but  the  king  and  marshals,  though  harping  continu- 
ally upon  this  maxim,  desired  to  apply  each   in   his   own 
sphere.     Now  to  concentrate  on  a  wrong  point  is  to  hurt 
yourself  with  your  own  sword,  and  as  each  French  general 
desired  to  be  strong,  the  army  at  large  was  scattered  instead 
of  being  concentrated.     The  failure  of  the  campaign   was 
attributed  to  Soult's  disobedience,  inasmuch  as  the  passage  of 
the  Tagus  by  Drouet  would  have  enabled  the  king  to  act 
before  Palombini*s  division  arriyed.     But  it  has  been  shown 
that  Hill  could  have  brought  Wellington  an  equal  or  superior 
reinforcement  in  less  time,  whereby  the  latter  could   have 
made  head  until  the  French  dispersed  for  want  of  proyisions^ 
or  by  a  rapid  counter-movement  have  fallen  upon  Andalusia. 
If  the  king  had  menaced  Ciudad  Eodrigo  it  would  have  beea 
no  diversion,  for  he  had  no  battering-train ;  still  less  could  he 
have  marched  on  Lisbon,  for  Wellington  would  then  have 
overpowered  Soult  and  entered  Cadiz  before  such  an  opera- 
tion could  become  dangerous.      Oporto  might  have   been 
taken,  but  Joseph  would  have  hesitated  to  exchange  Madrid 
for  that  city.     The  ten  thousand  men  required  of  Soult  by 
the  king  on  the  19th  of  June  could  have  been  at  Madrid 
before  August,  and  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama  thus  defended 
until    Marmont's  army  was  re-organized!      Ay!    but  Hill 
oould  have  entered  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  or  being  reinforced 
could  have  invaded  Andidusia  while  Wellington  kept  the  king 
in  check.     Joseph's  plan  of  operations,  if  exactly  executed, 
might  have  prevented  Wellington's  progress  on  some  points ; 
but  then  the  French  would  have  been  concentrated  in  large 
masses  without  striking  any  decisive  blow,  which  it  was  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  the  English  general's  policy  to  make 
them  do.    It  follows  that  Soult  made  a  true,  Joseph  a  £alse 
application  of  the  principle  of  concentration. 

6°.  If  the  king  had  judged  well  he  would  have  merged 
the  monarch  in  the  general,  exchanged  the  palace  for  the  tent. 
Holding  only  the  Eetiro  and  a  few  posts  near  Madrid,  he 
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would  have  organized  a  pontoon  train,  established  magasinet 
at  Segovia,  Avila,  Toledo,  and  Talavera,  kept  his  army  con* 
stantly  nnited,  and  employed  to  open  roads  through  the  moun* 
tains  and  chase  the  partidas  while  Wellington  remained 
qniet  Tlius  acting  he  would  have  been  ready  to  succour  any 
menaced  point.  By  infordng  discipline  in  his  own  army  he 
would  have  given  a  useful  example,  and  by  vigilance  and 
activity  have  insured  the  preponderance  of  force  wherever  he 
marched :  he  would  have  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  French, 
and  the  Spaniards  would  more  readily  have  submitted  to  a 
warlike  monarch.  A  weak  man  can  wear  an  inhmted  crown, 
it  is  of  gold,  the  people  support  it :  it  requires  the  strength 
of  a  warrior  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  usurped  diadem,  it  is  of 
iron. 

7^  II  Maimont  and  the  king  were  at  &ult  in  the  general 
plan  of  operations,  they  were  not  less  so  in  the  particular 
tactics  of  the  campaign.  On  the  ISth  of  July  the  army  of 
Portugal  passed  the  Duero  in  advance.  On  the  30th  it  re* 
passed  that  river  in  retreat,  having  in  twelve  days  marched 
two  hundred  miles,  fought  three  combats  and  a 
general  battle.  One  marshal,  seven  generals,  ^^^^y 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  officers, 
had  been  killed  wounded  or  taken;  and  two  eagles,  besides 
those  captured  in  the  Hetiro,  several  standards,  twelve  guns 
aad  eight  carriages,  exclusive  of  the  artillery  and  stores  found 
at  VaUadolid,  fell  into  the  victors'  hands.  In  the  same  period, 
the  allies  marched  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  and  had  one 
field-marshal,  four  generals,  and  nearly  six  thousand  officers 
sad  soldiers  killed  or  wounded. 

This  comparison  proves  Wellington's  sagacity  when  he 
determined  not  to  fight  except  at  great  advantage.  The 
French  army,  although  surprised  in  the  midst  of  an  evolution 
and  instandy  swept  from  the  field,  killed  and  wounded  six 
thousand  of  the  allies, — ^the  eleventh  and  sixty-first  regiments 
of  the  sixth  division,  had  not  together  more  than  one  hundred 
^d  sixty  men  and  officers  left  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
Ixktile;  twice  six  thousand  then  would  have  fiedlen  in  a  more 
^qoal  contest,  and  as  Chauvel's  cavalry  and  the  king's  army 
were  both  at  hand,  a  retreat  into  Porti:^  would  have  followed 
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a  less  perfect  yictoiy.  The  battle  ought  not,  and  would  not 
have  been  fought  but  for  Marmont's  £EJ8e  movement  on  the 
22nd.  Yet  it  is  certain,  if  Wellington  had  retired,  the  mnr- 
murs  of  his  army  already  louder  than  was  seemly  would  haTe 
been  heard  in  England;  and  if  an  accidental  shot  had  termi- 
nated his  career  all  would  have  been  terminated.  The  Cortes, 
ripe  for  a  change,  would  have  accepted  the  intrusive  king,  and 
the  American  war  just  declared  against  England  would  have 
BO  complicated  affairs  that  no  new  man  could  have  continued 
the  contest  Then  the  cries  of  disappointed  politicians  would 
have  been  raised.  It  would  have  been  said  that  Wellington 
desponding  and  distrusting  his  brave  troops  dared  not  ven- 
ture a  battle  on  even  terms,  hence  these  misfortunes !  His 
name  would  have  been  made,  as  sir  John  Moore's  was,  a  butt 
for  the  malice  and  falsehood  of  faction,  and  his  military 
genius  would  have  been  measured  by  the  ignorance  of  his 
detractors. 

8^.  In  the  battle  Marmont  had  forty-two  thousand  sabres 
and  bayonets;  Wellington,  who  had  received  some  detach- 
ments on  the  19th,  had  above  forty-six  thousand,  but  the 

excess  was  principally  Spanish.  The  French  had 
1?^  vorv    seventy-four  guns,  the  allies,  including  a  Spanish 

battery,  had  only  sixty  pieces.  Thus  Marmont, 
over-matched  in  cavalry  and  infantry  was  superior  in  artil- 
lery, and  the  fight  would  have  been  most  bloody  if  the  gene- 
rals had  been  equal,  for  courage  and  strength  were  in  even 
balance  until  Wellington's  genius  struck  the  beam.  Scarcely 
can  a  fault  be  detected  in  his  conduct.  It  might  indeed  be 
asked  why  the  cavalry  reserves  were  not,  after  Le  Marchant's 
charge,  brought  up  to  sustain  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
divisions  and  keep  off  Boyer's  dragoons;  but  it  would  seem 
ill  to  cavil  at  an  action  which  was  described  at  the  time  by  a 
French  officer,  as  the  ^  heading  of  forty  thouacmd  men  in  forty 


9^  In  the  description  of  the  battle,  Marmont's  own  account 
of  his  views  and  the  time  when  he  was  wounded  has  been 
adopted;  but  there  are  other  versions  which  tend  to  place  his 
errors  in  a  stronger  light.      It  is  affirmed  he  twice  sent 
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orders  to  Maucune,  once  by  Fabvier,  once  by  ?*^5**5" 
colonel  Eichemont  his  aide-de-camp,  to  assemble   ^nr^  diief 
four  divisions  and  press  the  English  anny,  which   jJ^JJJS"*'* 
was,  he  said,  in  fiill  retreat  by  the  Ciudad  Bodrigo   Hercierp 
road.  Maucune  replied  that  he  was  more  likely  to   ^BSoncfs 
be  attacked  himself,  and  in  &ct  Pakenham  fell   divif ton, 
upon  him  very  soon  afterwards.     That  so  far 
£rom  wishing  or  ordering  his  left  wing  to  &11  back  on  their 
centre  Marmont  was  satisfied  the  allies  were  retiring;  that 
being  at  dinner  and  in  the  act  of    holding  his  plate,  he 
was  stnick  by  a  shell  just  before  Pakenham's  attack  com- 
menced.   That  after  the  battle  he  had  a  violent  altercation 
with  Maucune,  who  he  reproached  for  having  extended  the 
left  so  rashly,  and  when  the  latter  pleaded  the  orders  received 
by   Fabvier    Marmont    exclaimed  against  that  officer  and 
denied  that   he  had  sent  any  orders  to  pursue  the  allies. 
However  that  may  be,  the  battle  of  Salamanca  remarkable  in 
many  points  of  view  was  pot  least  so  in  this,  that  it  was  the 
first  decided  victory  gained  by  the  allies  in  the  Peninsula.     In 
former  actions  the  French  had  been  repulsed,  here  they  were 
driven  headlong  as  it  were  before  a  mighty  wind  without  help 
or  stay,  and  the  results  were  proportionate.     Joseph's  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Cortes  were  crushed,  his  partisans  were 
everywhere  abashed,  the  sinking  spirit  of  the  Catalans  revived, 
the  clamours  of  the  opposition  in  England  were  checked,  the 
provisional  government  of  France  was  dismayed,  the  secret 
plots  against  the  French  in  Germany  were  resuscitated,  and 
the  shock,  reaching  even  to  Moscow,  heaved  and  shook  the 
colossal  structure  of  Napoleon's  power  to  its  very  base. 

10^.  Great  battles  are  often  accidental;  few  generals  are 
able,  or  indeed  willing  to  fix  the  place  and  hour  where  they 
shall  fight.  Salamanca  was  an  accident  seized  with  astonishing 
^gour  and  quickness,  but  still  an  accident  Even  its  results 
were  accidental;  for  the  French  could  never  have  repassed  the 
Tormes  if  Carlos  d*Espana  had  not  withdrawn  the  garri- 
son from  Alba,  hiding  the  fact  from  Wellington;  and  this 
would  have  ruined  the  latter's  campaign  but  for  another  of 
those  chances  which,  recurring  so  frequently  in  war,  make 
had  generals  timid,  and  great  generals  trust  fortune  in  adverse 
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circumstances.  Joseph  was  at  Blasco  Sancho  the  24ih,  and 
notwithstanding  his  nmnerons  cavabrj  the  army  of  Portugal 
passed  in  retreat  across  his  front  at  the  distanee  of  a  few  miles 
without  his  knowledge ;  he  thus  missed  one  opportunity  of 
effecting  his  junction  with  ClaoseL  On  the  25th  this  junction 
could  still  haye  heen  made  at  Arevalo,  and  Wellington,  as  if 
to  mock  the  king's  generalship,  halted  that  day  behind  the 
Zapardiel ;  hot  Joseph  retreated  towards  the  Guadarama,,  wnth- 
fill  that  Clausel  made  no  effort  to  join  him,  and  forgetful  tiiat 
as  a  beaten  and  pursued  army  must  march  it  was  for  him  to 
join  Clausel.  But  the  true  causes  of  these  errors  were  the 
secret  inclinations  of  the  generals.  Joseph,  determined  to 
keep  his  conmiunication  with  the  capital  and  with  Andalusia, 
wished  to  draw  the  beaten  army  to  Madrid,  and  Marmont  was 
willing  to  do  so;  but  Clausel  desired  to  have  the  king  behind 
the  Duero,  and  if  he  had  succeeded  the  result  may  be  thus 
traced. 

Clausel  during  the  first  confusion  wrote  that  only  twenty 
thousand  men  could  be  re-organised;  this  certainly  did  not 
include  stragglers  and  marauders;  for  a  reference  to  the 
French  loss  shows  nearly  thirty  thousand  fighting  men  left, 
and  in  fact  Clausel  did  in  a  fortnight  re-organize  twenty 
thousand  in&ntry,  two  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  gnns, 
besides  gaining  a  knowledge  of  five  thousand  stragglers  and 
marauders.  No  soldiers  rally  quicker  after  a  defeat  than  the 
Prench,  and  as  Joseph  brought  to  Blasoo  Sancho  thirty  guns 
and  fourteen  thousand  men,  two  thousand  being  horsemen, 
forty  thousand  infantry  and  more  than  six  thousand  cavalry 
with  a  powerful  artillery  might  have  been  rallied  behind  the 
Duero,  exclusive  of  Caffarelli's  divisions.  Nor  would  Madrid 
have  been  exposed  to  an  insurrection,  nor  to  the  operation  of 
a  weak  detachm^t  from  Wellington's  army;  for  two  thousand 
men  sent  by  Suchet  had  arrived  in  that  capital  on  the  30th, 
and  there  were  in  the  several  fortified  points  of  the  vicinity 
six  or  seven  thousand  more,  who  could  have  been  united  at 
the  Eetiro  to  protect  that  d^p6t  and  the  £unilies  attadhed  to 
the  intrusive  court. 

Wellington  would  then  have  found  a  more  powerful  army 
than  Marmont's  again  on  the  Duero.     But  his  own  anay 
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would  have  been  less  powerful  than  before,  for  the  reinforce- 
ments  from  England  had  not  sufficed  to  replace  the  current 
consumption  of  men;  and  neither  the  fresh  soldiers  nor  the 
old  Walcheren  regiments  were  able  to  sustain  the  toil  of  the 
recent  operations.  Three  thousand  troops  had  joined  since 
the  battle,  jret  the  general  decrease,  including  the  killed  and 
wounded,  was  above  eight  thousand,  and  the  sick  were  rapidly 
augmenting  from  the  extreme  heat.  It  may  therefore  be  said 
that  if  Marmont  was  stricken  deeply  by  Wellington  the  king 
poisoned  the  wound  The  English  general  had  fore-calculated 
all  these  superior  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  only 
Marmont's  flagrant  &ult  on  the  22nd  that  could  hare  wrung 
the  battle  from  him;  yet  he  fought  it  as  if  his  genius  disdained 
such  trial  of  its  strength.  I  saw  him  late  in  the  evening  of 
that  great  day,  when  the  advancing  flashes  of  cannon  and 
musketry  stretching  as  £Eir  as  the  eye  could  command  showed 
in  the  darkness  how  well  the  field  was  won;  he  was  alone, 
the  flush  of  victory  was  on  his  brow  and  his  eyes  were  eager 
and  watchful,  but  his  voice  was  calm  and  even  gentle.  More 
than  the  rival  of  Marlborough,  since  he  had  defeated  greater 
generals  than  Marlborough  ever  encountered,  with  a  prescient 
pride  he  seemed  only  to  accept  this  glory  as  an  earnest  of 
greater  things. 
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BOOK  THE  NINETEENTH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Welldtgton's  operations  deeply  affected  the  French  in  the  dis- 
tant provinces,  and  it  is  necessary  again  to  revert  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  war  lest  the  true  bearings  of  his  military 
policy  should  be  overlooked.  The  battle  of  Salamanca,  by 
clearing  all  the  centre  of  Spain,  reduced  the  invasion  to  its 
original  lines  of  operation.  Caffarelli  had  concentrated  the 
scattered  troops  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  when  Clausel 
led  back  his  vanquished  troops  to  Burgos,  the  whole  French, 
host  was  divided  in  two  distinct  parts,  each  having  a  separate 
line  of  communication  with  France,  and  a  circuitous,  uncertain^ 
attenuated  line' of  correspondence  with  each  other  by  Zaragoza, 
instead  of  a  sure  and  short  one  by  Madrid.  But  Wellington 
was  also  forced  to  divide  his  army,  and  though  his  central 
position  gave  him  the  initial  power,  his  lines  of  commu- 
nication were  long  and  weak  and  the  enemy  powerful  at 
either  flank.  On  his  own  simple  strength  in  the  centre  of 
Spain  he  could  not  rely,  and  the  diversions  he  had  projected 
against  the  enemy's  rear  and  flanks  became  more  important 
than  ever.     To  these  we  must  now  turn. 

EASTEBN  OPERATIONS. 

The  narrative  of  Catalonian  affairs  was  interrupted  when 
the  French  general  Decaen,  after  fortifying  the  coast  line  and 
opening  some  new  roads  beyond  the  reach  of  shot  from  the 
English  ships,  was  gathering  the  harvest  of  the  interior. 
Lacy  was  then  confined  to  the  mountain  chain  which 
separates  the  coast  territory  from  the  plains  of  Lerida,  and 
from  the  Cerdaiia;  and  the  insurrectionary  spirit  was  only 
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upheld  by  Wellington's  successes  and  the  hope  of 
succour  from  Sicily.      Lacy,  devoted  to  the  re-     ms?***^"' 
publican  party  in  Spain,  had  now  been  made 
captain-general  as  well  as  commander-in-chief,  and  sought  to 
keep  down  the  people  who  were  generally  of  the  priestly  and 
royal  faction.     He  publicly  spoke  of  exciting  a  general  insur- 
rection, yet  to  the  English  naval  officers  avowed  his  wish  to 
repress  the  patriotism  of  the  somatenes.     Not  ashamed  to 
boast  of  his  assassination  plots,  he  received  with  honour  a 
man   who  had  murdered  the   aide-de-camp  of 
Maurice  Mathieu ;  he  sowed  dissensions  amongst      the  c^- 
his  own  generals,  intriguing  against  all  of  them  in      '^*fjl^*h 
turn;  and  when  Eroles  and  Manso,  the  people's      French 
favourites,  raised  any  soldiers,  he  transferred  the      cationia 
latter  as  soon  as  they  were  organized  to  Sars-      pabUshed 
field's  division,  at  the  same  time  calumniating      iona,*i8t8. 
that  general  to  depress  his  influence.     He  quar- 
relled incessantly  with  Codrington,  and  had  no  desire  to 
see  an  English  force  in  Catalonia,  lest  a  general  insurrec- 
tion should  take  place;  for  he  feared  the  multitude,  once 
gathered  and  armed,  would  drive  him  from  the  province  and 
declare  for  the  opponents  of  the  Cortes.     And  in  this  view 
the  constitution  itself,  although  emanating  from  the  Cortes, 
was  long  withheld  from  the  Catalans,  because  the  newly  declared 
popular  rights  might  have  interfered  with  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  chief. 

When  the  Anglo-Sicilian  e:s:pedition  reached  Mahon,  the 
hopes  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  fears  of  the  French  were  alike 
excited  and  the  coast  became  the  object  of  interest  to  both. 
The  Catalans  opened  a  communication  with  the  English  fleet 
by  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  and  sought  to  collect  the  grain 
of  the  Campo  de  Taragona;  but  Decaen,  then  coming  to 
meet  Suchet  who  had  arrived  at  Ecus,  drove  them  to  the  hills 
again.  The  Lerida  district  was  however  open  to  the  enter- 
prises of  Lacy,  because  it  was  at  this  period  Reille  had  detached 
general  Paris  from  Zaragoza  to  succour  the  Italians  under 
Palombini;  and  that  Severoli's  division  was  broken  up  to 
reinforce  the  garrisons  of  Lerida,  Taragona,  Barcelona,  and 
Zaragoza.     When  the  army  of  the  Ebro  was  dissolved,  Lacy 
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resolved  to  inarch  upon  Lerida,  where  he  had  engaged  certam 
Spaniards  in  the  French  service  to  explode  tiie  powder 
magazine  when  he  should  i^proach;  and  this  odious  scheme, 
which  necessarily  involved  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  bis 
own  countrymen,  was  vainly  opposed  by  Eroles  and  Sarsfield. 
Their  divisions  were  incorporated  with  other  troops  at 
Ouisona,  and  the  whole  journeying  day  and  night  reached 
Tremp.  Lacy  having  thus  turned  Lerida,  would  have  resumed 
the  march  at  mid-day,  intending  to  attack  next  morning  at 
dawn,  but  the  men  were  without  food  and  so  exhausted  that 
fifteen  hundred  had  fifidlen  behind.  A  council  of  war  was 
held  and  Sarsfield  would  have  returned,  observing  that  all 
communication  with  the  sea  was  aband<med,  that  the  harvests 
Sanfleid't  ^^  *^®  Campo  de  Taragona  and  Vails  being  left  to 
Yindieatioii.  be  gathered  by  the  enemy,  the  loss  of  the  com 
^^^'  would  seriously  affect   tiie   whole   principalitf. 

Displeased  at  the  temonstrance,  Lacy  sent  him  back  to  the 
plain  of  Urgel  with  some  infJEmtry  and  the  cavalry  to  keep 
the  garrison  of  Balagner  in  check,  but  in  the  night  of  the  16& 
made  him  return  to  Limiana  on  the  Noguera.  Lacy  himself 
had  meanwhile  advanced  by  Agen  towards  Lerida,  the  espIo» 
sion  of  the  magazine  took  place,  many  houses  were  thrown 
down,  two  hundred  inhabitants  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers  were  destroyed,  two  bastions  fell  and  the  place  was 
laid  open, 

Henriod  the  governor,  though  ignorant  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  Spaniards,  inunediately  manned  the  breaches,  the  garrison 
of  Balaguer  hearing  the  explosion  majrched  to  the  succour, 
and  when  the  Catalan  troops  i^peared,  the  citizens,  enraged 
by  the  destruction  of  their  habitations,  aided  the  French; 
Lacy  then  fled  back  to  Tremp,  bearing  the  burthen  of  a  crime 
which  he  had  not  feared  to  commit,  but  wanted  courage  to 
turn  to  his  country's  advantage.  To  lessen  the  odium  thus 
incurred  he  insidiously  attributed  the  failure  to  Sarsfield's 
disobedience;  and  as  that  general,  to  punish  the  people  of 
Barbastro  for  siding  with  the  French  and  killing  twenty  of 

his  men,  had  raised  a  heavy  contribution  of  monef 
c^gton,      ^ J  ^^  ^  ^Y^^  district,  he  became  so  hateful,  that 

some  time  after,  when  seeking  to  raise  soldiers  is 
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those  parts,  the  people  threw  boiling  water  at  him  from  the 
windows  as  he  passed. 

Before  this  event  Siichet  had  returned  to  Valencia,  and 
Dacaen  and  Maurice  Mathieu  marched  against  Oreen,  who 
was  entrenched  in  the  hermitage  of  St.  Dimas,  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  peaked  rocks  overhanging  the  convent  of 
Montserrat.  Manso  raised  the  somatenes  to  aid 
him,  he  had  provisions,  and  the  inaccessible 
strength  of  his  post  seemed  to  defy  capture;  yet  he  surren- 
dered in  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  the  enemy  despairing 
of  success  was  going  to  relinquish  the  attack.  He  was  he 
said  forced  by  hia  own  people,  yet  he  signed  the  capitulation. 
Decaen  set  fire  to  the  convent  and  the  flames  seen  for  miles 
around  was  the  signal  that  the  warfiEure  on  that  holy  mountain 
was  finished.  After  this  the  French  general  marehed  to 
Lerida  to  gather  com,  and  Lacy  again  spread  his  troops  in  the 
mountains. 

During  his  absence  Eroles  had  secretly  prepared  a  general 
insurrection,  to  break  out  when  the  British  army  should 
arrive,  and  it  was  supposed  he  designed  to  change  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  Lacy  himself  again  spoke  of  embody- 
ing the  somatenes  if  arms  were  given  to  him  by  sir  Edward 
Pellew,  but  tiiere  was  really  no  want  of  arms,  the  demand 
was  a  deceit  to  prevent  the  muskets  being  given  to  the 
people.  A  general  desire  for  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops 
was  now  prevalent.  The  miserable  people  turned  anxiously 
towards  any  quarter  for  aid,  and  this  expression  of  conscious 
helplessness  was  given  in  evidence  by  the  Spanish  chiefs,  and 
received  as  proof  of  enthusiasm  by  the  English  naval  com- 
manders, who  were  more  sanguine  of  success  than  experience 
would  warrant.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  the  ocean, 
the  French  looked  in  fear,  the  Catalans  in  hope ;  and  the 
British  armament  did  appear  off  Palamos,  but  after  three 
days  spread  its  saik  again  and  steered  for  Alicant,  leaving  the 
principality  stupified  with  grief  and  disappointment. 

This  unexpected  event  was  the  natuiBl  result  of  previous 
errors  on  all  sides,  errors  which  invariably  attend  warlike 
proceedings  when  not  directed  by  a  superior  genius,  and  even 
then  not  always  avoided.    It  has  been  shown  how  ministerial 
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YBcillation  marred  lord  William  Bentinck's  first  intention,  of 
landing  in  person  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  on  the 
Catalonian  coast;  and  how,  after  much  delay,  Maitland  had 
sailed  to  Palma  with  a  division  of  six  thousand  men,  Cala- 
brianS;  Sidlians  and  others,  troops  of  no  likelihood  save  that 
some  three  thousand  British  and  Germans  were  amon^t 
them.  This  force  was  afterwards  joined  by  vessels  from 
Portugal,  having  engineers  and  artillery  officers  on  board, 
and  the  honoured  battering-train  which  had  shattered  the 
gory  walls  of  Badajos.  Wellington  hoped  much  from  this 
expedition;  he  had  himself  sketched  the  general  plan  of 
operations;  and  his  own  campaign  was  conceived  in  the 
expectation  that  lord  William,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputa- 
tion having  ten  thousand  good  troops,  aided  with  at  least  as 
many  Spanish  soldiers  disciplined  under  the  two  British 
officers  Whittingham  and  Eoche,  would  have  early  fallen  on 
Catalonia  to  the  destruction  of  Suchet's  plans.  And  when 
this  his  first  hope  was  quashed,  he  still  expected  that  a  force 
would  be  disembarked  of  strength  sufficient,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Catalan  army,  to  take  Taragona. 

Boche*s  corps  was  most  advanced  in  discipline,  but  the 
Spanish  government  hesitated  to  place  it  under  Maitland; 
it  first  sailed  from  the  islands  to  Murcia,  then  returned  with- 
out orders,  again  repaired  to  Murcia,  and  at  the  moment  of 
Maitland's  arrival  off  Palamos  was,  under  the  command  of 
Joseph  O'Donnel,  involved  in  a  terrible  catastrophe  already 
alluded  to  and  hereafter  to  be  particularly  narrated.     Whit- 

tingham's   levy   remained,  but  when    inspected 
Donkin'3  ^7  t^®  quartcr-mastcr-general  Donkin  was  found 

i*M«ra,  in  a  raw  state,  scarcely  mustering  four  thousand 

effective  men,  amongst  which  were  many  French 
deserters  from  the  island  of  Cabrera.  The  sumptuous  clothing 
and  equipments  of  Whittingham's  and  Boche*s  men,  their  pay 
regularly  supplied  from  the  British  subsidy  and  veiy  much 
exceeding  that  of  the  other  Spanish  corps,  excited  envy  and 
dislike;  there  was  no  public  inspection,  no  check  upon  the 
expenditure  or  the  delivery  of  stores;  and  Boche's  conduct 
in  this  last  matter,  justly  or  imjustly,  was  generally  and 
severely  impugned.      Whittingham   acknowledged   that    he 
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could  not  trust  his  people  near  the  enemy  without  the  aid  of 
British  troops,  and  though  the  captain-general  Coupigny 
desired  their  departure  his  opinion  was  against  a  descent  in 
Catalonia.  Maitland  hesitated,  but  sir  Edward  Pellew  urged 
this  descent  so  strongly  that  he  finally  assented,  and  reached 
Palamos  with  nine  thousand  men  of  all  nations  on  the  31  st 
of  July,  yet  in  some  confusion  as  to  the  transport  service, 
which  the  staff-officers  attributed  to  the  injudicious  meddling 
of  the  naval  chiefs. 

Maitland's  first  care  was  to  open  a  conmiunication  with  the 
Spanish  commanders.     Eroles  came  on  board  at  once,  and 
vehemently  and  unceasingly  urged  an  inmiediate  disembarka- 
tion, declmng  the  fate  of  Catalonia  and  his  own 
existence  depended  upon  it;  the  other  generals      g^eni^ 
showed  less  eagerness,  and  their  accounts  differed      5^?"*^ 
greatly  with  respect  to  the  relative  means  of  the 
Catalans  and  the  French.     Lacy  estimated  the  enemy's  dis- 
posable troops  at  fifteen  thousand,  his  own  at      i>oiikin, 
seven  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  cavalry,      ^^®* 
which  he  could  with  difficulty  feed  or  provide  with  ammuni- 
tion.    Sarsfield  judged  the  French  to  be,  exclusive  of  Suchet's 
moveable  column,  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and  €iYe  hun- 
dred cavalry;  he  thought  it  rash  to  invest  Taragona  with  a 
less  force,  and  that  a  free  and  constant  conmiunication  with 
the  fleet  was  absolutely  essential  in  any  operation.     Eroles 
rated  the  enemy  at  thirteen  thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred 
cavalry,  including  Suchet's  column;  but  the  reports  of  the 
deserters  gave  twenty-two  thousand  infantry,  exclusive   of 
Suchet's  column  and  of  the  garrisons  and  migueletes  in  the 
enemy's  service. 

No  insurrection  of  the  somatenes  bad  yet  taken  place,  nor 
was  there  any  appearance  of  such  an  event;  the  French  were 
descried  conducting  convoys  along  the  shore  with  small 
escorts,  and  concentrating  their  troops  for  battle  without 
molestation.  The  engineers  demanded  from  six  to  ten  days 
to  reduce  Taragona  after  investment.  Decaen  and  Maurice 
Mathieu  were  then  near  Montserrat  with  seven  or  eight 
thousand  good  troops,  and  could  double  them  in  a  few  days; 
the  Catalans  could  not  so  soon  join  Maitland's  force,  and 
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tbere  yrta  a  general,  apparently  an  unjust  notion,  abroad,  that 
Lacy  was  a  Frenchman  at  heart.  It  was  feared  the  Toulon 
fleet  might  come  out  and  bum  the  transports  at  their  anchor- 
age during  the  siege,  and  thus  the  battering-train  and  even 
the  safety  of  the  army  would  be  involved  in  an  enterprise 
prcmiising  little  success.  A  full  council  of  war  was  unani- 
mous not  to  land,  and  the  reluetance  of  the  people  to  rise, 
attributed  by  Codrington  to  the  machinations  of  traitors,  vras 
visible;  Maitland  also  was  further  swayed  by  the  generous 
and  just  consideration,  that  as  the  somatenes  had  not  volun- 
tarily taken  arms,  it  would  be  cruel  to  excite  them  to  such  a 
step  when  a  few  days  might  oblige  him  to  abandon  them  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy.  Wherefore,  as  Falamos  appeared 
too  strong  for  a  sudden  assault,  the  armament  sailed  towards 
Valencia  to  attack  that  place  on  a  plan  famished  by  the 
quarter-master-general  Donkin,  in  unison  also  with  Welling- 
ton's scheme  of  operations,  but  Midtland  during  the  voyage 
changed  his  nund  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Alicant 

The  Catalans  were  not  more  displeased  than  the  British 
naval  commanders  at  seeing  the  principality  thus  shaken  off; 
yet  the  judgment  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  swayed 
partly  from  having  given  stronger  hopes  of  assistance  than 
circumstances  warranted,  partly  from  that  confidence,  which^ 
inspired  by  continual  success,   is  strength    on    their    own 
el^nent  but  rashness  on  shore.     Captain  Codrington  from 
the  great  interest  he  took  in  the  strug^e  was 
c^ringtan,      peculiarly  discontented;  yet  his  own  descripdon 
of  the  state  of  Catalonia  at  the  time  shows  his 
hopes  rested  more  on  vague  notions  of  the  somatenes'  enthu- 
siasm, than  on  facts  which  a  general  could  calculate  upon. 
Lord  Wellington  indeed  said,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
plan  he  had  recommended  should  not  have  been  successful ; 
an  observation  made  however  when  he  was  angrily  excited 
by  the  prospect  of  having  Sachet  on  his  own  hands,  and 
probably  under  some  erroneous  information.     He  had  been 
deceived  about  the  strength  of  the  forts  at  Salamanca  although 
dose  to  them;  and  as  he  had  only  just  established  a  sure 
channel  of  intelligence  in  Catalonia,  he  might  have  been 
deceived  as  to  Taiagona^  which  if  not  strong  in  regular 
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works  was  well  provided,  commanded  by  a  very  bold  active 
governor,  and  offered  very  great  resources  for  interior  retrendi- 
ments. 

Wellington's  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Catalans 
eame  indeed  chiefly  from  sir  E.  Pellew,  and  his  from  Eroles, 
who  exaggerated.  Maitland  could  scarcely  be  called  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, for  lord  William  forbade  him  to  ri^L  the  loss 
of  his  division  lest  Sicily  should  be  endangered;  and  to  avoid 
mischief  from  the  winter  season  he  was  instructed  to  quit  the 
Spanish  coast  in  the  second  week  of  September.  Lord  Wil- 
liam  and  lord  Wellington  were  therefore  not  agreed  in  the 
object  to  be  attained.  The  first  considered  the  diversion  on 
the  Spanish  coast  as  secondary  to  the  wants  of  Sidly. 
Wellington  looked  only  to  the  Peninsula,  and  thought  Sicily 
in  no  danger  until  the  French  should  reinforce  their  army  in 
Calabria.  Desiring  vigorous  combined  efforts  of  military  and 
naval  forces,  his  plan  was  that  Taragona  should  be  attacked, 
— ^if  it  fell  the  warfare  he  said  would  be  once  more  established 
on  a  good  base  in  Catalonia, — if  it  was  succoured  by  a  con- 
centration of  French  troops  Valencia  would  necessarily  be 
weak ;  the  armament  could  then  proceed  to  attack  that  place, 
and  if  unsuccessful  could  return  to  assail  Taragona  again. 

This  was  a  shrewd  plan,  but  Napoleon  never  lost  sight  of 
that  great  principle  of  war  so  concisely  expressed  by  Ser- 
torius,  when  he  told  Pompey  a  good  general  should  look 
behind  him  rather  than  before.  The  emperor,  acting  on  the 
proverb  that  fortune  favours  the  brave,  often  urged  his  lieu- 
tenants to  dare  desperately  with  a  few  men  in  front,  but  he 
invariably  covered  thdr  commimications  with  heavy  masses, 
and  there  is  no  instance  of  his  plan  of  invasion  being  shaken 
by  a  flank  or  rear  attack,  except  where  his  instructions  were 
neglected.  His  armies  made  what  are  called  points,  such  as 
Massena's  invasion  of  Portugal,  Moncey*s  attack  on  Valencia, 
Dupont's  on  Andalusia;  but  the  general  plan  of  operation 
was  invariably  supported  by  heavy  masses  protecting  the 
communications.  Had  his  instructions  sent  from  Dresden 
be^i  strictly  obeyed,  the  walls  of  Lerida  and  Taragona  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  citadels  of  eadi  occupied  with 
small  garrisons  ^unly  provisioned  for  a  long  time.    The  field 
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anny  would  thus  have  been  increased  by  at  least  three  thou- 
sand men,  the  moveable  columns  spared  many  harassing 
marches,  and  Catalonia  would  have  offered  little  temptation 
for  a  descent. 

But  notwithstanding  this  error  of  Suchet,  Maitland's  troops 
were  too  few  and  ill-composed  to  invest  Taragona.  The 
imperial  muster-rolls  give  more  than  eighty  thousand  men, 
including  Beille's  divisions  at  Zaragosa,  for  the  armies  of 
Aragon  and  Catalonia;  twenty-seven  thousand  of  the  first, 
thirty-seven  thousand  of  the  second  were  actually  under  arms 
with  the  eagles;  wherefore  to  say  that  Decaen  could  have 
brought  at  once  ten  thousand  men  to  the  succour  of  Taragona, 
and,  by  weakening  his  garrisons,  as  many  more  in  a  very 
short  time  is  not  to  overrate  his  power;  and  this  without 
counting  Paris'  brigade,  three  thousand  strong,  which  belonged 
to  Eeille*s  division  and  was  disposable.  Suchet  had  just 
before  come  to  Bens  with  two  thousand  select  men  of  all 
arms,  and  as  O'DonneFs  army  had  since  been  defeated  near 
Alicant,  he  could  have  returned  with  a  still  greater  force  to 
oppose  Maitland.  Now  the  English  fleet  was  descried  by 
the  French  off  Palamos  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  July, 
although  it  did  not  anchor  before  the  1st  of  August;  Decaen 
and  Maurice  Mathieu  with  some  eight  thousand  disposable 
men  were  then  between  Montserrat  and  Barcelona,  that  is  to 
say  two  marches  from  Taragona;  Lamarque  with  four  or  five 
thousand  was  between  Palamos  and  Mataro,  five  marches 
from  Taragona;  Quesnel  with  a  like  number  was  in  the  Cer- 
daiia,  seven  marches  off;  Suchet  and  Paris  could  have  arrived 
in  less  than  eight  days,  and  from  the  garrisons  and  minor 
posts  smaller  succours  might  have  been  drawn :  Tortoza  alone 
could  have  furnished  two  thousand.  But  Lacy's  division  was 
at  Vich,  Sarsfield's  at  Villa  Franca,  Eroles'  divided  between 
Montserrat  and  Urgel,  Milans'  in  the  Grao  d'Olot;  they  re- 
quired five  days  to  assemble,  they  would  not  have  exceeded 
seven  thousand  and  with  their  disputing  captious  generals 
would  have  been  unfit  to  act  vigorously :  nor  could  they  have 
easily  joined  the  allies  without  fighting,  when  their  defeat 
would  have  been  almost  certain. 

Sarsfield  judged  ten  days  necessary  to  reduce  Taragona^ 
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and  said  the  army  must  be  entirely  fed  from  the  fleets  as  the 
country  could  scarcely  supply  the  Catalonian  troops  alone. 
Maitland  therefore  would  have  had  to  land  his  men,  battering- 
train  and  stores,  and  form  his  investment  in  the  face  of 
Decaen's  power,  or,  following  the  rules  of  war,  have  defeated 
that  general  first.  But  Decaen's  troops,  numerically  equal 
without  reckoning  the  garrison  of  Taragona,  were  in  composi- 
tion vastly  superior  to  the  allies,  seeing  that  only  the  British 
and  German  troops,  three  thousand,  were  to  be  depended 
upon  in  battle :  neither  does  it  appear  that  platforms,  sand- 
bj^,  fiftscines  and  other  materials  were  on  board  the  vesseb. 
Maitland  indeed  would,  if  he  had  been  able  to  resist  Decaen 
at  first  which  seems  doubtful,  have  efiiected  a  great  diversion 
and  Wellington's  object  would  have  been  gained  if  a  re- 
embarkation  had  been  secure;  but  the  naval  officers,  having 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  coast,  declared  that  it  was  not 
80.  The  soundness  of  this  opinion  has  however  been  dis- 
puted by  many  seamen  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  who 
maintain,  that  even  in  winter  the  Catalonian  shore  is  re- 
markably safe  and  tranquil;  and  that  Cape  Salou,  a  place 
in  other  respects  admirably  adapted  for  a  camp,  gives  faci- 
lity for  re-embarking  on  one  or  other  of.  its  sides  in  any 
weather.  To  Maitland  the  coast  of  Catalonia  was  repre- 
sented as  unsafe,  and  this  view  of  the  question  is  also  sup- 
ported by  able  seamen  like¥rise  acquainted  with  that  sea. 

OPERATIONS  IK  MURCIA. 

The  Anglo-Sicilian  armament  arrived  at  Alicant  at  a 
critical  moment ;  the  Spanish  cause  was  there  going  to  ruin. 
Joseph  O'Donnel,  brother  to  the  regent,  had  with  great  diffi- 
culty organized  a  new  Murcian  army  after  Blake's  surrender 
at  Valencia.  Having  Alicant  and  Carthagena  as  a  base  he 
was  independent  of  a  division  under  Freire,  which  always 
hung  on  the  frontier  of  Grenada,  and  communicated  through 
the  Alpuxaras  with  the  sea-coast.  Suchet  and  Soult  were 
paralysed  in  some  degree  by  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
armies,  which  were  supported  by  fortresses,  supplied  by  sea 
from  Gibraltar  to  Cadiz,  and  had  their  existence  guaranteed 
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by  Wellington's  march  into  Spain,  by  bis  victory  of  Sala* 
manca,  and  by  bis  general  combinations.  For  the  two 
French  commanders  were  forced  to  watch  bis  movements, 
and  to  support  at  the  same  time,  the  one  a  blockade  of  the 
Isla  de  Leon  the  other  the  fortresses  in  Catalonia;  hence 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  follow  up  the  prolonged  opera- 
tions necessary  to  destroy  these  Murdan  armies,  which  were 
moreover  supported  by  the  arrival  of  general  Boss  with 
British  troops  at  Carthagena. 

O'Donnel  had  been  joined  by  Boche  in  July,  and  Suchet, 
after  detaching  Maupoint's  brigade  towards  Madrid,  d^arted 
himself  with  two  thousand  men  for  Catalonia,  leaving  Harispe 
with  four  thousand  men  beyond  the  Xucar.  Boss  immedi* 
ately  advised  O'Donnel  to  attack  him,  and  to  distract  bis 
attention  a  large  fleet  with  troops  on  board,  which  had 
originally  sailed  from  Cadiz  to  succour  Ballesteros  at  Malaga, 
now  appeared  off  the  Yalencian  coast.  At  the  same  tintie 
Bassecour  and  Villa  Campa,  being  free  to  act  in  consequence 
of  Palombini's  and  Maupoint's  departure  for  Madrid 
Plant.  came  down  from  their  haunts  in  the  mountains 
Vol.  V.  Qf  Albanudn  upon  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the 
French  positions.  Villa  Campa  penetrated  to  liria,  Basse- 
cour to  Cofrentes  on  the  Xucar;  but  ere  this  attack  could 
take  place,  Suchet  with  his  usual  celerity  returned  from  Beos. 
At  first  he  detached  men  against  Villa  Campa,  but  when  he 
saw  the  fleet,  fearing  it  was  the  Sicilian  armament,  he  re- 
called them  again,  and  sent  for  Paris'  brigade  from  Zaragoza, 
to  act  by  Teruel  against  Bassecour  and  Villa  Campa.  Then 
he  concentrated  his  own  forces  at  Valencia,  but  a  storm  drove 
the  fleet  off  the  coast  and  meanwhile  O'Donnel's  operations 
brought  on  the 

FIRST  BATTLE  OF  CASTALLA. 

Harispe's  posts  were  established  at  Biar,  Castalla  and  Onil 
on  his  right;  at  Ibi  and  Alcoy  on  his  left.  This  line  was 
not  more  than  one  march  from  Alicant.  Colonel  Mesclop^ 
with  a  regiment  of  infantiy  and  some  cuirassiers  held  Ibi, 
and  was  supported  by  Harispe  himself  with  a  reserve  at 
Alcoy.     General  Delort  was  at  Castalla  with  a  regiment  of 
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infantry,  havixig  scnne  cwnsaiers  at  Onil  on  his  left,  and  a 

regiment  of  dragoons  with  three  companies  of  foot  at  Biar  on 

his  right.     In  this  exposed  situation  the  French  awaited 

O'Donnel,  who  directed  his  pzindpal  force,  oonssting  of  six 

thousand  infiuitry  seven  hundred  cavahy  and  eight  gimS| 

against  DeLait;  Boche  with  three  thoosand  men      p|^  ]. 

was  to  move  through  the  mountains  of  Xixona,      ^^'  ^* 

so  as  to  &11  upon  Ibi  simultaneously  wiUi  the  attack  at 

Castalla.     0*Donnel  hoped  thus  to  cut  the  Frendi  lin^  and 

during  these  operations,  Bassecour,  with  two  thousand  men, 

was  to  come  down  firom  Cofirentes  to  Villena  on    «  ^  ^^  ^ 

Sachets  Gor- 
the  right  flank  of  Delort.    Boche  marched  the    lapondcnoe, 

night  of  the   19th,  remained  the  20th  in  the    ^^^' 

mountains,  next  night  threaded  a  difficult  pass  eight  milei 

long,  readied  Ibi  at  daybreak  on  the  21st)  and  sent  notice  of 

his  arrival  to  O'Donnel;  and  when  that  general     ^^  , 

appeared  in  front  of  Delort  the  latter  abandoned     resposdeneeb 

Castalla,  which  was  situated  in  the  same  valley  as     ^^^* 

Ibi  and  about  five  miles  distant  from  it.     But  he  only  retired 

skirmishing  to  a  strong  ridge  behind  that  town, 

whidi  also  extended  behind  Ibi;  this  secured  his       Beport» 

communication  with  Mesdop,  of  whom  he  de-        ^^^' 

manded  succour,  and  at  the  same  time  he  called  in  his  own 

cavaliy  and  infantry  from  Onil  and  Biar.     Mesdop,  leaving 

some  in£&ntry  two  guns  and  his  cuirassiers  to  defend  Ibi  and 

a  small  fort  on  the  hill  behind  it>  marched  at  once  towards 

Delort,  and  thus  Roche  finding  only  a  few  men  before  him 

got  possession  of  the  town  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  yet  he 

could  not  take  the  fort. 

O'Donnel,  advancing  beyond  Castalla,  only  skirmished  with 

the  French,  for  he  had  detached  the  Spanish  cavalry  by  the 

plains  of  Villena  to  turn  their  right  and  communicate  with 

Bassecour.    While  expecting  the  effects  of  this  movement  he 

was  astonished  to  see  the  French  dragoons  come  trotting 

through  the  pass  of  Biar  on  his  left  flank;  they  were  followed 

by  some  companies  of  in£antry  and  only  separated  from  him 

by  a  stream,  overwhich  was  a  narrow  bridge  without  parapets^ 

and  at  the  same  moment  the  cuirassiers  appeared  on  the 

other  side  coming  from  Onil.     The  Spanish  cavalry  had  not 
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Appendix  6.  interrapted  this  march  from  Biar^  nor  followed  it 
^^^'  ^'  through  the  defile,  nor  made  any  eflTort.  O'Donnel 

turned  two  guns  against  the  bridge,  supporting  them  with  a 
battalion  of  infantry,  but  the  French  dragoons  observing  this 
battalion  to  be  unsteady  braved  the  fire  of  the  guns,  and 
riding  furiously  over  the  bridge  seized  the  battery  and  then 
broke  the  infantry.  Delort's  line  advanced  at  the  same 
moment,  the  cuirassiers  charged  into  the  town  of  Castalla 
and  the  whole  Spanish  army  fled  outright.  Several  hundred 
sought  refuge  in  an  old  castle  and  there  surrendered ;  of  the 
others  three  thousand  were  killed  wounded  or  taken,  yet  the 
victors  had  scarcely  fifteen  hundred  men  engaged  and  did  not 
lose  two  hundred.  O'Donnel  attributed  his  defeat  to  the  dis- 
obedience and  inactivity  of  St.  Estevan  who  commanded  his 
cavalry,  but  the  great  fault  was  the  placing  that  cavalry 
beyond  the  defile  of  Biar  instead  of  keeping  it  in  hand  for  the 
battle. 

This  part  of  the  action  over,  Mesclop,  who  had  not  taken 
any  share  in  it,  was  reinforced  and  returned  to  succour  Ibi,  to 
which  place  also  Harispe  was  now  approaching  from  Alcoy; 
but  Roche  favoured  by  the  strength  of  the  passes  escaped 
and  reached  Alicant  with  little  hurt,  while  the  remains  of 
O'DonneFs  divisions,  pursued  by  the  cavalry  on  the  road  of 
Jumilla,  fled  to  the  city  of  Murcia.      Bassecour  who    had 
advanced  to  Almanza  was  then  driven  back  to  his  mountain- 
haunts,  where  Villa  Campa  rejoined  him.      It  was  at  this 
moment  that  Maitland's    armament    disembarked    and   the 
remnants  of  the  Spanish  force  rallied.     The  king,  then  flying 
from  Madrid,  immediately  changed  the  direction  of  his  march 
from  the  Morena  to  Valencia,  giving  one  more  proof  that 
England,  not  Spain,  resisted  the  French;  for  Alicant  would 
have  fallen,  if  not  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  defeat 
yet  surely  when  the  king's  army  had  joined  Suchet.     That 
general,  who  had  heard  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  evacu- 
ation of  Madrid,  the  approach  of  Joseph,  and  now  saw  a  fresh 
army  springing  up  in  his  front,  hastened  to  concentrate  his 
disposable  force  in  the  positions  of  San  Felippe  de  Xativa  and 
Moxente,  which  he  entrenched  as  well  as  the  road  to  Almanza 
with  a  view  to  secure  his  junction  with  the  king.     At  the 
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same  time  he  established  a  new  bridge  and  bridge-head  at 
Alberique  in  addition  to  that  at  Alcira  on  the  Xucar;  and 
haying  called  up  Paris  from  Teruel  and  Maupoint  from 
Cuenca^  resolved  to  abide  a  battle  for  which  the  slowness  of 
his  adversaries  gave  him  fiill  time  to  prepare. 

Maitland  arrived  the  7th,  and  though  his  force  was  not  all 
landed  before  the  11th,  the  French  were  still  scattered  on 
various  points,  and  a  vigorous  commander  would  have  found 
the  means  to  drive  them  over  the  Xucar  and  perhaps  from 
Valencia  itself;  but  he  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  shore  when 
the  usual  Spanish  vexations  overwhelmed  him.  Three  prin« 
cipal  roads  led  towards  the  enemy.  One  on  the  left  passed 
through  Yecla  and  Fuente  La  Higuera,  and  by  it  the  remnant 
of  O'DonneVs  army  was  coming  up  from  Murcia;  another 
passed  through  Elda,  Sax,  Yillena,  and  Fuente  de  la  Higuera ; 
the  third  through  Xixona,  Alcoy,  and  Albayda.  O'Donnel, 
whose  existence  as  a  general  was  redeemed  by  the  appearance 
of  Maitland,  instantly  demanded  from  the  latter  a  pledge, 
that  he  would  draw  nothing  by  purchase  or  requisition  save 
wine  and  straw  from  any  of  these  lines,  nor  from  the  country 
between  them:  the  English  general  assented  and  instantly 
sunk  under  the  difficulties  thus  created.  He  had  designed  to 
attack  Harispe  at  Alcoy  and  Ibi  on  the  13th  or  14th,  but  he 
was  only  able  to  get  one  march  from  Alicant  so  late  as  the 
16th,  and  could  not  attack  before  the  18th,  but  that  day 
Suchet  had  concentrated  his  army  at  Xativa.  This  delay  had 
been  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  agreement  with  O'DonneL 
For  Maitland's  commissariat  being  inefficient,  and  his  field- 
artillery  so  shamefully  ill-prepared  in  Sicily  as  to  be  nearly 
useless,  he  had  hired  mules  at  a  great  expense  for  the  trans- 
port of  his  guns  and  provisions  from  Alicant,  but  the  owners 
soon  declared  they  could  not  fulfil  their  contract  unless  they 
were  fed  by  the  British,  and  this  was  barred  by  O'Donnel's 
restrictions  as  to  the  roads.  Many  of  the  muleteers  also 
after  receiving  their  money  deserted  with  mules  and  provi- 
sions; and  a  convoy  with  six  days'  supply  being  attacked  by  a 
partida  was  plundered  dispersed  and  lost. 

Maitland  having  no  habitude  of  command  and  suffering 
from  illness,  disgusted  and  fearing  for  his  troops,  would  have 
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retired  at  once,  perhaps  have  re-embarked  if  Suchet  had  not 
gone  back  to  Xativa;  then  however  he  advanced  to  £lda  and 
Boche  entered  Alcoj,  both  apparently  without  an  object;  for 
there  was  no  intention  of  fighting,  and  the  next  day  Koehe 
retired  to  Xixona  and  Maitland  retreated  to  Alicant.  To 
cover  this  retreat  Donkin  pnshed  forward  with  a  detachment 
of  Spanish  and  English  cavalry,  through  Sax,  Ibi,  and  Alcoy^ 
and  giving  out  that  an  advanced  guard  of  five  thousand 
British  was  close  behind  him,  coasted  all  the  French  line, 
captured  a  convoy  at  OUeria^  and  then  returned  through 
Alcoy.  Suchet  kept  his  camp  of  Xativ%  but  sent  Harispe  to 
meet  the  king  who  was  now  near  Almanza,  and  on  the  25th 
the  junction  of  the  two  armies  was  effected;  at  the  same  time 
Maupoint,  escaping  Villa  Campa's  assault,  arrived  from 
Cuenca  with  the  remnant  of  his  brigade.  When  Joseph 
arrived  Suchet  pushed  his  outposts  again  to  YiUena  and 
Alcoy;  but,  naturally  a  courtier,  he  was  so  much  occupied 
with  royalty  as  to  n^lect  the  allies  when  he  might  have 
seriously  hurt  them.  Meantime  O'Donnel  having  drawn  off 
Freire's  division  from  Lorca  came  to  Yecla  with  five  or  six 
thousand  men,  and  Maitland,  reinforced  with  detachments 
from  Sicily,  commenced  fortifying  a  camp  outside  Alicant; 
but  his  health  wad  quite  broken  and  he  earnestly  desired  to 
resign,  being  filled  with  anxiety  at  the  near  approach  of  Soult. 
That  marshal  had  abandoned  Andalusia,  and  his  manner  of 
doing  so  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  next  chapter,  for  it  was  a 
great  event,  leading  to  great  results  and  worthy  of  deep  con- 
sideration by  those  who  desire  to  know  upon  what  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  may  depend. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OPERATIONS  IX  ANDALUSIA. 


SucHET  found  resources  in  Valencia  to  support  the  king's 
court  and  army  without  augmenting  the  pressure  on  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  counter-stroke  could  have  been  made 
against  the  allies  if  the  French  commanders  had  been  of  one 
mind  and  looked  well  to  the  state  of  affairs.  Joseph,  exas- 
perated by  the  previous  opposition  of  the  generals  and  troubled 
by  the  distress  of  numerous  Spanish  families  attached  to  him^ 
was  only  intent  upon  recovering  Madrid  as  soon  as  he  could 
collect  troops  enough  to  give  Wellington  battle;  he  had  in 
this  view  demanded  from  the  French  minister  of  war,  money, 
stores,  and  a  reinforcement  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  im- 
peratively commanded  Soult  to  abandon  Andalusia.  dix  lo. 
That  clear-sighted  commander  could  not  however 
understand  why  the  king,  who  had  given  him  no  accurate 
details  of  Marmont's  misfortunes  or  of  his  own  operations, 
should  yet  order  him  to  abandon  at  once  all  the  results  and 
all  the  interests  springing  from  three  years*  possession  of  the 
south  of  Spain.  He  thought  it  a  great  question  not  to  be 
treated  lightly,  and  as  his  vast  capacity  enabled  him  to  em- 
brace the  whole  field  of  operations,  he  concluded  that  rumour 
bad  exaggerated  the  catastrophe  at  Salamanca,  and  to  abandon 
Andalusia  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  French  cause. 

'  To  march  on  Madrid,'  he  said,  ^  would  probably  produce 
another  pitched  battle,  which  should  be  carefully         jogeph'a 
avoided,  seeing    the  whole  frame-work  of  the         Papen, 
French  invasion  was  disjointed  and  no  resource         ^    ' 
would  remain  after  a  defeat.     Andalusia,  hitherto  a  burthen, 
now  offered  means  to  remedy  the  present  disasters,  and  to 
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sacrifice  that  province  with  all  its  resources  for  the  sake  of 
regaining  the  capital  of  Spain  appeared  a  folly :  it  was  pur- 
chasing a  town  at  the  price  of  a  kingdom.  Madrid  was  nothing 
in  the  emperor's  policy  though  it  might  be  something  for  a 
king  of  Spain;  yet  Philip  the  Fifth  had  thrice  lost  it  and  pre- 
served his  throne.  Why  then  should  Joseph  set  such  a  value 
upon  that  city?  The  battle  of  the  Arapiles  was  merely  a 
grand  duel  which  might  be  fought  again  with  a  different 
result;  but  to  abandon  Andalusia  with  all  its  stores  and 
establishments^ — ^to  raise  the  blockade  of  Cadiz, — ^to  sacrifice 
the  guns,  the  equipments,  the  hospitals  and  the  magazines 
and  render  null  the  labours  of  three  years,  would  be  to  make 
the  battle  of  the  Arapiles  a  prodigious  historical  event,  the 
effdct  of  which  would  be  felt  all  over  Europe  and  even  in  the 
new  world.  And  how  was  this  flight  from  Andalusia  to  be 
safely  effected?  The  army  of  the  south  had  been  able  to  hold 
in  check  sixty  thousand  enemies  disposed  on  a  circuit  round 
it ;  but  the  moment  it  commenced  its  retreat  towards  Toledo 
those  sixty  thousand  men  would  unite  to  follow,  and  "Welling- 
ton himself  would  be  found  on  the  Tagus  in  its  front.  On 
that  line  the  army  of  the  south  could  not  march,  and  a  retreat 
through  Murcia  would  be  long  and  difficult.  But  why 
retreat  at  all?  Where,'  exclaimed  this  able  warrior,  *  where 
is  the  harm  though  the  allies  should  possess  the  centre  of 
Spain?' 

*  Your  majesty,' he  continued,  'should  collect  the  army  of 
the  centre,  the  army  of  Aragon,  and  if  possible  the  army  of 
Portugal,  and  you  should  march  upon  Andalusia  even  though 
to  do  so  should  involve  the  abandonment  of  Valencia.  If 
Marmont's  army  comes  with  you,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  will  be  close  to  Portugal ;  if  it  cannot  or  will 
not  come,  let  it  remain,  because  while  Burgos  defends  itself 
that  army  can  keep  on  the  right  of  the  Ebro  and  the  emperor 
will  take  measures  for  its  succour.  Let  Wellington  then 
occupy  Spain  from  Burgos  to  the  Morena,  it  shall  be  my  care 
to  provide  magazines,  stores,  and  places  of  arms  in  Andalusia; 
and  the  moment  eighty  thousand  French  are  assembled  in  that 
province  the  theatre  of  war  is  changed !  The  English  general 
must  fall  back  to  save  Lisbon,  the  army  of  Portugal  may  fol- 
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low  him  to  the  Tagas,  the  line  of  communication  with  France 
will  be  established  by  the  eastern  ooast^  the  final  result  of  the 
campaign  turns  in  our  favour,  and  a  decisive  battle  may  be 
delivered  without  fear  at  the  gates  of  Lisbon.  March  then 
with  the  army  of  the  centre  upon  the  Despefias  Peros,  unite 
all  our  forces  in  Andalusia,  and  all  will  be  well !  Abandon 
that  province  and  you  lose  Spain !  you  will  retire  behind  the 
Ebro,  and  famine  will  drive  you  thence  before  the  emperor 
c^  from  distant  Kussia  provide  a  remedy;  his  aflhirs  even 
in  that  country  will  suffer  by  the  blow,  and  America  dis- 
mayed by  our  misfortunes  will  perhaps  make  peace  with 
England.' 

Neither  the  king's  genius  nor  his  passions  would  permit 
him  to  understand  the  grandeur  and  vigour  of  this  conception. 
To  change  even  simple  lines  of  operations  suddenly  is  at  all 
times  a  nice  affur,  but  thus  to  change  the  whole  theatre  of 
operations  and  regain  the  initial  movements  after  a  defeat 
belongs  only  to  master  spirits  in  war.  Now  the  emperor  had 
recommended  a  concentration  of  force,  and  Joseph  would  not 
understand  this  save  as  applied  to  the  recovery  of  Madrid;  he 
was  uneasy  for  the  frontiers  of  France,  as  if  Wellington  could 
possibly  have  invaded  that  country  while  a  great  army  menaced 
Lisbon !  in  fine  he  could  see  nothing  but  his  lost  capital  on 
one  side  a  disobedient  lieutenant  on  the  other  and  peremp- 
torily repeated  his  orders.  Then  Soult,  knowing  his  plan 
could  only  be  effected  by  union  and  rapidity,  and  dreading  the 
responsibility  of  further  delay,  took  immediate  steps  to  abandon 
Andalusia;  but  mortified  by  this  blighting  of  his  fruitful 
genius,  and  stung  with  anger  at  such  a  termination  to  all  his 
political  and  military  labours,  his  feelings  overmastered  his 
judgment.  Instead  of  tracing  the  king's  rigid  counteraction 
of  his  scheme  to  the  narrowness  of  the  monarch's  military 
genius,  he  judged  it  part  of  a  design  to  secure  his  own  fortime 
at  the  expense  of  his  brother.  Joseph  had  after  Ocana,  when 
irritated  at  being  restricted  in  his  plan  of  governing  Spain  as 
a  Spaniard,  indicated  to  Soult  a  vague  design  of  making  him- 
self independent,  but  to  betray  his  brother  deliberately  was 
quite  foreign  to  his  honest  passionate  nature.  Soult  gave 
more  weight  to  the  matter,  and  making  known  his  opinion  to 
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six  generals  svrom  to  secresj  unless  interrogated  by  the  em- 
peror,  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  king's  good  faith 
to  the  minister  of  war,  founding  them  on  the 
following  &cts. 

1^  That  the  extent  of  Maimont's  defeat  had  been  made 
known  to  him  only  by  the  reports  of  the  enemy,  and  the  king, 
after  remaining  for  twenty-three  days  without  sending  any 
detailed  information  of  the  operations  in  the  north  of  Spain 
although  the  armies  were  actively  engaged,  had  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  abandon  Andalusia,  saying  it  was  the  only 
resource  remaining  for  the  French.  To  this  opinion  Soult 
said  he  could  not  subscribe,  yet  being  unable  absolutely  to 
disob^  the  monarch,  he  was  going  to  make  a  moTcment  which 
must  finally  lead  to  the  loss  of  all  the  French  conquests  in 
Spain,  seeiag  that  it  would  then  be  impossible  to  remain  per- 
manently on  the  Tagus,  or  even  in  the  Castilles. 

2^  This  operation,  ruinous  in  itself,  was  insisted  upon  when 
the  newspapers  of  Cadiz  affirmed  that  Joseph's  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Petersburgh  had  joined  the  Prussian  army  in  the 
field,— that  Joseph  himself  had  made  secret  overtures  to  the 
government  in  the  Isiade  Leon, — that  Bemadotte,  his  brother- 
in-law,  had  made  a  treaty  with  England  and  had  demanded  of 
the  Cortes  a  guard  of  Spaniards,  a  fact  confirmed  by  informa- 
tion obtained  through  an  officer  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
the  English  admiral:  finally  Moreau  and  Blucher  were  at 
Stockholm  and  the  aide-de^Mmp  of  the  former  in  London. 

Eeflecting  upon  all  these  circumstances  he  feared  the  object 
of  the  king's  fedse  movements  might  be  to  force  the  French 
army  over  the  Ebro,  in  the  view  of  making  an  arrangement 
for  Spain  separate  from  France;  fears,  which  might  be  chi- 
merical, but  in  such  a  crisis  better  be  too  fearful  than  too 
confident  This  letter  was  sent  by  sea,  but  the  vessel  having 
touched  at  Valencia  at  the  moment  of  Josephs  arrival  th^« 
the  despatch  was  opened;  it  was  then  in  the  first  burst  of 
his  anger  the  king  despatched  D6sprez  on  that  mission  to 
Moscow,  the  result  of  which  has  been  already  related.  Soult's 
proceedings,  offensive  to  the  king  and  founded  in  error,  be- 
cause Joseph's  letters,  containing  the  information  required, 
were  intercepted  not  withheld,  were  prompted  by  zeal  for  his 
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master's  service  and  cannot  be  justly  condemned,  yet  Joseph^s 
indignation  was  natural  and  becoming.  But  the  admiration 
of  refiecdng  men  must  ever  be  excited  by  the  greatness  of 
mind  and  calm  sagacity  with  which  Napoleon  treated  this 
thorny  affair.  Neither  the  complaints  of  his  brother,  nor  the 
hints  of  his  minister  of  war, — ^for  the  duke  of  Feltre,  a  man  of 
mean  capacity  and  intriguing  disposition,  coonte-  .  ^^ 
nanced  Joseph's  suspicions  that  8oult  designed  to 
make  himself  king  of  Andaluaa,— <»ttld  distmb  the  temper  or 
judgment  of  the  emperor;  and  it  was  then,  struck  with  the 
vigour  of  Souit's  plan,  he  called  him  the  only  military  head  in 
Spain. 

Wellington  was  attentive  to  the  effect  of  these  transactions. 
Anxiously  he  watched  Souit's  reluctant  motions  in  Andalusia, 
and  while  seemingly  enjoying  his  own  triumph  amidst  feasts 
and  rejoicings  at  Madrid  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Seville:  the 
balls  and  buU-fights  of  the  capital  cloaked  both  the  skill  and 
apprehensions  of  the  consummate  captain.  Before  the  allies 
crossed  the  Ouadarama,  HUl  had  been  directed  to  keep  dose  to 
Drouet  and  be  ready  to  move  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus 
if  that  general  should  hasten  to  the  succour  of  the  king.  But 
when  Joseph's  retreat  upon  Valencia  was  known.  Hill  received 
orders  to  fight  Drouet,  and  even  to  follow  him  into  Andalusia; 
at  the  same  time  general  Cooke  was  directed  to  prepare 
an  attack,  even  though  it  should  be  an  open  assault,  on  the 
French  lines  before  Cadiz,  "Mle  Ballesteros  operated  on  the 
flank  from  Gibraltar.  By  these  means  Wellington  hoped  to 
keep  Soult  from  sending  any  succour  to  the  king,  and  even  to 
force  him  out  of  Andalusia  without  the  necessity  of  marching 
there  himself;  yet  if  these  measures  failed,  he  was  resolved  to 
take  twenty  thousand  men  from  Madrid,  unite  with  Hill,  and 
drive  the  French  from  that  province. 

Previous  to  these  instructions  being  given,  Laval  and 
Yillatte  had,  as  before  narrated,  pursued  Ballesteros  to 
Malaga,  where  he  was  in  such  danger  of  capture,  that  the 
maritime  expedition  already  noticed  was  detadied  from  Cadiz 
to  carry  him  off.  News  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  then 
arrested  the  French,  the  Spanish  genend  regained  San  Boque, 
the  fleet  went  on  to  Valencia,  and  SouH,  hoping  the  Idng 
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would  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Andalusia  caused  Drouet  to 
show  a  bold  front  against  Hill,  sending  scouting  parties 
towards  Merida.  Large  magazines  were  also  fiNmed  at  Cor- 
doba^ a  central  point,  equally  suited  for  an  advance  by  Estre- 
madura  a  march  to  La  Mancha  or  a  retreat  by  Grenada^  and 
Hill,  who  had  not  then  received  his  orders  to  advance,  remained 
on  the  defensive.  Nor  would  Wellington  stir  from  Madrid, 
although  his  presence  was  urgently  called  for  on  the  Duero, 
until  he  was  satisfied  that  Joseph  did  not  mean  to  join  Soult 
and  that  the  latter  meaned  to  abandon  Andalusia.  The  king 
finally  forced  this  unwise  measure,  but  the  execution  required 
extensive  arrangements,  for  the  quarters  were  distant,  the 
convoys  immense,  the  enemies  numerous,  the  line  of  march 
wild,  the  journey  long.  And  it  was  important  to  present  the 
imposing  appearance  of  a  great  and  r^^ular  military  movement 
and  not  the  disgraceful  scene  of  a  confused  flight. 

All  the  minor  posts  in  the  Condado  de  Niebla  and  other 
places  were  first  called  in,  and  then  the  lines  before  the  Isla 
were  abandoned;  for  Soult,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  first 
order,  designed  to  move  upon  La  Mancha,  and  it  was  only  by 
accident  and  indirectly  that  he  heard  of  Joseph's  retreat  to 
Valencia.  At  the  same  time  he  discovered  that  Drouet,  who 
had  received  direct  orders  from  the  king,  was  going  to  Toledo, 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  only  through  the  medium 
of  his  brother  who  commanded  Drouet*s  cavalry,  that  he  could 
prevent  that  destructive  isolated  movement.  The  Murcian 
line  was  then  adopted,  but  everything  was  hurried,  because 
the  works  at  the  Isla  were  already  broken  up  in  the  view  of 
retreating  towards  La  Mancha,  and  the  troops  were  in  march 
for  Seville  when  the  safe  assembling  of  the  army  at  Grenada 
required  another  arrangement.  However  on  the  25th  of 
August,  a  thousand  guns,  stores  in  proportion,  and  all  the 
immense  works  of  Chiclana^  St.  Maries  and  the  Trocadero 
had  been  destroyed;  the  long  blockade  was  thus  broken  when 
the  bombardment  had  become  serious  and  the  opposition  to 
English  influence  taking  a  dangerous  direction; — ^when  the 
French  intrigues  were  nearly  ripe,  the  Cortes  alienated  from 
the  cause  of  Ferdinand  and  the  church— when  the  execu- 
tive   government  was  weaker  than    ever,  because    Henry 
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O'Donnel  the  only  active  regent  had  resigned^  disgusted  that 
his  brother  had  been  superseded  by  Elio  and  censured  in  the 
Cortes  for  tha  defeat  at  Castalla.  This  siege  or  rather  defence, 
for  Cadiz  was  never  strictly  speaking  besieged,  was  a  curious 
episode  in  the  war.  Whether  the  Spaniards  could  have 
defended  it  without  the  aicl  of  British  troops  is  a  matter  of 
speculation;  but  it  is  certain  that  notwithstanding  Graham's 
glorious  action  at  Barosa  Cadiz  was  always  a  heavy  burthen 
upon  Wellington;  the  forces  there  employed  would  have  done 
better  service  under  his  immediate  command,  and  many  severe 
financial  difficulties  to  say  nothing  of  political  crosses  would 
have  been  spared. 

In  the  night  of  the  26th  Soult  quitted  Seville,  to  commence 
his  march  towards  Grenada;  but  now  Wellington's  orders  had 
set  all  the  allied  troops  of  Andalusia  and  Estremadura  in 
motion.  Hill  advanced  against  Drouet — ^Ballesteros  moved 
by  the  Eonda  mountains  to  hang  on  the  retiring  enemy's 
flanks,— the  sea  armament  sent  to  succour  him  returned  from 
Valencia, — Skerrett  and  Cruz  Murgeon  disembarked  with  four 
thousand  English  and  Spanish  troops  at  Huelva,  and  on  the 
24th  drove  the  French  from  St.  Lucar.  The  27th  they  fell  upon 
the  rear-guard  at  Seville,  when  the  suburb  of  Triana  the 
bridge  and  the  streets  beyond  were  carried  by  the  English 
guards  and  Downie's  legion,  and  two  hundred  prisoners  several 
guns  and  many  stores  were  captured.  Downie,  wounded  and 
taken,  was  treated  harshly,  because  the  populace,  rising  in  aid 
of  the  allies,  had  mutilated  the  French  soldiers  who  fell  into 
thdbr  hands.  Scarcely  was  this  action  over  when  seven  thou- 
sand French  infantry  came  up  from  Chiclana,  yet  thinking  all 
Hill's  troops  were  before  them  hastily  followed  their  own 
army,  leaving  the  allies  masters  of  the  city.  This  enterprise 
though  successful  was  isolated  and  contrary  to  Wellington's 
desire.  A  direct  and  vigorous  assault  upon  the  lines  of  Chi- 
clana bythe  whole  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  garrison  was  his  plan, 
and  sudi  an  assault  when  the  French  were  abandoning  their 
works  there  would  have  been  a  frir  heavier  blow  to  Soult,  who 
was  now  too  strong  to  be  meddled  with. 

Having  issued  eight  days'  bread  to  his  army  he  marched 
leisurely,  picking   up  the  garrisons  and  troops  who  came 
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into  him  from  the  Konda  and  the  coast.*  At  Grenada  he 
baited  eleven  days  for  Drouet,  who  had  quitted  Estremadura 
and  was  marching  by  Jaen  to  Huescar.  BiaUesteros  harassed 
Soult's  mardi,  yet  with  an  insignificant  loss  the  latter  finally 
united  seventy- two  guns  and  forty-five  thousand  soldiers  under 
arms,  of  which  six  thousand  were  cavalry.  He  was  however 
still  in  the  midst  of  enemies.  On  his  left  flank  was  Hill,  on 
his  right  flank  Ballesteros,— Wellington  himself  might  come 
down  by  the  Despenas  Perros, — the  Murcians  were  in  his 
front,  Skerrett  and  Cruz  Murgeon  behind  him;  and  he  was 
dogged  with  enormous  convoys,  for  his  sick  and  maimed  men 
alone  amounted  to  nearly  nine  thousand, — his  Spanish  soldiers 
were  deserting  daily,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
several  hundreds  of  Spanish  families  attached  to  the  French 
interests.  To  march  upon  the  city  of  Murcia  was  the  direct 
and  the  best  route  for  Valencia^  but  the  yellow  fever  raged 
there  and  at  Carthagena;  moreover,  S.  Bracco,  the  Englisli 
consul  at  Murda,  a  resolute  man,  declared  his  intention  to 
inundate  the  country  if  the  French  advanced.  Wherefore  he 
marched  by  the  mountain  ways  leading  from  Huescar  to 
Cehejin  and  Calasparra,  and  then  moving  by  Hellin  gained 
PjAtn^nvA  on  the  great  road  to  Madrid,  his  flank  being  covered 
by  a  detachment  from  Suchet*s  army,  which  skirmished  with 
M aitland's  advanced  posts  at  San  Vicente  dose  to  Alicant. 
At  Hellin  he  met  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Aragon, 
atid  on  the  3rd  of  October  the  military  junction  of  all  the 
French  forces  was  effected. 

Soult's  difficult  task  was  thus  completed,  and  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  so  great  a  commander.  For  it  must  be  recollected 
that  besides  the  drawing  together  of  the  different  divisions 
the  march  itself  was  three  hundred  miles,  great  part  through 
mountain  roads,  and  the  population  everywhere  hostile.  Hill 
had  menaced  him  witii  twenty-five  thousand  men,  including 
Morillo  and  Penne  Villemur*s  forces, — Ballesteros,  reinforced 
from  Cadiz  and  by  deserters,  had  nearly  twenty  thousand, 
r-there  were  fourteen  thousand  soldiers  still  in  the  Isla^— • 
Skerrett  and  Cruz  Murgeon  had  four  thousand,  and  the  partidas 
were  in  all  parts  numerous :  yet  from  the  midst  of  these  mul- 
titudes he  had  carried  off  his  army  his  convoys  and  his  sick 
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without  any  disasters.  In  this  manner  Andalnsia,  whidi  had 
once  heen  saved  by  the  indirect  influence  of  a  sin^  mardi 
made  by  Moore  from  Salamanca^  was  now,  after  three  years? 
subjection,  recovered  by  the  indirect  effect  of  a  single  battle 
delivered  by  Wellington  dose  to  tiie  same  city. 

Maitland's  proceedings  had  been  a  source  of  imeasinesB  to 
Wellington}  forthou^  the  recovery  of  Andalusia  was  politi* 
cally  and  militarily  a  great  gain,  the  result  he  saw  must  neces* 
sarily  be  hurtful  to  the  nltimate  success  of  his  campaign  by 
hrii^ing  together  sudi  powerfiil  forces.  He  still  thought 
regular  operations  would  not  so  effectually  occupy  Suchet  as  a 
littoral  warfare;  yet  he  was  content  that  Maitland  should  try 
his  own  plan;  and  he  advised  him  to  march  by  the  coast  and 
have  constant  communication  with  the  fleets  referring  to  his 
own  campaign  against  Junot  in  1808  as  an  example  to  be 
fi^owed.  But  the  coast  roads  were  difficult,  the  access  for 
the  fleet  uncertain;  and  thou^  the  same  obstades,  and  the 
latter  in  a  greater  degree,  had  occurred  in  Portugal,  the  dif- 
ferent constitution  of  the  armies,  still  more  that  of  the  gene- 
rals, was  a  bar  to  like  proceedings  in  Valencia.  Maitland 
desired  to  quit  his  command,  and  the  time  appointed  by  l(»d 
William  for  the  return  oi  the  tro<^  to  Sicily  was  approach* 
ing.  The  moment  was  critical,  but  Wellington  forbade  their 
departure,  and  even  asked  the  ministers  to  place  them  under 
his  own  command.  And  with  gentleness  and  ddicacrjr  he 
showed  to  Maitland,  who  was  a  man  of  high  honour  courage 
and  feeling  although  inexperienoed  in  command,  that  his 
situation  was  not  dangerous; — ^lat  the  entrenched  camp  of 
Alicant  might  be  safdy  defeaded,*-that  he  was  comparativdy 
better  off  than  Wellington  himself  had  been  when  in  the  lines 
of  Torres  Yedras;  and  that  it  was  even  desirable  the  enemy 
should  atta^  him  on  such  strong  ground,  because  t^e  Spaniank 
when  joined  with  English  soldiers  in  a  secure  position  would 
certainly  fight  He  also  deored  tiiat  Carthagena  should  be 
well  locked  to  by  Boas  lest  Soult  shocdd  turn  aside  to  sur- 
prise it  Then  taking  advantage  of  Elio's  fear  of  Soult^  ho 
drew  him  with  the  army  that  had  been  O'DQunel's  towards 
Madrid,  and  so  got  some  omtrol  over  his  operatioii& 

If  Wellington  had  been  weU  furnished  with  massaj  and  the 
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yellow  fever  had  not  raged  in  Murcia^  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  followed  Joseph  rapidly^  and  rallying  all  the  scattered 
Spanish  forces  and  Sicilian  armament  on  his  ovm  army^  have 
endeavoured  to  crush  the  king  and  Suchet  before  Soult  could 
arrive.  Or  he  might  have  formed  a  junction  with  Hill  at 
Despenas  Ferros  and  so  have  fallen  on  Soult  himself  during 
his  march,  although  such  an  operation  would  have  endangered 
his  line  of  communication  on  the  Duero.  But  the  fever  and 
want  of  money  induced  him  to  avoid  operations  in  the  south, 
which  would  have  involved  him  in  new  and  immense  coni- 
binations,  until  he  had  secured  his  northern  line  of  operations 
by  the  capture  of  Burgos,  meaning  then  with  his  whole  army 
united  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  south.  He  cchild  not  how- 
ever stir  from  Madrid  unless  assured  that  Soult  would  march 
on  Valencia  and  not  on  La  Mancha;  and  that  was  not  clear 
until  Cordoba  was  abandoned.  Hence  Hill  was  ordered  to 
advance  on  Zalamea  de  la  Serena,  where  he  commanded  the 
passes  leading  to  Cordoba  in  front,  those  leading  to  La  Mancha 
on  the  left,  and  those  leading  by  Truxillo  to  the  Tagus  in 
the  rear;  he  could  thus  at  pleasure  either  join  Wellington, 
follow  Drouet  towards  Grenada,  or  interpose  between  Soult 
and  Madrid,  if  the  latter  turned  towards  the  Despenas  Perros : 
meanwhile  Skerrett's  troops  were  marching  to  join  him,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  garrison  of  Cadiz  sailed  to 
Lisbon,  with  intent  to  join  Wellington  by  the  regular  line  of 
operations. 

During  these  transactions  the  alHes'  affairs  in  Old  Castille 
had  been  greatly  deranged,  for  where  Wellington  was  not  the 
French  warfare  generally  assumed  a  severe  and  menacing 
aspect.  Castanos  conducted  the  siege  of  Astorga  with  so 
little  vigour  it  appeared  rather  a  blockade  than  a  siege ;  but 
the  forts  at  Toro  and  Zamora  had  been  invested,  the  first  by 
the  partidas,  the  second  by  Silveira's  militia,  who  with  great 
spirit  had  passed  their  own  frontier,  although  well  aware  they 
could  not  be  legally  compelled  to  do  so.  Thus  all  the  French 
garrisons  abandoned  by  ClauseFs  retreat  were  endangered,  and 
though  the  slow  progress  of  the  Spaniards  before  Astorga  was 
infinitely  disgraceful  to  their  military  prowess  final  success^ 
seemed  certain.    For  Clinton  was  at  Cuellar,  Santocildes  occu-> 
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pied  Valladolid,  Anson's  cayalrj  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Esqueva,  and  the  front  looked  fair  enough.  But  in  the  rear 
the  line  of  communication  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Portugal 
was  in  disorder,  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  deteriorating 
rapidly^  and  excesses  were  committed  on  all  the  routes.  A 
detachment  of  Portuguese,  not  more  than  a  thousand  strong, 
either  instigated  by  want  or  by  their  hatred  of  the  Spaniards^ 
had  perpetrated  such  enormities  on  their  march  from  Pinhel 
to  Salamanca,  that  as  an  example  five  were  executed  and 
many  others  severely  punished  by  stripes ;  yet  even  this  did 
not  check  the  growing  evil,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  partly 
traced  to  the  licence  at  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajos,  principally  to  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers. 

All  the  hospitals  in  the  rear  were  crowded.  Salamanca,  in 
which  there  were  six  thousand  sick  and  wounded  besides 
French  prisoners,  was  the  abode  of  misery.  The  soldiers  endured 
much  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle,  and 
the  inferior  officers'  sufferings  were  still  more  heavy  and  pro- 
tracted. They  had  no  money  and  many  sold  their  horses  and 
other  property  to  sustain  life ;  some  actually  died  of  want,  and 
though  Wellington,  hearing  of  this,  gave  orders  they  should 
be  supplied  from  the  purveyor's  stores  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  soldiers,  the  relief  came  late.  It  is  a  common  yet  erro- 
neous notion,  that  the  English  system  of  hospitals  in  the  Pen- 
insula was  admirable  and  the  French  hospitals  neglected. 
Strenuous  and  unceasing  exertions  were  made  by  Wellington 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  medical  staff  to  form  good  hospital 
establishments,  but  the  want  of  money,  and  still  more  the 
want  of  previous  institutions,  foiled  their  utmost  efforts.  Now 
there  was  no  point  of  warfare  which  more  engaged  Napoleon's 
attention  than  the  care  of  his  sick  and  wounded;  and  he  being 
monarch  as  well  as  general,  famished  his  hospitals  with  all 
things  requisite,  even  with  luxuries.  Under  his  fostering  care 
also,  Larrey,  justly  celebrated  were  it  for  this  alone,  organized 
the  establishment  called  the  hospital  *Ambtdance/  that  is  to 
say,  waggons  of  a  peculiar  construction,  well  horsed  and  served 
by  men  trained  and  incorporated  as  soldiers,  who  being 
rewarded  for  their  courage  and  devotion  like  other  soldiers 
were  always  at  hand,  and  whether  in  action  or  on  a  march. 
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ready  to  pick  up,  to  salve,  and  to  carry  off  wonnded  men. 
The  aatoniBbing  rapidity  with  which  the  fiallen  French  soldiers 
disappeared  from  a  fidd  of  battle  attested  the  excellence  of 
this  institation. 

In  the  British  army,  the  carrying  off  the  wonnded  depended 
partly  upon  the  casual  assistance  of  a  weak  waggon  train  very 
badly  disciplined,  famishing  only  three  waggons  to  a  division 
and  not  originally  appropriated  to  that  service;  partly  upon 
the  spare  commissariat  animals,  but  principally  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country  whether  of  bullock  carts,  mules,  or 
donkeys,  and  hence  the  most  doleful  scenes  after  a  battle  or 
when  an  hospital  was  to  be  evacuated.  The  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  sick  and  wounded  as  the  war  enlarged  pressed  on 
ihe  limited  number  of  regular  medical  officers,  and  Wellington 
complained,  that  when  he  demanded  more  the  military  medical 
board  in  London  neglected  his  demands  and  thwarted  bis 
arrangements.  Shoals  of  hospital  mates  and  students  were 
indeed  sent  out,  and  they  arrived  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
alike  of  war  and  their  own  profession ;  while  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  purveyors  and  their  subordinates,  acting  without  any 
military  organization  or  effectual  superintendence,  baffled  the 
exertions  of  those  medical  officers,  and  they  were  many,  whose 
experience,  zeal  and  talents  would,  with  a  good  institution  to 
work  upon,  have  rendered  this  branch  of  the  service  most 
distinguished.  Nay,  many  even  of  the  well-educated  surgeons 
sent  out  were  for  some  time  of  little  use,  fyr  superior  profes- 
sional skill  is  of  little  value  in  comparison  of  experience  in 
military  organization ;  where  one  soldier  dies  from  the  want 
of  a  delicate  operation  hundreds  perish  &om  the  absence  of 
miUtary  arrangement.  War  tries  the  strength  of  the  military 
frame-work;  it  is  in  peace  the  frame-work  itself  must  be 
formed,  otherwise  barbarians  would  be  the  leading  soldiers  of 
the  world.  A  perfect  army  can  only  be  made  by  civil  institu-^ 
tions,  and  those,  rightly  considered,  would  tend  to  confine  the 
horrors  of  war  to  the  field  of  battle,  which  would  be  the  next 
best  thing  to  the  perfection  of  civilization  that  would  prevent 
war  altogether. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  allies'  line  of  communi- 
cation, when,  on  the  14th  of  August,  Clausel  suddenly  came 
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down  the  Fisuerga.     Anson^s  cavalry  immediately  recrossed 
the  Duero   at    Tudela,    Santocildes,  following  Wellington's 
instructions,  fell  back  to  Torrelobaton,  but  left  behind  four 
hundred  prisoners  and  all  the  guns  and  stores  which  had  been 
captured  there  by  the  allies.     On  the  18th  the  French  assem- 
bled at  Valladolid  to  the  number  of  twenty  thou-   ciwisei's  Cor- 
sand  infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  fifty  retpondenoe, 
guns  well  provided  with  ammunition;  and  five 
thousand  stragglers,  who  in  the  confusion  of  defeat  had  fled 
to  Burgos  and  Yitoria,  were  also  collected  and  in  inarch  to 
join,     dausel's  design  was  to  be  at  hand  when  Joseph,  rein- 
forced from  the  south,  should  drive  Wellington  from  Madrid, 
for  he  thought  the  latter  must  then  retire  by  Avila  and  the 
Yalle  de  Ambles,  and  he  purposed  to  gain  the  mountains  of 
Avila  himself  and  harass  the  English  general's  flank.     While 
awaiting  this  opportunity,  Foy  proposed  with  two  divisions  of 
infantry  and  sixteen  hundred  cavalry  to  succour   ^^^^  ^j.. 
the  garrisons  of  Toro,  Zamora,  and  Astorga;  and  i«8ixm<Unce^ 
Clausel  consented,  though  he  was  somewhat  fear- 
ful of  this  dangerous  experiment  and  did  not  believe  Astorga 
near  its  fall.     His  hesitation  ruined  the  scheme.     Foy  wished 
to  march  the  15th  by  Plasencia,  but  was  not  despatched  until 
the  evening  of  the  17th  and  then  by  the  line  of  Toro,  the 
garrison  of  which  place  he  carried  off  in  passing.    The  19th 
he  sabred  some  of  the  Spanish  rear-guard  at  Castro  Gon- 
zalo  on  the  Esla;  the  20th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he 
reached  La  Baneza,  but  was  mortified  to  learn  that  Castanos 
had  by  artful  negotiation  persuaded  the  garrison  of  Astorga, 
twelve  hundred  good  troops,  to  surrender  although  there  was 
no  breach.   The  Qallicians  had  then  retired  to  their  mountains, 
and  Foy  marched  upon  Oarvajales,  hoping  to  enclose  Silveira's 
miKtia  between  the  Duero  and  the  Esla,  to  sweep  them  off  in 
his  course,  and  then  relieving  Zamora,  to  penetrate  to  Sala«< 
manca  and  seize  the  trophies  of  the  Arapiles.  And  this  would 
infallibly  have  happened  but  for  the  judicious        gj^^ 
activity  of  Douglas,  who  divining  Toy's  object        DongUn't 
sent  Silveira  with  timeful  notice  into  Portugal ; 
yet  so  critical  was  the  movement  that  Foy's  cavalry  skirmished 
with  the  Portuguese  rear-guard  near  Constantin  at  daylnreak 
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on  the  24tli.  The  2dth  the  French  entered  Zamora^  but 
Wellington  was  now  in  movement  upon  Arevalo,  and  Clausel 
recalled  Foy  at  the  moment  when  his  in&ntry  was  actually  in 
march  upon  Salamanca  to  seize  the  trophies^  and  bis  cavalry 
was  moving  by  Ledesma  to  break  up  the  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Ciudad  Kodrigo. 

That  Foy  was  thus  able  to  disturb  the  line  of  communication 

was  Clinton's  error.    Wellington  left  eighteen  thousand  men, 

exclusive  of  the  troops  besieging  Astorga,  to  protect  bis  flank 

and  rear,  and  he  had  a  right  to  think  it  enough,  because  he 

momentarily  expected  Astorga  to  fall  and  the  French  army, 

a  beaten  one,  was  then  in  full  retreat.     It  is  true  none  of  the 

French  garrisons  yielded  before  Clausel  returned,  but  Clinton 

alone  had  eight  thousand  good  troops,  and  might  with  the  aid 

of  Santocildes  and  the  partidas  have  baffled  the  French ;  he 

might  even  have  menaced  Valladolid  after  Foy's  departure, 

which  would  have  certainly  brought  that  general  back.     And 

if  he  dared  not  venture  so  much,  he  should,  following  his 

instructions,  have  regulated  his  movements  along  the  left  of 

the  Duero  so  as  to  be  always  in  a  condition  to  protect  Sala^ 

manca;  that  is,  he  should  have  gone  to  Olmedo  when  Clausel 

first  occupied  Valladolid,  but  he  retired  to  Arevalo,  which 

enabled  Foy  to  advance.     The  mere  escape  of  the  garrisons, 

from  Toro  and  Zamora  was  thought  no  misfortune.     It  would 

have  cost  a  long  march  and  two  sieges  in  the  hottest  season 

to  have  reduced  them,  which  was  more  than  they  were  worth  ; 

yet  to  use  Wellington's  words,  *U  was  not  very  encouraging  to 

find  that  the  best  Spanish  army  toas  imable  to  stand  before  the 

remains  of  Mamnont's  beaten  troops;  that  in  more  Uux/n  two 

Tnon^,  it  had  been  unable  even  to  breach  Astorga^  amd  that 

aU  important  operations  must  still  be  performed  by  the  British 

troops'    The  Spaniards,  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  were 

still  in  the  state  described  by  sir  John  Moore,  '  without  an 

army,  unthoui  a  government,  without  a  genercdP 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Castillo  Popham's 
armament  remained  on  the  Biscay  coast,  and  the  partidas  thus 
encouraged  became  so  active,  that  with  exception  of  Santona 
and  Gueteria  all  the  littoral  posts  were  abandoned  by  Cafifa- 
relli.    Porlier,  Benovalles,  and  Mendizabel,  the  nominal  come- 
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manders  of  aU  the  bands,  immediately  took  possession  of 
Castro^  Santander,  and  even  of  BDbao.  Rouget,  who  came 
from  Vitoiia  to  recover  the  last,  was  after  some  shitfp  fighting 
compelled  to  retire  again  to  Durango;  and  EeUle,  deluded  by 
a  rumour  that  Wellington  was  marching  through  the  centre 
of  Spain  upon  Zaragoza,  abandoned  several  important  out- 
posts :  Aragon,  hitherto  so  tranqml,  then  became  unquiet  and 
all  the  northern  provinces  were  ripe  for  insurrection. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

While  the  various  military  combinations  described  in  the 
foregoing  chapter  were  thickening,  Wellington  watched  very 
eagerly  the  right  moment  for  striking;  the  problem  to  be 
solved  was  one  of  time,  which  to  be  turned  to  account  depended 
upon  the  activity  of  the  Spaniards  in  cutting  off  all  corre- 
spondence between  the  French  armies.  The  manner  in  which 
Suchet  and  Caffarelli  were  paralysed  by  the  Anglo-Sicilian 
armies  and  by  Popham's  armament  has  been  shown;  but 
Clausel's  force  though  re-organized  was  still  little  more 
than  a  wreck,  and  to  render  it  powerless  by  taking  Burgos 
was  the  English  general's  design.  Meanwhile  to  oppose 
Soult  and  the  king  required  extensive  arrangements.  Hence 
when  it  was  known  that  Andalusia  was  absolutely  aban- 
doned, Hill  was  directed  upon  Toledo  by  the  bridge  of 
Almaraz ;  for  Sturgeon's  genius  had  rendered  that  stupendous 
ruin,  although  more  lofty  than  Alcantara,  also  passable  for 
artillery.  Elio  was  then  induced  to  bring  the  Murcian  army 
to  the  same  quarter,  and  Ballesteros  was  ordered  to  take  post 
on  the  mountain  of  Alcaraz  and  guard  the  neighbouring 
fortress  of  Chinchilla,  which,  being  situated  on  the  confines  of 
Murcia  and  La  Mancha  and  perched  on  a  rugged  isolated 
hill  in  a  vast  plain,  was  peculiarly  strong  both  from  construc- 
tion and  site,  and  was  the  knot  of  all  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication. Bassecour,  Villa  Campa,  and  the  Empecinado 
were  desired  to  enter  La  Mancha  with  their  bands.  Hill 
could  bring  up  twenty  thousand  men,  and  the  third,  fourth, 
and  light  divisions,  two  brigades  of  cavalry  and  Carlos 
d'Espana's  troops,  were  to  remain  near  Madrid  while  the  rest 
of  the  army  marched  into  Old  Castille.  Thus  sixty  thousand 
men,  thirty  thousand  being  excellent  troops  well  commanded, 
and  having  the  Chinchilla  fortress  in  front,  would  have  been 
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assembled  before  Soolt  could  unite  with  the  king.  And 
there  was  still  the  army  of  Estremadura,  eight  thousand 
strong,  lying  about  Badi^os  in  reserve. 

The  British  troops  at  Carthagena  were  directed,  when 
Soult  should  have  passed  that  city,  to  leave  small  garrisons  in 
the  forts  there  and  join  the  army  at  Alicant,  which  with  the 
reinforcements  from  Sicily  would  then  be  sixteen  thousand 
strong,  seven  thousand  being  British  troops;  and  while  this 
force  was  at  Alicant  Wellington  judged  the  French  could  not 
bring  more  than  fifty  thousand  against  Madrid  without  risk- 
ing the  loss  of  Valencia  itself.  Not  that  he  expected  the 
heterogeneous  mass  he  had  collected  to  resist  on  a  fair  field 
the  veteran  and  powerfully  constituted  army  which  would 
finally  be  opposed  to  them;  but  he  calculated  that  ere  the 
French  generals  could  act  seriously,  the  rivers  would  be  full> 
and  Hill  could  then  hold  his  ground  long  enough  for  the 
army  to  come  back  from  Burgos :  indeed  he  had  little  doubt 
of  reducing  that  place  and  being  again  on  the  Tagus  in  time 
to  take  the  initial  movements  himself. 

By  these  dispositions  the  allies  had  several  lines  of  opera- 
tion. Ballesteros  from  the  mountains  of  Alcaraz  could  harass 
the  flanks  of  the  advancing  French,  and  when  they  passed 
<K>uld  unite  with  Maitland  to  overpower  Suchet.  Hill  could 
retire  if  pressed  by  Madrid  or  by  Toledo,  and  could  gain  the 
passes  of  the  Guadarama  or  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Elio, 
Villa  Campa,  Bassecour,  and  the  Empecinado  could  act  by 
Cuenca  and  Requefia  against  Suchet,  or  against  Madrid  if  the 
French  followed  Hill  obstinately;  or  they  could  join  Balles- 
teros. And  besides  all  these  forces,  there  were  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  new  Spanish  levies  in  the  Isla  waiting  for  clothing 
and  arms,  which  under  the  recent  treaty  were  to  come  from 
England.  The  English  ministers  had  nominally  confided  the 
distribution  of  these  succours  to  Wellington,  but  following 
their  usual  vicious  manner  of  doing  business  they  also  gave 
Mr.  Stuart  a  control  without  Wellington's  knowledge ;  hence 
the  stores,  expected  by  the  latter  at  Lisbon  or  Cadiz,  were 
by  Stuart  unwittingly  directed  to  Coruna,  with  which  place 
the  English  general  had  no  secure  communication :  moreover 
there  were  very  few  Spanish  levies  there,  and  no  confidential 
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person  to  superintend  the  delivery  of  them.  Other  political 
crosses,  which  shall  be  noticed  in  due  time,  were  also  expe- 
rienced, but  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  the  want  of  money  was 
now  become  intolerable.  The  army  was  many  months  in 
arrears,  those  officers  who  went  to  the  rear  sick  suffered  the 
most  cruel  privations,  those  who  remained  in  Madrid,  tenopted 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  obtained  some  dollars  at 
an  exorbitant  premium  from  a  money-broker;  and  it  was 
grievously  suspected  that  his  means  resulted  &om  the  nefa- 
rious proceedings  of  an  under  commissary:  the  soldiers, 
equally  tempted  and  having  no  such  resource  plundered  the 
stores  of  the  Eetiro.  In  fine,  discipline  became  relaxed 
throughout  the  army,  and  the  troops  kept  in  the  field  were 
gloomy,  envying  those  who  remained  at  Madrid. 

The  city  exhibited  a  sad  mixture  of  luxury  and  desolation. 
When  it  was  first  entered  a  violent  cruel  and  unjust  persecu- 
tion of  those  who  were  called  *  Afrcmceaados^  was  commenced, 
and  continued  until  the  English  general  interfered,  and  as  an 
example  made  no  distinction  in  his  invitations  to  the  palace 
feasts.  Truly  it  was  not  necessary  to  increase  the  sufferings  of 
the  miserable  people,  for  though  the  markets  were  full  of  provi- 
sions there  was  no  money  wherewith  to  buy;  and  though  the 
houses  were  full  of  rich  furniture  there  were  neither  purchasers 
nor  lenders,  even  noble  families  secretly  sought  charity  that 
they  might  live.  At  night  the  groans  and  stifled  cries  of 
famishing  people  were  heard,  and  every  morning  emaciated 
dead  bodies,  cast  into  the  streets,  showed  why  those  cries  had 
ceased.  The  calm  resignation  with  which  these  terrible 
sufferings  were  borne  was  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  national 
character,  not  many  begged,  none  complained,  there  was  no 
violence,  no  reproaches,  very  few  thefts;  the  allies  lost  a  few- 
animals,  nothing  more,  and  these  were  generally  thought  to  be 
taken  by  robbers  from  the  country.  But  with  this  patient 
endurance  of  calamity  the  Madrilenoa  discovered  a  deep  and 
unaffected  gratitude  for  kindness  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  officers  who  contributed,  not  much  for  they  had  it  not, 
but  enough  of  money  to  form  soup  charities  by  which  hun- 
dreds were  succoured.  It  was  in  the  third  division  the  example 
•  was  set,  and  by  the  forty-fifth  regiment,  and  it  was  not  the 
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least  of  the  many  honourable  distinctions  those  brave  men  have 
earned. 

Wellington  desirous  of  sheltering  his  troops  from  the 
extreme  heat  had  early  sent  four  divisions  and  the  cavalry  to 
the  Escurial  and  St.  Ildefonso,  from  whence  they  could  join 
Hill  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  or  Clinton  by  Arevalo ;  but 
when  he  knew  the  king's  retreat  upon  Valencia  was  decided^ 
that  Soult  had  abandoned  Cordoba  and  Clinton  was  falling^ 
back  before  Clausel,  he  ordered  the  first,  fifth,  and  seventh 
divisions,  Pack's  and  Bradford's  Portuguese  brigades,  Pon- 
sonby's  light  horsemen,  and  the  heavy  German  cavalr}%  to 
move  rapidly  upon  Arevalo,  and  on  the  first  of  September 
quitted  Madrid  himself  to  take  the  command.  Yet  his  army 
bad  been  so  diminished  by  sickness  that  only  twenty-one 
thousand  men,  including  three  thousand  cavalry,  were  assembled 
in  that  town.  He  could  scarcely  feed  the  Portuguese  soldiers, 
who  were  also  very  iU  equipped,  and  their  government  instead 
of  transmitting  money  and  stores  endeavoured  to  throw  oS 
the  burthen  by  an  ingenious  device.  For  having  always  a 
running  account  with  the  Spanish  government,  they  now  made 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  to  feed  the  Portuguese 
troops  and  check  ofi*  the  expense  on  the  national  account, 
which  was  then  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese;  that  is,  the 
soldiers  were  to  starve  under  the  sanction  of  this  treaty, 
because  the  Spaniards  could  not  feed  their  own  men  and 
would  not,  if  they  could,  have  fed  the  Portuguese.  Neither 
could  the  latter  take  provisions  from  the  country,  because 
Wellington  demanded  the  resources  of  the  valleys  of  the  Duero 
and  Pisuerga  for  the  English  soldiers,  as  a  set-off  against  the 
money  advanced  by  sir  Henry  Wellesley  to  the  Spanish 
regency  at  Cadiz.  To  stop  this  shameful  expedient  he  refused 
payment  of  the  subsidy  from  the  chest  of  aids,  whereupon  the 
old  discontents  and  disputes  revived  and  acquired  new  force, 
the  regency  became  intractable  and  the  whole  military  system 
of  Portugal  was  like  to  fall  to  pieces. 

On  the  4th  the  allies  quitted  Arevalo,  the  6th  they  passed 
the  Duero  by  the  ford  above  Puente  de  Duero,  the  7th  they 
entered  Valladolid,  and  the  Gallicians,  who  had  returned  to 
the  Esla  when  Foy  retreated,  were  ordered  to  join  the  Anglo- 
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Fortaguese  anny.  Clansel  abandoned  Yalladolid  in  the  night 
of  the  6th,  and  though  closely  followed  by  Fonsonby's  cavahy 
•crossed  the  Fisuerga  and  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Berecal  on 
that  riyer.  The  8th  the  allies  halted  for  rest  and  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Castanos ;  but  seldom  during  the  war  did  a  Spanish 
general  deviate  into  activity,  and  Wellington  observed  that 
in  his  whole  intercourse  with  that  people  he  had  not  met 
with  an  able  man,  while  amongst  the  Portuguese  he  had  found 
severaL  The  Gallicians  came  not,  Santocildes  even  avoided  a 
junction,  and  the  French  retreated  slowly  up  the  beautifid 
Fisuerga  and  Arlanzan  valleys,  which,  in  denial  of  the  stories 
about  French  devastation,  were  carefully  cultivated  and  filled 
to  repletion  with  com,  wine,  and  oil.  Nor  were  they  deficient 
in  military  strength.  Off  the  high  road,  on  both  sides,  ditches 
and  rivulets  impeded  the  troops,  while  cross  ridges  continuallj 
furnished  strong  parallel  positions  flanked  by  the  lofty  hills  on 
either  side.  In  these  valleys  Clausel  baffled  his  great  adver- 
sary in  flie  most  surprising  manner.  Each  day  he  offered 
battle,  yet  on  ground  which  Wellington  was  unwilling  to  assail 
in  firont,  partly  because  he  momentarily  expected  the  Gallicians. 
up,  chiefly  because  of  the  declining  state  of  his  own  army  from. 
sickness,  which,  combined  with  the  hope  of  ulterior  operations 
in  the  south,  made  him  unwilling  to  lose  men.  By  flank^ 
movements  he  dislodged  the  enemy,  yet  each  day  dArlnr^sa 
fell  ere  they  were  completed  and  the  morning's  sun  slw&ys  sav 
Clausel  again  in  position.  At  Cigales  and  Duenas  in  the- 
Fisuerga  valley, — at  Magoz,  Torquemad%  Cordobilla,  ReviUa,. 
Yallejera,  and  Fampliega  in  the  valley  of  the  Arlanzan,  the 
French  general  thus  offered  battle,  and  finally  covered  Burgos 
on  the  16th  by  taking  the  strong  position  of  Cellada  del 
Camino. 

But  eleven  thousand  Spanish  infuitiy,  three  hundred  cavalry, 
and  eight  guns  had  now  joined  the  allies,  and  Wellington 
would  have  attacked  frankly  on  the  17th,  had  not  Claasel, 
alike  wary  and  skilful,  observed  the  increased  numbers  and 
retired  in  the  night  to  Frandovinez ;  his  rear-guard  was  how- 
ever next  day  pushed  sharply  back  to  the  heists  of  Burgos^ 
and  in  the  following  night  he  passed  through  that  town  leaving 
behind  him  large  stores  of  grain.     Caffarelli  who  had  come 
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down  to  place  the  casde  of  Burgos  in  a  state  of  defence  now 
joined  him,  and  the  two  genenJs  retreated  upon  Briviescay 
where  they  were  immediately  reinforced  by  that  reserve  which, 
with  such  an  extraordinary  foresight,  the  emperor  had 
directed  to  be  assembled  and  exercised  on  the  F^enees 
in  anticipation  of  Mannont's  disaster.  The  allies  entered 
Burgos  amidst  great  confusion,  fcnr  the  garrison  of  the  castle 
had  set  fire  to  some  houses  impeding  the  defence  of  the  fortress, 
the  conflagration  spread  widely,  and  the  partidas  who  were 
already  gathered  like  wolves  round  a  carcass  entered  the  town 
for  mischief.  Mr.  Sydenham,  an  eye-witness  and  not  unused 
to  scenes  of  war,  thus  describes  their  proceedings, '  What  with 
the  flames  and  the  plundering  of  the  guerillas,  who  are  as  bad 
as  Tartars  and  Cossacks  of  the  Kischack  or  Zagatay  hordes,  I 
was  afiraid  Burgos  would  be  entirely  destroyed,  but  order  was 
at  length  restored  by  the  manful  exertions  of  Don  Miguel 
Alava.' 

Gatusel's  beautiful  movements  merit  every  praise,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  if  the  English  generaFs  marches  were  in 
the  true  direction,  or  made  in  good  time;  for  though  Clinton's 
retreat  upon  Arevalo  influenced,  it  did  not  absolutely  dictate 
the  line  of  operations.  Wellington  had  expected  ChtuseVs 
advance  to  Yalladolid,  it  was  therefore  no  surprise,  and  on 
the  26th  of  August  Foy  was  still  at  Zamora.  At  that  period 
the  English  general  might  have  had  his  army,  Clinton's  troops 
excepted,  at  Segovia;  and  as  the  distance  horn  thence  to 
Yalladolid  is  rather  less  than  from  Yalladolid  to  Zamora,  a 
rapid  march  upon  the  former,  Clinton  advancing  at  the  same 
time,  might  have  separated  Clausel  from  Foy.  Again,  Wel- 
lington might  have  marched  upon  Burgos  by  Aranda  de 
Duero  and  Lerma,  that  road  being  short  as  by  Yalladolid ; 
he  might  also  have  brought  forward  the  third  and  light  divisions 
by  the  Somosiena  from  Madrid,  and  directed  Clinton  and  the 
Spaniards  to  dose  upon  the  French  rear.  He  would  thus 
have  turned  the  valleys  of  the  Pisuerga  and  the  Arlanzan, 
and  could  from  Aranda  or  Lerma  have  fallen  upon  Clausel 
while  in  march.  That  general,  having  Clinton  and  the  Galli- 
dans  on  his  rear  and  Wellington  reinforced  by  the  divisions 
from  Madrid  on  his  front  or  flank,  would  then  have  had  to 
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fight  a  dedsive  battle  under  every  disadvantage.  In  fine  the 
object  was  to  crush  Clausel,  and  this  should  have  been  effected 
though  Madrid  had  been  entirely  abandoned  to  secure  success. 
It  is  however  probable  that  want  of  money  and  means  of 
transport  decided  the  line  of  operations,  for  the  route  by  the 
Somosierra  was  savage  and  barren,  and  the  feeding  of  the 
jiroops  even  by  Yalladolid  was  from  hand  to  mouth,  or  pain- 
fully supported  by  convoys  from  Portugal. 

SIEGE  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  BUBGOS. 

Caffiirelli  had  placed  eighteen  hundred  infantry,  besides  artil- 
lerymen in  this  place,  and  the  governor  Dubreton  was  of  sncb 
courage  and  skill  that  he  surpassed  even  the  hopes  of  his  san- 
guine and  warlike  countryman.  The  castle  and  itsworks  enclosed 
a  rugged  hfll,  between  which  and  the  river  the  dty  of  Bai^os 
was  situated.     An  old  wall  with  a  new  parapet  and  flanks 
constructed  by  the  French  offered  the  first  line 
Jonei'8         Qf  defence;  the  second  line  was  earthen,  of  the 
nature  of  a  field  retrenchment  and  well  palisaded  ; 
the  third  line  was  similarly  constructed  and  contained  the  two 
most  elevated  points  of  the  hill,  on  one  of  which  was   aa 
entrenched  building  called  the  White  Church,  and  on  the 
other  the  ancient  keep  of  the  castle :  this  last  was  the  highest 
point,  entrenched  and  surmounted  with  a  heavy  casemated 
work  called  the  Napoleon  battery.  Thus  there  were  five  sepa- 
rate enclosures,  and  the  Napoleon  battery  commanded  every- 
thing around  it,  save  to  the  north,  where  at  the  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards  there  was  a  second  height  scarcely  less 
elevated  than  that  of  the  fortress.     This  point,  called  the  hiU 
of  San  Michael,  was  defended  by  a  large  horn-work  with  a 
hard  sloping  scarp  forty-five  feet  high,  and  a  counterscarp 
not  less  than  ten  feet  high ;  it  was  unfinished  and  only  closed 
by  strong  palisades,  but  it  was  under  the  fire  of  the  Napoleon 
battery,  was  well  flanked  by  the  castle  defences,  and  covered 
in  front  by  slight  entrenchments  for  the  out  piquets.     Nine 
heavy  guns,  eleven  field-pieces,  and  six  mortars  or  howitzers 
were  mounted  in  the  fortress,  Clausel's  reserve  artillery  and 
stores  were  also   deposited  there,  and  the  armament  could 
therefore  be  increased. 
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FIBST  ASmULT. 

All  the  bridges  and  fords  over  the  Arlanzan  were  com- 
manded by  the  batteries,  and  two  days  elapsed  ere  the  allies 
could  cross;  but  on  the  19ih  the  passage  of  the  river  being 
effected  above  the  town  by  the  first  division,  major  Somers 
Cocks,  supported  by  Pack's  Portuguese,  drove  in  the  French 
outposts  on  the  hill  of  San  Michael.  In  the  night,  the  same 
troops,  reinforced  with  the  forty-second  regiment,  stormed 
that  horn-work  and  the  conflict  was  murderous.      ^     , 

Memoir 

The  highlanders  who  bore  the  ladders  under  the  by  colonel 
command  of  the  engineer  Pitt,  placed  them  very  ^**^  ^^* 
well,  splicing  them  together  to  meet  the  great  height  of  the 
scarp,  yet  the  stormers  were  beaten  back  with  great  loss, 
and  would  have  failed  if  the  gallant  Cocks  had  not  forced  an 
entrance  by  the  gorge  with  the  seventy-ninth.  The  garri- 
son was  thus  cut  off,  and  must  have  surrendered  if  Cocks  had 
been  well  supported ;  but  he  was  only  followed  by  the  second 
battalion  of  the  forty-second,  and  the  French,  being  still  five 
hundred,  broke  through  and  escaped.  The  affair  was  censured, 
the  troops  complained  of  each  other,  and  the  loss  was  above 
four  hundred,  whilst  that  of  the  enemy  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Wellington  was  now  enabled  to  examine  the  defences  of  the 
castle.  He  found  them  feeble  and  incomplete,  and  yet  his 
means  were  so  scant  he  relied  more  upon  the  enemy's  weak- 
ness than  his  own  power;  for  it  was  said  the  garrison  wanted 
water,  and  that  their  provision  magazines  could  be  burned. 
Upon  this  information  he  adopted  the  following  plan  of 
attack. 

Twelve  thousand  men  composing  the  first  and  sixth  divi- 
sions and  the  two  Portuguese  brigades  were  to  undertake  the 
works ;  the  rest  of  the  troops,  twenty  thousand  exclusive  of 
the  partidas,  were  to  form  the  covering  army.     The  trenches 
were  to  be  opened  from  the  suburb  of  San  Pedro,  and  a 
parallel  formed  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  of  San 
Michael.      A  battery  for  five  guns  was  to  be         gj^\* 
established  close  to  the  right  of  the  captured  horn- 
work.    A  sap  was  to  be  pushed  from  the  parallel  as  near  the 
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first  wall  as  possible  without  being  ^een  into  from  the  upper 
works,  and  from  thence  the  engineer  was  to  proceed  by 
gallery  and  mine. 

When  the  first  mine  should  be  completed,  the  battery  on 
the  hill  of  San  Michael  was  to  open  against  the  second  line  of 
defence,  and  the  assault  was  to  be  given  on  the  first  line.  If 
a  lodgment  was  formed  the  approaches  were  to  be  continned 
against  the  second  line,  and  the  battery  on  San  Michael  was 
to  be  turned  against  the  third  line  in  front  of  the  White 
Church,  because  the  defences  there  were  exceedingly  weak. 
Meanwhile  a  trench  for  musketry  was  to  be  dug  along  the 
brow  of  San  Michael,  and  a  concealed  battery  was  to  he  pre- 
pared within  the  horn-work  itself  with  a  view  to  the  final 
attack  of  the  Napoleon  battery.  Head-quarters  were  fixed  at 
Villa  Toro,  colonel  Burgoyne  conducted  the  operations  of  the 
engineers,  Eobe  and  Dickson  those  of  the  artillery,  which 
consisted  of  three  eighteen-pounders  and  the  five  iron  twenty- 
four-pound  howitzers  used  at  the  siege  of  the  Salamanca 
forts ;  and  it  was  with  regard  to  these  slender  means,  rather 
than  the  defects  of  the  fortress,  that  the  line  of  attack  was 
chosen. 

When  the  horn-work  fell,  a  lodgment  was  commenced  in 
the  interior,  and  continued  yigorously,  although  under  a 
destructive  fire  from  the  Napoleon  battery,  because  the 
besiegers  feared  the  enemy  would  at  daylight  endeayour  to 
retake  the  work  by  the  gorge:  good  cover  was  however 
obtained  in  the  night,  and  the  first  battery  was  also  begun. 

The  21st  the  garrison  mounted  several  fresh  field-guns,  and 
at  night  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  shells  on  the 
workmen  who  were  digging  the  musketry  trench  in  front  of 
the  first  battery.  The  22nd  the  fire  of  the  besieged  was 
redoubled,  but  the  besiegers  worked  with  little  loss,  and  their 
musketeers  galled  the  enemy,  In  the  night  the  first  battery- 
was  armed  with  two  eighteen-pounders  and  three  howitzers, 
and  the  secret  battery  within  the  horn-work  was  commenced. 
Wellington,  deviating  from  his  first  plan,  then  resolved  to  try 
an  escalade  against  the  first  line  of  defence,  and  selected  a 
point  half-way  between  the  suburb  of  San  Pedro  and  the 
horn-work.     At  midnight  four  hundred  men  provided  with 
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ladders  marched  from  under  the  hill  on  which  the  horn- 
work  stood  to  the  attack  of  the  wall,  which  was  from  twenty- 
three  to  tweniy-fiye  feet  high  but  had  no  flanks;  this  was  the 
main  column^  and  a  Portuguese  battalion  was  ako  assembled 
in  the  town  of  Burgos  to  make  a  combined  flank  attack  on 
that  side. 

SECOND  ASSAULT. 

It  was  commenced  by  the  Portuguese,  but  they  were 
repelled  by  the  fire  of  tiie  common  guard  alone;  and  the 
principal  escalading  party,  composed  of  detachments  from 
diflerent  regiments  under  major  Lawrie,  seventy-ninth  regi- 
ment, although  acting  with  great  resolution  got  disordered  in 
passing  a  hollow  way  fifty  yards  from  the  wall  and  had  no 
success.  The  ladders  were  indeed  placed  and  the  troops 
entered  the  ditch,  yet  confusedly,  Lawrie  was  killed,  the 
bravest  soldiers  who  first  mounted  were  met  hand  to  hand  and 
bayoneted,  and  the  ladders  were  reared  and  overturned  several 
times;  combustibles  were  also  cast  down  in  abundance  and 
the  British  giving  way  left  half  their  number  behind.  The 
wounded  were  brought  olBT  next  day  under  a  truce,  and  it  was 
said  the  French  found  on  a  dead  officer  a  plan  of  the  siege; 
certain  it  is  that  this  disastrous  attack  augmented  the  enemy*8 
courage  and  produced  a  bad  efiect  on  the  allies,  some  of 
whom  had  been  also  greatly  dispirited  by  the  previous  assault 
on  the  horn-work. 

The  hollow  way  whidi  had  disordered  the  escaladers,  and 
which  at  fifty  yards'  distance  run  along  the  front  of  defence, 
was  converted  into  a  parallel  and  connected  with  the  suburb 
of  San  Pedro;  the  trenches  were  made  deep  and  narrow  to 
secure  them  from  the  plunging  shot  of  the  castle,  and 
musketeers  were  planted  to  keep  down  the  enem/s  fire ;  but 
heavy  rains  incommoded  the  troops,  and  though  the  allied 
marksmen  got  the  mastery  over  those  of  the  French  imme- 
diately in  their  front,  the  latter,  having  a  raised  and  pali- 
saded work  on  their  own  right  which  in  some  measure 
flanked  the  approaches,  killed  so  many  of  the  besiegers  that 
the  latter  were  finally  withdrawn.  In  the  night  a  flying  sap 
was  commenced  from  the  right  of  the  parallel,  and  was 
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puBbed  within  twenty  yards  of  the  enemy's  first  line  of 
defence;  but  the  directing  engineer  was  killed,  and  with  him 
many  men,  for  the  French  plied  their  musketry  sharply  and 
rolled  large  shells  down  the  steep  side  of  the  hill.  The  head 
of  the  sap  was  indeed  so  commanded  as  it  approached  the 
wall,  that  a  six-feet  trench  added  to  the  height  of  the  gabion 
above  scarcely  protected  the  workmen:  the  gallery  of  the 
mine  was  therefore  opened,  and  worked  as  rapidly  as  the 
inexperience  of  the  miners,  who  were  merely  Yolunteers  from 
the  line,  would  permit. 

A  concealed  battery  within  the  bom-work  of  San  Michael 
being  now  completed,  two  eigbteen-pounders  were  removed 
from  the  first  battery  to  arm  it,  and  they  were  replaced  by- 
two  iron  howitzers,  which  opened  upon  the  advanced  palisade 
below  to  drive  the  French  marksmen  frt>m  that  point;  when 
they  had  fired  one  hundred  and  forty  rounds  without  success 
this  project  was  abandoned,  for  ammunition  was  so  scarce  the 
soldiers  were  paid  to  collect  the  enemy's  bullets.  This  day 
also  a  zigzag  was  commenced  in  front  of  the  first  battery 
down  the  face  of  San  Michael,  to  obtain  footing  for  a 
musketry  trench  to  overlook  the  enemy's  defences  below : 
and  though  the  workmen  were  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of 
the  castle  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  and  were 
knocked  down  fast,  the  work  went  steadily  on. 

On  the  26th  the  gallery  of  the  mine  was  advanced 
eighteen  feet  and  the  soil  was  found  favourable,  yet  the  men 
in  passing  the  sap  were  hit  fast  by  the  French  marksmen^ 
and  an  assistant  engineer  was  killed.  In  the  night  the 
parallel  was  prolonged  on  the  right  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  enemy's  ramparts,  with  a  view  to  a  second  gallery  and 
mine,  and  musketeers  were  planted  there  to  oppose  the 
enemy's  marksmen  and  to  protect  the  sap ;  at  the  same  time 
the  zigzag  on  the  hill  of  San  Michael  was  continued,  and  the 
musket  trench  there  was  completed  under  cover  of  gabions^ 
and  with  little  loss,  although  the  whole  fire  of  the  castle  was 
concentrated  on  the  spot. 

On  the  27th  the  French  were  seen  strengthening  their 
second  line,  and  they  had  already  cut  a  step  along  the  edge 
of  the  counterscarp  for  a  covered  way,  and  had  palisaded  the 
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communication.  The  besiegers  likewise  finbhed  the  musketry 
trench  on  the  right  of  their  parallel,  and  opened  the  gallery 
for  the  second  mine;  but  the  first  mine  went  on  slowly,  the 
men  in  the  sap  were  galled  and  disturbed  by  stones,  grenades, 
and  small  shells  which  the  French  threw  into  the  trenches  by 
hand :  the  artillery  fire  also  knocked  over  the  gabions  of  the 
musketry  trench  on  San  Michael  so  fast  that  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  during  the  day. 

In  the  night  a  trench  of  communication,  forming  a  second 
parallel  behind  the  first,  was  begun  and  nearly  completed  from 
the  hill  of  San  Michael  towards  the  suburb  of  San  Pedro,  and 
the  musketry  trench  on  the  hill  was  deepened.  Next  day 
an  attempt  was  made  to  perfect  this  new  parallel  of  com- 
munication, but  the.  French  fire  became  heavy,  and  the  shells 
which  passed  over  came  rolling  down  the  hill  again  into  the 
trench,  so  the  work  was  deferred  until  night  and  was  then 
perfected.  The  back  roll  of  the  shells  continued  to  gall  the 
troops,  yet  the  whole  of  this  trench,  that  in  front  of  the  horn- 
work  above,  and  that  on  the  right  of  the  parallel  below  were 
filled  with  men  whose  fire  was  incessant;  and  as  the  first  mine 
was  now  loaded  with  more  than  a  thousand  weight  of  powder, 
the  gallery  strongly  tamped  for  fifteen  feet  with  bags  of  clay 
and  all  ready  for  explosion,  Wellington  ordered  the 

THIRD  ASSAULT. 

At  midnight  the  hollow  road,  fifty  yards  from  the  mine, 
was  lined  with  troops  to  fire  on  the  defences,  and  three  hun- 
dred stormers  were  assembled  there,  attended  by  others  who 
carried  toob  and  materials  to  secure  the  lodgment  when  the 
breach  should  be  carried :  the  mine  was  then  exploded,  the 
wall  fell  and  an  officer  with  twenty  men  rushed  forward  to 
the  assault.  The  explosion  was  not  so  efficacious  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  yet  it  brought  the  wall  down,  the  enemy  was 
stupified,  and  the  forlorn  hope,  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and 
four  daring  soldiers,  gained  the  summit  of  the  breach  and 
there  stood  until  the  French,  recovering,  drove  them  down 
pierced  with  bayonet  wounds.  Meanwhile  the  officer  and 
twenty  men,  who  were  to  have  been  followed  by  a  party  of 
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fifty  and  those  by  the  remainder  of  the  stormers^  missed  the 
breach  in  the  dark  and  finding  the  wall  unbroken  retired 
and  reported  there  was  no  breach;  the  main  body  unme- 
diately  regained  the  trenches,  and  before  the  sergeant  and  bis 
men  returned  with  streaming  wounds  to  tell  their  tale  the 
enemy  was  reinforced.  Scarcity  of  ammunition  stopped  the 
artillery  practice  against  the  breach  during  the  night  and. 
the  French  raised  a  parapet  behind  it,  placing  obstacles  sufiK* 
dent  to  deter  the  besiegers  from  renewing  the  assault  at  day- 
light. 

This  failure  arose  from  the  darkness  and  the  want  of  a 
conducting  engineer;  out  of  four  regular  ofiicers  of  that 
branch  engaged  in  the  siege  one  had  been  killed,  one  badly- 
wounded,  and  one  was  sick;  wherefore  the  remaining  one  was 
necessarily  reserved  for  the  conducting  of  the  works.  The 
aspect  of  affairs  was  gloomy.  Twelve  days  had  elapsed  since 
the  siege  commenced,  one  assault  had  succeeded,  two  had. 
fedled;  twelve  hundred  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
little  progress  made,  and  the  troops  generally  showed  sjmp* 
toms  of  despondency,  especially  the  Portuguese,  who  seemed 
to  be  losing  their  ancient  spirit  Discipline  was  relaxed^  the 
soldiers  wasted  ammunition,  the  work  in  the  trenches  was 
avoided  or  neglected  both  by  officers  and  men,  insubordina- 
tion was  gaining  ground,  and  reproachful  orders  were  issued, 
the  guards  only  being  noticed  as  presenting  an  honourable 
exception.  In  this  state  it  was  essential  to  make  some  change 
in  the  operations,  and  as  the  French  marksmen  in  the  ad- 
vanced palisadoed  work  below  were  now  so  expert  as  to  hit 
everything  seen,  the  howitzer  battery  on  San  Michael  was 
reinforced  with  a  French  eight-pounder,  by  the  aid  of  which 
this  mischievous  post  was  at  last  demolished.  The  gallery  of 
the  second  mine  was  also  pushed  forward,  and  a  new  breaeh- 
ing-battery  for  three  guns  was  constructed  behind  it,  so  dose 
to  the  enemy's  defences  that  the  latter  screened  the  work 
from  the  artillery  fire  of  their  upper  fortress;  but  the  parapet 
of  the  battery  was  only  made  musket-proof,  because  the  be- 
sieged had  no  guns  on  the  lower  line  of  this  front. 

In  the  night  the  three  eighteen-pounders  were  brought 
fronjk  the  hill  of  San  Michael  without  being  discovered,  and  at 
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daylight^  though  a  very  galling  fire  of  muflkets  thinned  the 
workmen,  they  persevered  until  nine  o^dock,  when  the  battery 
was  finished  and  armed.  But  at  that  moment  the  watchfiil 
Dubreton  brought  a  howitzer  down  from  the  upper  works 
and  with  a  low  charge  threw  shells  into  the  battery;  then 
making  a  hole  through  a  flank  wall  he  thrust  out  a  light  gun, 
which  sent  its  bullets  whizzing  through  the  thin  parapet  at 
every  round,  and  at  the  same  time  his  marksmen  plied  their 
shot  so  sharply  the  allies  were  driven  from  their  pieces  with- 
out firing.  More  French  cannon  being  now  brought  from 
the  upper  works  the  defences  of  the  battery  were  quite 
demolbhed,  two  of  the  gun-carriages  were  disabled,  a  trunnion 
was  knocked  ofi*  one  of  the  eighteen- pounders,  and  the  muzzle 
of  another  was  split.  It  was  in  vain  the  hmegcn^  marksmen, 
aided  by  some  officers  who  considered  themselves  good  shots, 
endeavoured  to  quell  the  enemy's  fire,  the  French  being  on  a 
height  were  too  well  covered  and  remained  masters  of  the 
fight 

In  the  night  a  second  and  more  solid  battery  being  formed 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  mined  one,  the  French  observed  it 
at  daylight,  and  their  fire  plunging  from  above  made  the 
parapet  fly  off  so  rapidly  that  it  was  relinquished.  Recourse 
was  then  again  had  to  the  galleries  and  mine  and  to  the  breach- 
ing battery  on  the  hill  of  San  Michael;  the  two  guns  still 
serviceable  were  therefore  removed  towards  the  upper  battery 
to  beat  down  a  retrenchment  formed  by  the  French  behind 
the  old  breach.  It  was  intended  to  have  placed  them  on  this 
new  position  in  the  night  of  the  3rd,  but  the  weather  was 
very  wet  and  stormy,  and  the  worionen,  those  of  the  guards 
only  excepted,  abandoned  the  trendies;  hence  at  daylight  the 
guns  were  still  short  of  their  destination  and  nothing  more 
could  be  done  until  the  following  night. 

On  the  4th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  two  eigh- 
teen-pounders  and  three  iron  howitzers  again  opened  from 
San  Michael's,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  old 
breadi  being  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and  the  second  mine 
strongly  tamped  for  explosion,  a  double  assault  was  ordered. 
The  second  battalion  of  the  twenty-fourth  British  regiment 
under  captain  Hedderwick  being  selected,  was  formed  in  the 
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hollow  way,  having  one  advanced  party  under  lieutenant 
Holmes  pushed  forward  as  close  to  the  new  mine  as  it  was 
safe  to  be,  and  a  second  party  under  lieutenant  Frazer  in  like 
manner  pushed  towards  the  old  breach. 


FOURTH   ASSAULT. 

At  five  o'clock  the  mine  was  exploded  with  a  terrific  effect, 
blowing  many  of  the  French  into  the  air  and  breaking  down 
one  hundred  feet  of  the  wall;  the  next  instant  Holmes  and  his 
brave  men  went  rushing  through  the  smoke  and  crumbling^ 
ruins,  and  Frazer  as  quick  and  daring  was  already 
Memoir  fighting  on  the  summit  of  the  old  breach;   op- 

iieid,  B.E.  posed  with  spears  he  was  seen  to  tear  one  from 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  and  leap  into  the  midst  of 
the  hostile  mass  followed  by  his  men.  The  supports  followed 
closely  and  both  breaches  were  carried  with  a  loss  to  the 
assailants  of  thirty-seven  killed  and  two  hundred  wounded, 
seven  of  the  latter  being  officers  and  amongst  them  the  con- 
ducting engineer.  During  the  night  lodgments  were  formed 
in  advance  of  the  old  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  new  breach, 
yet  very  imperfectly  and  under  a  destructive  fire  from  the 
upper  defences.  This  happy  attack  revived  the  spirits  of  the 
army,  vessels  with  powder  were  coming  coastwise  from 
Coruna,  a  convoy  was  expected  by  land  from  Ciudad  Eodrigo, 
a  supply  of  ammunition  sent  by  sir  Home  Popham  reached 
the  camp,  the  howitzers  continued  to  knock  away  the  pali- 
sades  in  the  ditch,  and  the  battery  on  San  Michael's  w^as 
directed  to  open  a  third  breach,  at  a  point  where  the  first  line 
of  defence  was  joined  to  the  second. 

This  prombing  state  of  afiisiirs  was  of  short  duration. 

On  the  5th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  the  work- 
ing parties  were  extending  the  lodgments,  three  hundred 
French  came  swiftly  down  the  hill  and  sweeping  avray  the 
labourers  and  guards  from  the  trenches  killed  or  wounded  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  got  possession  of  the  old  breach, 
destroyed  the  works  and  carried  off  all  the  tools.  In  the 
night  the  allies  repaired  the  damage  and  pushed  saps  from 
each  flank,  to  meet  in  the  centre  near  the  second  French  line 
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and  serve  as  a  parallel  to  check  future  sallies;  the  howitzers 
also  continued  their  fire  from  San  Michael  against  the 
palisades^  and  the  breaching  in  the  horn-work  opened,  but  the 
guns  being  unable  to  see  the  walls  sufficiently  low  soon 
ceased  to  speak  and  the  embrasures  were  masked.  On  the 
other  hand  the  besieged  were  unable,  from  the  steepness  of 
the  castle-hill,  to  depress  their  guns  sufficiently  to  bear  on 
the  lodgment  at  the  breaches  in  the  first  line,  but  their 
musketry  was  destructive,  and  they  rolled  down  large  shells 
to  retard  the  approaches  towards  the  second  line. 

On  the  7th  the  besiegers  got  so  close  to  the  wall  below 
that  the  howitzers  above  could  no  longer  play  without  danger 
to  the  workmen,  wherefore  two  French  field-pieces  taken  in 
the  horn-work  were  substituted  and  did  good  service.  The 
breaching-battery  on  San  Michael's  being  altered  also  renewed 
its  fire,  and  at  five  o'clock  had  broken  fifty  feet  off  the  parapet 
of  the  second  line,  yet  the  enemy's  return  was  heavy  and 
another  eighteen  pounder  lost  a  trunnion.  In  the  night  block- 
carriages  with  supports  for  the  broken  trunnions  were  provided, 
and  the  disabled  guns  were  enabled  to  recommence  their  fire 
with  low  charges.  A  constant  rain  now  filled  the  trenches, 
the  communications  were  injured,  the  workmen  negligent, 
the  approaches  to  the  second  line  went  on  slowly,  and  again 
Dubreton  came  thundering  down  from  the  upper  ground 
driving  the  guards  and  workmen  from  the  new  parallel  at  the 
lodgments,  levelling  all  the  works,  carrying  off  all  the  tools, 
and  killing  or  wounding  two  hundred  men.  Colonel  Cocks, 
promoted  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  storming  of  San 
Michael,  restored  the  fight  and  repulsed  the  French,  but  fell 
dead  on  the  ground  he  had  recovered :  he  was  a  young  man  of 
a  modest  demeanour,  brave,  thoughtful  and  enterprising,  he 
lived  and  died  as  a  good  soldier. 

After  this  severe  check  the  approaches  to  the  second  line 
were  abandoned,  and  the  trenches  were  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  fronts  attacked.  The  battery  on 
San  Michael  had  meantime  formed  a  practicable  breach 
twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  the  parallel  at  the  old  breach  of  the 
first  line  was  prolonged  by  zigzags  on  the  left  towards  this 
new  breach,  while  a  trench  was  opened  to  enable  marksmen  to 
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fire  upon  the  latter  at  thirty  yards  distance.  Nevertheless 
another  assaolt  could  not  be  risked,  because  the  great  expendi- 
ture of  powder  had  again  exhausted  the  magazines ;  and  without 
a  new  supply,  the  troops  might  have  found  themselves  with- 
out ammunition  in  front  of  the  French  army  which  was  now^ 
gathering  head  near  Briviesca.  Heated  shot  were  however 
thrown  at  the  White  Church  with  a  view  to  bum  the  maga- 
zines; and  the  miners  were  directed  to  drive  a  gallery  on  the 
other  side  of  the  castle  against  the  church  of  San  Boman^ 
which  was  pushed  out  a  little  beyond  the  French  external  line 
of  defence  on  the  side  of  the  city. 

On  the  iOth,  when  the  besiegers'  ammunition  was  nearly  all 
gone,  a  fr^sh  supply  arrived  from  Santander,  but  no  effect  had 
been  produced  upon  the  White  Church  and  Dubreton  had 
strengthened  his  works  to  meet  the  assault;  he  had  also 
isolated  the  new  breach  on  one  flank  by  a  strong  stockade 
extending  at  right  angles  from  the  second  to  the  third  line  of 
defence.  The  fire  from  the  Napoleon  battery  had  compelled 
the  besiegers  again  to  withdraw  their  battering-guns  within 
the  bom-work,  and  the  attempt  to  bum  the  White  Church  was 
relinquished,  but  the  gallery  against  San  Roman  was  continued. 
In  this  state  things  remained  for  several  days  with  little 
change,  save  that  the  French,  maugre  the  musketry  from 
the  nearest  zigzag  trench,  had  scarped  eight  feet  at  the  top  of 
the  new  breach  and  formed  a  small  trench  at  the  back. 

On  the  15th  the  battery  in  the  hom-work  was  again  amiedy 
and  the  guns  pointed  to  breach  the  wall  of  the  Napoleon 
battery;  they  were  however  overmatched  and  silenced  in. 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  embrasures  were  once  more 
altered  that  the  guns  might  bear  on  the  breach  in  the  second 
line.  Some  slight  works  and  counter-works  were  also  made 
on  difierent  points,  the  besiegers  being  principally  occupied 
repairing  the  mischief  done  by  the  rain,  and  pushing  the 
gallery  under  San  Roman,  where  the  French  were  now  dis- 
tinctly heard  talking  in  the  church :  the  mine  was  therefore 
formed  and  loaded  with  nine  hundred  pounds  of  powder. 

On  the  17th  the  battery  of  the  horn-work  was  renewed,  the 
fire  of  the  eighteen  pounders  cleared  away  the  enemy's  tempo- 
rary defences  at  the  breach,  the  howitzers  damaged  the  rampart 
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on  each  side,  and  a  small  mine  was  sprang  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  lower  parallel,  with  a  view  to  take  possession  of  a 
cavalier  or  mound  which  the  French  had  raised  there,  and 
from  which  they  had  killed  many  men  in  the  trenches;  it  was 
successful  and  a  lodgment  was  effected,  yet  the  enemy 
returned  in  force  and  compelled  the  besiegers  to  abandon  it 
again*  On  the  18th  the  new  breach  was  rendered  practicable 
and  Wellington  ordered  it  to  be  stormed.  The  explosion  of 
the  mine  under  San  Roman  was  to  be  the  signal,  the  church 
was  also  to  be  assaulted,  and  at  the  same  time  a  third  detach- 
ment was  to  escalade  the  works  in  front  of  the  ancient  breach 
and  thus  connect  the  attacks. 

FIFTH  ASSAULT. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  the  springing  of  the  mine  at  San 
Roman  broke  down  a  terrace  in  front  of  that  building,  yet 
with  little  injury  to  the  church  itself;  the  latter  was  however 
resolutely  attacked  by  colonel  Browne  at  the  head  of  some 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops,  and  though  the  enemy  sprung 
a  countermine  whidi  brought  the  building  down,  the  assailants 
lodged  themselves  in  the  ruins.  Meanwhile  two  hundred  of 
the  foot-guards,  with  strong  supports,  poured  through  the 
old  breach  in  the  first  line  and  escaladed  the  second  line, 
beyond  which,  in  the  open  ground  between  the  second  and 
third  lines,  they  were  encountered  by  the  French  and  a  sharp 
musketry  fight  commenced.  At  the  same  time  a  like  number 
of  the  German  legion  under  major  Wurmb,  similarly  supported, 
stormed  the  new  breach  on  the  left  of  the  guards  so  vigorously 
that  it  was  carried  in  a  moment,  and  some  men  mounted  the 
hill  above  and  actually  gained  the  third  line.  Unhappily,  at 
neither  of  these  assaults  did  the  supports  follow  closely,  the 
Oermans,  cramped  on  their  left  by  the  enemy's  stockade^ 
extended  their  right  towards  the  guards,  and  at  that  moment 
Dubreton  came  dashing  like  a  torrent  from  the  upper  ground 
and  in  an  instant  cleared  the  breaches.  Wurmb  and  many 
other  brave  men  fell,  and  the  French,  gathering  round  the 
guards  who  were  still  unsupported,  forced  them  beyond  the 
outer  line:  more  than  two  hundred  men  and  officers  were 
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killed  or  wounded  in  this  combat,  and  the  next  nigbt  the 
enemy  recovered  San  Boman  bj  a  sally. 

The  siege  was  thus  virtually  terminated.  The  French  were 
indeed  beaten  out  of  St  Roman  again,  and  a  gallery  was 
opened  from  that  church  against  the  second  line;  but  these 
were  mere  demonstrations,  and  the  contemporary  events  which 
compelled  a  victorious  army  to  abandon  the  siege  of  a  small  for- 
tress, strong  in  nothing  but  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  govemor 
and  hb  gallant  soldiers,  shall  now  be  related. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


At  Valencia  Joseph  obtained  three  millions  of  francs  from 
Suchet,  but  the  pecuniary  distress  of  the  French  generally 
was  so  great  that  Wellington  at  one  time  supposed  it  would 
drive  them  from  Spain.  The  Anglo-Portuguese  soldiers  had 
not  received  pay  for  six  months,  the  French  armies  of  the 
south,  the  centre,  and  Portugal,  were  a  whole  year  behindhand; 
and  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  and  civil  servants  were  two 
years  in  arrears.  Suchet's  army,  the  only  one  which  depended 
entirely  on  the  country,  was  however  through  his  excellent 
management  regularly  paid;  its  discipline  was  conformable; 
his  troops  refrained  from  plunder  themselves  and  repressed 
some  excesses  of  Joseph's  and  Soult's  men  so  vigorously  as  to 
come  to  blows  in  defence  of  the  inhabitants.  Soldiers  without 
pay  must  become  robbers.  Napoleon  knew  the  king's  neces- 
sity to  be  extreme,  but  the  Russian  war  absorbed  the  resources 
of  France:  twenty  thousand  men,  chiefly  conscripts,  and  a 
little  money  were  all  he  could  send  to  Spain. 

ClauseFs  army  had  during  the  siege  been  quartered  at  Pan- 
corbo  and  along  the  Ebro  as  far  as  Logrofio,  an  advanced 
guard  only  remaining  at  Briviesca;  there  they  were  re-orga- 
nized, and  Massena  was  appointed  with  full  powers  to  command 
all  the  northern  provinces.    A  fine  opportunity  to  avenge  the 
retreat  from  Torres  Vedras  was  thus  furnished  to  the  old 
warrior;  but  he,  doubting  the  issue  of  affairs  or  tamed  by 
age,  pleaded  illness  and  sent  Souham  to  com- 
mand.    Then  arose   contention,    for   Marmont       ?2toeto 
designated  Clausel  as  the  fittest  to  lead,  Massena       Joseph, 
insisted  that  Souham  was  the  abler  general,  and        mss.^^^^' 
the  king  desired  to  appoint  Drouet     Clausel's 
abilities  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  French  general,  and 
to  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  theatre  of  war  he  added 
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better  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  was  more  known  to  tlie 
soldiers,  and  had  gained  their  confidence  by  his  recent  opera- 
tions, no  mean  considerations  in  snch  a  matter.  However, 
Souham  was  appointed. 

Caffarelli,  anxious  to  succour  Burgos  which  belonged  to  his 
command,  had  at  last  united  at  Yitoria  a  thousand  cavalry, 
sixteen  guns,  and  eight  thousand  infantry,  of  which  three 
thousand  were  of  the  young  guard.  The  army  of  Portugal, 
reinforced  from  France  with  twelve  thousand  men,  had  thirty- 
five  thousand  present  under  arms  organized  in  six  divisions, 
and  by  Clausers  vigour  restored  to  its  former  excellent  dis- 
Souham'8  cipline:  forty-four  thousand  good  troops  were 
Beport,  therefore  ready  in  the  beginning  of  Octoher  to 

succour  the  castle;  and  the  two  generals  were 
eager  to  do  so,  but  were  forced  to  await  Souham's  arrival  and 
news  from  the  king.  But  here  Wellington's  arrangements 
with  the  partidas  interfered ;  they  had  no  direct  tidings  from 

Valencia,  because  the  circuitous  lines  of  corre- 
N?*i6^'       spondence  were  so  beset  by  the  bands  that  the 

most  speedy  and  certain  communication  was 
through  the  minister  of  war  at  Paris;  and  he  obtained  his 

surest  information  from  the  English  newspapers! 
Feitre'8  Cor-  For  the  latter,  while  deceiving  the  public  with 
r^ndenoe,     gtories  of  victories  never  gained,  battles  never 

fought,  enthusiasm  and  vigour  which  had  no 
existence,  did  most  assiduously  enlighten  the  enemy  as  to  the 
numbers,  situation,  movements  and  reinforcements  of  the 
allies. 

Souham  arrived  the  3rd  of  October  with  the  last  reinforce- 

^  ments  from  France,  but  he  imagined  WelliDgton 

official  Cor-      had  sixty  thousand  troops  around  Burgos  exdu- 

ro^ndence,     gjyg  ^f  ^i^^  partidas,  and  that  three  divisions  were 

marching  from  Madrid  to  his  aid;  whereas  none 
were  coming  from  that  capital,  and  little  more  than  thirty 
thousand  were  near  Burgos,  eleven  thousand  being  Gallicians 
scarcely  so  good  as  the  partidas.  The  Anglo-Portuguese  were 
not  twenty  thousand,  and  the  sick  were  going  to  the  rear 
faster  than  the  recovered  men  came  up.  Some  unattached  regi- 
ments and  escorts  were  about  Segovia,  and  other  points  north 
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of  the  Guadarama,  and  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  men 
had  heen  sent  from  England  in  September;  but  the  former 
belonged  to  Hill's  army^  and  of  the  latter  the  life-guards  and 
blues  had  gone  to  Lisbon.  One  regiment  of  foot  guards  and 
some  detachments  for  the  line,  in  all  three  thousand,  were  the 
only  available  force  in  the  rear. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  siege,  the  English  general  see- 
ing the  French  scattered  along  the  Ebro  and  only  reinforced 
by  conscripts,  did  not  fear  any  interruption,  and  the  less  so 
that  Popham  was  again  menacing  the  coast  line.  Even  now, 
when  the  French  were  beginning  to  concentrate,  he  cared  little 
for  them  and  was  resolved  to  ^ve  battle;  for  he  thought 
Popham  and  the  guerillas  would  keep  Caffarelli  employed  and 
felt  himself  a  match  for  the  army  of  Portugal :  nor  did  the 
partidas  fail  to  harass  the  enemy.  Mina  having  obtained 
three  thousand  stand  of  English  arms  domineered  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  Duran  with  four  thousand  men  was  imcon- 
trolled  on  the  right  bank.  The  Empecinado,  Villa  Campa,  and 
Bassecour  descended  from  Cuenca  against  Bequeila  and  Alba- 
cete.  The  Frayle  interrupted  the  communications  between 
Valencia  and  Tortoza.  Saomil,  Cuesta,  Firmin,  and  others 
were  in  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura.  Juan  Palarea,  called 
the  Medico,  was  near  Segovia;  and  though  Marquinez  had 
been  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  men,  his  partida  and  that 
of  Julian  Sanchez  acted  as  regular  troops  with  Wellington's 
army. 

Sir  Home  Popham,  in  conjunction  with  Mendizabel,  Porlier 
and  Renovales,  again  assailed  Gueteria,  but  they  were  driven 
thence  with  the  loss  of  some  guns  on  the  30th  of  September, 
and  the  Empecinado  was  also  defeated  at  Bequena.  Duran 
likewise  was  beaten  at  Calatayud  by  Severoli,  who  withdrew 
the  garrison  of  that  place;  but  the  Spanish  chief  next  attacked 
Almunia  one  march  from  Zaragoza,  and  when  again  driven 
away  by  Severoli,  who  dismantled  the  place,  he  fell  on  Borja 
and  took  it.  Zaragoza  was  thus  deprived  of  outposts  on  the 
right  of  the  Ebro ;  and  on  the  left  bank  Mina  hovered  close 
to  the  gates,  while  his  lieutenant,  Chaplangara,  falling  on 
three  hundred  Italians,  killed  forty  and  would  have  destroyed 
the  whole  but  for  the  timely  succour  of  some  mounted  gens- 
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d*annes.  Reille,  always  thinking  Wellington  designed  to 
march  upon  Zaragoza,  had  suffered  these  enterprises  to  avoid 
spreading  his  troops;  now,  better  informed,  he  restored  his 
outposts — ^but  the  whole  chain  of  partidas  was  in  activity, 
and  Basseoour  had  united  with  Villa  Campa  to  harass  Joseph^s 
quarters  at  Albacete. 

While  Soult  was  on  the  march  to  Valencia^  Elio  reduced  a 
small  French  post  left  at  Consu^ra.  Hill,  who  had  left 
three  Portuguese  r^riments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  at 
Almendralejos  and  Truzillo  to  protect  his  line  of  supply,  then 
entered  Toledo,  spread  his  left  to  Aranjueez,  and  was  joined 
by  the  fourth  division,  Victor  Alten's  cavahry,  and  the  detach- 
ments quartered  about  Ildefonsos  and  S^ovia.  On  the  Sth, 
hearing  of  Soult*s  arrival  at  Hellin  he  pushed  his  cavalry  to 
Belmonte  on  the  San  Clemente  road,  and  found  in  La  Mancha 
ias  in  Old  Castille  the  stories  of  French  devastation  belied  by 
the  abundance  of  provisions.  Bassecour,  Villa  Campa,  and 
the  Empecinado  then  united  on  the  road  leading  from  Cuenca 
to  Valencia,  while  the  Medico  and  other  chiefs  gathered  in  the 
Toledo  mountains.  The  allies  were  thus  extended  from 
Toledo  on  the  right,  by  Belmonte,  Cuenca^  and  Calatayud  to 
near  Jaca  on  the  left,  and  were  also  in  military  communica- 
tion with  the  coast;  for  Caffarelli's  force  was  concentrated  to 
relieve  Burgos  and  Mina  had  free  intercourse  with  Mendizabel, 
Eenovales  and  Popham. 

Souham,  overrating  the  allied  force  and  dreading  defeat  as 
being  the  only  barrier  between  Wellington  and  France,  far 
from  meditating  an  advance  expected  at  first  to  be  attacked; 
and  as  the  want  of  provisions  would  not  let  him  concentrate 
his  army  permanently  near  Monasterio  his  dispositions  were 

made  to  fight  on  the  Ebro.  The  minister  of 
Feitre'aCorw  war  had  even  desired  him  to  detach  a  division 
r^ndenoe,     against  the  partidas.     But  when  by  the  English 

newspapers  and  by  information  sent  from 
Paris,  he  knew  that  Soult  was  in  march  from  Grenada, — that 
the  king  intended  to  move  upon  Madrid, — ^that  no  English 
Soiiham*8  troops  had*  left  that  capital, — ^that  Wellington's 
^ciai  army  was  not  very  numerous,  and  the  castle  of 

M*^.  *  Burgos  sorely  pressed,  he  called  up   Caffarelli 
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from  Vitoria,  concentrated  his  own  troops  at  Briviesca^  and 
resolved  to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  13th  a  skirmish  took  place  at  a  stream  beyond 
Monasterio,  where  captain  Persse  of  the  sixteenth  dragoons 
was  twice  forced  from  the  bridge  and  twice  recovered  it  in  the 
most  gallant  manner,  maintaining  his  post  until  F.  Ponsonby 
who  commanded  the  reserves  arrived.  Ponsonby  and  Persse 
were  both  wounded,  and  this  demonstration  was  followed  by 
Tarious  others  until  the  evening  of  the  18th,  when  the  whole 
French  annj  was  united  and  the  advanced  guard  captured  a 
piquet  of  Brunswickers  that  had  remained  in  St.  Ollala  against 
orders.  This  sudden  movement  prevented  Wellington  from 
occupying  the  position  of  Monasterio,  and  his  outposts  fell 
back  the  19th  to  Quintanapala  and  Olmos,  behind  which  he 
drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle, — ^the  right  at  Ibeas  on 
the  Arlanzan,— his  centre  at  Biobena  and  Majarradas  on  the 
main  road  behind  Olmos, — ^his  left  thrown  back  near  Soto 
Palacio  on  a  small  river. 

The  20th,  Maucune,  having  two  divisions  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry,  drove  the  allies  from  Quintanapala,  but  Olmos 
was  successfully  defended  by  the  Chasseurs  Brittaniques,  and 
Maucune,  outflanked  on  the  right,  was  forced  back  to  Monas- 
terio  by  two  divisions  under  sir  Edward  Paget.  There  were 
now  in  position,  including  Pack's  Portuguese  blockading 
the  castle,  thirty- three  thousand  men,  namely,  twenty-one 
thousand  Anglo-Portuguese  infantry  and  cavalry,  eleven  thou- 
sand Gallicians,  and  the  horsemen  of  Marquinez  and  Julian 
Sanchez ;  of  these  four  thousand  troopers  only  two  thousand 
BLX  hundred  were  British  and  German,  and  the  Spanish  horse^ 
men,  regular  or  irregular,  could  scarcely  be  counted  in  the  line 
of  battle.  The  number  of  guns  and  howitzers  was  forty-two, 
including  twelve  Spanish  pieces  ill  equipped  and  scant  of 
ammunition;  for  though  Wellington,  who  had  long  felt  the 
want  of  artillery,  sent  a  memoir  upon  the  subject  to  the 
British  government  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  his  ordnance 
establishment  had  not  been  augmented.  Hence  his  siege 
difficulties,  and  instead  of  ninety  British  and  Portuguese 
field-pieces,  which  was  the  just  complement  for  his  army, 
he  had  only  fifty  serviceable  guns,  of  which  twenty-four  Were 
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with  H31:  and  all  were  Britieh,  for  the  Portuguese  artillery 
had  from  the  abuses  and  the  poverty  of  their  govenunent 

entiiely  melted  away.  Souham  had  fc^y-four 
^M«i  rou  thouauid  men,  nearly  fire  thousand  being  eavaky, 
tttfm  to  and  more  thaa  sixty  guns ;  a  matter  of  no  small 
j|[2^^         importanee,  for  besides  the  actual  power,  soldiers 

are  excited  when  the  mnse  is  greatest  on  thdr 
side.  Wellington  stood  at  disadvantage  in  numbers  oompo* 
Bition  position  and  real  strength.  In  his  rear  was  Dubreton'a 
castle,  whose  guns  commanded  all  the  fords  and  bridges  of 
the  Ailanzan;  his  generals  of  division,  Paget  excited,  were 
not  of  any  maAed  alMMty,  his  troops  were  somewhat  despond* 
ing  and  deteriorated  in  discipline.  A  TieU»y  could  scarcdy 
be  expected,  a  defeat  would  have  been  destructive;  be  should 
not  have  provoked  a  batde;  nor  would  he  have  done  so  had 
he  known  Caffiunelli's  troqM  were  united  to  Souham's. 

On  the  other  hand  Souham  should  have  forced  on  an  actiicm, 
because  his  ground  was  strong  his  retreat  open  his  annj 
powerful  and  compact^  his  soldiers  full  of  confidence;  his  lieu- 
tenant, Clausel,  Maucane,  and  Foy,  were  of  distinguished 
talent^  able  to  second  and  able  to  succeed  him  in  the  chief 
command.  The  chances  of  victory  and  jHrofit  to  be  derived 
were  greats  the  chances  of  defeat  and  dangers  to  be  incurred 
comparatively  small;  and  it  was  thus  he  judged  the  matter, 

for  Maucune's  advance  was  intended  to  be  the 
Apj^dix,       prelude  to  a  great  battle.    But  generals  are  not 

absolute  masters  of  events,  and  as  the  extraneous 
influaice  which  here  restrained  both  sides,  came  from  afar,  it 
is  fitting  to  show  how  in  war,  movements  distant  and  appa- 
rently unconnected  with  those  immediately  under  a  general's 
eye  will  break  his  measures^  and  make  him  appear  undecided 
or  foolish  when  in  truth  he  is  both  wise  and  firm. 

While  Wdlington  was  still  engaged  with  the  siege  the 
Cortes  made  him  conmiander  of  all  the  Spanish  armies.  He 
had  before  refused  this  res^nsible  situati<»i,  but  the  drcom- 
stances  were  now  changed;  for  the  ^Muiiards,  having  losfe 
nearly  all  their  cavalry  and  guns  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
could  not  safely  act  except  ^n  connexion  with  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  forces,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  one 
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Eead  should  £rect  He  therefore  demanded  leave  of  his  own 
goyernmefift  to  Bceept  the  oier^  obsemng  however,  that  the 
Spftni^  troops  were  not  improved  in  disdpline  equipments 
or  military  spirit;  but  he  thon^t  that  eonjoined  with  the 
^tish  they  nnght  behave  weU,  and  so  escape  more  of  those 
terrible  ^sasters  whidi  had  heretofore  overwhelmed  the 
eonntrj  and  nearly  brought  the  wsr  to  a  conelusion.  He  was 
willing  to  save  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  government  by 
leaving  it  a  certain  body  of  men  wherewith  to  operate  after  its 
own  plans;  but  that  he  might  exercise  his  own  power  effi^ 
dently  and  to  the  profit  of  the  troops  under  himself,  he  desired 
the  English  government  vigorously  to  insist  upon  the  strict 
application  of  the  subsidy  to  the  payment  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers  acting  with  the  British  army,  otherwise  the  care  of 
the  Spanish  troops  would  only  cramp  his  own  operations. 

To  the  Cortes  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  was  rendered 
dependent  upon  the  assent  of  his  own  government;  and  he 
was  careful  to  guard  himself  from  a  danger  not  unlikely  to 
arise,  namely,  that  the  Cortes  when  he  should  finally  accept 
the  offer,  would  in  virtue  of  that  acceptance  assume  the  right 
of  directing  the  whole  operations  of  the  war.  The  interme* 
diate  want  of  power  to  move  the  Spanish  armies  he  judged  of 
litde  consequence,  because  hitherto  his  suggestions  had  been 
cheerfully  attended  to  by  the  Spanish  cliie&  and  he  expected 
no  change ;  he  was  grievously  mistaken. 

Previous  to  this  offer  the  Spanish  government  had,  at  his 
desire,  directed  Ballesteros  to  cross  the  Morena  and  place 
himself  at  Alcaraz  in  support  of  the  Chinchilla  fort,  where 
joined  by  Cruz  Murgeon,  by  Elio,  and  by  the  partidas,  he 
would  have  had  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men :  from  thence, 
while  supported  by  Hill  and  having  the  mountains  behind 
him  for  a  retreat,  he  could  have  safely  menaced  the  enemy's 
flank  and  delayed  the  march  against  Madrid,  or  at  least  have 
compelled  the  king  to  leave  a  strong  corps  of  observation  to 
watch  him.  But  ifetllesteros,  swelling  with  arrogant  folly, 
never  moved  from  Grenada;  and  when  he  found  Wellington 
was  created  generalissimo,  published  a  manifesto  appealing  to 
the  Spanish  pride  against  the  degradation  of  serving  under  a 
foreigner;  he  thus  sacrificed  to  his  own  spleen  the  welfare  of 
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hia  country,  but  with  a  result  he  little  expected, — ^for  while 
he  judged  himself  a  man  to  sway  the  destinies  of  Spain  he 
suddenly  found  himself  a  criminal  and  nothing  more.  The 
Cortes  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers, 
who,  indifferent  to  his  fate,  suffered  him  to  be  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Ceuta.  Abisbal  was  then  declared  captain-general  of  Anda> 
lusia,  and  Del  Parque  was  appointed  to  command  Balles^ 
teros'  army,  which  general  Yerues  immediately  led  by  Jaen 
towards  La  Mancha,  but  the  campaign  was  over  then  and 
Soult  was  on  the  Tormes. 

That  marshal  had  joined  the  king  on  the  3rd  of  October. 
His  troops  required  rest,  his  numerous  sick  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  Yalendan  hospitals,  and  his  first  interview  with  Joseph 
was  of  a  warm  nature,  for  each  had  griefs  and  passions  to 
exhale.  Finally  the  monarch  yielded  to  the  mental  power  of 
his  opponent  and  resolved  to  profit  from  his  great  military 
capacity,  yet  reluctantly  and  more  from  prudence  than  liking  ; 
for  Clarke  the  French  minister  of  war,  though 
Appendix,  secretly  Soult's  enemy  and  believing,  or  pretend- 
ing to  believe  the  foolish  charges  of  disorderly 
ambition  made  against  him,  was  yet  opposed  to  a  decided 
exercise  of  the  king's  authority  until  the  emperor's  will  was 
known :  thb  however  would  not  have  restrained  the  king  if 
Jourdan  and  Suchet  had  not  each  declined  accepting  chief 
command  when  Joseph  offered  it  to  them. 

Soult's  first  operation  was  to  reduce  Chinchilla, 
respondenoe,  a  well-constructed  fort,  which  being  in  the  midst 
^^^'  of  his  quarters  commanded  the  great  roads  so  as 

to  compel  his  army  to  move  under  its  fire,  or  avoid  it  by  cir- 
cuitous routes.  A  vigorous  defence  was  expected,  but  on  the 
6th  it  fell  after  a  few  hours'  attack;  for  a  thunder-storm  sud- 
denly  arising  in  a  dear  sky  and  discharging  itself  upon  the 
fort  killed  the  governor  and  many  other  persons,  whereupon 
the  garrison,  influenced  it  is  said  by  superstitious  fear,  surren- 
dered. This  was  the  first  fruit  of  Ballesteros'  disobedience. 
For  neither  could  Soult  have  taken  Chinchilla,  nor  scattered  hia 
troops  as  he  did,  at  Albacete,  Almanza,  Yecla,  and  Hellin,  if 
thirty  thousand  Spaniards  had  been  posted  between  Alcaraz 
and  Chinchilla,   supported   by  thirty  thousand  Anglo-Por- 
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tuguese  at  Toledo  under  Hill.  Those  scattered  quarters  were 
required  to  feed  the  army  of  the  south,  which  under  cover  of 
Chinchilla  was  thus  safely  cantoned  while  the  great  convoys 
of  sick,  of  maimed  men  and  Spanish  families,  proceeded 
leisurely  to  Valencia.  The  cavalry  then  scoured  La  Mancha 
and  drove  Basseoour  and  Villa  Campa  to  Guenca,  but  the 
great  operations  which  succeeded  belong  to  another  place;  it 
must  here  suffice  to  say  that  Joseph,  having  now  seventy  thou* 
sand  men,  was  able  to  hold  Valencia  while  he  advanced  towards 
the  Tagus,  and  that  he  sent  Souham  urgent  orders  to  act  in 
concert  without  risking  a  battle.  Hill  also,  being  thus 
menaced  and  reduced  by  Ballesteros"  defection  to  defend  the 
Tagus  when  it  was  becoming  fordable  in  all  places,  gave  notice 
of  the  danger  to  Wellington.  Joseph's  letter  was  despatched 
on  the  1st  of  October,  and  six  others  followed  in  succession 
day  by  day,  yet  the  last  carried  by  colonel  Lucotte  first  reached 
Souham;  the  advantages  of  the  allies'  central  position  and 
the  value  of  the  paTtidas  were  here  made  manifest.  Hill's 
letter,  only  despatched  the  17th,  reached  Wellington  at  the 
same  moment  that  Joseph's  reached  Souham.  The  latter 
general  was  thus  forced  to  relinquish  his  design 
of  fighting  on  the  20th;  nevertheless,  having  but  f^^^ 
four  days'  provisions  left;,  he  designed  when  those 
should  be  consumed  to  attack  notwithstanding  the  king's  pro* 
hibition,  if  Wellington  should  still  confront  him.  But  the 
English  general  considering  that  his  own  army,  already  in  a 
very  critical  situation,  would  be  quite  isolated  if  the  king 
shoiild,  as  was  probable,  foroe  the  allies  from  the  Tagus, 
resolved,  though  with  a  bitter  pang,  to  raise  the  siege  and 
retreat  so  far  as  would  enable  him  to  secure  his  junction  with 
Hill. 

While  the  armies  were  in  presence  some  fighting  had 
place  at  Burgos,  Dubreton  again  obtained  possession  of  the 
San  Eoman  church  but  was  driven  away  next  morning;  and 
then,  the  retreat  being  decided,  mines  of  destruction  were 
formed  in  the  horn-work  by  the  besiegers,  and  the  guns  and 
stores  were  removed  from  the  batteries  to  the  pare  at  Villa 
Toro.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  draught  animals  had 
been  sent  to  Eeynosa  to  meet  the  powder  and  artillery 
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coming  &om  Baot»ndet,  and  heooe  the  eighteen-pounders 
oould  not  be  earned  oS,  nor  fiom  6ome  error  were  the 
mines  of  destmetioii  exploded.  The  rest  of  ibe  stores  and 
hointsaesn  were  sent  by  Tilkton  and  FrandoTinez  to  Geladjt 
del  Camixu),  aad  the  siege  was  raised  after  five  aooanlta 
several  sallies  and  thirty-three  days'  inYestmnat,  daring  which 
the  besiegers  lost  more  than  two  thoasand  men  and  the 
besi^ed  six  hundred  in  killed  or  wounded:  the  Frendi  also 
snffiored  severely  from  c(wtinual  labour  want  of  water  and 
bad  weather,  for  the  fortress  was  too  small  to  shdter  the 
garrison  and  the  greater  part  bivouadced  between  the  lines  of 
defence. 

BETBEAT  FROM  BUBG06. 

This  enforced  and  remarkable  operation  was  commenced 
on  the  night  of  the  21st  by  a  measure  of  great  nicety  and 
boldness;  for  the  road^  diraricating  at  Qamonal,  led  to  the 
bridge  of  Yillaton  on  the  one  hand  and  the  bridge  of  Burgos 
on  the  other,  and  Wellington  chose  the  latter,  as  being  the 
shortest,  thouj^  it  passed  the  Arlanzan  river  dose  under  the 
guns  of  the  oasUe.  The  army  quitted  the  position  after  dark, 
the  artallery-wfaeels  were  muffled  with  straw,  and  defiled 
over  the  bridge  of  Burgos  with  such  silence  and  celerity  that 
Pubreton,  watdifiil  and  suspicious  as  he  was,  knew  nothing 
of  their  march  until  the  partidas  failing  in  norve  commenced 
galloping;  then  he  poured  a  destructive  fire  down,  but  soon 
lost  the  range.  By  this  delicate  operatkm  the  infuotry  gained 
Cellada  del  Camino  and  Hormillas  that  night,  but  the  light 
cavaby  halted  at  Estepar  and  the  bridge  of  Villa  BanieL 
Bouham  did  not  discover  the  retreat  until  the  evening  of  the 
22nd,  and  was  fain  to  follow  and  by  a  forced  march  overtake 
the  allies,  whereas,  if  Wellington  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  castle 
had  gone  hy  Yillaton  and  Frandovinez  the  French  might 
have  forestalled  him  at  Cellada  del  Camino. 

On  the  23rd  the  in£antry  crossed  the  Fisuerga  at  Cordo* 
viUas  and  Torquemada,  above  and  below  its  junction  with  the 
Arlanzan;  but  while  the  main  body  made  this  long  march, 
the  French,  having  passed  Burgos  in  the  night  of  the  22nd, 
vigorously  attacked  the  rear-guard  commanded  by  sir  Staple* 
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ton  Cotton.  It  was  strongly  composed  of  all  the  eayahy, 
two  troops  of  horse  artillery  under  Norman  Eamsay  and 
Downman,  two  German  battalions  under  Colin  Halket^  and 
the  partidas  of  Marquinez  and  Sanchez  who  were  beyond  the 
Arlanzan.  The  cavalry  piquets  were  first  vigorously  driven 
&om  the  bridge  of  Baniel  as  early  as  seven  o'clock,  but  they 
rallied  on  their  reserves  and  disputed  the  Hormaza  stream, 
where  captain  Persse  of  the  sixteenth  dragoons  made  a  charge 
of  distinguished  bravery:  finally  however  the  passage  was 
forced  and  the  British  took  post  in  a  phdn  behind  Cellada 
Camino.  On  their  left  a  range  of  hills  was  occupied  by  the 
partida  of  Marquinez,  on  their  right  was  the  Arlanzan^ 
beyond  which  Julian  Sanchez  was  placed.  Across  the  middle 
of  the  plain  run  a  marshy  rivulet,  cutting  the  main  road  and 
only  passable  by  a  little  bridge  near  a  house  called  the  Yenta 
de  Pozo;  and  half  way  between  this  stream  and  Cellada  there 
was  a  broad  ditch  with  a  second  bridge  in  front  of  a  small 
village.  Cotton  retired  over  the  marshy  rivulet,  leaving 
Anson's  horsemen  and  Halket's  infantiy  as  a  rear-guard 
beyond  the  ditch;  and  Anson,  to  cover  his  own  passage  of 
that  obstacle,  left  the  eleventh  dragoons  and  the  guns  at 
Cellada  Camino,  which  was  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence. 

COMBAT  OF  VENTA  DE  POZO. 

When  the  French  a][^roached  Cellada,  major  Money  of  the 
eleventh,  galloping  from  the  left  of  the  village  at  the  head  of 
two  squadrons  overturned  their  leading  horsemen,  and  the 
artillery  plied  them  briskly  with  shot;  but  the  main  body 
advancing  at  a  trot  along  the  road  outflanked  the  British, 
compelling  Money  to  Ml  back  while  the  guns  retired  over  the 
bridge  of  Yenta  de  Pozo.  Meantime  the  Frendi  general 
Curto,  ascending  the  hill  on  his  right  with  a  brigade  of 
hussars  followed  by  Boyer's  dragoons,  put  Marquinez'  partida 
to  flight.  A  deep  ravine  run  along  the  foot  of  these  hills, 
it  could  only  be  passed  at  certain  places,  and  towards  the  first 
of  them  the  partidas  galloped  at  the  moment  when  the  lead- 
ing French  squadrons  on  the  plain  were  forming  in  front  of 
Cellada  to  attack  the  eleventh  regiment.     The  latter  charged 
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and  drove  the  first  line  upon  the  seeond^  but  then  both  lines 
coming  forward  together  the  eleventh  were  pushed  preci- 
pitately over  the  ditch  in  confusion,  yet  with  small  loss,  being 
covered  by  the  fire  of  Halket's  Qermans  who  were  in  the 
village  behind  the  bridge.  The  ditch  was  now  turned  by 
Curto's  cavalry  on  the  hills  and  Anson  fell  back,  designing  to 
cross  the  bridge  of  Yenta  de  Fozo ;  but  then  Marquinez*  par* 
tida  came  pouring  from  the  hills  in  flight  pursued  by  the 
French  hussars,  who  mixed  with  the  fugitives  and  the  whole 
mass  dashed  on  the  flank  of  the  sixteenth  dragoons  then 
covering  Anson's  movements ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
enemy's  squadrons,  who  had  meanwhile  crossed  the  ditch, 
chargetl.  The  partida  chief  was  wounded,  colonel  Pelly  and 
another  officer  were  taken  with  thirty  of  the  eleventh,  and 
the  regiment  was  driven  in  disorder  on  the  reserves.  While 
the  French  were  reforming  after  this  charge  Anson  got  over 
the  rivulet  and  drew  up  beyond  it  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
which  was  defended  by  Halket's  infantry  and  the  guns,  which 
being  supported  by  the  German  heavy  cavalry  presented  an 
imposing  mass. 

Hitherto  the  action  had  been  sustuned  by  Clausers  cavalry, 
but  now  Gafiarelli's  horsemen,  namely,  the  lancers  of  Berg 
the  fifteenth  dragoons  and  some  squadrons  of  ^  geas-frarmea,' 
all  fresh  men,  came  down  in  line  to  the  rivulet,  finding  it  im- 
passable, with  a  quick  and  daring  decision  they  wheeled  to  their 
right  and  despite  of  the  heavy  pounding  of  the  artillery 
trotted  over  the  bridge  and  formed  line  in  opposition  to  the 
German  dragoons.  Their  position  was  dangerous,  but  they 
were  full  of  mettle  and  though  the  Germans,  who  had  let  too 
many  come  over,  charged  with  a  rough  shock  and  broke  the 
right,  the  French  left  had  the  advantage  and  the  others 
ndlied;  then  began  a  close  and  furious  sword  contest,  yet 
the  gena-^l-armes  fought  so  fiercely  that  the  Germans,  maugre 
their  size  and  courage,  lost  ground  and  finally  gave  way  in 
disorder.  The  French  followed  on  the  spur  with  shrill  and 
eager  cries,  and  Anson's  brigade,  outflanked  and  threatened 
on  both  sides,  fell  back  also,  but  not  happily,  for  Boyer's 
dragoons  having  continued  their  march  by  the  hills  to  the 
village  of  Balbaces  had  there  crossed  the  ravine  and  now 
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came  thundering  in  on  the  left:  th^  the  BritLsh  ranks  were 
broken,  the  r^ments  got  intermixed  and  all  went  to  the 
rear  in  confusion:  finally  however  the  Germans  extricated 
themselves  and  formed  a  fresh  line  to  the  left  of  the  road 
upon  which  the  others  rallied. 

The  gena-^^cwmea  and  lancers  having  suffered  severely 
from  the  artillery  and  in  the  sword-fight  now  halted,  but 
Soyer's  dragoons,  ten  squadrons,  again  came  to  the  chaige, 
and  though  the  German  officers  rode  gallantly  forward  and 
their  men  followed  a  short  way  the  enemy  was  too  powerful 
and  the  swiftness  of  the  English  horses  alone  prevented  a 
terrible  catastrophe.  Some  fiavourable  ground  enabled  the 
line  to  re-form  once  more,  yet  it  was  only  to  be  again  broken, 
and  Wellington,  who  was  present,  placed  Halket's  in£uitry 
and  all  the  guns  in  a  position  to  cover  the  disordered  masses. 
These  troops  remained  tranquil  until  the  enemy  came  gallop^ 
ing  down,  when  the  power  of  the  musket  was  quickly  made 
manifest;  a  tempest  of  bullets  emptied  the  French  saddles  by 
scores,  and  their  hitherto  victorious  horsemen,  after  three 
fruitless  attempts  to  charge,  each  weaker  than  the  other, 
reined  up  and  drew  off  to  the  hills.  The  British  cavalry 
covered  by  the  infantry  then  retreated  to  Quintana  la  Puente 
near  the  Rsuerga,  and  the  bivouacs  of  the  enemy  were  esta- 
blished at  Yilladiego.  The  loss  was  considerable  on  both 
sides ;  the  French  suffered  most;  but  they  took  a  colonel  and 
seventy  other  prisoners,  and  before  the  fight  captured  a  small 
commissariat  store  near  Burgos. 

While  the  rear-guard  was  thus  engaged,  drunkenness  and 
insubordination  the  usual  concomitants  of  an  English  retreat 
were  exhibited  at  Torquemada,  where  the  great  wine-vaults 
were  invaded  and  it  is  said  twelve  thousand  men  were  at  one 
time  in  a  state  of  helpless  inebriety.  In  this  crisis  the 
English  general,  who  bad  now  retreated  some  fifty  miles, 
seeing  the  enemy  so  hot  and  menacing  in  pursuit  resolved 
to  check  his  course,  because  the  means  of  transport  being 
scanty  and  the  weather  bad,  the  convoys  of  sick  and  wounded 
were  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Duero.  Wherefore, 
having  by  a  short  march  crossed  the  Carrion  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Pisuerga,  he  halted  behind  it,  and  was  there  for- 
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tunately  joined  by  a  regiment  of  the  gnanb,  and  by  detaeh- 
ments  coming  from  Corona.  His  position,  extending  from 
Tilla  Muriel  to  Dnefias  below  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  was 
strong,  being  along  a  range  of  hills,  lofty  yet  descending  with 
an  easy  sweep  to  the  Carrion  which  covered  his  left,  while 
the  Fisne^  secored  his  right  wing.  A  detachment  was  em- 
ployed to  destroy  the  bric^  of  Bancs  on  the  Fisoerga^  a  bat- 
talion of  the  royals  was  sent  to  aid  the  ^)aniards  in  destroy- 
ing the  bridges  at  Palenda;  and  some  houses  and  oonvents 
beyond  the  rivers  famished  good  posts,  behind  which  the 
bridges  of  Mnriel  and  San  Mdro  on  the  Canion  and  that  of 
Dueiias  on  the  Fisne^  conld  be  broken. 

Sonham  excited  by  his  success  cannonaded  the  rear-guard 
at  Torquemada»  passed  the  Fisuerga^  directed  Toy's  division 
upon  Falencia,  and  sent  Maucune  with  an  advanced-goaid 
against  the  bridges  of  Banos,  Isidro,  and  Muriel  j  but  he 
halted  himself  at  Magoz;  and  if  fame  does  not  lie,  because  the 
number  of  Frendi  drankards  at  Torquemada  were  even  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  British  army. 

COHaiT  OK  THE  CABRION. 

Before  the  enemy  appeared  the  hills  were  crowned  by  the 
allies,  the  bridges  ruined  and  that  of  San  Isidro  protected  by  a 
convent  filled  with  troops.  But  in  the  divisional  arrangements 
the  advanti^  of  a  dry  canal  with  high  banks  and  parallel  to 
the  river  was  not  sufficiently  considered,  nor  was  the  village  of 
Muriel  occupied  in  sufficient  strength.  Foy  soon  reached 
Palenda,  where,  according  to  some  French  writers,  under 
pretence  of  a  parley  a  treacherous  attempt  was  made  to  kill 
him;  but  he  drove  the  allies  from  the  town  so  hastily  that 
all  the  bridges  were  abandoned  undamaged,  and  the  French 
cavalry  crosring  gathered  up  baggage  and  prisoners.  This 
untoward  event  compelled  Wellington  to  throw  back  his  left, 
composed  of  the  fifth  division  and  Spaniards  at  Muriel,  thus 
offering  two  fronts,  one  faring  Palenda  the  other  the  Carrion. 
Meanwhile  Maucune,  first  dispersing  the  8th  ca^adores  at  a 
ford  between  San  Isidro  and  Muriel,  came  with  a  strong  body 
of  infantry  and  guns  upon  the  latter  place  just  as  a  mine 
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was  fired  to  destroy  the  bridge.  The  explosion  checked  the 
French,  bnt  suddenly  a  horseman  darting  out  at  full  speed 
rode  down  under  a  flight  of  bullets  calling  out  that  he  was  a 
deserter;  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  violently  checked 
his  foaming  horse,  held  up  his  hands,  and  exdaiming  that  he 
was  a  lost  man  with  hurried  accents  asked  if  there  was  no 
ford.  The  good-natured  soldiers  pointed  to  one  and  the 
gallant  fellow  looked  earnestly  for  a  few  moments  as  if  to  fix 
the  exact  point,  but  then  wheeling  his  horse,  kissed  his  hand 
in  derision  and  bending  over  his  saddle-bow  dashed  back  to  his 
own  comrades  amidst  showers  of  shot  and  shouts  of  laughter 
on  both  sides.  The  next  moment  Maucune  protected  by  a 
concentrated  fire  of  guns  passed  the  river  at  the  ford  thus 
discovered,  and  at  the  bridge  by  means  of  ladders;  he  also 
made  some  prisoners  in  the  vUlage  and  lined  the  dry  bed 
of  the  canal. 

But  just  then  Wellington  coming  up  turned  some  guns  on 
the  enemy,  and  desired  general  Oswald  commanding  the  5th 
division  to  retake  the  village  and  canal.  Oswald  expressed 
a  doubt  if  they  could  be  held  when  retaken.  Wellington 
whose  retreat  was  endangered  by  the  enemy's  presence  was 
peremptory;  he  directed  general  Barnes  with  one  brigade 
against  the  main  body,  and  another  under  general  Fringle  to 
elearthe  ouiaL  The  first  body  was  rdnforced  with  Spaniards 
and  Brunswickers  and  a  sharp  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry 
ensued,  but  the  cannon- shot  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
plumped  heavily  into  the  reserves,  the  Spaniards  got  into  confu- 
sion and  were  falling  back,  when  their  fiery  countryman,  Miguel 
Alava,  with  exhortation  and  example,  for  though  wounded  he 
would  not  retire,  ui^ed  them  forward  to  the  fight.  Finally  the 
enemy  was  driven  over  the  river,  the  village  was  re-occupied 
in  force  and  the  canal  was  strongly  lined.  Other  troops 
had  attempted  without  success  to  seize  the  bridge  of  San 
Isidro;  there  the  mine  was  exploded;  but  at  the  bridge  of 
Bancs  on  the  Pisuerga  the  mine  failed,  and  the  French  cavalry 
galloping  over  made  both  the  working  and  covering  party 
prisoners.  This  sapped  the  strength  of  the  position.  Souham 
could  assemble  his  ariny  on  the  allies'  left  by  Falencia  and 
force  them  to  action  with  their  back  upon  the  Pisuerga,  or  he 
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could  pass  that  river  bj  bis  own  left  and  forestall  them  on  the 
Duero  at  Tndela.  If  Wellington  passed  the  Pisuerga  by  tbe 
bridge  of  Duenas,  Soubam  having  the  initial  move  might  be 
first  on  the  ground  in  front  while  Foy's  division  came  down 
on  the  rear.  If  by  a  rapid  movement  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pisuerga  he  sought  to  gain  the  Duero  by  Cabezon,  which 
was  the  next  bridge  on  his  rear,  Souham,  moving  along  the 
left)  bank  of  the  former  river,  might  fall  upon  him  in  march 
and  while  hampered  between  the  Duero  the  Hsuerga  and  the 
Esquevilla :  and  once  cut  off  from  the  Duero  be  must  have 
retired  through  Yalladolid  and  Simancas  to  Tordesillas  or 
Toro,  giving  up  his  communications  with  HilL  In  this 
critical  state  of  affairs,  keeping  good  watch  upon  the  left  of  the 
Pisuerga,  and  knowing  the  ground  there  was  rugged  the  roads 
narrow  and  bad,  while  on  the  right  bank  they  were  good  and 
wide,  he  sent  his  baggage  in  the  night  to  Yalladolid,  and  with- 
drawing the  troops  before  daybreak  on  the  26th  made  a 
clean  march  of  sixteen  miles  to  Cabezon,  passed  to  the  left  of 
the  Pisuerga  and  barricaded  and  mined  the  bridge.  Then 
sending  a  detachment  to  hold  the  bridge  of  Tudela  on  the 
Duero  behind  him,  he  caused  the  seventh  division  under  lord 
Dalhousie  to  secure  the  bridges  of  Yalladolid,  Simancas,  and 
Tordesillas.  The  Duero  was  in  full  water,  and  being  thus 
assured  of  a  retreat  he  again  halted,  partly  because  the  ground 
was  favourable,  partly  to  give  the  commissary- general  Kennedy 
time  for  indispensable  arrangements. 

This  frmctionary  had  gone  to  England  sick  in  the  latter 
end  of  1811  and  returned  to  the  army  only  the  day  before 
the  siege  of  Burgos  was  raised.  On  his  way  from  Lisbon  be 
found  the  inexperience  of  the  gentleman  acting  during  his 
absence  had  caused  serious  mischief.  The  magazines  estab- 
lished between  Lisbon  and  Badajos  and  from  thence  by 
Almaraz  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  for  the  supply  of  the 
army  in  Madrid,  had  not  been  removed  when  the  retreat 
commenced,  and  Soult  would  have  foxmd  them  full  if  his 
march  had  been  made  rapidly  on  that  side :  on  the  other  hand 
the  magazines  on  the  line  of  operations  between  Lisbon  and 
Salamanca  were  nearly  empty.  He  had  therefore  to  remove 
the  magazines  south  of  the  Tagus  and  bring  up  stores  upon 
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the  line  of  the  present  retreat.  His  dispositions  were  not 
completed  when  Wellington  desired  him  to  remove  the  sick 
and  woimded  and  every  other  incumhrance  from  Salamanca,. 
promising  to  hold  his  position  antil  the  operation  was  effected. 
The  means  were  indeed  sufficient,  hut  the  negligence  of 
many  medical  and  escorting  officers  conducting  the  convoya 
of  sick  to  the  rear,  and  the  consequent  had  conduct  of 
the  soldiers,  for  where  the  officers  are  careless  the  soldiers  will 
be  licentious,  produced  the  worst  effects.  Outrages  were 
peri>etrated  on  the  inhahitants  along  the  whole  line  of  march, 
terror  was  everywhere  predominant,  the  ill-used  drivers  and 
muleteers  deserted,  some  with  some  without  their  cattle, 
and  Kennedy's  operation  was  disastrous.  The  commissariat 
lost  nearly  all  the  animals  and  carriages  employed,  the  vil« 
lages  were  adandoned,  and  the  under  commissaries  were 
bewildered  or  paralysed  hy  the  terrihle  disorder  thus  spread 
along  the  line. 

Souham  repaired  the  hridges  and  resumed  pursuit  the  26th 
by  the  right  of  the  Pisuerga,  deterred  prohahly  from  taking 
the  left  hank  by  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  king*a 
orders  not  to  risk  a  serious  action.  Early  on  the  27  th  he 
was  in  front  of  Cabezon,  but  contented  himself  with  a  cannonade 
and  display  of  his  force.  The  first  cost  the  allies  colonel 
Bobe  of  the  artillery,  a  practised  officer  and  a  worthy  man ; 
the  second  enabled  the  English  general,  for  the  first  time,  to 
count  the  numbers  he  had  to  contend  with  and  to  discover  that 
he  could  hold  neither  the  Pisuerga  nor  the  Duero  permanently. 
However,  his  object  being  to  gain  time,  he  still  held  his  position,. 
and  when  the  French,  leaving  a  division  in  front  of  Cabezon 
extended  their  right  by  Cigales  and  Yalladolid  to  Simancas,  he 
caused  the  bridges  at  the  two  latter  places  to  be  destroyed 
in  succession.  Happy  that  he  had  not  fought  in  front  of 
Burgos  with  so  powerful  an  army  he  now  resolved  to  go 
behind  the  Duero  and  finally  over  the  Tonnes;  but  as  Hill 
would  then  be  exposed  to  a  flank  attack  and  the  more 
certainly  if  ill-fortune  befell  the  troops  on  the  Duero,  he 
ordered  him  to  retreat,  giving  a  discretion  as  to  the  line  but 
desiring  him  if  possible  to  come  by  the  Guadarama  passes ; 
for  he  designed  to  unite  on  the  Adaja  river,  and  from  that 
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central  position,  if  occasion  offered,  to  keep  Sooham  in  check 
with  a  part  of  his  army  and  with  the  remainder  fall  upon 
Soolt. 

On  the  28th  Sonliam,  always  intent  to  dislodge  the  allies 
from  thttr  position  by  turning  their  left^  endeayoured  to  force 
the  bridges  at  Valladolid  and  Simancas  on  the  Pisaerga,  and 
that  of  Tordesillas  on  the  Dnero.  The  first  was  defended  by 
lord  Dalhousie,  but  colonel  Halket  finding  the  Fiendi 
strong  and  eager  at  the  second  destroyed  it>  and  detached 
the  regiment  of  Brunswick  Oels  to  ruin  that  of  Tordesillas, 
which  was  done  and  a  tower  behind  the  ruins  occupied.  The 
remainder  of  the  Brunswickers  entered  a  pine  wood  some 
distance  off,  and  when  the  French  arriyed,  sixly  officers 
and  sub-officers  headed  by  captain  Ouingret^  a  daring  man, 
formed  a  small  raft  to  hold  their  arms  and  clothes  and 
plunged  into  the  water,  holding  their  sworda  with  their 
teeth,  swimming  and  pushing  their  raft  before  them.  Under 
protection  of  a  cannonade  they  crossed  this  great  riyer, 
though  it  was  in  fuU  and  strong  water  and  the  weather 
yery  cold,  and  haying  reached  the  other  side  naked  as 
they  were  stormed  the  tower:  the  Brunswick  re^ment  then 
abimdoned  the  wood  and  the  gallant  Frenchmen  remained 
masters  of  the  bridge. 

When  Wellington  heard  of  the  attack  at  Simancas,  and  had 
seen  the  whole  French  army  in  march  by  its  right  along  the 
hills  beyond  the  Pisuerga  the  eyening  of  the  28th,  he  destroyed 
the  bridges  at  Valladolid  and  Cabe9on  and  crossed  the  Duero 
at  Tudela  and  Fuente  de  Duero  on  the  29th.  But  scarcely 
had  he  effected  this  operation  when  inteUigence  of  Guingret's 
splendid  action  at  Tordesillas  reached  him,  aad  with  the 
decision  of  a  great  captain  he  instantly  marched  by  his  left 
until  he  reached  the  heights  between  Eueda  and  Tordesillas; 
there  on  the  30th  he  fronted  the  enemy,  forbidding  further 
progress;  for  though  the  bridge  had  been  already  repaired 
by  the  French,  Souham's  main  body  had  not  arriyed,  and 
Wellington's  menacing  position  was  too  significant  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  bridges  of  Toro  and  Zamora  were  now 
destroyed  by  detachments,  and  though  the  French  commenced 
repairing  the   former  the  junction  with   Hill's    army  was 
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insnred.  The  English  general,  thinking  the  bridge  of  Toro 
conld  not  be  restored  for  several  days,  even  hoped  to  maintain 
the  line  of  the  Duero  permanently,  expecting  that  Hill,  of 
whose  operalaons  it  is  now  time  to  speak,  would  be  on  the 
Adaja  by  the  3rd  of  November. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


FRENCH  PASSAGE  OF  THE  TAGUS.— BETBEAT    FBOH   MADBID. 

Joseph  designed  to  unite  great  part  of  Sachet*s  forces  to  his 
own,  and  Soult,  probably  influenced  by  a  false  report  that 
Ballesteros  bad  actually  reached  La  Mancba,  urged  this 
measure.  Sucbet  resisted.  He  said  Valencia  must  be  well 
defended  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Anglo-Sidlian 
and  Spanish  armies  at  Alicant,  because  until  the  French  army 
could  open  a  new  line  of  communication  with  Zaragoza 
Valencia  would  be  the  only  base.  Joseph  then  resolved  to 
incorporate  part  of  Soult's  army  vrith  his  own  and  give  the 
command  to  Drouet,  who  was  to  move  by  the  road  of  Cuenca 
and  Tarancon  towards  the  Tagus.  This  arrangement  dic- 
tated by  a  desire  to  advance  Drouet's  authority  was  displeas- 
ing to  Soult  j  he  urged  that  his  army,  so  constituted  physi- 
cally and  morally  as  to  be  the  best  in  the  Peninsula,  owed 
its  excellence  to  its  peculiar  organization  and  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  break  that  up.  Nor  was  there  good  reason  for 
the  change;  for  if  Joseph  only  wished  to  be  strong  on  the 
Cuenca  road,  his  own  army  could  be  reinforced  with  one  or 
two  divisions,  and  the  whole  unite  again  on  the  Tagus  with- 
out injury  to  the  army  of  the  south.  Better  he  said  to 
incorporate  the  king^s  army  with  his  and  march  altogether 
by  the  road  of  San  Clemente,  leaving  a  few  troops  on  the 
Cuenca  road,  who  might  be  reinforced  by  Sucbet.  But  if  the 
king*s  desire  was  to  march  in  person  with  a  large  body  he 
could  do  so  with  greater  dignity  by  joining  the  army  of  the 
south  on  the  main  line  of  operations.  Joseph's  reply  was  a 
peremptory  order  to  obey  or  retire  to  France,  and  Drouet 
marched  to  Cuenca. 
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Soult  had  thirty-fiye  thousand  m£uitry,  six  thousand  excellent 
cavalry  and  seventy-two  guns,  making  with  the   j^ 
artillerymen  a  total  of  forty-six  thousand  veteran   Muster  rolls, 
combatants.      The  king's    army  including    the   ^^®* 
guards  was  twelve  thousand,  two  thousand  being  cavalry 
with    twelve   guns.     Thus   fifty-eight    thousand 
fighting  men  and  eighty-four  pieces  of  artillery   respondenct. 
were  in  motion  to  drive  Hill  from  the  Tagus.    ^®®* 
Joseph  designed  to  pass  that  river  and  operate  against  Wel- 
lington's rear  if  he  should  continue  the  siege  of  Burgos;  but 
if  he  concentrated  on  the  Tagus,  Souham  was  to   ^v-^. 
menace  hb  rear  by  Aranda  de  Duero  and  the   Papen. 
Somosierra ;  sending  detachments  towards  Guada-   ^^^  ^^ 
laxara,  to  be  met  by  other  detachments  coming   la  Oaerre, 
from  the  king  through  Sacedon.     Finally  if  Wei-        ^' 
lingt-on,  as  indeed  happened,  should  abandon  both  Burgos 
and  Madrid  the  united  French  forces  were  to  drive  him  into 
Portugal. 

The  march  of  Soult's  sick  convoys  to  Valencia,  and  other 
difficulties,  retarded  the  movement  and  the  king  became 
uneasy  for  his  supplies;  because  the  people  of  La  Mancha, 
still  remembering  Montbrun's  devastations,  were  again  fl3dng 
with  their  beasts  and  grain,  and  from  frequent  repetition 
were  become  exceedingly  expert  in  evading  the  researches  of 
the  foragers.  Such  however  is  the  great  advantage  of  disci* 
pline  and  order,  that  while  La  Mancha  was  thus  desolate 
from  fear,  confidence  and  tranquillity  reigned  in  Valencia. 
Joseph  marched  on  the  18th  upon  Cuenca,  where  he  found 
Drouet  with  a  division  of  Soult's  infantry  and  some  cavalry. 
He  then  proceeded  by  Tarancon,  the  only  artillery  road  on 
that  side  leading  to  the  Tagus,  while  Soult  moved  by  San 
Clemente  upon  Ocana  and  Aranjuez.  Hill  immediately  sent 
that  notice  to  Wellington  which  caused  the  retreat  from 
Burgos,  and  concentrated  his  own  forces  on  the  Tagus;  his 
right  was  at  Toledo  his  left  at  Fuente  Duenas;  and  there 
were  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  as  far  as  Talavera.  The  Tagus  was  however  fordable 
from  its  junction  with  the  Jarama  near  Aranjuez  upwards; 
and  this  line  could  not  easily  be  supported,  as  the  troops 
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would  have  been  too  distant  from  the  point  of  action  if  the 
French  operated  against  Toledo.  Hill  therefore  drew  his  left 
behind  the  Tajuna,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Jarama  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Tagus;  his  right  occupied  strong  ground 
from  Anover  to  Toledo,  he  destroyed  the  bridges  at  Aranjuez, 
and  securing  that  below  the  confluence  of  the  Jarama  and 
Henares,  called  the  Puente  Larga,  threw  one  of  boats  over 
the  former  river  a  little  above  Bayona.  The  light  division 
and  £lio*s  troops,  on  the  extreme  left,  then  marched  upon 
Arganda,  Skerrett's  brigade  arrived  from  Cadiz,  and  including 
the  Spanish  regulars  forty  thousand  men  were  in  line,  while 
a  multitude  of  partidas  hovered  about  The  lateral  commu- 
nications were  easy,  the  scouts,  passing  over  the  bridge  of 
Toledo,  covered  all  the  country  beyond  the  Tagus,  and  the 
bridges  at  each  end  of  the  line  furnished  means  to  sally  upon 
the  flanks  of  a  force  attaddng  the  front :  it  required  several 
marches  to  force  the  right,  and  on  the  left  the  Jarama  with 
its  marshy  banks  and  many  confluents  offered  positions  for 
interposing  between  the  enemy  and  Madrid. 

Drouet  passed  the  Tagus  the  29th  at  the  abandoned  fords 
of  Fuente  Duenas  and  Villa  Maurique;  the  king  went  with 
his  guards  to  Zarza  de  la  Cruz;  and  Soult,  whose  divisions 
were  coming  fast  up  to  Ocana,  restored  the  bridge  of  Aran- 
juez,  and  passed  with  his  advanced  guard.  On  the  30th  he 
attacked  Cole  at  the  Puente  Larga;  the  mines  failed  and  the 
French  attempted  to  carry  the  bridge  with  the  bayonet  but 
were  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  forty-seventh  under  Skerrett; 
aft«r  a  heavy  cannonade  and  a  sharp  musketry  which  cost 
the  allies  sixty  men  the  attempt  was  relinquished.  Had  the 
Puente  Larga  been  forced  the  fourth  division 
respondenoe  which  was  at  Anover  would  have  been  cut  off 
to^^MSS  from  Madrid;  but  the  weather  being  thick  and 
rainy  Soult  could  not  discover  what  supporting 
force  was  on  the  high  land  of  Yaldemoro  behind  the  bridge, 
and  was  afraid  to  push  forward  too  fSast.  Discontented  with 
this  caution  Joseph  designed  to  operate  by  Toledo,  but 
during  the  night  the  Puente  Larga  was  abandoned,  and  Soult, 
still  in  doubt  of  Hiirs  real  object,  advised  Joseph  to  unite  the 
army  of  the    centre  at  Arganda  and  Chinchon,   throwing 
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bridges  for  retreat  at  Villa  Maurique  and  Fuente  Daefias  as  a 
precaution  in  case  a  battle  should  take  place.  Hill's  move- 
ment  was  however  a  decided  retreat,  which  would  have 
commenced  twenty-four  hours  sooner  but  for  the  &ilure  of  the 
mines  and  the  combat  at  the  Puente  Larga,  for  the  order  to 
retreat  had  reached  him  when  Soult  first  appeared  on  the 
Tagus ;  and  the  affair  was  so  sudden,  that  the  light  division 
which  had  just  come  from  Alcala  to  Arganda  to  close  the 
left,  was  compelled  to  return  again  without  halting  in  the 
night,  a  march  of  forty  miles. 

Hill  had  a  discretionary  power  to  retire  by  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus  or  the  Guadarama;  a  position  in  the  former  tiJcen 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  would  have  prevented  the  king 
from  passing  the  Guadarama  and  at  the  same  time  have 
covered  Lisbon;  a  retreat  by  the  Guadarama  exposed  Lisbon; 
but  thinking  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  in  that  advanced  season 
would  not  support  the  French  army,  and  knowing  Welling- 
ton to  be  pressed  by  superior  forces,  he  chose  the  Guadarama. 
Wherefore,  burning  his  pontoons  and  causing  La  China  and 
the  stores  remaining  there  to  be  blowed  up  in  the  night  of 
the  30th,  he  retreated  by  different  roads  and  united  his  army 
the  31st  near  Majadahonda.  This  movement  uncovered  the 
magazines,  so  negligently  left  along  the  line  of  commimi- 
cation  to  Badajos ;  the  enemy  could  have  sent  men  to  seize 
them ;  nor  were  the  removal  and  destruction  of  the  stores  in 
Madrid  effected  without  disorders  of  a  singular  nature.  The 
munidpality  demanded  all  the  provision  remaining  there,  as 
if  for  the  enemy,  and  when  refused  excited  a  mob  to  attack 
the  magazines;  firing  even  took  place  and  the  fourth  division 
was  called  in  to  restore  order.  Some  wheat  being  finally  given 
to  the  poorest  of  the  people  Madrid  was  abandoned,  and 
it  was  affecting  to  see  the  earnest  and  true  friendship  of  the 
population.  Men  women  and  children,  crowding  around  the 
troops  bewailed  their  departure,  and  moving  with  them  in 
one  vast  mass  for  more  than  two  miles  left  their  houses  empty 
when  the  French  cavalry  scouts  were  at  the  gates  on  the 
other  side.  This  emotion  was  distinct  from  political  feeling, 
because  there  was  a  very  strong  French  party  in  Madrid,  and 
among  the  causes  of  wailing,  the  return  of  the  plundering  and 
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crael  partidas  unchecked  by  the  presence  of  the  British  was 
very  loudly  proclaimed.  The  Madrilenos  have  been  stigma- 
tized as  a  savage  and  faithless  people,  the  British  army  found 
them  patient,  gentle,  generous  and  loyal.  Nor  is  this  £act  to 
be  disputed  because  of  the  riot  which  occurred  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  magazines ;  for  the  provisions  had  been  obtained 
by  requisition  from  the  country  around  Madrid,  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Spanish  government  to  pay  at  the  end  of 
the  war;  and  it  was  natural  for  the  people,  excited  as  tbey 
were  by  the  authorities,  to  endeavour  to  get  their  own 
flour  back  rather  than  have  it  destroyed  when  they  were 
starving. 

With  the  Anglo-Portuguese  troops  marched  Penne  Yille- 
mur,  Morillo  and  Carlos  d'Espana;  and  it  was  Wellington's 
wish  that  Elio,  Bassecour  and  Villa  Campa  should  throw 
themselves  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  cross  the  bridge 
of  Arzobispo  and  join  Ballesteros*s  army  under  Virues.  A 
great  body  of  men,  including  the  Portuguese  regiments  left 
by  Hill  in  Estremadura,  would  thus  have  been  placed  on  the 
flank  of  any  French  army  marching  upon  Lisbon ;  and  if  the 
enemy  neglected  this  line  the  Spaniards  could  operate  against 
Madrid  or  against  Suchet  at  pleasure.  Elio  however,  being 
cut  off  from  Hill  by  the  French  advance,  remained  at  the 
bridge  of  Aunion  near  Sacedon  and  was  there  joined  by  Villa 
Campa  and  the  Empecinado.  Soult  meanwhile  brought  up 
his  army  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Valdemoro,  and  bis  infor- 
mation as  to  Hill's  real  force  was  becoming  more  distinct;  but 
there  was  also  a  rumour  that  Wellmgton  was  close  at  hand  with 
three  British  divisions,  and  the  French  marshal's  movements 
were  consequently  cautious,  lest  he  should  find  himself  suddenly 
engaged  in  battle  before  his  whole  force  was  collected;  for  his 
rear  was  still  at  Ocana  and  the  army  of  the  centre  had  not 
yet  passed  the  Tajuna.  This  disposition  of  his  troops  was 
probably  intentional  to  prevent  the  king  from  fighting;  for 
Soult  did  not  think  this  a  fitting  time  to  fight  a  battle  unless 
upon  great  advantage.  In  the  disjointed  state  of  their  affidrs 
a  defeat  would  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  French  than 
a  victory  would  have  been  beneficial;  the  former  would  have 
lost  Spain,  the  latter  would  not  have  gained  Portugal 
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On  the  1st  of  November,  the  bulk  of  the  army  being  assem- 
bled at  Getaf(§,  Soult  sent  scouting  parties  in  all  NoTember 
directions  to  feel  for  the  allies  and  to  ascertain 
the  direction  of  their  march;  the  next  day  the  army  of  the 
centre  joined  him  not  far  from  Madrid,  but  Hill  was  then  in 
full  retreat  for  the  Guadarama,  covered  by  a  powerful  rear- 
guard under  Cole.  Soult  pursued  on  the  3rd,  and  the  king 
entering  Madrid  placed  a  garrison  in  the  Retiro  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  court  and  of  the  Spanish  families  attached  to  his 
cause :  hitherto  moving  in  one  great  convoy  they  had  im- 
peded all  the  movements  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  but  being 
now  disposed  of  Joseph  rejoined  Soult  at  the  Guadarama  with 
his  guards,  which  always  moved  as  a  separate  body.  He  had 
left  Palombini  beyond  the  Tagus  near  Tarancon  to  scour  the 
roads  on  the  side  of  Cuenca,  but  some  dragoons  sent  towards 
Huete  were  surprised  by  the  partidas  and  lost  forty  men, 
whereupon  Palombini  rejoined  the  army. 

Hill  was  moving  upon  Arevalo,  when  fresh  orders  founded 
on  new  combinations  changed  the  direction  of  his  march. 
Souham  had  repaired  the  bridge  of  Toro  the  4th,  several  days 
sooner  than  was  expected,  and  thus  Wellington,  while  watch- 
ing to  join  Hill  on  the  Adaja,  was  again  baffled;  that  move- 
ment could  not  then  be  made  lest  Souham  should  from 
Toro  and  Tordesillas  follow  the  rear.  Nor,  if  Hill  came  up, 
could  Souham  be  attacked  for  want  of  means  to  pass  the 
Duero,  and  Soult  would  then  reach  the  Tonnes.  In  fine,  the 
allies'  central  position  being  no  longer  available,  general  Hill 
was  ordered  to  gain  Alba  de  Tormes  at  once  by  the  way  of 
Fontiveros,  and  on  the  6th  Wellington  also  fell  back  to  San 
Christoval  in  front  of  Salamanca. 

Joseph,  thinking  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  allies,  had 
gained  Arevalo  by  the  Segovia  road  the  5th,  Souham*s  scouts 
were  met  with  at  Medina  del  Campo  the  8th,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  quitted  Valencia  the  king  obtained  news  of  the 
army  of  Portugal.  One  hundred  thousand  combatants,  twelve 
thousand  being  cavalry  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  thus  assembled  on  those  plains  over  which, 
three  months  before  Marmont  had  marched  with  so  much 
confidence  to  his  own  destruction.     Soult,  then  expelled  from 
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Aadalusia  by  Mannont's  defeat,  was  now,  alter  having  made 
half  the  circoit  of  the  Peninsula^  come  to  drive  into  Portiigal 
that  very  anny  whose  victory  had  driven  him  from  the  south; 
and  as  Wellington  had  foreseen  and  foretold,  the  recovery  of 
Andalusia,  politically  important  and  nseiiil  as  it  was,  proved 
injurious  to  himself;  it  had  concentrated  a  mighty  power  to 
escape  from  which  both  skill  and  fortune  were  necessary; 
and  the  Spanish  armies,  let  loose  by  this  union  of  all  the 
French  troops,  kept  aloo^  or  coming  to  aid  were  found  a 
burthen. 

On  the  7th  Hill  passed  the  Tonnes  at  Alba  and  mined  the 
bridge,  the  light  division  and  Long's  cavalry  remaining  on  the 
right  bank  during  the  night  Wellington  held  San  Christoval, 
Joseph's  Cor-  ^^^  *^^  ^°^9  ^^n  at  this  late  period,  was  douht- 
retpoBdeiice.  ful  if  Ballesteros's  troops  had  or  had  not  joined  the 
^^^'  allied  army  at  Avila.     Wellington  also  was  uncer- 

tain of  the  king's  numbers,  but  designed  to  maintain  the 
Tonnes  permanently  and  give  his  troops  repose.  He  bad 
retreated  two  hundred  miles,  and  Hill  had  retired  the  same 
distance  besides  his  march  from  Estremadura.  Skerrett  had 
come  from  Cadiz,  and  all  required  rest^  for  the  soldiers, 
especially  those  who  besieged  Burgos,  had  been  in  the  field 
with  scarcely  an  interval  of  repose  since  January;  the  infEUitry 
were  barefooted,  their  equipments  spoiled,  the  cavalry  weak, 
the  horses  out  of  condition,  the  discipline  of  all  failing.  The 
excesses  committed  on  the  Burgos  line  have  been  shown,  and 
during  the  first  day's  march  from  the  Tagus,  five  hundred 
of  the  rear-guard  under  Cole,  chiefly  of  one  regiment,  finding 
the  inhabitants  had  fled  according  to  custom  whichever  side 
was  approaching,  broke  open  the  houses  plundered  and  got 
drunk :  a  multitude  were  left  in  the  cellars  of  Yaldemoro  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
rest  of  the  retreat  being  unmolested  was  made  with  more 
regularity,  but  the  excesses  still  committed  furnished  glaring 
evidence  that  the  moral  conduct  of  a  general  cannot  be  fairly 
judged  by  following  in  the  wake  of  a  retreating  army.  There 
was  no  want  of  {U'ovisions,  no  hardships  to  exasperate  the 
men^  and  yet  the  author  of  this  history  counted  on  the  first 
day's  march  from  Madrid  seventeen    bodies  of   murdered 
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peasimts;  by  whom  killed,  or  for  wbat,  whether  by  English 
or  Qermans,  by  Spttoiitrdfl  or  Portngaese^  in  dispute,  in  rob- 
bery or  in  wanton  yillany  was  unknown;  but  their  bodies 
were  in  the  ditches,  and  a  shallow  observer  might  thence  haye 
drawn  foul  and  fialse  conclusions  against  the  English  general 
and  nation. 

Another  notable  thing  was  the  discontent  of  the  Teteraa 
troops  with  the  staff  officers.  The  assembling  of  the  sick  men 
at  tiie  place  and  time  prescribed  to  form  the  convoys  was 
punctually  attended  to  by  the  regimental  officers, — ^not  so  by 
the  others,  nor  by  the  commissaries  who  had  charge  to  provide 
the  means  of  transport, — Whence  delay  and  great  suffering  to 
the  sick,  and  the  wearing  out  of  healthy  men's  strength  by 
watting  with  their  knapsacks  on  for  the  negligent.  Whea 
the  light  division  was  left  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes  to 
cover  the  passage  at  Alb%  a  prudent  order  that  all  baggage  or 
other  impediments  should  pass  rapidly  over  ibe  narrow  bridge 
at  that  place  without  halting  on  the  enemy's  side,  was,  by 
those  charged  with  the  execution,  so  rigorously  interpreted  as 
to  deprive  the  troops  of  thdr  ration  bullocks  and  flour  mules 
at  the  very  moment  of  distribution;  and  the  tired  soldiers^ 
thus  absurdly  denied  food,  had  the  further  mortification  to  see 
a  string  of  commissariat  carts  ddiberately  passing  their  post 
many  hours  afterwards.  All  regimental  officers  know  that 
discontent  thus  created  is  most  hurtful  to  discipline,  and  it  is 
in  these  particulars  the  value  of  a  good  and  experienced  staff 
is  found. 

Wellington's  position  extended  from  Christoval  to  Aldea 
Lengua  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes,  and  on  the  left  of 
that  river  to  ike  bridge  of  Alba,  where  the  castle  which  was 
on  the  right  bank  was  garrisoned  by  Howard's  brigade  of  the 
second  division.  Hamilton's  Portuguese  were  on  the  left 
hank  as  a  reserve  for  Howard;  the  remainder  of  the  second 
division  watched  the  fords  of  Huerta  and  EnciiU^  and  behind 
them  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  occupied  the  heights  of 
Calvariza  de  Ariba.  The  light  division  and  the  Spanish  in« 
fantry  entered  Salamanca,  the  cavalry  were  disposed  beyond 
the  Tormes,  covering  all  the  front.  The  heights  of  Christoval 
were  strong  and  compact,  the  position  of  the  Arapiles  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  Tonnes  glorious  as  well  as  strong  ;  and  the 
bridge  of  Salamanca  and  the  fords  famished  the  power  of 
concentrating  on  either  side  of  that  river  by  a  shorter  line 
than  the  enemy  could  move  upon. 

However,  while  desirous  to  fight  the  English  general  looked 
also  to  retreat ;  he  sending  his  sick  to  the  rear,  brought  up 
small  magazines  from  Eodrigo  to  intermediate  points,  caused 
the  surplus  ammunition  at  Salamanca  to  be  destroyed  by 
small  explosions,  and  delivered  large  stores  of  clothing  arms 
and  equipments  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  thus  completely 
famished;  but  in  an  hour  after  they  were  selling  their  accou- 
trement under  his  own  windows!  SaUmanca  presented 
indeed  an  extraordinary  scene,  and  the  Spaniards,  civil  and 
military,  evinced  hatred  of  the  British.  Daily  did  they 
attempt  or  perpetrate  murder,  and  one  act  of  peculiar  atrocity 
merits  notice.  A  horse  led  by  an  English  soldier  being 
frightened  backed  against  a  Spanish  officer  commanding  at  a 
gate,  he  caused  the  soldier  to  be  dragged  into  his  guard-house 
and  there  bayoneted  him  in  cold  blood;  and  no  redress  could 
be  had  for  this  or  other  crimes^  save  by  counter-violence 
which  was  not  long  withheld.  A  Spanish  officer  while  wan- 
tonly stabbing  at  a  rifleman  was  shot  dead  by  the  latter;  and 
a  British  volunteer  slew  a  Spanish  officer  at  the  head  of  his 
own  regiment  in  a  sword-fight,  the  troops  of  both  nations 
looking  on. 

The  civil  authorities,  not  less  savage,  were  more  insolent 
than  the  military,  treating  every  English  person  with  an  into- 
lerable arrogance.  Even  the  prince  of  Orange  was  like  to 
have  lost  his  life;  for  upon  remonstrating  about  quarters  with 
the  sitting  junta,  they  ordered  one  of  their  guards  to  kill  him; 
andhewoidd  have  been  killed  had  not  lieutenant  Steele  of 
the  forty-third,  a  bold  athletic  person,  felled  the  man  before 
he  could  stab;  yet  both  the  prince  and  his  defender  were 
forced  to  fly  from  the  soldier's  comrades.  The  exasperation 
caused  by  these  things  was  leading  to  serious  mischief  when 
the  enemy's  movements  gave  another  direction  to  the  soldiers' 
passions. 

On  the  9th  Long's  cavalry  had  been  driven  in  upon  Alba, 
and  next  day  Soult  sent  some  skirmishers  forward  and  opened 
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eighteen  guns  against  that  pkoe.  The  castle,  crowning  a 
bare  rocky  knoll  hastOj  entrenched,  scarcely  gave  shelter 
&om  this  tempest,  and  for  two  hours  the  garrison  could  only 
reply  with  musketry;  but  finally  it  was  aided  by  four  pieces 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  post  was  defended 
with  such  vigour  the  enemy  dared  not  assault.  During  the 
night  Hamilton  reinforced  the  garrison,  repaired  the  damaged 
walls  and  formed  barricades,  and  in  the  morning  after  a  short 
cannonade  the  enemy  withdrew.  This  combat  cost  the  allies 
a  hundred  men. 

On  the  11th  the  king  re-organized  the  army,  giving  Soult 
command  of  the  whole  and  removing  Souham  to  make  way 
for  Drouet.  Caffarelli  then  returned  to  Burgos  with  his 
divisions  and  guns,  and  as  Souham  had  left  garrisons  in 
Toro,  Tordesillas,  Zamora,  and  Valladolid,  and  the  king  one 
in  the  Retiro,  only  ninety  thousand  combatants  remained  on 
the  Tonnes;  but  twelve  thousand  were  cavalry,  nearly  all  were 
veteran  troops,  and  they  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces 
of  artillery.  Such  a  mighty  power  could  not  remain  idling. 
The  country  was  exhausted,  the  soldiers  wanted  bread,  and 
Joseph,  eager  to  fight  for  he  was  of  a  brave  spirit  and  had 
something  of  his  brother's  greatness  of  soul,  sought  counsel 
how  to  deliver  battle  with  most  advantage.  Jourdan  with  a 
martial  fire  uuquenched  by  age  was  for  bringing  affairs  to  a 
crisis  by  the  boldest  and  shortest  mode.  He  ob-  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
served  that  Wellington's  position  was  composed 
of  three  parts,  the  right  at  Alba,  the  centre  at  Calvariza 
Ariba,  the  left  separated  by  the  Tormes  from  the  centre  at  San 
Christoval.  The  whole  distance  was  about  fifteen  miles,  and 
the  Tormes  was  fordable  in  many  places  above  Salamanca ; 
wherefore  he  proposed  to  assemble  the  French  army  in  the 
night,  pass  the  river  at  daybreak,  by  the  fords  between  Villa 
Gonzalo  and  Huerta,  and  make  a  concentrated  attack  upon 
Calvariza  de  Ariba,  which  would  force  on  a  decisive  battle. 

Soult  objected  to  attack  Wellington  in  a  position  he  was  so 
well  acquainted  with,  which  he  might  have  for- 
tified, and  where  the  army  must  fight  its  way     official  Cor- 
even  from  the  fords  to  gain  room  for  an  order     JJSg^'^dence, 
of  battle.     He  proposed  instead,  to  move  by  the 
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left  to  certain  fords^  three  in  number^  between  Ex6me  and 
GalisanchO;  some  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Alba  de  Tonnes; 
easy  in  themselves,  they  were  suited  from  the  conformation  of 
the  banks  for  forcing  a  passage  if  it  should  be  disputed,  and 
by  a  slight  circuit  the  troops  in  march  could  not  be  seen  by 
the  enemy.  Passing  there  the  French  army  would  gain  two 
marches  upon  the  allies,  be  placed  on  their  flank  and  rear,  and 
could  fight  on  ground  chosen  by  its  own  generals  instead  of 
delivering  battle  on  ground  chosen  by  the  enemy;  or  it 
could  force  on  an  action  in  a  new  position  whence  the  allies 
could  with  difficulty  retire  in  the  event  of  disaster.  Welling- 
ton must  then  fight  to  disadvantage,  or  retire  hastily,  sacri- 
ficing part  of  his  army  to  save  the  rest;  and  the  effect, 
military  and  political,  would  be  the  same  as  if  he  was  beaten 
by  a  front  attack.  Jourdan  replied,  that  this  was  prudent  and 
might  be  successful  if  Wellington  accepted  battle,  but  he 
could  not  thereby  be  forced  to  fight,  which  was  the  great 
object;  he  would  have  time  to  retreat  before  the  French  could 
reach  the  line  of  his  communications  with  Ciudad  Bodrigo; 
and  it  was  supposed  by  some  of  the  generals  he  would  retreat 
to  Almeida  at  once  by  San  Felices  and  Barba  de  Puerco. 
Neither  Soult  nor  Jourdan  knew  the  position  of  the  Ara- 

piles  in  detail,  and  the  former,  though  he  urged  his 
wL^MS.*^    own  plan,  offered  to  yield  if  the  king  was  so 

inclined.  Jourdan's  proposition  was  supported 
by  all  the  generals  of  the  army  of  Portugal  except  Clausel 
who  leaned  to  Soult's  opinion;  but  as  that  marshal  com- 
manded two-thirds  of  the  army  while  Jourdan  had  no  osten- 
sible command  the  question  was  finally  decided  agreeably  to 
his  counsel  Nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  which  was  right, 
for  though  Jourdan's  reasons  were  strong  and  the  result  was 
conformable  to  his  views  and  contradictory  of  Soult's,  the 
fEiilure  was  in  the  execution.  Nevertheless  it  would  seem 
that  so  great  an  army  and  so  confident,  for  the  French  sol- 
diers eagerly  demanded  battle,  should  have  grappled  in  the 
shortest  way :  a  rapid  development  of  Jourdan's  plan  would 
probably  have  cut  off  Hamilton's  Portuguese  and  the  bri- 
gade in  the  castle  of  Alba  from  Calvariza  Ariba.  On  the 
other  hand,  Wellington  desired  a  battle  on  either  side  of  the 
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Tonnes.  His  hope  was  indeed  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
that  river  until  the  rains  rendered  it  unfordable,  and  thus 
force  the  French  to  retire  from  want  of  provisions,  or  to  en- 
gage him  on  the  position  of  Christoval ;  yet  he  also  courted 
a  fight  on  the  Arapiles^  those  rocky  monuments  of  his  for- 
mer victory.  He  had  sixty-eight  thousand  com-  j^^^^  ^  j^^ 
batants,  fifty-two  thousand  of  which,  including  LiTerpooi, 
four  thousand  British  cavalry,  were  Anglo-Por- 
tuguese, and  he  had  nearly  seventy  guns.  This  force  was 
so  disposed,  that  besides  Hamilton's  Portuguese,  three  divi- 
sions guarded  the  fords  which  were  also  defended  by  entrench- 
ments, and  the  whole  army  might  have  been  united  in  good  time 
upon  the  ridges  of  Calvariza  Ariba  and  the  two  Arapiles, 
where  the  superiority  of  fifteen  thousand  men  would  not 
have  availed  the  French  much.  A  defeat  would  only  have 
sent  the  British  to  Portugal,  a  victory  would  have  taken 
them  once  more  to  Madrid.  To  draw  in  Hamilton's  Portu- 
guese and  the  troops  from  the  Alba  in  time  would  have  been 
the  vital  point ;  but  as  the  French,  if  they  did  not  surprise  the 
allies,  must  have  fought  up  from  the  river  this  danger  might 
have  proved  less  tlum  it  seemed.  In  fine  the  general  was 
Wellington  and  he  knew  his  ground. 

FKENCH  PASSAGE  OF  THE  TORMES. — BETBEAT  TO  CIUDAD 
B0DBI6O. 

Soult's  plan  being  adopted,  the  army  of  Portugal  was 
directed  to  make  frequent  demonstrations  against  Christoval, 
Aldea  Lengua,  and  the  fords  between  Huerta  and  Alba ;  the 
road  over  the  hills  to  the  Galisancho  fords  was  repaired,  and 
two  trestle-bridges  were  constructed  for  the  passage  of  the 
artillery.  The  united  armies  of  the  south  and  centre  were  to 
pass  at  Galisancho,  and  if  the  allies  withdrew  from  Alba  de 
Tormes,  Drouet  was  to  pass  there  by  the  bridge  and  by  the 
fords,  and  assail  their  rear;  but  if  they  maintained  Alba  he 
was  to  follow  Soult's  movement. 

At  daybreak  on  the  14th  the  bridges  were  thrown,  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  passed  by  the  fords,  the  allies'  outposts 
were  driven  back  and  Soult  took  a  position  at  Mozarbes, 
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baving  the  road  from  Alba  to  Tamames  under  his  lefit  flank. 
Wellington  remained  too  confidently  in  Salamanca,  and  when 
the  first  report  said  the  enemj  were  over  the  Tonnes  made 
the  caustic  observation,  that  he  would  not  recommend  it  to 
some  of  them.  Soon  however  other  reports  convinced  him 
of  his  mistake,  he  galloped  to  the  Arapiles  and  having  ascer- 
tained the  direction  of  Soult's  march  drew  off  the  second 
division,  the  cavalry,  and  some  guns  to  attack  the  head  of  the 
French  column.  The  fourth  division  and  Hamilton's  Portu- 
guese remained  at  Alba  to  protect  this  movement ;  the  third 
division  secured  the  Arapiles  rocks  until  the  troops  from  San 
Christoval  should  arrive, — and  he  was  still  so  confident  to 
drive  the  French  back  over  the  Tormes,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
troops  did  not  quit  San  Christoval  that  day.  But  when  he 
reached  Mozarbes  the  French  were  already  too  strong  to  be 
seriously  meddled  with;  and  when  under  cover  of  a  can- 
nonade he  examined  their  position,  extending  from  Mozarbes  to 
the  heights  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Utiero,  he  found  it  so  good 
there  was  no  remedy;  wherefore  drawing  off  the  troops  from 
Alba  and  destroying  the  bridge,  he  left  three  hundred 
Spaniards  in  the  castle  with  orders  if  the  army  retired  the 
next  day,  to  abandon  the  place  and  save  themselves  as  they 
best  could. 

During  the  night  and  following  morning  the  allied  army 
was  united  in  the  position  of  the  Arapiles,  and  it  was  still 
hoped  the  French  would  give  battle  there;  but  the  first  divi- 
sion was  placed  at  Aldea  Tejada  on  the  Junguen  stream,  to 
secure  that  passage  in  case  of  retreat  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo. 
Drouet  finding  the  bridge  of  Alba  broken  and  the  castle  occu- 
pied had  meantime  crossed  at  Galisancho  and  taken  post  on 
the  ridge  of  Sefiora  de  Utiera ;  and  Soult,  who  had  commenced 
fortifying  Mozarbes,  extended  his  left  at  the  same  time  to  the 
height  of  Seiiora  de  la  Buena  near  the  Bodrigo  road;  yet  slowly, 
for  the  ground  was  heavy  and  the  many  sources  of  the  Jun- 
guen and  Yalmusa  being  filled  by  rain  impeded  his  march. 
This  evolution  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  practised  by  Mar- 
mont,  but  it  was  on  a  wider  circle,  by  a  second  range  of 
heights  enclosing  as  it  were  those  by  which  the  duke  of 
Eagusa  moved  and  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a  sudden  attack 
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and  catastrophe.  The  result  in  each  case  was  remarkable. 
Marmont  closing  with  a  short  quick  turn,  a  &lcon  striking  at 
an  eagle,  received  a  buffet  that  broke  his  pinions  and  spoiled 
his  flight.  Soult,  a  wary  kite,  sailing  slowlj  and  with  a  wide 
wheel  to  seize  a  helpless  prey  lost  it  altogether. 

About  two  o'clock  Wellington,  too  weak  to  attack  and 
seeing  the  French  cavalry  pointing  to  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
road,  thought  the  king  wished  to  establish  a  fortified  head  of 
cantonments  at  Mozarbes,  and  then  operate  against  the  allies' 
communication  with  Rodrigo;  wherefore  suddenly  casting  his 
army  into  three  columns  he  crossed  the  Junguen,  and  then 
covering  his  left  flank  with  his  cavalry  and  guns,  defiled  in 
order  of  battle  before  the  enemy  at  little  more  than  cannon- 
shot.  With  a  wonderful  boldness  and  facility,  and  good  for- 
tune also,  for  there  was  a  thick  fog  and  a  heavy  rain  which 
rendered  the  bye-ways  and  fields  by  which  the  enemy  moved 
nearly  impassable  while  the  allies  had  the  use  of  the  high 
roads,  he  carried  his  whole  army  in  one  mass  quite  round  the 
French  left :  thus  he  gained  the  Yalmusa  river  and  halted  at 
night  in  rear  of  those  who  had  been  threatening  him  in  front 
a  few  hours  before.  This  exploit,  foretold  by  Jourdan,  was 
certainly  surprising,  but  it  was  not  creditable  to  the  general- 
ship on  either  side;  for  first  it  may  be  asked  why  the  English 
commander,  having  somewhat  carelessly  suffered  Soult  to  pass 
the  Tormes  and  turn  his  position,  waited  so  long  on  the  Ara- 
piles  as  to  render  this  dangerous  movement  necessary, — a 
movement  which  bad  roads,  bad  weather,  and  want  of  vigour 
on  the  other  side  rendered  possible  and  no  more. 

It  has  been  said  the  drawback  to  Soult's  genius  is  want  of 
promptness  in  seizing  the  decisive  moment.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  fight  a  great  battle,  and  against  such  a  general  as 
Wellington  and  such  troops  as  the  British,  a  man  nuiy  well 
be  excused  if  he  thinks  twice  ere  he  puts  his  life  and  fame, 
and  the  lives  and  fame  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  the 
weal  or  woe  of  nations,  upon  the  hazard  of  an  event  which 
may  be  decided  by  the  existence  of  a  ditch  five  feet  wide,  or 
the  single  blunder  of  a  single  fool,  or  the  confusion  of  a  coward, 
or  by  any  other  circumstance  however  trivial.  It  is  no  mean 
consideration,  that  the  praise  or  the  hatred  of  nations,  univer- 
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sal  glory,  or  univeiBal,  perhaps  eternal  contempt  waits  on  an 
action  the  object  of  which  maj  be  more  safdy  gained  by  other 
means,  for  in  war  there  b  infinite  rariety.  And  here  Soult 
certainly  vacilkted  after  passing  the  Tormes,  purposely  per- 
haps to  avoid  an  action;  holding  it  unwise  in  the  disjointed 
state  of  French  affiurs  and  when  without  any  fixed  base  or 
reserves  in  case  of  defeat  to  fight  a  decisive  battle.  Nor  is 
this  prudence  blameable,  for  thou^  he  who  would  be  great  in 
war  must  be  daring,  to  set  all  upon  one  throw  belongs  only  to 
an  irresponsible  chief,  not  to  a  lieutenant  whose  task  is  but  a 
portion  of  the  general  plan;  neither  is  it  wise  in  monarch  or 
general  to  fight  when  aU  may  be  lost  by  defeat,  unless  all  may 
be  won  by  victory.  The  king,  more  unfettered  than  Soult, 
desired  a  battle,  and  with  an  army  so  good  and  numerous  the 
latter*s  prudence  seems  misplaced;  he  should  have  grappled 
with  his  enemy,  for  once  engaged  at  any  point  the  allies  could 
not  have  retreated,  and  there  were  ninety  thousand  good  men 
to  fight  less  than  seventy  thousand. 

On  the  16th  the  allies  retired  by  the  three  roads  which  lead 
across  the  Matilla  stream  through  Tamames,  San  Munos, 
and  Martin  del  Bio;  the  light  division  and  the  cavalry  dosed 
the  rear,  and  the  country  was  a  forest  penetrable  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  troops  bivouacked  in  the  evening  b^iind  the 
Matilla  stream  and  the  march  was  only  twelve  miles,  yet  the 
stragglers  were  numerous;  for  the  soldiers  meeting  with  vast 
herds  of  swine  quitted  their  colours  by  hundreds  to  shoot 
them,  and  such  a  rolling  musketry  echoed  through  the  forest 
it  was  thought  the  French  were  attacking.  It  was  in  vain 
the  staff  ofBcers  endeavoured  to  stop  this  disgraceful  practice, 
which  had  indeed  commenced  the  evening  before ;  in  vain  that 
two  offenders  were  hanged,  the  hungry  soldiers  still  broke 
from  the  columns,  the  property  of  whole  districts  was  swept 
away  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  army  was  in  some  degree  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  however  were  con- 
tented to  glean  the  stragglers,  of  whom  they  captured  two 
thousand ;  they  did  not  press  the  rear  until  near  Matilla,  where 
their  lancers  fell  on  but  were  checked  by  the  light  companies 
of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  afterwards  charged  by  the  fourteenth 
dragoons. 
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On  ihe  17th  a  different  jet  a  not  less  carious  scene  occurred. 
During  the  night  the  cavalry  in  front  of  the  light  division 
had,  for  some  unknown  reason,  filed  off  by  the  flanks  to  the 
rear  without  giving  any  intimation  to  the  infiantry,  who,  trust- 
ing to  the  horsonen,  had  thrown  out  their  piquets  at  a  very 
short  distance  in  front  At  daybreak  the  soldiers  were  put- 
ting on  their  accoutrements  when  some  strange  horsemen  being 
seen  in  the  rear  of  the  bivouac  were  mistaken  for  Spaniards ; 
but  very  soon  their  cautious  movements  and  vivacity  of  ges- 
tures, showed  them  to  be  French;  the  troops  then  run  to  arms, 
and  in  good  time,  for  five  hundred  yards  in  front  the  wood 
opened  on  to  a  large  plain  where,  in  place  of  the  British 
cavalry,  eight  thousand  French  horsemen  were  discovered 
advancing  in  one  solid  mass,  yet  carelessly  and  without  sus- 
pecting the  vicinity  of  the  allies.  The  division  was  imme- 
diately formed  in  oolmnns,  a  squadron  of  the  fourteenth  dra- 
goons and  one  of  the  Qerman  hussars  came  hastily  up  from 
the  rear,  Julian  Sanchez'  cavalry  appeared  in  small  parties  on 
the  right  flank,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  secure  the 
retreat.  This  checked  the  enemy,  but  as  the  infantry  fell 
back  the  French,  though  fearing  to  approach  them  in  the 
wood,  sent  squadrons  to  the  right  and  left,  some  of  which  rode 
on  the  flanks  near  enough  to  bandy  wit  in  the  Spanish  tongue 
with  the  English  soldiers,  who  marched  without  firing.  Very 
soon  however  the  signs  of  mischief  appeared,  the  road  was 
strewed  with  baggage,  the  b&t-men  came  running  in  for  pro- 
tection, some  wounded,  some  without  arms,  and  all  breathless 
as  just  escaped  from  a  surprise.  The  thickness  of  the  forest 
had  enabled  the  French  to  pass  along  unperceived  on  the 
flanks  of  the  line  of  march;  and  as  opportunity  offered  they 
galloped  from  side  to  side  sweeping  away  the  baggage  and 
sabring  the  conductors  and  guards;  they  even  menaced  one  of 
the  columns  but  were  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery.  In 
one  of  these  charges  general  Paget  was  carried  off  from  the 
midst  of  his  own  men,  and  it  might  have  been  Wellington's 
fortune,  for  he  also  was  continually  riding  between  the  columns 
and  without  an  escort. 

Soon  however  the  main  body  passed  the  Huebra  and  took 
position,  the  right  at  Tamames,  the  left  near  Boadilla,  the 
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centre  at  San  Mnnoz,  Baena  Barba^  and  Qallego  de  Huebia. 
But  when  the  light  division  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land which  overhangs  the  fords  at  the  last-named  place,  tiie 
French  cavalry  suddenly  thickened  and  the  sharp  whistle  of 
musket-bullets  with  the  splintering  of  branches  on  the  left 
showed  that  their  in&ntry  was  also  up.  Soult  in  the  hope  of 
forestalling  the  allies  at  Tamames,  had  pushed  his  colunms 
towards  that  place  by  a  road  leading  from  Salamanca  through 
Vecinos;  but  finding  Hill's  troops  in  his  front  he  turned  short 
to  his  right  in  hopes  to  cut  off  Wellington's  rear-guard,  which 
led  to  the 

COMBAT  OF  THE  HTJEBRA. 

Warned  by  the  musketry  the  cavalry  crossed  the  fords  in 
time,  and  the  light  division  should  have  followed  without 
delay,  because  the  forest  ended  on  the  edge  of  the  table-land 
and  the  descent  from  thence  to  the  river,  eight  hundred 
yards,  was  open  and  the  fords  of  the  Huebra  deep.  Instead 
of  this  an  order  was  given  to  form  squares^  and  the  officers 
looked  at  each  other  in  amazement;  but  at  that  moment 
Wellington  fortunately  appeared,  and  under  his  directions  the 
battalions  instantly  glided  off  to  the  fords,  leaving  four  com- 
panies of  the  forty-third  and  one  of  the  riflemen  to  cover  the 
passage.  These  companies,  spreading  as  skirmishers^  were 
assailed  in  front  and  both  flanks  with  a  fire  showing  that  a 
large  force  was  before  them;  moreover  a  driving  rain  and 
mist  prevented  them  from  seeing  their  adversaries,  and  being 
pressed  closer  each  moment  they  gathered  by  degrees  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  where  they  maintained  their  ground  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  then  seeing  the  division  was  beyond  the 
river  they  swiftly  cleared  the  open  slope  of  the  hill  and 
passed  the  fords  under  a  sharp  musketry.  Only  twenty-seven 
soldiers  fell,  for  the  tempest  beating  in  the  Frenchmen's 
faces  baffled  their  aim,  and  Ross's  guns  playing  frrom  the  low 
ground  with  grape  checked  the  pursuit;  but  the  deep  bellow- 
ing of  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  French  artillery  showed  how 
critically  timed  was  the  passage. 

Steep  and  broken  were  the  banks  of  the  Huebra^  and  the 
enemy  spread  his  infantry  to  the  right  and  left  along  the 
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edge  of  the  forest  making  demonstrations  on  every  side,  and 
there  were  several  fords  to  be  goarded;  the  fifty-second  and 
the  Portuguese  defended  those  below^  Boss's  guns  supported 
by  the  riflemen  and  forty-third  defended  those  above,  and 
behind  the  right  on  higher  ground  was  the  seventh  division. 
The  second  division,  Hamilton's  Portuguese  and  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  were  in  front  of  Tamames  and  thus  the  bulk  of  the 
army  was  massed  on  the  right,  hugging  the  Pena  de  Franda 
and  covering  the  roads  leading  to  Ciudad  as  well  as  those 
leading  to  the  passes  of  the  Qata  hills.  In  this  situation  an 
attempt  to  force  the  fords  guarded  by  the  fifty-second  was 
vigorously  repulsed,  yet  the  skirmishing  and  cannonade  oon* 
tinned  until  dark,  and  heavily  the  French  guns  played  upon 
the  light  and  seventh  divisions.  The  former,  forced  to  keep 
near  the  fords  in  column  lest  a  sudden  rush  of  cavalry  should 
take  the  guns  on  the  fiat  ground,  were  plunged  into  at  every 
round,  yet  suffered  little  loss,  because  the  saturated  dayey 
soil  swallowed  the  shot  and  smothered  the  shells;  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  see  the  seventh  division 
kept  in  one  huge  mass  by  lord  Daihousie  on  open  and  hard 
ground,  thus  tempting  havoc  for  several  hours,  ^en,  only  a 
hundred  yards  in  its  rear,  the  rise  of  the  hill  and  the  thick 
forest  would  have  sheltered  it  without  at  all  weakening  the 
position. 

On  the  18th  the  army  was  to  have  drawn  off  before  day- 
light, and  the  English  general  was  disquieted,  because  the 
position  though  good  for  defence  was  difficult  to  remove  from 
at  that  season.  The  roads,  hollow  and  narrow,  led  up  a  steep 
bank  to  a  table-land  which  was  open  flat  marshy  and  scored 
with  water-gullies;  and  from  the  overflowing  of  one  of  the 
streams  the  principal  road  was  impassable  a  mile  in  rear  of 
the  position ;  hence  to  bring  the  columns  off  in  time  without 
jostling,  and  without  being  attacked,  required  nice  manage- 
ment. AU  the  baggage  and  stores  had  marched  in  the  mgfai^ 
with  orders  not  to  halt  until  they  reached  the  high  lands 
near  Ciudad  Bodrigo;  but  if  the  preceding  days  had  pro- 
duced some  strange  occurrences,  tiie  18th  was  not  less  fertile 
in  them. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  stated  that  even 
VOL.  IV.  0  c 
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the  raeoeflBes  and  long  oonfiimed  repotttioii  of  Wdtingtwi 
oould  not  protect  bim  from  the  Yuakj  and  presomptkm 
of  fttbordinjUe  offieen.     The  aUunon  fixes  here.     Knowing 
the  direct  roed  was  impassable,  he  ordered  the   moyement 
bj  another  road  longw  and   apparently  more  difficult;  this 
seemed  so  extrsordinaiy  to  some  general  officers,  that,  after 
consulting  together,  th^  deemed  their  commander  unfit  to 
conduct  the  arm j  and  led  thdr  troops  by  what  aj^peared  to 
them  the  fittest  line  of  retreat!     He  had  before  dajli^ 
placed  himself  at  an  important  point  on  his  own  road,  and 
waited  impatiently  for  the  aniral  of  the  leading  division  mitil 
dawn;  then  sospectiiig  what  had  happened  he  galloped  to 
the  other  road  and  found  the  would-be  commanders  stopped 
by  water.     The  insubordination  and  the  danger  to  Ihe  army 
were  alike  glaring,  yet  the  practical  rebuke  was  so  seTcre  and 
well  timed,  the  humiliation  so  complete  and  so  deeply  felt, 
that  with  one  proud  sarcastic  obserratioii,  indicating  ecm- 
tempt  more  than  anger,  he  led  bade  the  troops  and  drew  off 
all  his  forces  safely.    Some  confndon  and  great  danger  still 
attended  the  f^peration,  for  even  on  bis  road  one  water-giillj 
was  80  deep  that  the  light  diyision,  bringing  up  the  rear, 
could  mdy  pass  it  man  by  man  oTer  a  felled  tree,  and  it  was 
fiurtunate  that  Soult,  unable  to  feed  his  troops,  8t(^^>ed  on 
the  Huebra  and  only  sent  some  cavalry  to  Tamames.    The 
retreat  was  unmolested,  but  whether  from  necessity  or  neg- 
ligence  in  the  subordinates  many  wounded  men,  most  d 
them   hurt   by  cannon>shot,  were  left  behind,   the  enemy 
never  passed  the  Huebra  and  the  miserable  creatures  perished 
by  a  honible  and  lingering  death. 

The  marshy  plains  now  to  be  passed  esdiausted  the  strength 
of  ^  tired  soldiers,  thousands  straggled,  the  depredations  on 
the  herds  of  swine  were  repeated,  and  the  temper  of  the 
army  generally  prognosticated  the  greatest  misfortunes  if  the 
mtreat  should  be  continned.  This  was  however  the  la^  day 
cf  trid,  the  weather  cleared  up,  some  hOls  affiwded  dry 
hivouaos  and  fiid,  the  distribution  of  good  rations  restored 
the  strength  and  q>irits  of  the  men,  and  the  next  day  Bodrigo 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  were  occupied  in  tranquillity. 
Ilie  cavalry  was  then  seiit  out  to  the  forest,  and  being  aided 
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hj  JvSkoi  StttdieE'  partidts,  l»Migiit  m  item  ft  thawuMl  to 
fifteea  inuuked  itngglen  who  mmA  otiierwifle  liaye  peridbed. 
During  these  events  Josflph  ooenpied  Bulftmaacft^  bat  ccAomtA 
MlnakdB,  tbe  SpftBtth  oflfeor  left  at  iJI»  de  TonMB,  lield 
tiudt  place  «fttii  tiie  27t&  and  then  csnied  off  iais  gviison  m 
tfaen%hL 

Hun  ended  tke  rrtrest  fimn  Bmgos.  TIm  FisMh  gitiientd 
«  ^ood  iBpoil  of  baggige  but  tke  laas  of  tiie  aBiei  in  nea 
caBBot  be  esuntij  determinddy  because  no  Spamah  letoms 
were  erer  seen.  An  ipptoziniBtion  may  boipever  be  easily 
BMde.  AotMvdmg  to  the  anaiber-JwllB,  abont  a  thousand 
AAglo-jEWtngiieae  wete  killed  womded  and  mnaing  betweem 
tlie  Slat  aad  29ih  of  October,  the  peiiad  of  diek  crossmg  the 
Daeroty  hut  ikie  odiy  refers  to  iosa  in  aotkm;  Hill's  leas 
betmm  the  Tlngiia  and  the  Tormea  was,  mdodnig  stragglen, 
four  hoodred,  and  the  di^nee  of  Alba  de  Tormea  ooot  one 
Inmdred.  If  the  i^aoish  regnlan  and  partkhn  inarcfaing 
wiili  the  two  aniies  be  re<^oned  to  havo  loat  a  thoaaand, 
which  considering  their  want  of  diacipKne  ia  not  exaggerated, 
the  whole  loas  prerioiis  to  tiie  Freneh  paasage  of  the  Tomes 
will  aoaomt  peiliapB  to  three  thousand  men.  But  the 
loas  between  the  Tonnes  and  the  Agneda  was  certainly 
^!eater,  for  neaxty  three  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded  at 
the  HJnebra;  numy  straggkn  died  in  the  woods,  ^^^j^^  ^^ 
acid  Jonrdan  said  the  prisoners,  Spaniah  Poftn- 
guese  and  Eag^h,  hix)i]ght  into  Salamaaca  up  to  the  20Ch 
Naf«aaber  were  three  thomsand  §ye  handred  and  twenty. 
T^e  wiMde  loss  of  the  donble  retreat  cannot  therefore  he  set 
dawm.  at  less  then  idfie  thousand,  indnding  the  leas  in  the 
'ffl^e. 

Some  French  writers  hare  spdken  el  ten  thovsand  being 
taken  betwe^i  ike  Tonnes  and  the  Agaeda,  and  Souham 
estimated  the  previoas  loss,  including  tite  siege  of  Burgoa^ 
at  seven  thoiuBnd.  Bat  the  king  in  his  despatches  called 
the  whole  loss  twelve  thonsaad,  including  therem  the  gar- 
rison of  Chinehilla;  and  he  observed  that  if  tibe  cavalry 
generals,  Sonlt  and  Tilley,  had  followed  tibe  allies  ▼igoronuiy 
from  Salamanca  the  loss  woold  have  been  maoh  greater. 
-Certainly  the  army  was  so  little  preased  that  none  would  ha/^e 
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supposed  the  French  horsemen  were  numerous.  On  the 
other  hand  English  authors  have  most  unaccountably  reduced 
the  British  loss  to  as  many  hundreds. 

Although  the  French  halted  on  the  Huebra  the  English  troops 
were  kept  together  behind  the  Agueda,  because  Soult  retired 
with  the  troops  under  his  immediate  command  to  Los  Santos 
on  the  upper  Tormes,  thus  pointing  towards  the  pass  of 
Bafios;  and  it  was  rumoured  he  designed  to  march  that  way 
with  a  view  to  invade  Portugal  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagns. 
Wellington  disbelieved  this  rumour  but  could  not  disregard 
it,  because  nearly  all  his  channels  of  intelligence  bad  been 
suddenly  dried  up  by  a  tyrannical  and  foolish  decree  of  the 
Cortes,  which  compelled  eveiy  man  to  justify  himself  for 
having  remained  in  a  district  occupied  by  the  enemy; 
hence  to  avoid  persecution  those  who  used  to  transmit 
information  had  fled  from  their  homes.  HilFs  division  was 
therefore  moved  to  the  right  as  far  as  Bobledo  to  cover  the 
pass  of  PeraleSy  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  ready  to  follow 
and  the  fifth  Spanish  army  occupied  Coria. 

Joseph,  after  hesitating  whether  he  should  leave  the  army 
of  the  south  or  the  army  of  Portugal  in  Castillo,  finally 
ordered  the  head-quarters  of  the  latter  to  be  fixed  at  Yalla- 
dolid  and  the  former  at  Toledo;  the  one  to  maintain  the 
country  between  the  Tonnes  and  the  Esla;  the  other  to 
occupy  La  Mancha  with  its  left,  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  as 
Ut  as  the  Tietar  with  its  centre,  Avila  with  its  right.  The 
army  of  the  centre  went  to  Segovia,  where  the  king  joined  it 
with  his  guards,  and  when  these  movements  were  known  the 
allies  took  the  following  winter  quarters.  The  fifth  Spanish 
army,  crossing  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara,  entered  Estremadura. 
Hill  occupied  Coria  and  Placentia,  holding  the  town  of  Bejar 
by  a  detachment.  Two  divisions  were  quartered  behind  Hill 
about  Castello  Branco  and  in  the  upper  Beira.  The  light 
division  remained  on  the  Agueda,  the  rest  of  the  infieaitry  was 
distributed  along  the  Douro  firom  Lamego  downwards.  The 
Portuguese  cavalry  quartered  in  Moncorvo,  and  the  British 
cavafay,  with  exception  of  Victor  Alton's  brigade  which  was 
attached  to  the  light  division,  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
Mondego.      Carlos    d'Espana's    troops    garrisoned    Ciudad 
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Bodrigo.  The  GaUidanB  maiched  through  the  Tras  ob  Montes 
to  their  own  country. 

In  these  quarters  the  Anglo-Portuguese  were  easily  fed, 
because  the  improved  navigation  of  the  Tagus  the  Douro 
and  the  Hondego,  furnished  water-carriage  dose  to  all  their 
cantonments;  moreover  the  army  could  be  quickly  collected 
on  either  frontier,  for  the  front  line  of  conmiunication  from 
Estremadura  passed  by  the  bridge  of  Alcantara  to  Cori%  and 
from  thence  through  the  pass  of  Perales  to  the  Agueda;  the 
second  line  run  by  Penamacor  and  Guinaldo  and  both  were 
direct,  but  the  post  of  Bejar,  although  necessary  to  secure 
Hill's  quarters  from  a  surprise,  was  itself  exposed.  A 
double  and  direct  communication  across  the  Gredos  moun« 
tain  was  also  made  by  the  French.  On  their  first  line  they 
had  now  completely  restored  the  Boman  road,  leading  from 
Horcajada  on  the  upper  Tormes  by  the  Puerto  de  Pico  to 
Monbeltran  and  Talavera.  To  ease  their  second  line  they 
finished  a  road,  begun  the  year  before  by  Marmont,  leading 
from  Avila  by  the  convent  of  Guisando  and  Escalona  to 
Toledo.  But  these  communications  were  in  winter  so  diffi- 
cult, that  Laval  in  crossing  the  mountains  from  Avila  waa 
forced  to  harness  forty  horses  to  a  carriage;  moreover  the 
allies  having  the  interior  and  shorter  lines  had  a  more  menac- 
ing position,  and  a  more  easy  one  for  defence.  Wellington 
had  ordered  all  boats  to  be  destroyed  at  Almaraz,  Arzobispo, 
and  other  points  where  the  great  roads  came  down  to  the 
Tagus,  and  the  French,  as  anxious  to  prevent  him  from  passing 
that  river  as  he  was  to  prevent  them,  sent  parties  to  destroy 
what  had  been  overlooked.  Each  feared  the  other  would 
move,  yet  there  was  no  desire  to  continue  the  campaign;  the 
aUies  wanted  rest  and  more  than  one-third  were  in  the  hos- 
pitals! the  French  could  not  feed,  and  had  to  refix  their 
general  base  of  operations,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
guerillas. 

Wellington  was  however  most  at  ease.  He  knew  the  best 
French  officers  thought  it  useless  to  continue  the  contest  in 
Spain  unless  the  British  army  was  first  mastered;  Soult's 
intercepted  letters  showed  indeed  how  that  marshal  desired  to 
fix  the  war  in  Portugal,  and  there  was  now  a  most  powerful 
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foree  ob  tke  fmtier;  bsi  Bftdajo^  Bodiigo  and  Almeidft 
blocked  the  principal  entrances;  and  tbougk  the  two  hnaa 
wme  in  proTided  Aej  were  in  fittle  danger,  bceaoK  the  last 
ct—paigii  bad  depmed  the  Froidi  of  ail  tbeir  onhttnoe, 
anenal^  and  magasmcs  i&  Andaliiwa»  Ahuana,  Madrid, 
ilalaiiianp%  and  YaUadolid,  and  it  nas  nearij  impenible  lor 
ttem  te  auke  aaj  iMpnarion  npeii  FDiiagal  nntS  new 
ealabKHhments  were  formed.  The  AjtgW'Peistagmmf  eauld 
therefioce  take  tnnqnfl  qnarten  to  leceive  reinlDfoeiiiea^ 
mrtore  their  eqyipmi«ta  and  reeorrer  strength.  It  was  sol 
m  with  the  FrendL  Their  eeeoadary  warfore  now  to  be 
again  notioed^  woold  ha-ve  nade  Ae  nalilary  rqpeMioa  «l 
any  nttticni  before  HapoleoB  had  enha^ged  the  measve  ef 
g^biy;  for  whem  qnit  of  thdr  moat  foimidable  caemj,  thejr 
had  to  diaaethe  partUaa^  to  tem  angcs,  reeorer  posta  kst  ^ 
eoneeBtratao%  and  to  send  moveable  eofauime  bf  long  wiaier 
marfhea  oiwr  &  Taat  estrat^  rwilring  f oad^  fi|^Kting  for  yAal 
th^  got,  and  Eving  hard  became  the  aaagaiines  were  reserved 
Sbt  operatiena  aganwi  the  Anglo-Fbrtngnese.  Gertaiiilf  it 
waa  a  great  and  torriUe  war  for  them,  and  formidable  sdcKos 
tiny  were  to  aaataia  it  so  manfidly  aandst  the  man^  cnoii  of 
theiri 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CONTHnTATION  OF  THE  PARTISAN  WAREABE. 

Ik  tiie  narHh,  whfle  Sonbaiia  was  gfttharing  in  firont  of  Bui]g<o0^ 
some  of  Mmdisabefs  bftnds  had  blw^aded  SttDtona  hy  land, 
and  Popbam  after  \m  iaakae  at  Qneteria  blockaded  it  bj  sea. 
It  was  not  well  ]m>YiBioned,  but  Ni^leon  had  sent  an  espe* 
eial  goTemor,  Lameth,  and  a  ehosen  engineer,  D'Abadie^ 
fmok  Fkris  to  complete  the  works.  By  ihdr  activity  a  hon* 
died  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  were  soon  monnted,  and, 
inchiding  the  crew  of  a  oorrettey  the  garrison  was  eighteen 
hnndred  strong.  Lameth  had  to  fight  his  way  into  the  plaoe 
In  September,  but  he  soon  formed  an  armed  flotilla^  with 
which,  when  tiie  English  squadron  was  driven  off  the  port  by 
galea  of  wind,  he  made  frequent  captures.  MeanwhOe  Mendi- 
sabeL  surprised  the  garrison  of  Briviesci^  Longa  captured  a 
large  ccmyoj  with  its  escort  near  Burgos,  and  all  the  bandi 
increased  in  numbers  and  boldness. 

When  Cafllurdli  returned  firom  the  Duero^  BeiDe  took 
command  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  Dronet  assumed  tliat  <tf 
the  army  of  the  centre,  and  Sonham  returned  to  Franca 
Beille  then  spread  his  troops  over  the  country,  Avila  was 
oeeupied,  Sarrut  took  possession  of  Leon,  the  bands  cf 
Marquines  and  jSalazar  were  beatoi,  and  Foy  marchuiig  to 
seise  Astorga  surprised  and  captured  ninety  men  onpk^ed 
to  dismantle  that  fortress;  but  twenty  breaches  had  been 
opMied  and  the  place  ceased  to  be  of  importance.  OnffiHrelliy 
troubled  by  the  care  of  a  number  of  convoys,  one  of  which 
under  general  Frimont  although  stnmgly  escorted  and  having 
two  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  Longa's  hands  the  30th  of 
November,  was  unable  to  commence  active  opeiati<ms  unt3 
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tbe  29th  of  December.  Then  Yob  deCadunentB  chased  the 
bends  from  Bilbao,  while  he  mardied  himself  to  sooooor  and 
provision  Sentona  and  Qneteria  and  to  re^estaMiaih  Ids  other 
posts  along  the  coasts;  bat  while  near  Santona  the  Spaniards 
attadked  St  Domingo  in  Navan^  and  invested  liogrcma 
Popham  had  however  quitted  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  his 
squadron,  leaving  a  few  vessels  to  continue  the  littoral  war- 
&re,  which  enabled  Oaffarelli  to  saooonr  Santona  and  impor- 
tant events  followed,  but  the  relation  must  be  deferred  as 
belonging  to  the  transactions  of  1813. 

Tracing  the  chain  of  gnerilla  operations  from  Biscay  to  the 
other  parts,  we  find  Abb6  who  commanded  in  Pampdanay 
Severoli  who  goarded  the  right  of  the  Ebro,  and  Pans  who 
had  returned  from  Valencia  to  Zaragosa,,  continually  and  at 
times  saocessfiilly  attacked  in  the  latter  end  of  1812;  for 
after  Chaplangaira's  exploit  near  Jaca,  Mina  interested  all 
communication  with  France,  and  on  the  22nd  of  November 
surprised  and  drove  back  to  Zaragoza  with  loss  a  very  large 
convoy.  Then  he  besieged  the  castie  of  Huesca^  and  when 
a  considerable  force  coming  from  Zaragoza  forced  bun  to 
desist  he  re-appeared  at  Barbastro.  Finally  in  a  severe  action 
fought  on  the  heights  of  Sefiora  del  Poya,  towards  the  end  of 
December,  his  troops  were  dispersed  by  colonel  Colbert ;  yet 
the  French  lost  seventy  men,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Mina  took 
the  field  again  with  forces  more  numerous  than  he  had  ever 
before  commanded. 

About  this  time  Villa  Campa,  who  had  entrenched  himself 
near  Segorb^  to  harass  Suchet's  rear,  was  driven  from  thenoe 
by  Panetier,  but  being  afterwards  joined  by  Qayan  invested 
the  castle  of  Daroca  with  three  thousand  men.  Severoli  sac- 
coured  the  place,  but  YiUa  Campa  re-assembled  near  Carinefia 
behind  Severoli,  who  was  forced  to  fight  his  way  back  to  Zara- 
goza. The  Spaniards  re-appeared  at  Almunia,  and  on  the  22nd 
of  December  another  battle  was  fought,  when  Villa  Campay 
defeated  with  considerable  slaughter,  retired  to  New  Castille 
and  there  soon  repaired  his  losses.  In  the  centre  of  Spain, 
Elio,  Bassecour,  and  Empecinado,  having  waited  until  the 
great  French  armies  passed  in  pursuit  of  Hill,  came  down 
upon  Madrid.    Wellington,  when  at  Salamanca^  expected  this 
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would  draw  troops  from  the  Tonnes,  but  the  only  effect  was 
to  cause  the  garrison  left  by  Joseph  to  follow  the  great  army, 
which  it  rejoined  between  the  Duero  and  the  Tonnes  with  a 
great  encumbrance  of  civil  senrants  and  families :  the  partidas 
then  entered  Madrid  and  committed  great  excesses,  treating 
the  pieople  as  enemies. 

Soult  and  Joseph  had  been  earnest  with  Snchet  to  send  a 
strong  division  by  Cuenca  as  a  protection  for  Madrid,  and 
that  marshal  did  move  in  person  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  as  far  as  BequeSa  on  the  28th  of  November;  but  being 
in  fear  for  his  line  towards  Alicant  soon  returned  to  Valencia 
in  a  state  of  indecision,  leaving  only  one  brigade  at  Bequeila. 
He  had  been  reinforced  by  three  thousand  fresh  men  from 
Catalonia,  yet  he  would  not  undertake  any  operation  until  he 
knew  something  of  the  king's  progress,  and  at  Bequeila  he 
had  gained  no  intelligence  even  of  the  passage  of  the  Tagus, 
The  Spaniards  being  thus  uncontrolled  gathered  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Del  Parque  advanced  with  Ballesteros'  army  to  Villa  Nueva 
de  los  In&ntes  on  the  La  Mancha  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
his  cavalry  entered  the  plains  and  some  new  levies  from  Ore« 
nada  came  to  Alcaraz  on  his  right.  Elio  and  Bassecour, 
leaving  Madrid  to  the  partidas,  marched  to  Albacete  without 
hindrance  from  Suchet,  and  re-opened  the  communication 
with  Alicant;  hence,  exclusive  of  the  Sidlian  army,  nearly 
thirty  thousand  regular  Spanish  troops  were  said  to  be  assem- 
bled on  the  borders  of  Murda^  and  six  thousand  new  levies 
came  to  Cordoba  as  a  reserve.  However,  on  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember Joseph  drove  the  partidas  from  the  capital,  and 
re-occupied  Guadalaxara  and  the  neighbouring  posts ;  Soult 
then  entered  Toledo  and  his  cavalry  advanced  towards  Del 
Parque  who  immediately  recrossedthe  Morena,  whereupon  the 
French  horsemen  swept  La  Mancha  to  gather  contributions 
and  fill  the  magazines  at  Toledo. 

By  these  operations  Del  Parque,  now  joined  by  the  Qrenadan 
troops  from  Alcaraz,  was  separated  from  Elio;  Suchet  was  thus 
relieved  from  a  danger  which  he  had  dreaded  too  much  and 
by  his  own  inaction  contributed  to  increase.  It  is  true  he 
had  all  the  sick  men  belonging  to  the  king's  and  to  Soult's 
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wamj  on  his  hands,  but  be  hod  ako  many  effMtrre  men  of 
tkoie  aimiei.  Tbe  jdlow  fever  bad  abown  itself  m  some  of 
bis  bospitalsy  and  be  was  also  uneasy  ibr  the  secwily  of  has 
base  in  Angon  wberc  the  partlda  war&re  was  levhrin^;  yet 
with  fifteen  thonsand  infantry  and  a  fine  drFiston  of  caivalry 
disposable  be  should  not  have  permitted  Elio  to  pass  Us 
flank.  He  was  afiraid  of  the  Sicilian  army,  and  it  bad  a  great 
iniaence  on  aU  the  preceding  operations;  for  it  is  oertain 
Sndiet  wovld  othtrwise  have  detadied  troops  to  If  a«bid  by 
die  Oienca  road,  and  then  Soult  would  probably  have  BougM 
abattle  between  the  Tagvs  and  the  Oaadarsona  monntaina; 
bsi  thb  inflnsnee  arose  oitirely  from  the  pontion  of  the 
AMasnt  army,  not  fnm  its  operations  which  were  feeUe  and 
^aciIiatiBg. 

Maitksid  bad  resigned  in  tiia  begimdng  of  October.  His 
soooessor,  Maelreniie,  pnshed  some  troops  to  the  froat  aadl 
there  was  a  afiight  descent  upon  Xabea  by  the  navy;  bat  there 
was  no  plan  or  object,  the  only  signs  of  vitality  being  a  foot- 
less demonstraitisn  against  tiie  castle  of  Denia^  whcve  Donkin 
diseraharhed  on  the  4th  of  October  with  a  detachment  of  tbe 
eighty-first  r^niment  The  walls  had  been  represenfted  as 
weak,  they  were  found  high  and  strong,  the  garnson  bad 
becik  nneaqpectedly  doobied  that  morning  and  m  tbe  evemiii^ 
a  second  itinforoement  anrive^  whereap<n  tbe  ftitish  re-^n- 
barked.  Hie  water  was  however  fall  of  pointed  rocks  amil 
it  was  by  great  exertions  lientenant  Penmddocke  of  the  Fame 
got  the  boats  in,  when  the  aoldieis>  wsui&ag  and  ^lUdng,  got 
en  board  with  little  loss  but  in  confinion. 

Soon  after  this  gmcral  William  Clinton  came  from  Sidfy 
to  take  the  command,  and  Wellingtoii  who  was  then  b^mne 
Bttrgo%  thinking  Sachet  woold  weaken  Ids  army  to  belp  tbe 
king,  recommended  an  attempt  upon  the  city  of  YaleiicMa 
either  by  a  coast  attack,  or  by  a  land  operatioi^  wamki^ 
Clinton  however  to  avoid  an  action  in  a  cavalry  eoimtapy. 
This  was  not  vexy  diffieoH  because  the  land  was  genendly 
so^y  and  moontainous,  but  CSinton  would  not  stir  witlteiti 
first  having  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Alicant,  and  ihxm  aH 
things  fell  into  disorder  and  weakness.  For  the  Spamah 
governor  avowing  that  he  hated  the  English  more  than  tiie 
French,  would  not  suffer  them  to  bold  even  a  gate;  and  be 
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•0Qt  Elio  «  krge  eoiiYO^  of  dothing  and  other  stores  wHh  an 
esoort  of  only  twenty  men^  that  he  nd^t  retain  two  hatta-^ 
lions  to  resist  the  attempt  which  he  pretended  to  bdieve 
Clinton  would  make  on  the  citadel  The  btter,  leaving  Whit- 
tingham  and  Boehe  at  Akoy  and  Xixona^  drew  in  hos  other 
troops  from  the  posts  previoiulj  occapied  in  front  IrjF  Mac- 
kcmzie :  he  feared  Snehet's  cavatry,  hot  the  mar-   „   .  ^,  ^- 

»    1  .        .  ,        «.    ,  .  ,  Sachet's  CJor- 

soal,  estimating  the  allied  annies  at  more  than  nepoiideiKe^ 
f^  thousand  m^  would  undertake  no  serious  ^^ 
enterprise  while  ignorant  of  the  king's  progress  in  the  north. 
He  boweyer  dil^ntly  strengthened  his  camp  at  St  Felippe 
de  XatiY%  threw  another  bridge  over  ^  Xucar,  entienched 
ibe  passes  in  bis  front,  covered  Denia  with  a  detadunent, 
compelled  Whittingham  to  abandon  Alcoj^  cKsmantled  the 
axtoisive  walls  d  Yakuda)  and  fortified  a  citadel  there. 

In  this  state  E3io  came  down  to  Albaoete,  and  pridii^  him. 
adf  jspon  the  dexteritj  with  which  be  had  ay<nded  the  F^endi 
armies,  proposed  to  Clintott  a  combined  attack  upon  Sachet. 
But  be  exaggerated  his  own  nnmbeiB>  and  giving  out  that 
Del  Fivrqiie's  finroe  was  under  bis  cc»nmand,  pretended  he 
ecmld  Wing  hrij  thousand  m&o,  into  the  field,  four  thousand 
beii^  cavalry.     The  two  ^Moush  armies  united        q^^^ 
would  however  scarcely  have  produced  twenty       BodUb, 
tboosand  effective  infaulvy ;  moreover  Del  Ftoque,        ^^ 
a  si^y  unwi^dy  incapaiUe  person  widi  mutinous  soldiors^ 
bad  no  intention  of  moving  beycmd  Alcarax.     With  sodi 
allies  it  was  difficult  for  the  EngHsb  general  to  co-operate,  yet 
something  might  have  been  efiected  while  Suchet  was  at 
Bequefia  before  Elio  arrived,  and  more  surely  after  be  bad 
readied  Albacete.     C9inton  had  twelve  thousand  men,  five 
liiousand  being  Irtish,  there  was  a  fleet  to  aid  and  Elio  bad 
ten  thousand  infantry.    Nothing  was  attempted,        ^^^^  ^ 
nmd  Kapoleon  assured  Suchet,  that  however  diffi-       T^tte, 
cpalt  bis  position  was  from  the  ext^Eit  of  country        ^^' 
iJie  enemy  in  his  front  was  not  really  formidal^e.     Events 
justified  this  observation.     The  Fraich  works  were  soon  oom- 
]^eted  and  the  British  army  M  into  such  disrepute,  that  the 
S^MAiards  with  sarcastic  malice  affirmed  it  was  to  be  put  under 
SKo  to  make  it  useful. 

Eoche's  and  Whittingbam's  division  continued  to  excite  the 
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utmost  jealousy  in  the  other  Spanish  troops,  who  asked  very 
reasooabljy  what  thej  did  to  merit  such  advantages?  England 
Appendiz  8.  P^^  ^^^  clothed  them,  the  Spaniards  were  bound 
Vol.  V.  to  feed  them;  they  did  not  do  so,  and   Canga 

Arguelles,  the  intendant  of  the  province,  said  he  had  twice 
provided  magazines  for  them  in  Alicant,  which  were  twice 
plundered  by  the  governor:  yet  the  other  Spanish  troops 
were  worse  off.  But  on  every  side  intrigues,  discontent,  vacil- 
lation, weakness  were  visible,  and  if  England  was  the  stay 
of  the  Peninsula  Wellington  alone  supported  the  war. 

On  the  22nd  of  November  the  obstinacy  of  the  governor 
being  overcome  he  gave  up  the  citadel  to  the  British,  yet  no 
offensive  operations  followed,  though  Suchet  on  the  26th 
drove  Boche's  troops  out  of  Alcoy  with  loss  and  defeated 
the  Spanish  cavalry  at  Yecla.  On  the  2nd  of  December 
general  Campbell  came  from  Sicily  with  four  thousand  men, 
principally  British,  and  assumed  the  command,  making  the 
fourth  general-in-chief  in  the  same  number  of  mouths.  His 
presence,  the  strong  reinforcement  he  brought,  and  the  intel- 
ligence that  lord  William  was  to  follow  with  another  rein- 
forcement, again  raised  the  public  expectation,  and  Elio 
desired  the  British  to  occupy  the  enemy  on  the  lower  Xucar 
while  he  attacked  Bequena;  but  Campbell  after  some  feeble 
demonstrations  declared  he  would  await  lord  William's  arrival 
Then  Elio,  who  had  hitherto  abstained  from  disputes  with  the 
British,  became  discontented  and  dispersed  his  army  for 
subsistence,  and  Campbell  complained  that  he  was  aban- 
doned* 

Suchet  expecting  an  attack  had  withdrawn  his  outposts  to 
concentrate  at  Xativaj  but  when  he  found  Campbell  as  inactive 
as  his  predecessors  and  saw  the  Spanish  troops  scattered,  he 
surprised  one  Spanish  post  at  Onteniente,  another  in  Ibi,  and 
re-occupied  all  his  former  offensive  positions  in  front  of. 
Alicant.  Soult's  detachments  were  now  also  felt  in  La 
Mancha,  wherefore  Elio  retired  into  Murcia,  and  Del  Farque 
went  over  the  Morena.     Thus  the  storm  menacing  the  French 

was  dissipated,  for  Campbell,  following  his  instruc- 
^^^vo^  V     *^^^>  refused  rations  to  Whittingham's  corps  and 

desired  it  to  separate  for  subsistence;  and  as  the 
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rest  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  actually  starving  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  them :  Habert  even  marched  up 
to  Alicant,  killing  and  wounding  men  almost  under  the 
wallS;  and  the  Anglo-Italian  soldiers  deserted  to  him  by  whole 
companies  when  opportunity  offered. 

Suchet  feared  nothing  in  front,  but  was  unquiet  for  his  rear, 
where,  besides  the  operations  of  YiUa  Campa,  Gajan,  Duran 
and  Mina  in  Aragon,  the  Frayle  and  other  partida  chiefs 
continually  vexed  his  communications  with  Tortoza.  Fifty 
men  had  been  surprised  near  Segorbe  the  22nd  of  November 
by  Villa  Campa,  and  Panetier  though  he  destroyed  that  ehiefs 
entrenched  camp  could  not  hinder  him  attacking  Daroca  as 
before  shown.  The  Frayle  surprised  an  ordnance  convoy, 
took  several  guns  and  four  hundred  horses,  and  killed  in  cold 
blood  after  the  action  a  hundred  artillerymen  and  officers. 
A  moveable  column  destroyed  his  dep6ts  and  many  of  his 
men,  but  the  Frayle  himself  escaped  and  soon  reappeared  upon 
the  communications.  The  loss  of  this  convoy  was  the  first 
disgrace  of  the  kind  which  had  befidlen  the  army  g  ^  ♦  ^ 
of  Aragon,  and  to  use  Suchet's  expression  a  battle  the  king, 
would  have  cost  him  less.  ^®®' 

Nor  were  the  Spaniards  quite  inactive  in  Catalonia,  although 
thedeparture  of  Maitland  had  so  dispirited  them  that  the  regular 
warfjEffe  was  upon  the  point  of  ceasing  altogether. 
The  army  was  indeed  called  twenty  thousand,  ^oAttngUm^ 
and  the  tercios  of  reserve  forty-five  thousand ;  yet 
a  column  of  nine  hundred  French  controlled  the  sea-line  and 
cat  off  all  supplies  landed  for  the  interior.  Lacy  being  about 
Vich  with  seven  thousand  men  affirmed  that  he  could  not  feed 
his  army  on  the  coast ;  Codrington  said  that  nineteen  feluccas 
laden  with  flour  had,  in  two  nights,  landed  their  cargoes 
between  Mattaro  and  Barcelona  for  the  supply  of  the  latter 
city,  and  these  and  many  other  ventures  of  the  same  kind 
might  have  been  captured  without  difficulty, — ^that  Claros  and 
Milans  continued  corruptly  to  connive  at  the  passage  of  French 
convoys, — that  the  rich  merchants  of  Mattaro  and  Arens 
invited  the  enemy  to  protect  their  contraband  convoys  going 
to  France,  and  yet  accused  him  publicly  of  interrupting  their 
lawfiil  trade,  when  he  was  only  disturbing  a  treasonable  com- 
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meroe  ao  opealy  foUoivod  that  he  had  to  deelaie  a  Uockaide  ol 
the  whole  eoart. 

A  pbt  to  ddiver  the  Medae  ubiids  was  also  diacoyered,  and 
Lacf y  whea  pressed  to  eall  out  the  fmaateaea,  a  fikvoiiriie  pro- 
ject with  the  English  naval  officers^  said  he  could  scarcely 
bed  and  provide  aBMaaaition  for  the  regular  troops.     He  also 
observed  that  the  efforts  of  that  natore  hitherto  soade  and 
mder  more  liayoarable  ditcasistaiioes,  had  produced  obIj  a 
waste  of  111!^  of  treasare,  of  provisioBSy  of  ammanitioQ.  aiid  of 
anas,  aad  now  the  Freadi  possessed  aU  the  strong  plaoes. 
Bat  so  bitter  were  paitf  disseatsicMis  (hat  or  Edward  Pdew 
antkapated  the  rain  <^  the   prinoipality  ficonai   that  caoae 
ahme.      Lacj%  Sarsfield,  Eroles  and  Co^bington  conti&and 
ibek  old  dispates,  aad  BarsfieU,  then  in  Ara^n,  had  alao 
(fmnMsd  with  Miaa» — Laoj  demanded  Oodrii^gteBf'a  recal, 
aad  the  juata  demanded  lacfs  reoM^val,— ^aad  saeh  was  the 
misery  (^  the  soldims,  the  offieera  of  one  regiaoeiit  aetnailj 
begged  at  the  do<»8  of  private  boases  to  obtain  eld  rifwthin^ 
for  their  mea  aad  were  deniedJ    A  fiow  isolated  efibrta  bj 
some  of  the  partisaDs  were  the  oaij  dgas  of  war  when  the 
yictoiy  of  Salamanca  again  raised  the  public  aporit.     Then  Hmt 
the  finrt  time  the  new  eoastitution  was  proclaimed  in  Cbta> 
kmia»  ^e  junta  was  sni^ressed,  Eroles  obtained  greater  powers 
and  had  hope  4^  beoomiag  eaptam-gcneial,  lor  the  regeaicf 
agreed  to  recal  Lacy.     Many  thoasand  En^iflh  musketa  and 
other  weapons  were  by  sir  Edward  FeUew  then  given  to  the 
partisans  as  well  as  to  the  negolar  troops,  which  enabled  them 
to  receive  cartridges  from  the  ships,  instead  of  the  loose  powder 
formerly  demanded  on  acootmt  of  the  diffl»enoe  in  the  bore  of 
the  Spaniih  muskets. 

The  efiect  of  these  happy  coinddences  was  soon  diaplig^ 
Eroies  who  had  raised  a  new  division  of  tiu^ee  thousand  men, 
contrived  in  concert  wilh  Oodnngton  a  ccmdbkied  nMyvemoit 
in  S^tember  against  Taragona.  Mardung  in  the  id^it  of 
the  27ih  from  £eos  to  the  mouth  of  the  f^»ncoH  he  was  met 
by  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  and  repulsing  a  sally  £rom  the  &r- 
tress,  drove  some  CataUms  in  the  French  service  from  the  rains 
of  the  Oiivo,  while  the  boats  swept  the  mole  taking  five 
xameAa.    After  iAm  affair  he  encamped  on  the  hills 
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Lerid%  TaragoBis  and  Tortoza^  meaning  to  interoept  tbe  com- 
mamGiAion  between  ihoae  jdaoes  and  keep  up  an  interoouse 
with  tbe  fleet;  the  more  neoesBarj  became  Lac^  had  lost  this 
advantage  eaatwaid  of  Banelona.  While  thas  posted  he  heiyrd 
that  a  Frendi  detachment  had  come  from  Lerida  to  Arfoe(% 
uptm  iduch,  making  a  fofced  maivh  over  the  mountaina  he 
destioyed  tiie  greatest  part  on  the  2nd  ef  Oetober  and  then 
retonwd  to  his  former  qnartera.  Meanwhile  Lacj,  fmharking 
scaling-ladders  and  battering-gona  on  boaid  the  Fiigiinh  ahtpSy 
made  a  ponopous  movement  i^^ainst  Mattaio  wiiJi  his  whole 
foiee^  yet  at  the  moment  of  execution  changed  his  plan  and 
atteufted  to  surprise  Hiostahkb;  bat  he  kept  no  atentf 
the  enemy  obtained  suooour  and  he  retomed  to  Y ich.  Manso 
defeated  two  hundred  Frendi  near  Molino  del  Bey,  gained 
some  advantages  ofver  one  Pdligriy  a  French  mignelete  partisan, 
and  osptnred  some  flench  boats  at  Msttaro  after  Lac/a 
departure ;  but  flarafield's  mission  to  raise  an  ansiy  in  An^gon 
fidied,  and  Deeaen,  desiring  to  chedL  the  reriring  spirit  of  the 
Gatalansy  made  a  oomhined  morement  against  Yich  in  liie 
latter  end  of  October.  Lacy  immediately  drew  Erolte,  Manso, 
and  Milans  towards  that  point,  and  thus  the  liBrtik  eountiy 
about  Bens  was  again  resigned  to  the  Fxmifk,  the  intercourse 
with  the  fleet  totally  lost^  and  the  gankon  of  Taragona,  which 
bad  been  greatly  straitened  by  the  previous  operations  of 
&ol€8,  was  relicTed.  Yet  die  defence  d  Yich  was  not  secured, 
for  on  the  3rd  of  NoTend)er  one  division  of  the  French  forced 
the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards  under  La^  and  Milans,  at 
the  passes  of  Fuig  Gradoso  and  Oongosto;  and  though  the 
other  divisions  were  less  suocessfrd  against  Erdes  and  Manso 
at  St  Eiliett  de  Codenas,  Decaen  reached  Yich  the  4tlL  The 
Catalans,  who  had  lost  altogether  above  five  hundred  men, 
then  separated:  Lacy  went  to  the  hiUs  near  Momblandi, 
Milans  and  Bovira  towards  Olot,  Manso  to  Montserrat 

£roles  returned  to  Bens  and  was  like  to  have  surprised  the 
Col  de  Balaguer;  for  he  sent  a  detachment  under  YiUamil, 
drossed  in  Italian  unifonns  which  Jiad  been  taken  by  Bovira 
in  Figueras,  and  his  men  were  actually  admitted  within  the 
palisade  of  the  fort  beiore  the  garrison  pereeived  the  deceit 
A  lient^Ant  with  sixteen  men  placed  outside  were  taken,  and 
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this  loss  was  magnified  so  much  to  Eroles  that  he  ordered 
Yillamil  to  make  a  more  regular  attack.  To  aid  him  Cod- 
rington  brought  up  the  Blake  and  landed  some  marines ;  yet 
no  impression  was  made  on  the  garrison,  and  the  allies  retired 
on  the  17th  at  the  approach  of  two  thousand  men  sent  from 
Tortoza.  Eroles  and  Manso  then  vainly  united  near  Manresa 
to  oppose  Decaen,  who,  coming  down  from  Yich,  forced  his 
way  to  Beus,  seized  a  vast  quantity  of  com,  supplied  Taragona 
and  then  marched  to  Barcelona. 

These  operations  indisputably  proved  that  there  was  no  real 
power  of  resistance  in  the  Catalan  army.  But  an  absurd 
notion  prevailed  that  Soult,  Suchet  and  Joseph,  were  retiring 

with  their  armies  in  one  body  to  France  by  Cata- 
J^g*******     Ionia;  and  Lacy  to  cover  his  inactivity  pretended  a 

design  to  raise  a  large  force  in  Aragon,  with  which 
to  watch  this  retreat  and  act  as  a  flanking  corps  to  Wel- 
lington, who  was  believed  to  be  then  approaching  Zaragoza. 
Such  rumours  served  to  amuse  the  Catalans  for  a  short  time, 
but  the  sense  of  thdr  real  weakness  soon  returned.  In 
December  Bertoletti,  the  governor  of  Taragona^  marched  upon 
Reus  and  defeated  some  hundred  men  who  had  re-assembled 
there;  and  at  the  same  time  a  French  convoy  for  Barcelona^ 
escorted  by  three  thousand  men,  passed  safely  in  the  face  of 
six  thousand  Catalan  soldiers  desirous  to  attack,  yet  prevented 
by  Lacy.  On  this  occasion  the  anger  of  the  people  and  of  the 
troops  was  loudly  expressed,  he  was  accused  of  treachery  and 
soon  after  recalled.  Eroles  who  had  come  to  Cape  Salou  to 
obtain  succour  from  the  squadron  for  his  suffering  soldiers, 
now  acknowledged  that  the  resources  of  Catalonia  were  worn 
out,  the  spirit  of  the  people  broken  by  Lacy's  misconduct,  and 
the  army,  reduced  to  less  than  seven  thousand  men,  was  naked 
and  famishing.  Afiairs  were  indeed  so  bad  that  he  vras 
reluctant  to  accept  the  office  of  captain-general,  and  the  regular 
warfare  was  in  fictct  extinguished,  for  Sarsfield  was  now  acting 
as  a  partisan  on  the  Ebro.  But  at  this  time  the  French  were 
greatly  dismayed  at  the  disasters  in  Bussia;  their  force  was 
weakened  by  drafts  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  Napoleon's  new 
army,  and  the  partida  warfare  continued;  especially  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro^  where  Sarsfield  at  the  head  of  Eroles' 
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andent  division  acted  in  concert  with  Mina,  Duran^  Villa 
Campa^  the  Frajle,  Pendencia  and  other  chiefs,  who  were 
busy  upon  Suchet*s  communication  between  Tortoza  and 
Valencia. 

As  Aragon  was  now  unquiet,  Navarre  and  Biscay  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  the  French  in  the  interior  of  Spain  were 
absolutely  invested.  Their  front  was  opposed  by  regular 
armies,  their  flanks  annoyed  by  the  British  squadrons,  their 
rear,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  plagued 
and  stung  by  partidas  and  insurrections.  And  England  was 
the  cause  of  all  this.  England  was  the  real  deliverer  of  the 
Peninsula.  It  was  her  succours  thrown  into  Biscay  that  had 
exeited  the  new  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 
enabled  Mina  and  the  other  chiefs  to  enter  Aragon  while 
Wellington  drew  the  great  masses  of  the  French  towards 
Portugal.  It  was  that  insurrection,  so  forced  on,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  cessation  of  the  regular  warfare  in  Catalonia^ 
gave  life  and  activity  to  the  partidas  of  the  south.  It  was  the 
army  from  Sicily  which  induced  Suchet  to  keep  his  forces 
together  instead  of  hunting  down  the  bands  on  his  communi- 
cations. In  fine,  it  was  the  troops  of  England  who  had 
shocked  the  enemy*s  front  of  battle,  the  fleets  of  England  , 
which  had  menaced  his  flanks  with  disembarkations,  the  money 
and  stores  of  England  which  had  supported  the  partidas. 
Every  part  of  the  Peninsula  was  pervaded  by  her  influence  or 
her  warriors,  and  a  trembling  sense  of  insecurity  was  com- 
municated to  the  French  wherever  their  armies  were  not 
united  in  masses. 

Such  then  were  the  various  military  events  of  the  year 
1812,  and  the  English  general  taking  a  view  of  the  whole, 
judged  that  however  anxious  the  French  might  be  to  invade 
Portugal,  they  would  be  content  during  the  winter  to  gather 
provisions  and  wait  for  reinforcements  from  France  wherewith 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  his  army.  But  those  reinforce- 
ments never  came.  Napoleon,  unconquered  of  man  had  been 
vanquished  by  the  elements.  The  fires  and  the  snows  of 
Moscow  combined  had  shattered  his  strength,  and  in  confessed 
madness,  nations  and  rulers  rejoiced  that  an  enterprise,  at  once 
the  grandest  the  most  provident  the  most  beneficial  ever 
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attempled  by  a  wwrior-statennaD,  had  been  foiled — Aef 
rejoiced  thait  Napoleon  bad  failed  to  re-eBtablish  tmliapfiy 
Poland  aa  a  bamor  against  tbe  moBtf<«nidaUe  and  famtal,  tiie 
most  swinigh  tyranny  that  has  ever  menaced  and  diagmeed 
European  dyiHaation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


GEKEBAL   OBSEBYATIOKS. 


When  the  campaign  tenninatedy  Wellington,  exasperated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  armj  and  the  manj  crosaingB  he  had  expe- 
rienced during  the  campaign,  gave  yent  to  his  indignation  in 
a  dreular  letter  addressed  to  the  superior  officers,  which, 
being  ill-received  bj  the  armj  at  the  time  has  been  frequentlj 
refenred  to  since  with  angry  deniuiciations  of  its  injustice. 
In  substance  it  declared,  ^that  discipline  had  deteriorated 
during  the  campaign  in  a  greater  degree  tkam  he  had  ever  wU- 
nened  or  ever  read  of  in  any  army^  and  this  without  any 
disaster,  any  unusual  privation  or  hardship  save  that  of  incle- 
ment weather, — ^that  the  officers  had  lost  all  command  over 
their  men,  and  excesses  outrages  of  all  kinds  and  inexcusable 
losses  had  occurred, — ^that  no  army  had  ever  made  shorter 
marches  in  retreat  or  had  longer  rests, — no  army  had  ever 
been  so  little  pressed  by  a  pursuing  enemy,  and  this  unhappy 
state  of  affaira  was  to  be  traced  to  the  habitual  n^lect  of  duty 
by  the  r^;imental  officers.' 

These  severe  reproaches  were  partially  unjust,  and  the 
statements  on  which  they  were  founded  were  in  some  parti- 
culare  inaccurate,  especially  as  regarded  the  retreat  from  Sala- 
manca. The  marches,  though  short  as  to  distance  after  quit- 
ting the  Tonnes  were  long  as  to  time ;  and  it  is  the  time  an 
English  soldier  bears  his  burthen,  for  like  the  ancient  Boman 
he  carries  the  load  of  an  ass,  that  crushes  his  strength.  Some 
re^ments  had  come  from  Cadiz  without  halting,  and  as  long 
garrison  duty  had  weakened  their  bodies  their  constitutions 
and  inexperience  were  too  heavily  taxed.  The  line  of  march 
from  Salamanca  was  through  a  flooded  clayey  country,  not 
much  easier  to  the  allies  than  the  marshes  of  the  Amus  were 
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to  Haimibal's  anny;  and  mounted  officers,  as  that  great  man 
well  knew  when  he  placed  the  Carthaginian  cavaLry  to  keep  up 
the  Gallic  rear,  never  judge  correctly  of  a  foot-8oldier*8  exer- 
tions :  they  measure  his  strength  by  their  horses'  powers.  On 
this  occasion  the  troops,  stepping  ankle-deep  in  clay,  mid-l^ 
in  water,  lost  their  shoes  and  with  strained  sinews  heavily 
made  their  way,  and  withal  they  had  but  two  rations  in  five 
days.  Their  general  thought  otherwise.  He  knew  not  that 
the  commissariat  stores  which  he  had  ordered  up  did  not 
arrive  r^^larly,  because  of  the  extreme  fatigue  of  the  animals 
who  carried  them ;  and  those  that  did  arrive  were  not  avail- 
able for  the  troops,  because,  as  the  rear  of  an  army  and  espe- 
cially a  retreating  army  is  at  once  the  birth-place  and  the 
recipient  of  fedse  reports,  the  subordinate  conmiissaries  and 
conductors  of  the  temporary  depots  were  alarmed  with, 
rumours  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  carried  off  or  destroyed 
the  fieldHErfiores :  the  soldiers  were  actually  feeding  on  acorns 
when  supposed  to  have  good  rations ! 

The  destruction  of  the  swine  may  be  thus  in  some  measure 
palliated,  but  there  is  neither  palliation  nor  excuse  to  be 
offered  for  the  excesses  and  outrages  committed  on  the  inha- 
bitants, nor  for  many  officers*  habitual  inattention  to  their 
duty.  Intolerable  disorders  had  marked  the  retreat,  and 
great  part  of  the  sufferings  arose  from  these  and  previous 
disorders;  for  it  is  too  common  with  soldiers  to  break  up 
the  arrangements  of  their  general  by  want  of  discipline,  and 
then  complain  of  the  misery  which  those  arrangements  were 
designed  to  obviate.  Nevertheless  this  circular  was  not 
strictly  just,  because  it  excepted  none  from  blame,  though  in 
conversation  Wellington  admitted  the  reproach  did  not  apply  to 
the  light  division  nor  to  the  guards.  With  respect  to  the 
former  indeed  the  proof  of  its  discipline  was  easy,  though  so 
much  had  not  been  said;  for  how  could  those  troops  be  up- 
bndded,  who  held  together  so  closely  with  their  colours  that, 
exclusive  of  the  killed  in  action  they  did  not  leave  thirty 
men  behind.  Never  did  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  excd- 
lence  of  their  discipline  merit  praise  more  than  in  this  retreat. 
But  it  seems  to  be  a  drawback  to  the  greatness  of  lord  Wel- 
lington's character,  that  while  capable  of  repressing  insubordi- 
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nation  by  firmness  or  dexterity  as  the  case  may  require ; 
capable' also  of  magnanimously  disregarding  or  dangerously 
resenting  injuries,  his  praises  and  his  censures  are  yet 
bestowed  indiscriminately,  or  so  directed  as  to  acquire  par- 
tisans and  personal  friends  rather  than  the  attachment  of  the 
multitude.  He  did  not  make  the  hard-working  military 
crowd  feel  that  their  honest  unobtrusive  exertions  were 
appreciated.  In  this  he  differs  not  from  many  other  great 
generals  and  statesmen,  but  he  thereby  flEuled  to  influence 
masses,  and  his  genius  falls  short  of  that  sublime  flight  by 
which  Hannibal  in  ancient  and  Napoleon  in  modem  times 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world.  But  it  is  only  by 
such  great  men  that  he  can  be  measured,  nor  will  any  slight 
examination  of  his  exploits  suffice  to  convey  a  true  notion  of 
his  intellectual  power  and  resources.  Let  this  campaign  be 
taken  as  an  example. 

It  has  been  by  English  writers  called  his  easy  and  trium« 
phant  march,  to  Madrid,  yet  nothing  happened  according  to 
the  original  plan;  the  operations  were  one  continual  struggle 
to  overcome  obstacles  occasioned  by  the  enemy's  numbers, 
the  insubordination  of  the  troops,  the  slowness,  incapacity, 
and  un&ithful  conduct  of  the  Spanish  conmianders,  the  want 
of  money,  and  the  active  folly  of  the  different  governments. 
For  first  the  design  was  to  menace  the  French  in  Spain  so  as 
to  bring  their  forces  from  other  parts,  and  then  retire  into 
Portugal,  again  to  issue  forth  when  want  should  cause  them 
to  disperse.  Wellington  was  not  without  hope  indeed  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  yet  he  was  content  if  the  occasion 
came  not  to  wear  out  the  French  by  continual  marching,  and 
trusted  the  frequent  opportunities  thus  given  to  the  Spaniards 
would  finally  urge  them  to  a  general  effort.  But  he  found 
his  enemy  from  the  first  too  powerful  for  him,  even  without 
drawing  succour  from  distant  parts,  and  he  would  have  fallen 
back  at  once  were  it  not  for  Marmont's  rashness.  Nor  would 
the  victory  of  the  Arapiles  itself  have  produced  any  propor* 
tionate  effect  but  for  the  errors  of  the  king,  and  his  rejection 
of  Soult's  advice.  Those  errors  caused  the  evacuation  of  Anda- 
lusia, but  only  to  concentrate  an  overwhelming  force  with 
which  the  French  finally  drove  the  victors  hsuik  to  Portugal. 
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Wellington  dengned  to  finish  his  campaign  in  the  souiheni 
proTinoes,  and  circumstances  compelled  him  to  remain  in  tibe 
northern  proTinces.  He  would  have  taken  Boi^s  and  lie 
could  not;  he  would  have  rested  longer  on  the  Carrion  and 
his  flanks  were  turned  by  the  bridges  of  Palencia  and  Banos; 
he  would  haye  rested  behind  the  Duero  to  profit  of  his  central 
position,  but  the  bridge  at  Tordesillas  was  ravished  from  him, 
and  the  sudden  reparation  of  that  at  Toro  forced  hinoi  to 
retire.  He  would  have  united  with  Hill  on  the  Adija  and 
he  could  only  unite  with  him  behind  the  T<Mrmes;  and  on  tiiis 
last  river  abo  he  desired  either  to  take  his  winter  quartos 
or  to  deliver  a  great  batde  with  a  view  to  regain  Madrid,  and 
he  could  do  neither.  Finally  he  endeavoured  to  make  an 
orderly  and  an  easy  retreat  to  Bodrigo^  but  his  army  was 
like  to  have  dissolved  altogether.  And  yet  in  all  these  varying 
circumstances,  his  sagacity  as  to  the  general  course  of  the 
war,  his  promptness  in  taking  advantage  of  particular  impor- 
tunities were  conspicuous :  these  are  the  distinguishing  oharao- 
teristics  of  real  genius. 

Passing  over  that  master-stroke,  the  battle  of  SaJamanca, 
the  reader  would  do  well  to  mark  how  this  great  commander 
after  that  event  separated  the  king's  army  from  Manononi's, 
forcing  the  one  to  retreat  upon  Burgos  and  driving  the  other 
from  Madrid, — how  he  thus  bn^e  up  the  French  combina- 
tions, which  it  required  many  wedu  to  restore, — how  he 
posted  Clinton's  divisi^m  and  the  QallJcians  to  repress  any 
light  excursion  by  the  beaten  army  of  Portugal, — how^  fore- 
seeing Soult's  plan  to  establish  a  new  base  of  operations  in 
Andalusiaj,  he  was  prepared  to  drive  Soult  himself  fronn  M>^ 
immnce, — how  promptly,  when  the  si^^  of  Burgos  fiuled 
and  his  oombinationB  weace  mined  by  the  &ult  of  others,  he 
commenced  his  retreat,  sacrificing  all  his  high-wrought  expeo- 
tation  of  triumph  in  a  campaign  which  he  burned  to  fiidah, 
and  o&erwise  would  have  finidied  even  with  more  s^^idour 
than  it  had  commenced. 

If  Buigos,  a  mean  fortress  of  the  lowest  order,  had  &Uen 
eaily  the  world  would  have  seen  a  noble  stroke  For  the 
Qallicians,  aided  by  a  weak  English  division  and  the  rdn- 
foroements  maldng   up  from   Corona,    would,    covered  by 
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fivrgos,  bsre  Bufib^d  to  keep  the  amy  of  Fortogd  in  chedc, 
and  Popliaiii's  annMoent  would  hare  fomented  a  general 
innrreetion  of  the  northern  prannoe&  Meanwliile  Wdling* 
Urn,  gatfaerii^  forty-fiYO  tiiooaaad  Anglo-Portogaeae  Mod 
fifteen  tiMToaand  Spaniaida  on  the  Tagna,  would  hanre  marched 
towarda  Hkircia;  BaUesteroi*  Msrmj  and  the  aixteen  thousand 
mm.  eomposiag  the  Alieant  annj  oonld  there  haTe  joined 
him;  and  then  with  a  hundred  thoniand  aoldien  he  would 
h»re  given  such  battle  to  the  united  French  armies,  if  indeed 
ikej  eonld  haire  united,  as  would  hsnne  ahak^  all  Eun>pe  widi 
the  martial  dangor.  To  exchaage  this  gkirioiu  vision  Hoar  the 
eohl  desdate  reality  of  a  dangerous  winter  retreat  was  fat 
WeOmgtoa  but  a  momentary  mental  struggle;  and  it  was 
siandtaneoas  with  that  daring  oonoeption,  1^  passage  of  the 
iindge  of  Boigos  nnder  the  fire  of  the  castle. 

Let  him  be  traced  then  in  letreaL  Forsued  by  a  anpenor 
amy  and  seeing  hia  oavalry  defeated  he  turned  om  a  savage 
Jkn  at  the  Cbnion;  nor  would  he  have  lemoved  so  quickly 
ftam  that  kir,  if  the  bridgea  at  Edeneia  aod  Bafios  had  been 
destroyed  i*«i^i«g  to  hia  order.  Neither  is  his  eool  sdf- 
peanearion  to  be  overlooked;  iar  when  both  hai  flanks  were 
thus  ezpooed,  instead  of  Idling  back  in  a  hurried  manner  to 
the  Dnero;,  he  judg^  exaedy  the  value  of  H^  fagged  grasmd 
en  the  left  bank  of  tlie  fisuerga,  in  opposition  to  Hie  douMe 
advantage  obtained  by  Ae  enemy  at  Palenda  and  Banos,— 
nor  did  the  difficulty  whidbSouluan  and  OftfareiHj  indepeo»- 
deat  eommandem  and  neither  of  them  acouaUNued  to  mo^e 
large  annies,  woidd  find  in  suddenly  ehanging  tibeir  line  of 
opemtions  escape  Mm.  His  masch  to  Oabe^on  and  his  posi- 
tion <m  the  left  of  the  Tisoeiga  was  not  a  repeat,  it  was  the 
ahift  d  a  praetised  eaptaia. 

When  forced  to  withdraw  Hill  from  the  Tagus,  he  on  iht 
instant  fimaed  a  new  combination  to  fight  'tiiat  great  battle 
on  the  Adija  which  he  had  intended  to  deliTer  near  the 
Chndalaviar;  and  though  the  s^ndid  ez^it  of  captain 
Oknngiet  at  Tordeaillas  baffled  this  intent,  he  in  return 
baffled  Sonham  by  that  ready  stroke  oi  generahhqp,  the  pois- 
ing of  his  whde  army  in  fpoat  of  Biied%  thus  forbidding  a 
passage  by  the  restored  bru^.     Finally,  if  he  oould  not 
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maintain  the  line  of  the  Duero  nor  that  of  the  Tonnes^  it  was 
because  rivers  can  never  be  permanently  defended  against 
superior  forces;  and  jet  he  did  not  quit  the  last  without  a 
splendid  tactical  illustration^  namely,  the  movement  from 
the  Arapiles  to  the  Yalmusa.  A  movement  made  not  in  oon- 
fusion  and  half  flight  but  in  dose  order  of  battle,  the  colnnms 
ready  for  action,  the  artillery  and  cavalry  skirmishing,  passing 
the  Junguen  without  disorder,  filing  along  the  front  of  and 
winding  into  the  rear  of  a  French  force  the  largest  ever  col- 
lected in  one  mass  in  the  Peninsula,  an  army  having  twice 
as  many  guns  as  the  allies  and  twelve  thousand  able  horse- 
men to  boot!  And  all  these  great  and  skilful  actions  were 
executed  wilii  an  army  composed  of  different  nations;  soldiers^ 
fierce  indeed  and  valiant,  terrible  in  battle,  but  characterised 
by  himself  as  more  deficient  in  good  discipline  than  any 
army  of  which  he  had  ever  read  1 

Men  engaged  only  in  dvil  affairs,  especially  book>nien, 
are  apt  to  undervalue  military  genius,  talking  as  if  simple 
bravery  were  the  highest  qualification  of  a  general;  and 
they  have  another  mode  of  appeasing  an  inward  sense  of 
inferiority,  namely,  to  attribute  the  successes  of  a  great  cap- 
tain to  the  prudence  of  some  discreet  adviser,  who  in  secret 
rules  the  general,  amends  his  errors,  and  leaves  him  all  the 
glory.  Thus  Napoleon  had  Berthier,  Wellington  sir  George 
Murray  I  but  in  this,  the  most  skilful  if  not  the  most  glorious 
of  Wellington's  campaigns,  Murray  was  not  present,  and  the 
staff  of  the  army  was  governed  by  three  young  lieutenant- 
colonels,  namely,  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Waters,  and  Delancey ; 
ibr  though  sir  Willoughby  Gordon  joined  the  army  as  quarter- 
master-general after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  he  was  inex- 
perienced, and  some  bodily  suffering  impeded  his  personal 
exertions. 

Such  then  were  the  principal  points  of  skill  displayed;  yet 
so  vast  and  intricate  an  art  is  war,  that  the  apophthegm  of 
Turenne  will  always  be  found  applicable:  ^he  wJio  hcu  mcuie 
no  ndstakea  m  wcmt,  has  seldom  made  warJ*  Some  military 
writers,  amongst  them  the  celebrated  Jomini,  blame  the 
English  general,  that  with  a  conquering  army  and  an  insur- 
gent nation  at  his  back  he  should  in  three  months  after  his 
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yictoiy  have  attempted  nothmg  more  than  the  unsueoessfol 
siege  of  Burgos.  This  censure  is  not  entirely  unfounded,  the 
king  certainly  escaped  yery  easily  from  Madrid;  yet  there  are 
many  points  to  be  argued  ere  the  question  can  be  decided. 
The  want  of  money,  progressiyely  increasing,  had  become 
almost  intolerable.  The  army  was  partly  fed  from  Rodrigo, 
partly  from  the  yalley  of  the  Fisueiga;  Hill's  troops  were 
fed  from  Lisbon  j  the  Portuguese  in  their  own  country  the 
Spaniards  always,  liyed  like  the  French  by  requisition;  the 
British  professed  to  aroid  that  mode  and  made  it  a  national 
boast;  the  movements  were  therefore  subservient  to  this 
principle  and  must  be  judged  accordingly:  want  of  money 
was  want  of  motion. 

Now  four  modes  of  operation  were  open. 

1^  Afier  Ihe  victory  of  Salamanca  to  foUow  the  hmg  to 
Valencia,  and  timte  tmth  the  Alioant  a/rmy,  then,  having 
separated  SovU  from  Joseph  amd  Suchet  to  act  according 
to  events. 

To  have  thus  moved  without  money  into  Valencia  or 
Murci%  new  countries  where  he  had  no  assured  connexions 
and  which  were  scarcely  able  to  feed  the  French  armies, 
would  have  exposed  him  to  great  difficulties;  and  he  must 
have  made  extensive  arrangements  with  the  fleet  ere  he  could 
have  acted  vigorously,  if,  as  was  probable,  the  French  concen* 
trated  ail  their  forces  behind  the  Quadalaviar.  Then  the 
distance  between  him  and  the  troops  left  in  the  north  being 
considered,  the  latter  must  have  been  strengthened  at  the 
expense  of  those  in  the  south  unless  the  army  of  Portugal 
joined  the  king,  whereby  the  allies  would  have  been  over- 
matched in  Valencia :  that  is,  if  Soult  also  joined  the  king, 
and  if  not  he  would  have  placed  the  army  between  two  fires. 
If  a  force  was  not  left  in  the  north,  the  army  of  Portugal 
could  march  to  the  king's  assistance  by  Zaragoza,  or  relieve 
Astorga,  seize  Salamanca^  recover  the  prisoners  and  trophies 
of  the  Arapiles,  and  destroy  all  the  great  lines  of  magazines 
and  d^pdts  even  to  the  Tagus.  Moreover  the  yellow  fever 
raged  in  Murday  and  this  would  have  compelled  the  English 
general  to  depend  upon  the  contracted  base  of  operations 
ofiered  by  AHcant;  because  Clausel  could  have  rendered  it 
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impoisiUe  to  keep  it  on  the  Tagns.  Time  therefore  wwm 
required  to  arrange  the  means  of  operating  in  this  manBer, 
and  meanwhile  tiie  army  was  not  unwiady  turned  aaoiher 
way. 

2^.  To  march  direcUy  againtt  SouU  in  Andakmcu 

Hub  project  Wellington  waa  prepared  to  execnte  when  the 
king^s  orders  rendered  it  unnecessary;  but  if  Joseph  hmd 
adopted  Soult's  plan  a  grand  field  for  tiie  display  of  military 
art  would  hare  been  opened.  The  king  going  by  <Jie  Dea- 
peiias  Perros  and  having  the  advantage  of  time  in  the  mavc^ 
could  hare  joined  Soult  with  the  army  of  the  centre  be£oKe 
the  Engliah  general  could  have  joined  Hill.  The  sixty-  tiioa* 
sand  combatants  thus  united  could  have  kept  the  field  uaiil 
Suchet  had  also  joined;  but  they  could  scarcely  have  main- 
tained the  blockade  of  Cadiz  also;  and  hence  the  error  of 
Wellington  seems  to  hare  been,  thai  he  did  not  make  am 
effort  to  overtake  ike  king  either  upon  or  beyond  the  Tagoa-^ 
for  the  army  of  the  centre  would  certainly  have  joined  SoaH 
by  the  Despenss  Perros  if  Maitiand  had  not  at  the  moment 
landed  at  Alicant. 

3<>.  To  fiMofU)  ike  4mny  of  Portugal  qfter  the  vitiUfry  g^ 
SolatiMmctL 

The  reasons  for  movuig  upon  Madrid  instead  of  adopting 
this  line  of  operations  need  not  be  here  repeated;  yet  it  naaj 
be  added,  that  the  destruction  of  the  great  arsimal  and  d6p^ 
of  the  Betiro  was  no  small  dbject  with  lefiBrence  to  <3ie  aabtj 
of  Portugal 

4''.  H^eplanactmdly/ollotoed. 

The  English  general's  stay  in  the  capital  was  unavDidafale, 
seeing  that  to  observe  the  development  of  the  French  open^ 
tions  in  the  south  was  of  audi  importance.  It  only  renudna 
therefore  to  trace  him  after  he  quitted  Madrid.  The  dbakoe  of 
the  line  by  Yalladolid  appears  common-place  and  deficient  in 
vigour,  but  was  probably  decided  by  the  want  of  monej  and 
means  of  transport;  to  which  may  be  added  the  desire  to 
bring  the  Gallidans  forward,  which  he  could  only  attain  hgr 
putting  himself  iu  actual  military  oommnBication  with  tibon 
and  covering  their  advance.  Yet  this  will  not  excuse  tiie 
feeUe  pursuit  ai  Gansel's  retreattag  army  q[»  the  valley  of 
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the  Fisuerga.  The  Spaniards  would  not  the  less  have  eome 
up  if  that  general  had  heen  defeated^  nor  would  the  want 
of  their  aadstance  haye  been  much  felt  in  the  action.  Con- 
siderable loss  would  no  doubt  have  been  suffered  by  the 
Anglo-Portuguese^  and  they  could  ill  bear  it,  but  the  result  of 
a  Tictory  would  have  amply  repaid  the  damage  reodred;  for 
the  time  gained  by  Glausel  was  employed  by  Caffivelli  to 
strengthen  the  castle  of  Burgos,  which  contained  the  greatest 
Frendi  d6pdt  in  this  part  of  Spain.  A  victory  therefore 
would  have  entirely  disarranged  the  enem/s  means  of  defence 
in  the  north,  and  would  have  sent  the  twice-broken  and 
defeated  anny  of  Portugal  behind  the  El»o;  then  neither 
the  conscript  reinforcements  nor  the  junction  of  Oaffiirelli's 
troops  would  have  enabled  Clausel  to  reappear  in  the  fidd 
before  Burgos  would  have  &llen.  But  that  fortress  would 
probably  have  yielded  at  once,  and  the  English  general  might 
have  returned  to  the  Tagus,  perhaps  in  time  to  meet  Soult 
as  he  issued  forth  from  the  mountains  in  his  march  from 
Andalusia. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  as  Burgos  did  not  yield  it  would 
not  have  yielded  under  any  circumstances  without  a  vigorous 
defence.  This  is  not  so  certain,  the  effect  of  a  defeat  would 
have  been  very  different  from  the  effect  of  sudi  a  splendid 
operation  as  Clausel's  retreat;  and  the  prolonged  defence  of 
the  castle  was  due  to  some  errors  of  detail  in  the  attack  as 
well  as  to  want  of  sufficient  artillery  means.  In  respect  of 
the  great  features  of  the  campaign,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Wellington's  judgment  on  the  spot  and  with  a  full  know- 
ledge both  of  his  own  and  his  adversaries*  situation,  is  of 
more  weight  than  Jomini's,  however  able  and  acute,  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  difficulties. 

In  the  details  of  the  siege  there  was  something  of  error 
exceedingly  strange.  It  is  said  sir  Howard  Douglas  on  bong 
consulted,  objected  to  the  proceeding  by  gallery  and  mine 
against  an  outward  a  middle  and  an  inward  line  of  defence^ 
as  likely  to  involve  a  succession  of  tedious  and  difficult 
oiterprises,  which  even  if  successful  would  still  leave  the 
White  Church  and  the  upper  castle  to  be  carried; — ^that  tins 
casUe,  beddes  other  artillery  armament,  was  surmounted  by  a 
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powerfal  battery  of  heavy  guns,  bearing  directly  upon  the 
Uce  of  the  horn-work  of  San  Michael,  the  only  point  from 
which  it  could  be  breached;  and  until  it  was  breached  the 
governor,  a  gallant  man,  would  certainly  not  surrender.  It 
could  not  however  be  breached  without  a  larger  battering- 
train  than  the  allies  possessed,  and  would  not  as  he  supposed 
be  effected  by  mines;  wherefore  proposing  to  take  the  gwaa 
from  two  frigates  then  lying  at  Santander  he  proffered  to 
bring  them  up  in  time.  In  this  reasoning  Wellington  partly 
acquiesced,  but  he  expected  success  frt>m  the  scarcity  of  water 
in  the  castle,  and  the  fiadlity  of  burning  the  provision  maga- 
zines; nor  was  he  without  hope  frt>m  his  fortune.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  siege  he  too  late  got  the  guns  from  Santander; 
but  while  Douglas  counselled  him  on  the  spot,  sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  then  in  Madrid,  assured  the  author  of  this  history 
that  he  also,  foreseeing  the  artillery  means  were  too  scanty, 
had  proposed  to  send  by  the  Somosierra  twelve  fine  Eussian 
battering-guns  from  the  Betiro,  pledging  himself  to  procure 
by  an  appeal  to  the  officers  in  the  capital,  animals  sufficient 
to  transport  them  and  their  ammunition  to  Burgos  in  a  few 
days.     The  offer  was  not  accepted. 

Something  also  may  be  objected  to  the  field  operations; 
for  it  is  the  rule,  although  not  an  absolute  one,  that  the 
enemy's  active  army  should  first  be  beaten  or  driven  beyond 
some  strong  line,  such  as  a  river  or  chain  of  mountains, 
before  a  siege  is  commenced.  Now  if  Wellington  had 
Q^^^  masked  the  castle  after  the  horn-work  was  carried 

SooluuD,  on  the  19th,  and  had  then  followed  Clausel,  the 

French  generab  admitted  they  would  have  gone 
over  the  Ebro,  perhaps  even  to  Fampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian. 
Then  all  the  minor  depots  must  have  been  broken  up,  and 
the  re-organization  of  the  army  of  Portugal  retarded  at  least  a 
month,  during  which  the  guns  from  Santander  would  have 
arrived  and  the  castle  of  Buigos  have  fallen.  In  Souham's 
secret  despatches,  it  is  said,  of  course  on  the  authority  of 
spies,  that  Castafios  urged  an  advance  beyond  Burgos  instead 
of  a  siege;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  because  to  advance  con- 
tinually and  surround  an  enemy  constituted  with  Spanish 
generals  the  whole  art  of  war.      Howbeit  on  this  occasion 
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the  advice  if  giyen  was  not  unreasonable;  and  it  needed 
scarcely  even  to  delay  the  siege  while  the  ooyering  army 
advanced,  because  one  division  of  infieuitry  might  have  come 
up  from  Madrid;  still  leaving  two  of  the  finest  in  the  army 
and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  at  that  capital,  which  was  sufficient^ 
because  Hill  was  coming  to  Toledo,  Ballesteros'  disobedience 
was  unknown,  and  the  king  in  no  condition  to  advance  before 
Sottlt  arrived 

A  last  error  was  stopping  too  long  on  the  Tormes  in  hopes 
of  fighting  in  the  position  of  the  Ajrapiles.  It  was  a  stirring 
thought  indeed  for  a  great  mind,  and  the  error  was  brilliantly 
redeemed;  but  the  remedy  does  not  efihce  the  original  fitult; 
and  this  subject  leads  to  a  consideration  of  some  speculative 
interest,  namely,  why  Wellington,  desirous  as  he  was  to  keep 
the  line  of  the  Tormes,  and  knowing  with  what  difficulty  the 
French  fed  their  large  army,  did  not  order  everything  in  his 
rear  to  take  refuge  in  Bodrigo  and  Almeida  and  entrench 
himself  on  St  Christoval  and  in  Salamanca.  Thus  posted 
and  having  a  bridge-head  on  the  left  bank  by  which  to  operate 
on  either  side,  he  might  have  waited  until  famine  compelled 
the  enemy  to  separate,  which  would  have  been  in  a  very  few 
days :  perhaps  the  answer  would  be  that  the  Spaniards  had 
left  Eodrigo  in  a  defenceless  state. 

Turning  now  to  the  French  side  they  also  will  be  found  in 
error. 

Souham's  pursuit  after  the  cavalry  combat  at  Tenta  de 
Pozo  was  feeble.  Wellington,  speaking  of  his  own  army, 
said,  '  no  troops  were  ever  less  pressed  by  an  enemy.'  The 
king's  orders  were  however  positive  not  to  fight,  and  as  the 
English  general  continually  offered  Souham  battle  in  strong 
positions  the  man  had  no  power  to  do  mischief.  Soult*8 
too  cautious  pursuit  of  Hill  had  other  motives.  He  was  not 
desirous  of  a  battle,  and  until  the  Guadarama  was  passed 
Hill  had  the  larger  force,  for  then  only  was  the  whole  French 
army  united.  Soult  wished  to  march  in  one  great  mass 
through  La  Mancha,  leaving  only  a  small  corps  or  a  detach« 
meat  of  Suchet's  army  on  the  Cuenca  road;  but  the  king 
united  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  his  own  guards 
and  seven  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  the  south  on  the 
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Caenca  line,  and  there  weie  no  good  croee  commnnicetions 
except  by  Terancon.  Sonlt  therefore  advanced  towards  the 
Tagos  with  only  tbirtj-fiTe  thousand  men,  and  from  oommis- 
saiiat  difficaltieB  and  other  obstades  was  compelled  to  ntiOTe 
by  saooessiTe  diviaionsy  at  oonaderaUe  distances;  when  bis 
advanced  guard  was  at  Yaldemoro  his  rear-guard  was  two 
mardiea  distant.  Bill  might  then  hawe  tamed  and  driTOi 
him  over  the  Tagus;  4)r,  after  leaving  a  small  corps  on  the 
upper  Tagus  to  mtch  the  king^  baye  passed  that  river  at 
Toledo,  and  without  abandoning  his  line  by  the  TaUey  of  the 
Tsgus  have  attadced  Sonlt  while  on  the  mardi  towards 
OcaiSa:  the  latter,  in  despite  of  his  numerous  cavalry  must 
then  have  fSedlen  badL  to  concentrate  bis  forces;,  and  this  would 
have  deranged  the  whole  campaign. 

Boult  tKitilHng  BallesteroB  was  with  HiU,  natnraUy  foared  to 
press  bis  adversary  under  sudi  a  vidous  disposition  of  the 
Frmdi  army;  ndther  could  that  disposition  be  dianged 
during  the  operation,  because  of  the  want  of  good  cross  roads, 
and  because  Soubam  had  been  tdd  that  the  king  would  meet 
bim  on  the  side  of  Guadalaxara.  In  fine  Soult  had  learned 
to  respect  his  adversaries,  and  with  the  prudence  of  a  man 
whose  mental  grasp  embraced  all  the  madunery  of  the  war, 
he  avoided  a  doubtful  battle  when  a  defeat  would  from  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  Frendi  affiurs  have  lost  the  whole 
Peninsula.  The  allies  had  Portugal  to  fall  back  upon,  the 
Frendi  armies  must  have  gone  behind  the  Ebro. 

These  seem  to  be  the  leading  points  of  interest  in  this  cam- 
paigpi,  but  it  will  not  be  uninteresdng  to  mark  the  dose 
affinities  between  Wellington's  retreat  and  that  of  sir  J(^ 
Moore.  This  last-named  general  marched  to  the  north  of 
^Mun  with  the  political  object  of  saving  Andalusia  by  drawing 
on  himself  the  Frendi  power ;  having  beforehand  declared  that 
he  expected  to  be  overwhelmed.  Wellington  moved  into  the 
same  country  to  deliver  Andalusia  and  thus  drew  on  himsdf 
the  whole  power  of  the  enemy;  like  Moore  dedaring  also 
beforehand  that  the  political  object  being  gained  his  own 
military  position  would  be  endangered.  Both  succeeded,  and 
both  were,  as  they  had  foretold,  overwhelmed  by  superior 
forces.    Moore  was  to  have  been  aided  by  Bomana*s  j^ianisb 
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amj  and  he  foimd  it  a  burthen;  WeUington  was  impeded, 
not  asBisted  by  the  Galliciaiis,  and  both  generals  were  witiiout 
monej. 

Moore  hsving  approadied  Soidt  and  menaced  Burgos  was 
foreed  to  lelreat,  becoose  Napoleon  moved  from  Madrid  on 
his  right  flank  and  towaids  his  rear.  Wellingt<Hi  having 
actuail J  besieged  Burgos  was  oompelled  to  raise  the  siege  and 
retire,  lest  the  king,  ooming  through 'Madrid,  should  pass  his 
ri^t  flank  and  get  into  his  rear,  Moore  was  malj  followed 
bj  Sonlt  to  the  Esla,  Wellington  was  only  followed  by 
Sonham  to  the  Duero.  The  first  general  looked  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Gallicia  for  positions  wludi  he  could  maintain;  but 
the  apathy  of  the  ^lanish  people  in  the  south  permitted 
Napoleon  to  bring  up  an  overwhelming  force  so  rapidly 
that  this  plan  could  not  be  sustuned.  WeDingt<»i  had  the 
same  notion  with  respect  to  the  Duero,  and  the  defection  of 
Ballesteros  enabled  the  king  to  Mng  up  such  a  powo-  that 
fiirther  retreat  became  necessary. 

Moore's  soldiers  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation 
e?inced  want  of  discipline  they  committed  great  excesses  at 
Vaideras  and  disgraced  themselves  by  their  inebriety  at  Bem- 
bibre  and  Villa  Franca.  In  like  manner  WeUington^s  sc^diers 
broke  the  bonds  of  discipline^  disgraced  themselves  by  drunk* 
omess  at  Torquenuida  and  on  the  retreat  from  the  Puente 
Larga  to  Madrid,  and  committed  excesses  everywhere.  Moore 
stopped  behind  the  Esla  to  check  the  enemy,  restore  order, 
and  enable  his  commissariat  to  remove  the  stores;  Wellington 
stopped  behind  the  Carrion  for  exactly  the  same  purposes. 
The  one  general  was  immediately  turned  on  his  left  because 
the  bridge  of  Mandlla  was  abandoned  unbroken  to  Franceschi; 
the  other  general  was  also  turned  on  his  left  because  the 
bridge  of  Palencia  was  abandoned  unbroken  to  Foy.  Moore's 
retreat  was  little  short  of  three  hundred  miles;  Wellington's 
was  nearly  as  long,  and  both  were  in  the  winter  season.  The 
first  halted  at  Benevente,  at  Villa  Franca,  and  at  Lugo;  the 
last  halted  at  Duenas,  at  Cabe9on,  T(H:desiUa8,  and  Salamanca, 
The  principal  loss  sustained  by  the  one  was  in  the  last 
marches  between  Lugo  and  (Toruna;  so  also  the  principal  loss 
sustained  by  the  o&er  was  in  the  last  marches  between  the 
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Tonnes  and  the  Agueda.  Some  of  Moore's  generals  mur- 
mured against  his  proeeedingSy  some  of  Wellington's  generab, 
as  we  hare  seen,  went  further :  the  first  were  checked  by  a 
reprimand,  the  second  were  humbled  by  a  sarcasm.  Finally 
both  generals  reproached  their  annies  with  want  of  discipline, 
both  attributed  it  to  the  n^ligence  of  the  officers  generally, 
and  in  both  cases  the  justice  of  the  reproaches  was  proved  by 
the  exceptions.  The  reAerve  and  the  foot-guards  in  Moore's 
campaign,  the  light  division  and  the  foot-guards  in  Welling- 
ton's, gave  signal  proof  that  it  was  negligence  of  discipline, 
not  hardships,  though  the  latter  were  serere  in  both  armies, 
that  caused  the  losses.  Not  that  it  can  be  said,  only  those 
regiments  preserved  order;  many  others  were  eminently  well 
conducted,  but  those  were  the  troops  named  as  exceptions  at 
the  time,  and  two  regiments  of  the  light  division  had  been  of 
Moore's  reserve. 

Such  were  the  resemblances  of  these  two  retreats.  The 
differences  were,  that  Moore  had  only  twenty-three  thousand 
men  in  the  first  part  of  his  retreat,  and  nineteen  thousand  in 
the  latter  part,  having  detadied  four  thousand  to  Vigo.  Wel- 
lington had  thirty-three  thousand  in  the  first  part  of  his 
retreat,  sixty-eight  thousand  in  the  latter  part.  Moore's  araay 
were  all  of  one  nation  and  young  soldiers,  Wellington's  were 
of  different  nations  but  veterans.  The  first  marched  through 
mountains,  where  the  weather  was  infinitely  more  inclement 
than  in  the  plains  over  which  the  second  moved;  and  until 
he  reached  the  Esla  Moore's  flank  was  quite  exposed,  whereas 
Wellington's  flank  was  covered  by  Hill's  army  until  he  gained 
the  Tormes.  Wellington  with  veteran  troops  was  opposed  to 
Souham,  to  Soult,  to  the  king,  and  to  Jourdan,  men  not 
agreeing  in  their  views;  and  their  whole  army  when,  united 
did  not  exceed  the  allies  by  more  than  twenty  thousand  men. 
Moore  with  young  soldiers  was  at  first  opposed  to  four  times, 
and  latterly  to  three  times  his  own  numbers ;  for  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  French  army  assembled  at  Astorga  was  above 
eighty  thousand,  including  ten  thousand  cavalry;  which  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  number  assembled  against  Wellington 
on  the  Tormes ;  but  Moore  had  little  more  tiian  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  oppose  to  this  overwhelming  mass  and  Wellington 
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had  nearlj  seventy  thousand.  The  partidas,  abounding  at 
the  time  of  Wellington's  retreat^  were  unknown  in  the  time  of 
Moore;  and  this  general  was  confronted  by  Napoleon,  who, 
despotic  in  command,  was  also  unrivalled  in  skill  in  genius 
and  in  vigour.  Wellington  was  not  pressed  by  the  enemy 
and  he  made  short  marches;  yet  he  lost  more  stragglers  than 
Moore,  who  was  vigorously  pressed,  made  long  marches  and 
could  only  secure  an  embarkation  by  delivering  a  battle  in 
which  he  died  most  honourably.  His  character  was  imme- 
diately vilified.  Wellington  was  relieved  from  his  pursuers 
by  the  operation  of  fiamine,  and  had  therefore  no  occasion  to 
deliver  a  battle;  but  he  also  was  vilified  at  the  time  with 
equal  injustice;  and  if  he  had  then  died  it  would  have  been 
with  equal  malice.  His  subsequent  successes,  his  great  name 
and  power,  have  imposed  silence  upon  his  detractors  or  con- 
verted censure  into  praise,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  mankind, 
especially  of  the  ignorant,  to  cling  to  fortune. 

Moore  attributed  his  difficulties  to  the  apathy  of  the  Spa- 
niards, his  friends  charged  them  on  the  incapacity  of  the 
English  government.  Wellington  attributed  his  ultimate 
failure  to  the  defection  of  Ballesteros;  his  brother,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  charged  it  on  the  previous  contracted  policy 
of  Perceval's  government,  which  had  crippled  the  general's 
means :  and  certainly  Wellington's  reasoning  relative  to  Bal- 
lesteros was  not  quite  sound.  That  general  he  said,  might 
have  forced  Soult  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of  Valencia, 
Eequena  and  Cuenca,  or  leave  a  strong  corps  in  observation, 
and  then  Hill  might  have  detached  men  to  the  north.  He 
even  calculated  upon  Ballesteros  being  able  to  stop  both 
Soult  and  Souham  altogether;  for  as  the  latter's  operations 
were  prescribed  by  the  king  and  dependent  upon  his  proceed- 
ings, Wellington  thought  he  would  have  remained  tranquil 
if  Joseph  had  not  advanced.  This  was  the  error.  Sou- 
ham's  despatches  clearly  show,  that  the  king's 
instructions  checked  instead  of  forwarding  his  w^^s*^* 
movements;  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
delivered  battle  at  the  end  of  four  days  without  regard  to 
Joseph's  orders;  and  so  great  was  his  force  Wellington 
admitted  his  own  inability  to  keep  the  field.     Ballesteros' 
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defection  tbere&ffe  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  all  ibrtlier 
investigation.  But  whatever  fiubues  there  were,  and  liawever 
imposing  the  height  to  which  the  English  general's  reputstioii 
has  since  attained,  this  campaign,  indnding  the  sieges  of 
BodrigOy  Badi^oSy  the  fc^ts  of  Salamanca  and  of  Burgos^  the 
assault  of  Almaraz  and  the  fight  of  Salamanca^  will  proltablj  be 
considered  his  finest  illnstntion  of  the  art  of  war.  Waterloo 
may  be  called  a  more  glorious  exploit  becanae  of  the  greni 
man  who  was  there  vanquished;  Assje  may  be  deemed  a 
more  wonderful  action^  one  indeed  to  be  eompared  with  the 
victory  which  Lucullus  gained  over  Tygranea;  bat  Salamanca 
win  always  be  referred  to  as  the  most  skilled  of  Welliiigtoii's 
battles. 
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No.  I. 

Section  L 
c&tayucr  of  the  English  qoyernmint. 

EXTBjLOT  KBOX  MR.  GAKNING'S  INSTBUCTIOKS  to  KB.  SVUABT  AUD 
HB.  DUFF,  1808. 

To  Mr.  Stuart. 

*  You  aire  to  enter  into  so  political  engageniieiLts.' 

Ilif  James  Ihiff,  Esq. 

'J^y26,  1806. 

'You  will  embark  on  board  his  majesty's  ship,  Statelj^;  on 
board  of  that  ship  are  embarked  to  the  amount  of  one  milhon  of 
Spanish  dollars,  three  fourths  in  dollars  and  one  fourth  in  bars, 
which  sum  is  consLnied  to  your  care,  and  is  destined  by  his  ma- 
jes^  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia  and  the  prorinces 
of  ^ain  connected  with  them. 

*His  majesty  has  no  desire  to  annex  any  conditions  to  the 
pecuniary  assistance  which  he  furnishes  to  Spain.' 

*  Military  stores  to  a  considerable  amount  are  now  actnally 
shipping  for  Cadiz,  and  the  articles  required  for  the  clothing  of 
the  A^dalusian  army  will  foUow.' 

*  It  was  only  by  a  direct  but  secret  understanding  with  the 
government  of  Spain,  under  the  connivance  of  France,  that  any 
considerable  amount  of  dollars  has  been  collected  in  England.' — 
^Eadi  province  of  Spain  made  its  own  application  with  reference 
to  t^e  mil  amount  of  its  own  immediate  necessities,  and  to  the 
full  measure  of  its  own  intended  exertions,  but  without  takiog 
iato  consideration  that  simitar  necessities  and  similar  exertions 
lead  to  similar  demands  from  other  parts,  and  that  though  each 
separate  demand  might  in  itself  be  reasonably  supposed  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  means  of  Great  Britam,  yet  that  the 
whole  together  occasion  a  call  iorsj^ecie,  such  as  never  before  was 
made  upon  this  country  at  any  penod  of  its  existence.' 

'  In  die  course  of  the  present  year  it  is  publicly  notorious 
that  a  subsidy  is  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  Sweden  of  one  million 
two  hunted  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  of  which,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  must  be  remitted  in  specie,  amounting  to  at  least  seven 
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million  dollars.  One  miUion  of  dollars  has  already  been  sent  to 
Gihon,  another  to  Corona  in  part  of  the  respective  demands  of 
the  principality  of  Asturias  and  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  and  the 
remainder  of  these  demands  as  already  brought  forward  would 
require  not  less  than  eight  million  dollars  more  to  satisfy  them.'- — 
'  An  application  from  Portugal  has  also  been  received  for  an  aid, 
which  will  amount  to  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  one  million,  as  has  been  stated,  goes  in  the  ship  with  you 
to  Cadiz,  and  the  remainder  of  the  AndfQusian  demand  would  re- 
quire between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars  more.  Sere, 
uierefore,  there  are  not  less  than  three  and  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, of  which  near  sixteen  millions  for  Spain  and  Portugal  re- 
quired to  be  suddenly  drawn  firom  the  British  treasury.' 

*  In  addition  to  this  drain  it  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the 
British  armies  are  at  the  same  moment  sent  forth  in  aid  of  the 
same  cause,  and  that  every  article  of  expense  to  be  incurred  by 
them  on  foreign  service  m  whatever  coimtry  they  may  be  em- 
ployed, must  be  defrayed  by  remittances  in  silver.**- — *  You  wiU 
be  particularly  careful  in  entering  upon  the  explanation  with  the 
junta  in  Seville,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  a  desire  to  overrate 
the  merit  and  value  of  the  exertions  now  making  by  Ghreat 
Britain  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  nation,  or  to  lay  the  ground  for 
restraining  or  limiting  those  exertions  within  any  other  bounds 
than  those  which  are  prescribed  by  the  limits  of  the  actual  means 
of  the  country.* 

Mr,  Canning  to  Mr.  Stuart, 

'July  27,  1808, 

*  Already  the  deputy  from  Coruna  has  added  to  his  original 
demand  for  two  millions  of  dollars,  a  ftirther  demand  for  three 
millions  on  learning  from  the  Asturian  deputies  that  the  demand 
from  Asturias  had  amoimted  to  five  miUions  in  the  first  instance. 
Both  profess  in  conversation  to  include  a  provision  for  the  in- 
terests of  Leon  and  of  Old  Castille  in  the  demand.  But  this  has 
not  prevented  a  direct  application  from  Leon.* 

'  it  is  besides  of  no  small  disadvantage  that  the  deputies  from 
the  Asturias  and  GaUicia  having  left  Spain  at  so  early  a  period 
are  really  not  competent  to  furnish  information  or  advice  upon  the 
more  advanced  state  of  things  in  that  coimtry.* — *  I  have  already 


*  Note  by  Editor. — Nevertheless  sir  John  Moore  had  only  £25,000  in 
Ills  military  chest,  aad  sir  David  Baird  only  £8000^  which  were  given 
him  by  sir  John  Moore. 

Admiral  De  Cowrcy  to  Mr.  StvMrf,  October  21,  1808. 
'  Mr.  Frere  will  have  told  you  that  the  Semiramis  has  brought  a  million 
of  dollars  in  order  to  lie  at  his  disposal,  besides  £50,000  in  dollars,  which 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  army  of  the  marquis  of  Romana.' — 'In  the 
meantime  the  British  troops  remain  in  their  transports  at  Corufia,  un- 
certiun  whether  they  shall  be  invited  to  the  war,  and  without  a  shilling 
to  defray  their  expenses." 
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stated  to  you  that  in  applications  for  succours,  there  is  an  under- 
ground appearance  of  rivalry,  which  with  every  disposition  to  do 
everything  that  can  be  done  for  Spain,  imposes  a  necessity  of 
perpetual  caution  with  respect  to  the  particniar  demands  of  each 
province.  The  Asturians  having  been  rebuked  by  their  consti- 
tuents for  not  having  applied  for  pecuniaiy  aid  as  quickly  as  the 
Gallicians  are  bent  upon  repairing  this  taxilt,  and  the  (rallician 
having  been  commended  for  promptitude,  is  ambitious  of  ac- 
quiring new  credit  by  increasmg  the  amount  of  his  demand. 
Whatever  the  ulterior  demands  these  several  provinces  have  to 
make,  will  be  made  with  infinitely  more  effect  through  you  and 
Mr.  Hunter  respectively,  as  they  will  then  come  accompanied 
with  some  detailed  and  mtelligible  exposition  of  the  grounds  and 
objects  of  each  particular  application.' 

Mr,  Siuarfs  despatches  to  Mr,  Canning. 

*  Coruna,  July  22,  1808. 

'Accounts  of  advantages  in  the  quarters,  which  from  the 
present  state  of  things  can  have  little  or  no  communication  with 
this  place,  appear  to  oe  numerous  in  proportion  as  the  north  of 
Spain  is  barren  of  events  agreeable  to  the  existing  government; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  consider  unauthenticated  reports  of  success 
in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  to  be  a  mode  of 
concealing  or  palliating  disasters  in  Leon,  Castille,  and  the 
Montana.* 

*J"%24,1808. 

'  One  thousand  men,  under  De  Ponte,  is  the  utmost  force  the 
Asturias  have  yet  organized  or  sent  into  the  field,  and  the  con- 
tingents of  Leon  are  very  trifling.* 

*  Thirty  thousand  men,  of  which  twenty  thousand  are  regular 
troops  under  Blake,  were  united  to  ten  thousand  Castillian 
recruits  under  Cuesta.  They  went  to  Eio  Seco  to  march  against 
Burgos,  and  cut  off  Bessi^res*  retreat  to  France,  but  they  lost 
seven  thousand  men  at  Bio  Seco.* 

'  The  Estremadura  army  under  Gallegos  is  at  Almaraz,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand 
cavaby,  but  the  battle  of  Bio  Seco  has  cut  the  communication 
which  had  been  before  kept  up  to  Andalusia.* 

Abstract  of  information  sent  to  Mr.  Canning  hy  Mr,  Stuart, 

''July  26,  1808. 

'The  29th  of  May  the  inhabitants  of  Coruna  appointed  a 
provisional  junta  of  forty  members  taken  from  the  notables  of  the 
place,  and  this  junta  despatched  circulars  to  the  seven  provinces 
of  St.  Jago,  Betancos,  Coruna,  Mondonedo,  Orense,  Lugo,^  and 
Tuy,  desiring  that  aeputies  from  each  should  come  to  Coruna  to 
form  a  junta  for  GalHcia  entire.  Seven  persons  came  and  imme- 
diately seized  the  government  and  dissolved  the  local  junta;  the 
troops  marched  to  the  frontier,  deputies  went  to  England,  and  all 
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seemed  to  proceed  well  mitil  contribniions  were  demanded.  Tfam 
the  proyinces  demurred,  saying,  their  deputieB  were  empowered 
only  to  signify  their  approbation  of  what  nad  passed,  but  not  to 
seize  the  goyemment,  and  St.  Jago  insisted  upon  sending  more 
depaties,  and  having  additional  votes  as  being  of  more  conse- 
qnenoe.  It  was  ti^n  arranged  tirnt  two  deputies  from  each 
province  should  be  sent  to  Comna  with  more  power.  The 
archbishop  and  a  Mr.  Freire  came  from  St.  Jago,  and  others 
were  arriving  when  the  first  deputation  resolved  not  to  submit, 
and  declared  the  second  to  be  an  ordinary  junta,  chosen  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  raising  money,  and  subordinate  to  themselveB. 
Hie  archbishop  and  the  bishop  oi  Orense  refused  to  act  in  such  a 
capacity;  but  a  letter  from  the  latter  painting  the  true  state  of 
thmp  bein?  intercepted,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
citadel.  A  body  of  troops  was  sent  to  St.  Jago,  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether  to  seize  the  archlnshop  or  to  awe  the  people;  but 
Mr.  Stuart  was  secretly  assured  it  was  for  the  former  purpose. 
The  archbishop  thought  so  also  and  came  immediately  to 
Goruna.  This  transaction  was  studiously  concealed  from  the 
English  ^ivoy,  but  he  penetrated  the  secret.  The  people  were 
discontented  at  this  usurpalion  of  the  jimta  of  seven,  but  tide 
lavish  succours  sent  to  them  by  Mr.  Canning  and  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Stuart  induced  them  to  sulmnt,  as  thinking  the  junta  were 
supported  by  EnjB^land. 

'lliis  junta  of  seven  adopted  no  measures  in  common  with 
any  neighbouring  province,  but  willingly  entered  into  close  aJJi- 
ance  with  the  insurgents  of  Portugal  as  one  independent  state 
witii  another;  and  uiey  withheld  any  share  of  the  English  sup- 
plies for  the  armies  of  Asturias  and  Leon. 

'  The  archbishop  was  an  intriguing  dangerous  man,  and 
secretly  wrote  to  Blake  to  march  wim  die  army  against  the  jimta, 
his  letter  bein^  intercepted  six  voted  to  arrest  him«  but  the 
seventh,  with  me  assistance  of  Mr.  Stuart,  persuaded  them  to 
avoid  so  violent  a  measure,  as  tending  towards  a  civil  oonmioti<»L 
Tumults,  however,  did  take  place,  and  the  English  nsval  officen 
were  requested  and  consented  to  quell  a  riot,  and  it  proved  tiiat 
they  had  more  influence  over  the  people  than  the  junta. 

*  111  August  the  archbishop  was  commanded  to  leave  Coruna» 
he  obeyed,  and  the  bishop  or  Orense  was  after  some  resistance 
made  a  member  of  the  junta.* 

Mr.  SttbCMrt  to  Mr,  Canning. 

*  August  7. 
'There  is  no  common  plan  and  consequently  no  concert  in 
their  proeeedingB.  No  province  shares  the  succours  granted  by 
Ckreat  Britain  with  its  neighbour,  although  that  advantage  may 
not  be  useful  to  themselves.  No  gun-boats  have  been  sent  from 
Ferrol  to  protect  St.  Andero  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  and  the 
Asturians  nave  in  vain  asked  for  artillery  from  the  d^p6ts  of 
Gallicia. 

*  l^e  stores  landed  at  Gihon  and  not  used  by  the  AsturkoiB* 
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hare  remained  in  that  port  and  in  Oviedo,  although  tiiey  would 
hare  affoided  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  army  of  Blake. 

*  The  money  brought  by  the  Pluto  for  tiiat  prorinoe  of  Leon, 
which  has  not  raised  a  man  and  was  till  this  moment  in  the 
hands  of  the  Erench«  remains  unemployed  in  the  port  where  it 
was  landed.  Estremadnra  is  said  to  nare  nine  thousand  cavalry, 
which  are  of  little  service  since  the  French  quitted  that  province. 
Yet  they  have  not  sent  a  man  to  Blake,  who  cannot  prudently 
slar  from  his  present  position  without  cavalry.  General  Cuesta 
also  has  deprived  him  of  six  hundred  horse  ana  his  flying  artillery, 
with  which  he  has  actually  quitted  Salamanca  on  his  way  to  jom 
the  Estremadnra  army.' 

I£r»  Siuari  to  Mr,  Camfning. 
[Abstract] 

'  The  duke  of  Inlaatado  reached  Blake's  quarten  after  es- 
caping from  France.  Blake  gave  him  his  confidence,  and  sent 
him  to  Madrid  to  form  a  council  of  war,  and  to  persuade  Cuesta 
to  send  two  thousand  cavalry  to  the  anny  of  Gralncia.  The  junta 
did  not  approve  of  this;  they  suspected  Tnfantado  as  a  double 
dealer  ana  m  the  Fr^ich  interest. 

'  After  Baylen,  the  juntas  of  Seville  and  Murda  wished  to 
establiah  a  despotism  cUffenn^  in  nothing  from  that  of  Charles 
m.  and  Charles  IV.,  save  that  Florida  Blanca  was  to  be  the 
head  of  a  regency.  But  in  the  north  they  were  all  for  liberty 
and  put  forward  uie  British  constitution  as  a  modeL  The  army 
spoke  of  Infantado  as  regent,  but  the  civilians  disliked  him.  AU 
tue  English  guns  sent  out  for  G^allicia  went  by  mistake  to  the 
Asturias,  the  succours  were  absurdly  distributed  and  everjrtfaing 
was  in  confusion.' 

Ditto  to  Ditto, 

*  CoruiUh  Anguti  9. 
'  I  am  placed  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  kingdom  where  I 
cannot  possibly  obtain  any  sort  of  information  respecting  other 
provinces,  ana  my  presence  has  very  materially  contributed  to 
cherish  the  project  of  separation  frcon  the  rest  of  the  peninsula 
in  ilie  nunds  of  the  Galliaans. 

*  Besides  the  constant  communication  of  the  navy  with  the 
junta,  a  military  mission  is  placed  here,  consisting  of  several  per- 
sons who  communicate  regularly  with  the  government  and  the 
admiralfy,  and  whose  corresponaence  with  England  being  a  mere 
duplimte  of  my  own  renders  the  one  or  the  other  perfectiy 
useless. 

*  The  packet,  instead  of  coming  weekly,  only  arrived  every 
fortnight,  being  sent  to  Gihon  to  cany  home  Mr.Munter's  letters, 
who  I  understand  has  no  order  to  report  to  me  I 

*  The  admiral  having  no  official  notice  of  my  situation  here 
on  the  part  of  government^  cannot  be  expected  to  detadh  vessiA 
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for  the  pmpoBe  of  Mnding  my  despatehefl,  at  a  time  when  lie  is 
ooeapiea  in  sendisff  his  own  acoonntB  of  the  erents  taking  place 
in  Spain  to  the  A&iraliy.' 

Sicnoir  n.*-LoBD  Wxllbslbt's  Instbuotioks  to 
Mb.  Stuabt. 

[Extracts.] 

'  Jfmua/ry  5,  1810. 

'  In  return  for  these  liberal  supplies,  his  majesty  is  entitled  to 
claim  fiK>m  the  Portogaese  goyemment  every  assistance  which 
can  be  afforded  to  the  British  commander  and  troops,  a  faithful 
and  judicious  application  of  the  funds  granted  for  tne  support  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Portuguese  force,  which  must  otnerwise 
be  supplied  from  the  ezdusiye  resources  of  Portugal.' 

'  I  am  commanded  to  signify  to  you  the  expectation  that  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  his  majesty's  government  for  the  aid  of 
Portugal,  and  the  consequent  pressure  upon  British  reaonroes, 
will  be  met  by  corresponding  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  regency, 
and  that  all  local  ana  temporary  prejudices  will  be  submiUed  to 
the  urgent  necessity  of  placing  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  in 
that  state  which  may  render  them  available  for  its  defence  in  the 
approaching  danger.  You  will  direct  your  immediate  and  vi^- 
lant  attention  to  this  most  important  object,  nor  will  yon  re£nun 
from  offering,  or  even  fr^m  urging  your  advice  on  any  occasion 
which  may  open  the  prospect  of  effecting  any  useful  redaction  in 
the  civil  diarges,  or  augmentation  in  uie  revenues  or  military 
resources  of  the  country.' 

'In  addition  to  these  arrangements,  his  majesty  will  expect 
to  receive  regular  monthly  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
sums  appHcable  to  the  military  charges  of  Portugal,  under  the 
orders  issued  to  lord  Wellington,  as  well  as  accurate  returns  of 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  several  corps  receiving  British 

pay.' *It  is  also  desirable  that  his  majesty  should  be 

acquainted  with  the  state  and  condition  of  that  part  of  the  Por- 
tuguese force  which  is  to  be  maintained  from  the  revenues  of 

Portugal.' *  The   crisis   demands   the   most  unreserved 

confidence  and  communication  between  his  majesty's  ministers 
and  the  local  government  of  the  prince  regent.  No  jealousy  or 
suspicion  shomd  be  harboured  under  such  a  pressure  of  common 
dai^er;  the  great  sacrifices  which  we  have  made  for  the  interests 
of  our  all^  must  not  be  frustrated  by  an^  consideration  inferior 
to  Ihe  main  purpose  of  our  mutual  security,  nor  must  we  now 
bdsitate  to  take  tiie  lead  in  any  measures  necessary  to  enable 
Portugal  to  contribute  a  just  sliare  of  their  own  efforts  and  re- 
sources for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  safety.' 

'  The  governing  power  in  Spain  does  not  derive  its  authority 
from  the  appointment  of  the  sovereign,  the  disposition  of  some 
of  its  leading  members  is  at  least  equivocal,  and  his  conduct  has 
not  satisfied  any  expectations  either  of  the  Spanish  nation  or  of 

the  allies.' '  In  Spain  the  assembly  of  the  Qortes  is  the 

only  remedy  to  which  that  country  can  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
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inyestmg  the  goremment  with  a  re^lar  force,  or  a  national 
spirit,  nor  can  any  hope  be  entertained  of  a  sufficient  exertion 
of  the  military  resources  of  Spain,  until  a  goveming  power  shall 
be  so  framed  as  to  unite  a  due  representation  of  the  crown  with  a 
just  security  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  all  the  estates  of  the 
realm.' 

Section  HI. — Conduct  of  the  English  Goybbnkent. 
Tjord  Wellington  to  Mr,  Stuart, 

*  Vueu,  March  30,  1810. 

'  I  don't  understand  the  arrangements  which  government  hare 
made  of  the  command  of  the  troops  there.  I  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered them  as  part  of  this  army,  and,  from  the  arrangements 
which  I  made  with  the  Spanish  govemment  they  cost  us  nothing 
but  their  pay,  and  all  the  money  procured  at  Cadiz  for  bills  was 
applicable  to  the  service  in  this  country.  Their  instructions  to 
general  Graham  alter  this  entirely,  ana  they  have  even  gone  so 
rar  as  to  desire  him  to  take  measures  to  supply  the  Spaniards 
with  provisions  from  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  I  had  insisted 
that  they  should  feed  our  troops.  The  first  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  will  be,  that  we  shall  have  no  more  money  from 
Cadiz.  I  had  considered  the  troops  at  Cadiz  so  much  part  of  my 
Bicmj  that  I  had  written  to  my  orother  to  desire  to  have  his 
opinion  whether,  if  the  French  withdrew  from  Cadiz  when  they 
should  attack  Portugal,  he  thought  I  might  bring  into  Portugal 
at  least  the  troojps  ^vmich  I  had  sent  there.  But  1  consider  tnis 
now  to  be  out  of  the  question.' 

Greneral  Graham  to  Mr,  Stuart. 

'JtfZa,  Jl%22, 1810. 
'  I  add  this  note  merely  as  a  postscript  to  my  last,  to  tell  you 
that  lord  Liverpool  has  decided  the  doubt,  by  declaring  this  a  part 
of  Lord  Wellington's  army,  but  saying  it  is  the  wish  of  govern- 
ment that  though  I  am  second  in  command  to  him  I  should  be  left 
here  for  the  present.  This  is  odd  enough.  I  mean  that  it  should 
not  have  been  left  to  his  judgment  to  decide  where  I  was  to  be 
employed;  one  would  think  he  could  judge  fully  better  according 
to  circumstances  than  people  in  Englano.' 


No.  XL 

Section  L. 

MARMONT  AND  DORSBNNE'S  OPERATIONS. 

Intercepted  letter  from  Foy  to  Oirard,  translated  from  the 
cipher, 

*  IVtm7fo,  20  AoiU,  1811. 

'  Monsieur  le  eiNisAL, — ^Wellington  bloque  Eodri^o  avec 

quarante  mille  hommes;  son  avant  garde  occupe  la  Sierra  de 
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Fraocia.  On  assure  que  rartillerie  du  train  arriye  de  Porto  pour 
faire  le  si^ge  de  cette  place.  C'est  approTisionn^e  pour  tarois  mois. 
Marmont  ya  se  porter  vers  le  nord  pour  se  r^unir  avec  rarmee 
oonimand^  par  le  e^n^ral  Dorsenne  et  attaquer  rennemi.  Ma 
dirision  partira  le  Tmgt-siz  pour  passer  le  Taf  e  et  suivre  le  moure- 
ment  de  Marmont.  Huit  mille  hommes  de  Tarm^  du  centre 
nous  remplaceront  a  Placentia  et  au  Pont  d'Almaraz. 

^Monsieur  le  mar^chal  due  le  Saguse  me  charge  de  tous 
^crire  que  c'est  a  rous  a  contenir  quatre  mille  Espagnols  qui 
sont  en  ce  moment  r6unis  deyant  Truzillo/  kc,  &c. 

•  Fox.' 

Intercepted  letter  from  general  Wattier  to  the  general  com^ 
manding  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 

[Extract.] 

*  Salamanca,  Septembre  1,  1811. 
'  L'arm^e  Espagnol  de  Galice,  honteusement  chass^  de  ses 
positions  de  la  Baneza  et  de  Puente  de  Orrigo  et  poursuivie  par 
f  avant  garde  au  dela  de  Yilla  Franca»  s'est  retiree  en  grand  hAte 
sur  la  Conine.  Le  g^n^ral-en-chef  apr^  avoir  nettoje  ces 
parages,  vient  id  sous  six  jours  avec  ymgt-cinq  mille  hommes 
de  la  garde,  et  nous  irons  tons  ensemble  voir  s'il  plait  a  ces 
illustres  AngUia  de  nous  attendre,  et  de  nous  permettre  de  rompre 
quelques  lances  avec  euz.  Le  due  de  Saguse  a  qui  j'envoie  de 
Tos  nouveUes  est  autour  de  vous  h  Banos,  Yal  de  Fuentes,  Pla- 
centia, &c.,  et  nous  agirons  de  concert  avec  lui.' 

Intercepted  letter  Jrom  Marmont  to  Girard, 

*  Flacencia,  fembre,  1811. 
'  QtsisLLL, — Je  vous  ai  ^crit  pour  vous  prior  de  faire  passer 
une  lettre  que  j'adressai  au  mar^chal  due  de  Daknatie.  Les 
Anglais  ont  r^um  toutes  leurs  forces  aupr^s  de  Eodrigo,  les  corps 
Espagnols  mdme  qui  ^toient  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Tage  passent 
en  ce  moment  cette  riviere;  vous  n'avez  presque  personne  devant 
Fous.  H  serait  eztrdmement  importantque  pendant  que  la  presque 
totaJit^  de  Fannie  va  se  porter  sur  Iu>dngo  vous  puissiez  faire 
un  mouvement  pour  op^rer  une  diversion  utile  et  rapeller  un 
portion  de  la  force  ennemie  de  votre  c6t^.  J'ignore  queUes  sont 
vos  instructions,  mais  je  ne  doute  pas  que  ce  mouvement  n'entre 
dans  les  intentions  du  due  de  Dalmatie.* 

Iki  marichal  Marmont  au  gMral  de  division  Fay, 

'  Talavera,  Octohre  21,  1811. 
'  Gr^NiBRAL, — Je  rcfois  seulement  dans  ce  moment  votre  lettre 
du  18"^  avec  la  copie  de  celle  du  g^n^ral  d'Aultanne.  Pour 
instruction  e^n^rale  vous  ne  devez  oo^ir  a  aucun  ordre  qid  vous 
serait  donne  au  nom  du  roi  lorsqu'elles  sont  contraires  a  mes 
intentions  particuli^res.  Ne  vous  d^partez  jamais  de  ces  dispo* 
ntions.  L  ann^  du  Portugal  ne  doit  point  servir  aux  escortes, 
ni  ik  la  communication  de  Tarm^  du  midi, — nos  troupes  anient 
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bien  assez  de  courses  a  faire  pour  assurer  la  rentr^  de  nos  appro- 
Tisionnemens.  Le  roi  a  paru  d^sirer  que  je  n'occupe  yomt 
Illescas,  a  cause  de  son  yoisinage  de  Madrid;  i>ar  ce  motif  et 
plus  encore  en  raison  de  I'^loignement  et  du  service  p^nible  des 
troupes,  je  ne  veux  point  Toccu^r.  Mon  intention  ^toit  de  ne 
point  occuper  Aranjuez ;  mais  puisque  les  ministres  du  roi  ont  pris 
la  mesure  inconsider^e  d'ordonner  la  yente  des  magazins,  ne 
perdez  pas  un  seul  instant  pour  envoyer  un  d^tachement  occuper 
Aranjuez,  oii  le  pr^fet  de  Toledo  fera  faire  le  plus  de  biscuit 

riible.  Prenez  la  m^me  mesure  pour  tons  les  points  od  ilya 
magazins. — ^Emparez-yous  en, — et  que  personne  n'y  toucne. 
— -L'empereur  a  indiqu^  la  province  de  Toledo  et  non  la  pr^fiBcture; 
sdnsi  ce  sont  les  r^ssources  de  toute  la  province  ^ui  nous  sont 
affects. — ^Emparez-yous  en,— et  que  le  pr^fet  adnunistre  tons  le 
pajs.  Dites  oien  au  pr^fet  qu'a  quelque  titre  que  ce  soit  aucun 
des  r^ssouroes  en  bl^,  argent  de  que^ue  source  qu'eUes  pr^vien- 
nent  nedoit  ^tre  distraits  pour  Madrid,  et^qu'elles  doivent  toutes 
Hre  conserves  pour  Tarm^e  de  PortugaL  A  la  fin  du  mois  la  divi- 
sion de  dragons  arrivera  dans  les  environs  de  Toledo. — J'esp^re 
qu'elle  ^loi^era  les  guerillas.  Dans  les  cas  ou  ils  resteroient 
dims  le  voismage  on  leur  donnera  la  cbasse.  Yoyez  a  obtenir  du 
pr^fet  de  Toledo  qu'il  fasse  un  effort  extraordinaire  pour  envojer 
a  Talavera  le  bl^  et  I'orge  qui  lui  ont  6t6  demand^s,  attendu  que 
oomme  ici  on  est  oblig^  de  faire  des  exp^tions  en  avant,  nous 
Bommes  dans  un  besoin  tr^s  pressant.  J  e  d^sirerois  rentrer  dans 
la  possession  de  tout  le  bl^  qui  a  ^te  vendu.  On  renverroit  lee 
acneteurs  par  devant  le  gouvemement  Espagnol  pour  ^tre  in- 
demnis^es, — s*il  y  a  possibility  engagez  le  prefet  a  prendre  des 


meeures  conservatoires  en  attendant  que  ie  prenne  un  arr^te  a 
eet  6^d  sur  le  rapport  que  vous  me  ferez.  Je  me  rends  a 
Madrid  ou  je  passerai  deux  jours  dans  Tesp^rance  d'^clairer  le 
Toi  sur  la  condmte  que  ses  v^ritables  int^r^ts  lui  commandent  de 
tenir  envers  I'arm^e  Fran^ aise.  De  la  je  me  rends  a  Tolede.  Je 
n'ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  recommander,  g^n^ral,  d'envojer  h 
Aranjuez  un  officier  sage  et  ferme,  qui  execute  ponctuellement  les 
oidres  qxd  lui  seroient  donnes,  qui  se  fasse  obeir  et  qui  mette  le 
plus  grand  soin  h,  faire  respecter  lliabitation  du  roi.' 

Intercepted  letter  in  cypher  fr<ym  aeneral  Monthrun  to  the 
governor  of  Ciudaa  Itodrigo, 

*  Val  de  Fuentes,  Septemhre,  1811. 
'  Je  re^  le  —  du  courant,  mon  cher  g^n^ral,  yotre  r^ponse  du—- 
k  la  lettre  que  je  vous  ^crivis  le  — ,  et  je  m'empressai  d'en  commu- 
siquer  le  continue  a  S.  E.  le  mar^cnal  due  de  Baguse,  qui  me 
charge  de  me  mettre  en  communication  aveo  vous.  Je  m'en 
aoqmtterai  avec  plaisir  puisque  e'en  est  toujours  un  nouyeau  pour 
moi  de  r^voir  de  vos  nouvelles.  Je  vous  annonce  qu'un  appro- 
Tiaionnement  tr^s  considerable  se  prepare  a  Salamanque  par  les 
SQiiis  da  g^ni^nd-en-clief  Dorsenne,  le  marshal,  sur  lequel  yous 
pourez  compter  aussi  fait  des  preparatifs  pour  vous  enyojer  de» 
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vivre§.  Toub  les  conyois  partiront  sous  bonne  escorte,  et  ne 
mettront  en  marche  d'apr^s  ce  que  je  presume  du  courant  au 
plus  tard.  Dans  tons  les  cas  ne  yous  unpatientez  pas.  Nous 
sommes  pr^ts  a  venir  a  votre  secours  de  toutes  les  mani^res. 
Yous  ne  sauriez  trop  de  votre  c6t^  nous  mettre  au  courant  de  la 
force  de  la  position  et  enfin  vous  ne  pourriez  nous  donner  trop  de 
details  BUT  rarm^e  Anglo-Portugaise. 

•  Je  re^ois  a  Tinstant  le  billet  que  vous  avez  ecrit  bier  au  general 
Boyer,  par  lequel  vous  nous  f aites  connoitre  que  d'apr^s  tous  les 
renseignemens  que  vous  avez  obtenus,  vous  croyez  que  les  sept 
divisions  An^laises  sent  dans  vos  parages.  II  importe  de  s'en 
assurer  positivement  de  connoitre  leur  position,  et,  s'll  est  possible, 
leur  composition.  II  parait  que  vous  n'avez  pas  beaacoup  de 
monde  dans  votre  place  sur  qui  vous  puissiez  compter.  Proposez 
a  rhomme  que  je  vous  envoi  d'aller  reconnoitre  les  Anglais  a 
Gallegos  et  Fuente  Guinaldo,  et  de  r^venir  par  El  Bodon,  et 
vous  me  le  renverriez  ensuite.  Dites  ltd  que  je  le  paierai  bien 
8*il  veut  faire  cette  toum^e,  mais  s'il  s'j  rerase  je  vous  prie  de  ne 
pas  Vj  oontraindre,  &c.  &c,* 

General  Walker  to  lord  Wellington, 

*  Coruna,  September  4,  1811. 

*  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  troops  with  him  (general  Abadia)  in 
and  about  a  league  in  front  of  Astorga,  havmg  their  advanced 
posts  on  the  £ua,  the  whole  not  amounting  to  above  seven 
thousand  men,  independent  of  a  reserve  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
near  Foncebadon  and  Bembibre  or  ontiie  road  from  Lu^o.  The 
force  of  the  enemy  in  his  firont  when  collected  being  esti- 
mated at  about  thirteen  thousand  men.  The  wretched  situation 
of  the  Galhcian  troops,  in  want  almost  of  everything,  one  third 
part  at  least  without  shoes,  and  dependent  on  the  precarious  sub- 
sistence that  can  day  by  day  be  collected,  certainly  does  oredit  to 
their  patience  and  good  incunation.' 

*  In  consequence  of  this  movement,  (Abadia*  s  retreat,)  the 

great  road  by  Manzanal  and  Bembibre  being  left  open  or  nearly  so, 
the  French  pushed  forward  on  it  so  rapidly  that  shortly  after  my 
arrival  here  (Coruiia),  intelligence  was  received  of  their  having  got 

Sossession  of  the  important  pass  of  Villa  Franca,  and  that  the  Gtd- 
cian  troops  thus  cut  off  from  it,  had  been  obliged  to  make  their  re- 
treat by  the  Val  des  Orres.  Without  any  correct  information  of  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  entrance  of  Gallicia  thus  left  entirely 
in  his  hands,  avery  considerable  alarm  was  for  some  time  occasioned 
here,  of  which  I  took  every  advantage  to  urge  upon  the  junta  the 
necessity  of  a  full  compliance  with  the  recommenaation  and  wishes 
of  the  general  to  enable  him  to  put  the  troops  in  such  a  state  of 
equipment  as  might  render  them,  either  for  defence  or  attack, 
in  eyerj  way  disposable  in  his  hands;  and  at  the  same  time  to  put 
Oorunainto  temporary  security,  by  withdrawing  to  it  all  the  guns 
(amounting  to  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred)  of  the  indefensible 
arsenal  of  Ferrol,  which  would  otherwise  become  a  sure  d^p6t  for 
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the  enemy  in  anj  attack  he  might  contemplate  on  this  place,  and 
who  might  not  otherwise  yentnre  to  bring  with  him  heavy  artil- 
lery on  so  distant  an  excursion.' 

SscTioif  n. 

Official  letters  from  the  prince  ofNeufcKatel  to  marshal  Marmoniy 
extradited  from  the  duke  ofMovigo*s  Memoirs, 

*  Paris,  le  21  Novemftre,  1811. 

'  L'empereur  me  charge  de  yous  faire  oonnaitre,  monsieur  le 
mar^chal,  que  robjet  le  plus  important  en  ce  moment  est  la 
prise  de  Valence.  L'empereur  ordonne  que  vous  fassiez  partir  un 
corps  de  troupes  qui,  reuni  aux  forces  que  le  roi  d^tachera  de 
Farm^e  du  centre,  se  dirige  sur  Valence  pour  appuyer  Fannie  du 
mar^chal  Suchet  jusqu'a  ce  qu*on  soit  maitre  de  cette  place. 

'Faites  ex^cuter  sans  d^lai  cette  disposition  de  concert  ayec 
S.  M.  le  roi  d'Espagne,  et  instruisez-moi  de  ce  que  tous  aures 
fait  a  cet  %ard.  Nous  sommes  instruits  que  les  Anglais  ont 
vingt  mille  malades,  et  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  vingt  mille  hommes  sous 
les  armes,  en  sorte  qu*ils  ne  peuvent  rien  entreprendre ;  Tinten- 
tion  de  Tempereur  est  done  que  douze  mille  hommes,  infanterie, 
cayalerie  et  sapeurs,  marchent  de  suite  sur  Valence,  que  yous  d^- 
tachiez  mdme  trois  a  quatre  mille  hommes  sur  les  derri^res,  et 
que  yous,  monsieur  le  mar^chal,  soyez  en  mesure  de  soutenir  la 
prise  de  Valence.  Cette  place  prise,  le  Portugal  sera  pr^s  de  sa 
chute,  parcequ'alors,  dans  la  bonne  saison,  Tarm^e  de  Portugal 
sera  augment^e  de  yingt-cinq  mille  hommes  derarm<^  dumidi  et 
de  quinze  mille  du  corps  du  g^n^ral  IleiUe,  de  mani^re  k  r^unir 
plus  de  quatre-yingt  mille  hommes.  Dans  cette  situation,  yous 
receyriez  l*ordre  de  yous  port«r  sur  Elvas,  et  de  yous  emparer  de 
tout  I'Alemtejo  dans  le  meme  temps  que  Tarm^e  du  nord  se  por- 
terait  sur  la  Coa  ayec  une  arm^e  de  quarante  miUe  hommes. 
L'^quipage  de  pont  qui  existe  a  Badaioz  seryirait  a  jeter  des  ponts 
sur  le  Tage;  lennemi  serait  hors  a'^tat  de  rien  opposer  a  une 
pareille  force,  qui  ofire  toutes  les  chances  de  succes  sans  pre- 
senter aucun  danger.  C*est  done  Valence  qu'il  faut  prendre.  Le 
6  Noyembre  nous  6tions  maitres  d'un  faubourg ;  il  y  a  lieu 
d'esp^rer  que  la  place  prise  en  D^cembre,  ce  qui  yous  mettrait, 
monsieur  le  due,  a  port^e  de  yous  trouyer  devant  Elyas  dans  le 
courant  de  Janyier.  Enyoyez  moi  yotre  ayis  sur  ceplan d'op^ra- 
tions,  afin  qu'apres  ayoir  recu  Fayis  de  la  prise  de  V  alence,  Fem- 
pereur  puisse  yous  donner  des  ordres  positifs. 

*  Le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Neuch&tel,  major-general.' 

(Sign^)  '  Alexandbe.' 

'Paris,  le  15  FSvrier,  1812. 
'■  Sa  majesty  n'est  past  satisfaite  de  la  direction  que  yous  donnez 
a  la  guerre.  Vous  ayez  la  superiority  sur  Fennemi,  et  au  lieu 
de  prendre  Finitiatiye,  yous  ne  cessez  de  la  re^yoir.  Quand  le 
g^n^ral  Hill  marche  sur  Farmee  du  midi  ayec  qumze  mille  hommes 
c'est  ce  qui  pent  vous  arriyer  de  plus  heureux;  cette  aimde  est 
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Mjuez  forte  et  atiez  bien  orgaau^  poor  ne  rien  eraindre  d'ann^ 
Angli^,  anndt-elle  qnatre  oa  eiaq  divinont  r^anies. 

'  Aujoord'-hui  I'eimemi  suppose  one  Tons  alles  faire  le  Bvbffd 
de  Soorigo;  il  approche  le  g^n^ral  Hill  de  sa  droite  afin  de 
poavoir  le  faire  yenir  <i  loi  a  grandee  marches,  et  yous  livrer 
Dataille  r^uniB,  si  youb  youlez  rejirendre  Sodrigo.  G*est  done  au 
dac  de  Dafanatie  k  tenir  yingt  mille  homines  poor  le  canteznr  et 
Tempdcher  de  faire  ce  monyement,  et  si  g^n^nd  HlU  passe  le 
Tage,  de  se  porter  h  sa  suite,  on  dans  TAlemtejo.  Yous  ayez  le 
double  de  la  lettre  que  rempereur  m'a  ordonne  d'^rire  «a  due 
de  Dalmatie  le  10  de  ce  mois,  en  r^ponse  a  la  demande  qu'U  yous 
ayait  faite  de  porter  des  troupes  dans  le  midi;  c*est  yous,  xnonsiear 
le  marshal,  qui  deyiez  lui  ^crire  pour  lui  demauder  de  porter  un 
mnd  eorpB  de  troupes  yers  la  Guadiana,  pour  maintenir  le  g^n^nd 
Hill  dans  le  midi  et  I'emp^her  de  se  r^unir  a  lord  WeTtLogtoai.  . « 
Ti9*  A  liglAia  oonnaSssent  assez  rhonneurFran^ais  pour  comprendre 
que  oe  racc^  (la  prise  de  Bodrigo)  pent  deyenir  un  afiront  pons 
eux,  et  qu'au  lieu  d'am^liorer  leur  position,  I'occupaticai  de 
C^udad  Sodrigo  les  met  dans  I'obUgation  de  d^fendre  cette  plaee. 
Hs  nous  rendent  maitres  du  choix  du  ehamp  de  bataille,  piuaque 
yous  les  foroez  a  yenir  au  seconrs  de  cette  ^ace  et  a  oombattxe 

dans  une  position  si  loin  de  la  mer Je  ne  puis  que  tgos 

r^p^ter  les  ordres  de  Fempereur.  Prenez  yotre  quartter-geii&ral 
a  Salamanque,  trayaillez  ayee  actiyit^  a  fortifier  cette  ySle,  t^ 
unissez- J  un  nouyel  ^ui]>a^e  du  si^e  pour  seryir  a  arm^  la 
yille,  formez'j  des  approyisionnemens,  faite  faire  tous  les  joiuna 
le  coup  de  fusil  ayec  les  Anglais,  placez  deux  fortes  ayant  gardes 
qui  menacent,  Tune  Eodrigo,  et  I'autre  Almeida;  menaces  lea 
autres  directions  sur  la  frontiere  de  Portugal,  enyoyez  des  jpartila 
qui  rayagent  quelques  yillages,  enfin  employez  tout  ce  qia  peat 
tenir  rennenue  sur  le  qui-yiye.  Faites  reparer  les  routes  de 
Porto  et  d* Almeida.  Tenez  yotre  arm^  yers  Tore,  Benayente. 
La  proyince  d'Ayila  a  mdme  de  bonnes  parties  ou  Ton  trouvendt 
des  resBOurces.  Dans  cette  situation  qui  est  aussi  simple  que 
formidable,  yous  repoeez  yos  trounes,  yous  formez  des  magasixkBy 
et  ayec  de  simples  demonstrations  oien  combines,  qui  metteut  vos 
ayant-postes  a  mdme  de  tirer  joumeUement  des  coupe  de  ^osil 
ayec  Fennemi,  yous  aurez  barre  sur  les  Anglais,  qui  ne  pourront 
yous  obseryer  .  .  .  .  Ce  n'est  done  pas  a  yous,  monsieur  le  due,  a 
yous  diss^miner  en  fayeur  de  Varmee  du  midi.  Lorsq^ue  yous  avea 
^t^  prendre  le  eommandement  de  yotre  arm^e  elleyenait  d'^prouver 
un  ^chec  par  sa  retraite  de  Portugal;  ce  pays  ^tait  rayag^,  lea 
h6pitaux  et  les  magasins  de  I'ennemi  ^taient  a  Lisbonne;  vos 
troupes  ^taient  fatigu^es,  d^gout^espar les  marches  foresee,  sans 
artillerie,  sans  train  d'equipages.  £Eadajoz  ^tait  attaqu^  depuia 
long  temps;  une  bataille  dans  le  midi  n'ayait  pu  faire  lever  le 
si^ge  de  cette  place.  Que  deyiez  yous  faire  alorsF  Yous  portez 
sur  Almeida  pour  menacer  Lisbonne  P  Non,  parceque  voire 
arm^e  n'avait  pas  d'artillerie,  pas  de  train  d'^uipages,  et  qu'elle 
^tait  fatigu^e.  L'ennemi  a  cette  position,  n'aurait  pas  era  & 
cette  menace;  il  aurait  laisse  approcher  jusqu*a  Coimore,  aurait 
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Drifl  Badajoz,  et  enraite  serait  Tenu  snr  yous.  Voob  arez  cUmo 
uut  a  cetto  ^poque  ce  qa*il  faUait  faire;  rooa  arez  mareh^  rapide- 
ment  an  seoours  de  SSulajoz;  rennemi  ayait  barre  inr  youb,  et 
Tart  de  la  guerre  ^tait  de  youb  j  commettre.  La  nhge  a  ^t^  ler^, 
et  rennemi  est  rentr^  en  Portugal;  c'est  oe  qn'il  j  arait  a  faire. 
.  .  .  Dans  ce  moment,  monsieur  le  due,  rotre  position  est  simple 
et  daire,  et  ne  demande  pas  de  combinaisons  d'esprit.  Placez 
Yos  troupes  de  mani^re  qu'en  quatre  marcKes  elles  puissent  se 
r^unir  et  se  grouper  sur  Salamanque;  ayez-y  Totre  quartier- 
g^^nd;  que  tos  ordree,  tos  dispositions  annooent  h  rennemi 
que  le  grosse  ardUerie  arrive  a  Salamanque,  que  yous  t  former 

oes  magasins Si  Wellington  se  dirige  surBadaioz^laissez  le 

aller;  rounissez  aussitdt  voire  arm^e,  et  mareher  droit  sur  Al- 
meida; poussez  des  partis  sur  Co'imbre,  et  soyez  persuade  que 
Wellington  reviendra  bien  yite  sur  vous. 

'  Ecrivez  au  due  de  Dalmatie  et  sollicitez  le  roi  de  lui  ^eriie 
^galement,  pour  qu'il  execute  les  ordres  imp^ratifs  que  je  lui 
donne,  deporter  un  corps  de  vingt  mille  hommes  pour  forcer  le 
g^n^ral  Hill  a  rester  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Tage.  Ne  penses 
done  phis,  monsieur  le  marshal,  h  aller  dans  le  midi  et  miarehez 
droit  sur  le  Portugal,  si  lord  Wellington  fait  la  faute  de  se  porter 

sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Tage Profitez  du  moment  o^  tos 

troupes  se  r^unissent  pour  bien  organiser  et  mettre  de  Tordre 
dans  le  nord.  Qu'on  travaille  jour  et  nuit  a  fortifier  Salamanque, 
qp.*Cfa  J  fasse  yenir  de  grosses  pi^es,  qu'on  fasse  r^quipa^e  de 
si^ge;  enfin  qu*on  forme  des  magasins  de  subsistances.  Vous 
sentirez,  monsieur  le  marshal,  qu  en  suivant  ces  directions  et  en 
mettant  pour  les  ex^cuter  toute  I'actiyit^  conyenable,  yous  tien« 

drez  rennemi  en  ^chec En  reeeyant  Tinitiatiye  au  lieu  de 

la  donner,  en  ne  songeant  qu'iL  I'arm^e  du  midi  qui  n'a  pas  besom 
de  YOUS,  puisqu'elle  est  forte  de  quatre-yingt  mille  hommes  des 
meilleiures  troupes  de  I'Europe,  en  ayant  des  sollicitudes  pour  lea 
pays  qui  ne  sont  pas  sous  Yotre  commandement  et  abandonnant 
les  Asturies  et  les  provinces  qui  yous  regardent,  un  combat  que 
YOUS  ^prouveriez  serait  une  calamity  qui  se  ferait  sentirdans 
toute  rjBSspagne.  Un  ^chec  de  Farmee  du  midi  la  oonduirait  sur 
Madrid  ou  sur  Valence  et  ne  serait  pas  de  m^me  nature. 

'  Je  YOUS  le  r^p^te,  vous  Stes  le  maitre  de  conserver  barre  sur 
lord  Wellington,  en  placant  votre  quartier-g^n^ral  k  Salamanque, 
en  occupant  en  force  cette  position,  et  poussant  de  fortes  recon* 
naissances  sur  les  debouches.  Je  ne  pourrais  que  vous  r^dire  ce 
que  je  vous  ai  d6jh.  expliqu^  ei-dessus.  Si  Badajoz  ^tait  cem^ 
seulement  par  deux  ou  trois  divisions  Anglaises,  le  due  de  Dal- 
matie le  debloquerait;  mais  alors  lord  Wellington,  affaibli,  vous 
mettrait  a  mdme  de  vous  porter  dans  I'int^rieur  du  Portugal,  ce 
qui  secourrait  plus  efficacement  Badajoz  que  toute  autre  opdra* 

tion Je  donne  Tordre  que  tout  ce  qu*il  sera  possible  de 

foumir  vous  soit  foumi  pour  completer  votre  artillerie  et  pour 
armer  Salamanque.  Yingt-quatre  heures  apr^  la  reception  de 
cette  lettre  Tempereur  pense  que  vous  partirez  pour  Salamanque, 
a  moins  d'^v^emens  inattendng;  que  vous  changerez  une  avant- 
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garde  d'ocoapier  lea  debouches  surBodrigo,  et  nne  autre  sur 
Almeida;  qae  yous  aurez  dans  la  main  an  moins  la  valeur  d'une 
division;   que  yotob  ferez  reyenir  la  cayalerie  et  ortillerie  qui 

8ont  a  la  diyision   du  Tage E^unissez    snrtont  votre 

cavalerie,  dont  yons  n'avez  pas  de  trop  et  done  vons  ayez  tant 
de  besoin ' 

Au  Prince  de  NeufchMel, 

raUadolid,  le  23  Fivrier,  1812. 

'  MoNSBiONBUB, — J'lgnore  si  sa  majesty  anra  daigne  accueillir 
d'nne  mani^re  fayorable  &  demande  que  j'aien  Thonneur  d'adresser 
a  yotre  altesse  pour  supplier  I'empereur  de  me  permettre  de  faire 
sous  ses  jeuz  la  campa^e  qui  ya  s'ouvrir;  mais  qu'eUe  que  soit 
sa  decision,  je  regarae  oomme  mon  deyoir  de  lui  faire  oonnaitre, 
au  moment  on  il  semble  prdt  a  s'^loigner,  la  situation  des  choses 
dans  cette  partie  de  I'Espagne. 

'D*apr^s  les  dernier  arrangemens  arrdt^s  par  sa  majeste, 
I'aim^  de  Portugal  n'a  plus  le  moyen  de  remplir  la  tache  qui 
lui  est  impos^e,  et  je  serais  coupable,  si,  en  ce  moment,  je  cachais 
la  verity.  La  frontiere  se  trouye  tr^s  a^aiblie  par  le  depart  des 
troupes  qui  ont  ^t^  rappel^es  par  la  prise  de  Sodrigo,  qui  met 
Tennemi  a  mdme  d'entrer  dans  le  coeur  de  la  Castille  en  com- 
men^ant  un  mouyement  ofiensif ;  ensuite  par  I'immense  ^tendue 
de  pays  que  I'arm^e  est  dans  le  deyoir  d'occuper,  ce  qui  rend 
toujours  son  rassemblement  lent  et  difficile,  tandis  qu'il  y  a  pen  de 
temps  elle  ^tait  toute  r^unie  et  disponible. 

•  Les  sept  divisions  qui  la  composent  s'^leyeront,  lorsqu*elles 
auront  refu  les  regimens  de  marche  annonc^s,  a  quarante-quatre 
miUes  hommes  d'infanterie  environ ;  il  faut  au  moins  cinq  mille 
hommes  pour  occuper  les  points  fortifies  et  les  communicatiouB 
qui  ne  peuyent  dtre  abandonn^s ;  il  faut  a  pen  pr^s  pareille  force 
pour  observer  I'Esla  et  la  oouvrir  contre  I'arm^e  de  Galice,  qui 
evidemment,  dans  le  cas  d'un  mouvement  ofiTensif  des  Ai^lais, 
se  porterait  a  B^navente  et  a  Astorga.  Ainsi,  a  supposer  que 
toute  Farm^e  soit  r^unie  entre  le  Duero  et  la  Tormes,  sa  force 
ne  pent  s'dlever  qu*a  trente-trois  ou  trente-quatre  mille  hommes, 
tandis  que  I'ennemipeut  presenter  aujourd  nui  une  masse  deplus 
de  soixante  mille  hommes,  dont  plus  de  moiti^  Anglais,  oien 
outill^s  et  bien  pourvus  de  toutes  choses:  et  cependant  que  de 
chances  pour  que  les  divisions  du  Tage  se  trouvent  en  arri^re ! 
Qu'elles  n*aient  pu  dtre  ralliees  promptement,  et  soient  separ^es 
de  I'arm^  pendant  les  momens  les  plus  importans  de  la  campagne; 
alors  la  masse  de  nos  forces  r^unies  ne  s'^leverait  pas  a  plus  de 
vingt-dnq  mille  hommes.  Sa  majesty  suppose,  il  est  vrai,  que, 
dans  ce  cas  I'arm^e  du  nord  soutiendrait  celle  de  Portugal  par  deux 
divisions:  maisrempereurpeut-il  dtre  persuade  que,  dans  I'ordre 
de  chose  actuel^  ces  troupes  arriveront  promptement  et  a  temps  P 

'  L*ennemi  pandt  en  offensive :  celui  qui  doit  le  combattre 
prepare  ses  moyens;  celui  qui  doit  agir  hypoth^tiquement  attend 
sans  inquietude,  et  laisse  ^couler  en  pure  perte  un  temps  precieux; 
reunemi  marche  a  moi,  je  r^nnis  mes  troupes  d'une  mani^re 
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meChodiqae  et  precise,  je  sais  a  mi  jour  pr^s  le  moment  oii  le 
plus  grand  nombre  au  moins  sera  en  ligne,  a  quelle  ^poque  leg 
autres  seront  en  liaison  avec  moi,  et,  d'apr^s  cet  ^tat  de  choses, 
je  me  determine  a  agir  on  a  temporiser;  mais  ces  calculs,  je  ne 
puis  le  faire  que  pour  des  troupes  qui  sont  purement  et  simple- 
ment  a  mes  ordres.  Pour  celles  qui  n'j  sont  pas,  que  de  lenteurs ! 
qne  d'incertitudes  et  de  temps  perdu.  J*annonce  la  marche  de 
Tennemi  et  je  demande  des  secours,  on  me  r^pond  par  des  ob- 
seryations;  ma  lettre  n'est  paryenue  que  lentement  parceque  leg 
communications  sont  difficues  dans  ce  pays;  la  r^onse  et  ma 
r^plique  vient  de  mdme,  et  I'ennemi  sera  sur  moi.  Mais  comment 
pourrai-je  mdme  d'avance  faire  des  calculs  raisonnables  sur  le 
mouyemens  de  troupes  dont  je  ne  connais  ni  la  force  niTemplace- 
mentP  Lorsque  je  ne  sais  rien  de  la  situation  du  pays  ni  des 
besoins  de  troupes  qu'on  y  6prouye.  Je  ne  piiis  raisonner  que 
sur  ce  qui  est  a  mes  ordres,  et  puisque  les  troupes  qui  n'y  sont 
pas  me  sont  cependantn^cessaires  pourcombattre,et  sont  compt^es 
eomme  partie  de  la  force  que  je  diois  opposer  a  Tennemi,  je  suis 
en  fausse  position,  et  je  n*ai  les  moyens  de  rien  faire  m^thodique- 
ment  et  avec  connaissance  de  cause. 

*  Si  Ton  consid^re  combien  il  faut  de  pr^voyance  pour  ex^cuter  le 
plus  petit  mouyement  en  Espagne,  on  doit  se  conyainore  de  la 
n^cessit^  qu*il  y  a  de  donner  a'ayance  mille  ordres  pr^paratoires 
sans  lesquels  les  mouyemens  rapides  sont  impossibles.  Ainsi  les 
troupes  du  nord  m*^tant  ^trang^res  habituellement,  et  m'^tant 
cependant  indispensables  pour  combattre,  le  succes  de  toutes  mes 
operations  est  dependant  du  plus  ou  du  moins  de  pr^yoyance  et 
dactiyit^  d*un  autre  chef:  je  ne  puis  done  pas  Stre  responsable 
des  ^^nemens. 

'  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  seulement  consid^rer  TStat  des  choses  pour 
la  d^fensiye  du  nord,  il  faut  la  consid^rer  pour  celle  du  midi. 
Si  lord  Wellington  porte  six  diyisions  sur  la  riye  gauche  de  Tage 
le  due  de  Dalmatie  a  besoin  d'un puissant  secours;  si  dans  ce  cas, 
Tarm^e  du  nord  ne  foumit  pas  de  troupes  pour  r^l^yer  une  partie 
d*arm^  de  Portugal  dans  quelques-uns  des  postes  qu'eUe  doit 
^yacuer  alors  momentanement,  mais  c^u'il  est  important  de  tenir, 
et  pour  la  s^b^t^  du  pays  et  pour  maintenir  la  Galice  et  obseryer 
les  deux  diyisions  ennemies  qui  seraient  sur  TAgueda,  et  qui 
feraient  sans  doute  quelques  demonstrations  ofiensiyes;  si  dis-je 
Tarm^e  du  nord  ne  yient  pas  a  son  aide,  Tarm^e  de  Portugal, 
trop  faible,  ne  pourra  pas  faire  un  d^tachement  d'une  force  con- 
yenable,  et  Badajoz  tombera.  Certes,  il  faut  des  ordres  pour 
obtenir  de  Tarm^e  du  nord  un  mouyement  dans  cette  hypothec, 
et  le  temps  utile  pour  agir;  si  on  s'en  tenait  a  des  propositions  et 
a  des  n^gociations,  ce  temps,  qu'on  ne  pourrait  remplacer,  serait 
perdu  en  yaines  discussions.  Je  suis  autons^  a  croire  ce 
r^ultat. 

'  L'arm^e  de  Portugal  est  en  ce  moment  la  principale  arm^e 
d'Espagne;  c'est  k  elle  a  couyrir  TEspa^ne  centre  les  enterprises 
des  Anglais ;  pour  pouyoir  manoeuyrer,  il  faut  qu'elle  ait  des  points 
d'appui,  des  places,  des  forts,  des  tdtes-de-pont,  etc. 
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'  H  fimt  pour  oela  da  mat^el  d'artillerie,  et  je  n'ai  ni  canoBB  ni 
mtmitions  a  j  appliquer,  taiidis  qne  lea  ^tabliasemena  de  rarm^ 
du  nord  en  sont  tout  remplig;  j'en  demanderai,  onxn'en  promettra, 
mais  en  r^nltat  je  n'obtiendbrai  rien. 

'  Apr^8  avoir  diacut^  la  qaestion  militaire,  je  dirai  nn  mot  de 
radministration.  Le  pays  aonn^  a  Tann^e  de  Portugal  a  des  pro> 
ducts  pr^Bum^s  le  tiers  de  ceux  dee  cinqgouTememens. 

'  L'arm^e  de  Portugal  est  beaucoup  plus  nombreuse  que  Tarm^ 
du  nord;  le  pays  qu'elle  oocupe  est  insoumis;  on  n'arrache  rien 
qu*ayec  la  force,  et  les  troupes  de  rarm^e  du  nord  ont  sembl^ 
prendre  a  tache,  en  r^vacuant,  d'en  enl^yer  toutes  les  ressouroes. 
Les  autres  gouvememens,  malgr^  les  gu^nllas,  sont  encore  dans 
la  soumission,  et  acquittent  les  contributions  sans  qu'il  soitbesoin 
de  contrainte.  D'apr^s  cela  il  y  a  une  immense  aiSSreiLce  dans 
le  sort  de  Tune  et  de  Tautre  et  comme  tout  doit  tendre  au  mdme 
but,  que  partout  ce  sont  les  soldats  de  rempereur  que  tous  les 
efforts  doiTent  avoir  pour  objet  le  succ^s  aes  op^ations,  ne 
serait-il  pas  juste  que  les  ressources  de  tons  ces  pays  fussent 
partag^es  proportionnellement  aux  besoins  de  chacun;  et  com* 
ment  y  parvenir  sans  une  autorit^  unique  P 

*  Je  crois  avoir  demontr^  que,  pour  une  bonne  defensive  du 
nord,  le  g^n^ral  de  Tarm^  de  Poitugal  doit  avoir  toujours  h  see 
ordres  les  troupes  et  le  territoire  de  Tann^e  du  nord,  puisqoe 
ces  troupes  sont  appel^es  a  oonibattre  avec  les  siennes,  et  que 
les  ressources  de  ce  territoire  doivent  Stre  en  partie  consacr^es  a 
les  entretenir. 

*  Je  passe  maintenant  k  ce  qui  regarde  le  midi  de  FEspagne. 
Une  des  t4clies  de  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  est  de  soutenirrarm^du 
midi,  d*avoir  I'oeil  sur  Badajoz  et  de  couvrir  Madrid;  et  pour  cela, 
il  faut  qu'un  corps  assez  nombreux  occupe  la  vallee  du  Tage ; 
mais  ce  corps  ne  pourra  subsister  et  ne  pourra  preparer  des 
ressources  pour  d'autres  troupes  qui  s'y  rendraient  pour  le  sou- 
tenir,  s'il  n'a  pas  un  territoire  productif,  et  ce  territoire,  quel 
autre  peut-il  etre  que  rarrondissement  de  Tarm^e  du  centre  P 
Quelle  ville  pent  omir  des  ressources  et  des  moyens  dans  la  vall^ 
du  Tage  si  ce  n'est  Madrid P  Cependant  aujourd'hui  Tarm^ 
de  Portugal  ne  possede  sur  le  nord  du  Tage,  qu'un  desert  qui 
ne  lui  ome  aucune  esp^ce  de  moyens,  ni  pour  les  hommes  ni 
pour  les  cbevaux,  et  elle  ne  rencontre  de  la  part  des  autoritds 
de  Madrid,  que  baine,  qu'animosit^.  L'armee  du  centre,  am 
n*est  rien,  possede  k  elle  seule  un  territoire  plus  fertile,  ptns 
^tendu  que  celui  qui  est  accord^  pour  toute  Tarm^e  de  Portngal; 
cette  vaU^e  ne  pent  s*ezploiter  faute  de  troupes,  ettout  le  monde 
s'oppose  a  ce  que  nous  en  tirions  des  ressources.  Cependant  n 
les  bords  du  Tage  ^taient  ^vacu^s  par  suite  de  la  disette,  per- 
Sonne  a  Madrid  ne  voudrait  en  appr^cier  la  veritable  raison,  et 
tout  le  monde  accuserait  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  de  d^oouvnr  cette 
ville. 

*  n  existe,  il  faut  le  dire,  une  baine,  une  animosity  envers  les 
Pran^ais,  qu'il  est  impossible  d'exprimer,  dans  le  gouvemement 
Espagnol.     H  existe  un  desordre  k  Madrid  qui  presents  le  spec* 
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tacle  le  plus  r^voltaat.  Si  les  subsistances  employes  en  de 
lausses  conBommations  dans  cette  yille  eussent  ^te  consacrees  a 
former  un  magasiii  de  ressources  pour  rarm^e  de  Portugal,  les 
troupes  qui  sont  sur  le  Tage  seraient  dans  I'abondance  et  pour« 
Yues  pour  lon^-temps;  on  consomme  22  miUe  rations  par  jour 
a  Madrid,  et  u  n'j  a  pas  3000  hommes:  c'est  qu'on  aonne  et 
laisse  prendre  a  tout  le  monde,  exoepte  a  ceux  qui  servent.  Mais 
bien  plus,  je  le  r^p^te,  c'est  un  crime  que  d'aller  prendre  ce  que 
Tarmee  du  centre  ne  pent  elle-mdme  ramasser.  11  est  vrai  qu*il 
parait  assez  consequent  que  ceux  qui,  depuis  deux  ans,  trompent 
le  roi,  habiUent  et  arment  chaque  jour  des  soldats  qui,  au  bout 
de  deux  jours,  vontse  joindre  a  nos  ennemis,  etsemblent  en  y^rit^ 
ayoir  ainsi  consacr^  un  mode  r^gulier  de  recrutement  des  bandes 
que  nous  avons  sur  les  bras,  s*occupent  de  leur  r^serverdes  moyens 
de  subsistances  a  nos  depens. 

'  La  seule  communication  carrossable  entre  le  gauche  et  le  reste 
de  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  est  par  la  province  de  S6^oyie,  et  le 
mouyement  des  troupes  et  des  convois  ne  pent  avoir  lieu  avec 
facility,  parceque,  quoique  ce  pays  soit  excellent  et  plein  de 
ressources,  les  autorites  de  Tarm^e  du  centre  refusent  de  prendre 
aucune  disposition  pour  assurer  leur  subsistances; 

*  Si  Farm^e  de  Portugal  pent  6tre  aflS'anchie  du  devoir  de 
secourir  le  midi,  de  couvnr  Madrid,  elle  pent  se  concentrer  dans 
la  Vieille-Castille,  et  elle  s*en  trouverabien:  alorstoutlui  devient 
facile;  mais  si  elle  doit  au  contraire  remplir  cette  double  tache, 
elle  ne  le  peut  qu'en  occupant  la  vallee  du  Tage,  et  dans  cette 
valine  elle  ne  peut  avoir  les  ressources  n^cessaires  pour  j  vivre, 
pour  J  manoeuvrer,  pour  y  preparer  des  moyens  suffisans  pour 
toutes  les  troupes  qu'il  faudra  y  envoyer,  qu*en  poss^dant  tout 
Farrondissement  de  Tarm^e  du  centre  et  Madrid.  Ce  territoire 
doit  conserver  les  troupes  qui  I'occupent  a  present,  afin  qu'en 
marchant  a  Tennemi,  Tarmee  ne  soit  obligee  de  laisser  personne 
en  arri^re,  mais  qu'au  contraire  elle  en  tire  quelque  secours  pour 
sa  communication.  Elle  a  besoin  surtout  d'etre  delivree  des 
obstacles  que  fait  naitres  sans  cesse  un  gouvemement  veritable- 
ment  ennemi  des  armes  FraQ9aises;  quelfes  que  soient  les  bonnes 
intentions  du  roi,  il  parait  qu'il  ne  peut  rien  centre  Tint^rdt  et 
les  passions  de  ceux  qui  renvironnent;  il  semble  ^galement  que 
jusqu'a  present  il  n'a  rien  pu  centre  les  desordres  qui  ont  lieu  a 
Madrid,  centre  Tanarchie  qui  r^gne  a  I'arm^e  du  centre.  II 
peut  y  avoir  de  grandes  raisons  en  politique  pour  que  le  roi 
reside  a  Madrid,  mais  il  y  a  miUe  raisons  positives  et  de  surete 
pour  les  armes  Fran^aises,  qui  sembleraient  devoir  lui  £ure 
choisir  im  autre  sdjour.  Et  en  effet,  ou  le  roi  est  g^n^ral  et 
commandant  des  armies,  et  dans  ce  cas  il  doit  6tre  au  milieu  des 
troupes,  voir  leurs  besoins,  pourvoir  a  tout,  et  Stre  responsable ; 
ou  if  est  Stranger  k  toutes  les  operations,  et  alors,  autant  pour 
sa  tranquillity  personnelle  que  pour  laisser  plus  de  liberte  dans, 
les  operations,  il  doit  s'dloigner  du  pays  qui  en  est  le  the&tre  et 
des  lieux  qui  servent  de  points  aappui  aux  mouvemens  de 
Tarmde. 
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'  La  guerre  d*E8pagne  est  difficile  dans  son  essence,  mais  cette 
difficnlte  est  angment^e  de  beauooup  par  la  diyision  des  com- 
mandemens  et  par  le  grande  diminution  des  troupes  que  oette 
division  rend  encore  plus  funeste.  Si  cette  division  a  d^j^  fait 
tant  de  xnal,  lorsque  rempereur,  ^tant  a  Paris,  B*occupant  sans 
ceese  de  ses  arm^s  de  la  P^ninsiile,  pouvait  en  partie  rem^er  a 
tout,  on  doit  fremir  du  r^sultat  infallible  de  ce  syst^me,  suivi 
avec  diminution  de  mojens,  lorsque  Tempereur  s'eloigne  de  trois 
cents  lieues. 

*  Monseigneur,  je  vous  ai  expos^  toutes  les  raisons  qui  me 
semblent  d^montrer  jusqu'a  I'evidence  la  n^cessit^  de  r^anir 
sous  la  m^me  autorite  toutes  les  troupes  et  tout  le  pays,  depuis 
Bayonne  jusques  et  y  compris  Madrid  et  la  Manche;  en  cela,  je 
n'ai  6t6  guide  que  par  mon  amour  ardent  pour  la  gloire  de  nos 
armes  et  par  ma  conscience.  Si  Tempereur  ne  trouvait  pas  con- 
venable  cPadopter  ce  syst^me  j'ose  le  supplier  de  me  donner  im 
suocesseur  dans  le  oommandement  qu'u  m'avait  confix.  J'ai  la 
confiance  et  le  sentiment  de  pouvoir  faire  autant  qu*un  autre, 
mais  tout  restant  dans  la  situation  actuelle  la  charge  est  an- 
dessus  de  mes  forces.  De  quelques  difficult^s  que  soit  le  com- 
mandement  g^n^ral,  quelqu'imposante  que  soit  la  responsibility 
qui  Taccompagne,  elles  me  paraissent  beaucQup  moindres  que 
celles  que  ma  position  entraine  en  ce  moment. 

'  Quelque  fbitteur  que  soit  un  grande  commandement,  il  n'a  de 
prix  a  mes  yeux  que  lorsqu'il  est  accompagn^  des  moyens  de 
bien  faire:  lorsque  ceux-ci  me  sont  enleves,  alors  tout  me  parait 

Sr^f^rable,  et  mon  ambition  se  r^duit  a  servir  en  soldat.  Je 
onnend  ma  vie  sans  regret,  mais  je  ne  puis  rester  dans  lacruelle 
position  de  n*avoir  pour  r^sultat  de  mes  efforts  et  de  mes  soins 
de  tons  les  momens,  aue  la  triste  perspective  d*attacher  mon 
nom  h  des  ev^n^mens  lacbeux  et  pen  dignes  de  la  gloire  de  nos 
armes. 

'(Sign^)  Lb  Mas^chal  Due  db  Eagusb.' 

Joseph  to  Napoleon. 

Madrid,  Mai  18, 1812. 
'  SiBB, — ^n  y  a  aujourd'hui  un  mois  et  demi  que  j'ai  re^  la 
lettre  du  prince  de  iiTeufeli&tel  en  date  du  16  Mars  Jemier,  qui 
m'annonce  que  votre  majesty  imperiale  et  royale  me  confiait  le 
commandement  de  ses  armies  en  Espagne,  et  me  prevenait  que 
les  g^n^raux-en-chef  des  armies  du  nora,  de  Portugal,  du  midi 
et  &  TArragon  recevaient  les  ordres  convenables. 

*  Depuis  cette  ^pK>que  il  m'a  6t6  impossible  de  remplir  les  inten- 
tions de  y.  M.  imperiale  et  royale.  Le  g^n^ral-en-chef  de 
Tarm^  du  nord  s*est  refus^  a  m'envoyer  aucune  rapport  disant 
et  ^crivant  qu*il  n'avait  aucun  ordre  a  cet  ^gard.  M.  le  marshal 
commandant  en  cbef  Tarm^e  du  midi  n'a  encore  r^pondu  a 
aucune  des  lettres  que  je  lui  ai  Writes  on  fait  ^crire  depuis  cette 
^poque.  M.  le  mar^chal  commandant  en  chef  I'arm^e  a'Arragon 
ne  m'envoye  aucime  rapport,  et  reste  enti^rement  isol^  de  moi. 
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M.  le  mar^chal  commandant  en  chef  Tarm^e  de  Foitngal  m'a 
fait  beaucoup  de  demandes  auxquelles  il  savait  parfaitemeiLt  que  je 
ne  ponyais  satisfaire,  comme  celles  de  troupes  de  I'arm^e  du  nord, 
des  yivres,  &c,  Sa  conduite  est  tellement  ind^cente  qu'elle  n*est 
pas  conceyable.  V.  M.  I.  et  R.  pourra  en  juger  par  mes  d^p^ches 
an  prince  de  NenfcMtel.-  "'       ^   -i ^ 


ment  des  armies  Fran9aises  a  1    ^    ^ 

remplir  un  devoir  que  tous  les  liens  qui 

et  IL  a  la  France  m'imposaient  parceque  j'ai  pens6  pouvoir  dtre 
utile,  mais  i'l^tais  persuade  que  Y.  M.  I.  et  It.  me  confiant  un 
d^p6t  si  precieux  les  g^n^raux-en-chef  s'empresseraient  d'obeir  a 
la  Yolonte  de  Y.  M.  Il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi ;  je  m'adresse  done  a 
elle  pour  qu'elle  veuille  bien  ^crire  on  faire  &rire  aux  g^n^raux- 
en-cnef  qu'elle  est  sa  volenti  pour  qu*elle  leur  fasse  declarer  que 
leur  d^sobeissance  a  mes  ordres  les  mettrait  dans  le  cas  d'etre 
renyoY^s  en  France  ou  ils  trouveraient  un  juge  juste  mais  s^y^re 
dans  V.  M.  I.  et  B.  Si  Y.  majesty  ne  trouye  pas  le  moyen  de 
persuader  a  ces  messieurs  que  sa  yolonte  est  que  je  sois  ob^i,  je 
la  supplie  de  oonsid^rer  que  le  r61e  auquel  je  suis  expos^  est 
indiffne  de  mon  caract^re  et  du  nom  de  V .  M.  Si  la  guerre  du 
nord  a  lieu,  je  ne  puis  dtre  utile  ici  qu'autant  que  je  suis  obei, 
et  je  ne  puis  dtre  ob^i  qu'autant  que  ces  messieurs  sauront  que 
j'ai  le  droit  de  les  remplacer;  je  ne  puis  infliger,  moi,  d*autre 
punition  que  ceUe  Uk  a  un  g^neral-en-chef.  Si  je  ne  suis  pas 
ob^i,  et  que  Y.  M.  aille  au  nord,  TEspagne  sera  ^yacu^  bonteuse- 
ment  par  les  troupes  imperiales,  et  le  nom  que  je  porte  aura 
preside  inutilement  a  cette  ^poque  d^sastreuse. 

'  Le  mal  est  grand,  mais  il  n'est  au-dessus  ni  de  mon  deyouement 
ni  de  mon  courage.  C'est  a  yotre  majesty  a  les  rendre  e£Ebace8  par 
la  force  dont  il  est  indispensable  quelle  m'entoure;  le  salut  des 
armies  imperiales  et  de  TEspagne  independent.' 


No.  III. 
T  A  R I  P  A. 


(The  anonymous  extracts  are  from  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  di£Eerent 
officers  engaged  in  the  siege.  The  Roman  characters  mark  different 
sources  of  information.] 

Sectiok  I. 

Number  and  conduct  of  the  French, 

A. 

'Ab  to  the  numbers  of  the  French;  the  prisoners,  the  inter- 
cepted letters,  the  secret  information  from  Chiclana,  all  accounts, 
in  fact,  concurred  in  stating  that  the  troops  employed  exceeded 
rnne  thousand  men  !* 
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UxtraeU  from  colonel  Skerretfs  detpateh. 

'  The  enemy's  force  employed  in  the  siege  is  stated  at  ^ 
thousand, jprohahly  this  is  in  some  degree  exaggeraied* 

B. 

'The  fact  of  the  enemy,  with  eleven  thotisand  experienced 
soldiers,  not  having  made  another  effort  after  his  assault  of  the 
31st,  Ac.* 

Lord  Wellington's  despatch. 

'January  19,  IS12. 
'  By  acoonnts  which  I  have  from  Cadix  to  the  27th  December, 
I  learn  that  the  enemy  inyested  Tarifa  with  a  force  of  about  ^ 
thousand  men  on  the  20th  December,  covering  their  operation 
against  that  place  by  another  corps  at  Vejer.' 

Conduct  of  the  JEhreneh. 
A. 

*  There  was  not  on  the  part  of  the  leading  French  officer  (an 
old  Hentenant  of  the  94th)  or  of  his  followers,  any  appearance  of 
panic  or  perturbation.  Their  advance  was  serene,  steady,  and 
silent,  worthy  of  the  6th  corps,  of  their  Austrian  laurels,  of  their 
*  vieilles  moustaches.*  * 

SxenoN  n. 
Conduct  of  the  Spanish  soldiers. 
B. 
'At  the  assault  general  Copons  himself  was  the  onlypeison 
who  showed  his  heaii  above  the  parapet.    The  precaution  of  out- 
flanking him  by  three  companies  of  the  47th  regiment  remedied 
the  chimce  of  evil,  which  so  lamentable  a  want  of  chivalry  might 
have  occasioned,  but  the  knights  of  older  times  were  probahly 
better  fed  than  were  our  poor  distressed  friends.' 

Section  m. 

CoTiduct  of  colonel  Skerrett. 

A. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  18-pounder  mounted  on  the 
Gusmans'  tower,  as  Southey's  History  contains  some  strange 
misrepresentation  on  the  subject.* — 'The  French  made  the 
18-pounder  an  eariy  object  of  attack,  but  they  did  not  succeed 
in  crushing  it.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  spherical  case  i^ot, 
not  precisely  flttins  its  old  and  worn  calibre,  burst  in  passing 
over  the  town,  ana  killed  or  wounded  a  person  in  the  street. 
This  produced  some  alarm  and  complaint  amongst  the  inhabitants 
for  a  moment,  and  in  the  first  feelmg  of  that  moment,  Skerrett^ 
with  characteristic  impetuosity,  directed  the  ^pm  to  be  placed 
'  hors  de  service.*    There  was  no  ambiguity  m  his  oominaiidi 
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< Let  it  he  spiked* ' — '  Had  he  referred  the  case  to  the  oom- 
mandinff  officer  of  artillery,  the  order  would  not  have  been 
executed,  means  would  have  been  found  to  remove  the  first 
impression  and  tranquillize  the  people,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
the  gun,  which  mi^ht  have  added  materially  to  the  offensive 
powers  of  the  gamson,  particularly  if  the  siege  had  been  pro- 
longed/ 

'On  the  29th  of  December,  colonel  Skerrett,  with  a  rare 
activity,  dismounted  a  32-pound  carronade  that  looked  into  th^ 
enemy's  batteries  at  the  distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards, 
and  he  succeeded  in  spiking  and  knocking  off  the  trunnion  of  an 
18-pounder,  borrowed  firom  the  Stately.  This  gun  was  mounted 
on  the  tower  of  the  Gnsmans.' 

General  Campbell  to  lord  Liverpool. 

'Jamuary  3, 1812. 
'Annexed  is  a  letter  received  last  night  from  colonel  Skerrett ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  despondency  therein  expressed,  which 
has  been  equally  so  in  other  letters  that  I  have  received  from 
him,  my  opinion  remains  the  same  as  formerly.' 


'  At  the  crisis  produced  by  Skerrett's  desire  to  retire  from  thd 
town,  and  desire  to  leave  the  island  also,  general  Campbell  sent 
express  instructions  that  the  town  should  not  be  abandoned  with- 
out ^^  concurrence  of  the  commanding  officers  of  artillery  and 
engineers ;  and  accompanied  these  instructions  with  a  positive 
command  that  every  officer  and  soldier  belonging  to  Gibraltar 
should,  in  future,  be  stationed  in  the  isLmd,  to  insure  at  all  eventis 
the  preservation  of  that  port.' 

sxcTioK  rv. 

Sir  C.  Smith* $  conduct. 

'  Smith  never  tolerated  the  idea  of  surrender — ^never  admitted 
the  possibility  of  defeat/ 

'  Comprehending  from  the  first  the  resources  and  capabilities 
of  his  post,  and  with  a  sort  of  intuition  anticipating  his  aS' 
sailant,  he  covered  the  weak  points  while  he  concealed  his 
strength;  and  so  conducted  the  skirmish  which  preceded  the 
investment,  that  he,  as  it  were,  dictated  the  whole  plan  of  attack, 
and  in  reahty  pointed  out  with  his  Bnger  the  position  of  the 
breaching-battery/ 

'  Had  the  dictates  of  his  vigorous  mind  and  enterprising  spirit 
been  duly  listened  to  within,  the  defence  would  have  been  more 
active  and  more  brilliant/ 
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Sbctiok  V. 

[Extracts.] 

Lord  Wellinffton  to  lard  Liverpool, 

*  January  9,  1812. 

'  From  the  accounts  wluch  I  have  received  of  the  place 
(Tarifa)  it  appears  to  me  quite  impossible  to  defend  it,  when  the 
enemy  will  be  equipped  to  attacK  it.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
done  18  to  hold  the  island  contiguous  to  Tarifa;  for  which  object 
colonel  Skerrett's  detachment  does  not  appear  to  be  necessuy. 
I  don't  belieye  that  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  obtain  possessioii 
of  the  island,  without  which  the  town  will  be  entirely  useless  to 
them,  and,  indeed,  if  they  had  the  island  as  well  as  the  town,  1 
doubt  their  being  able  to  retain  these  possessions,  adverting  to 
the  means  of  attacking  them  with  wnich  general  BallesteroA 
might  be  supplied  by.  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  unless  thej 
should  keep  a  force  in  the  field  in  their  neighbourhood  to  protect 
them.' 

Lord  Wellington  to  major-general  Cooke. 

'  February  1, 1812. 

*  Sib, — ^I  have  omitted  to  answer  your  letters  of  the  27th 
December  and  of  the  7th  January,  relating  to  the  correspon- 
dence which  you  had  had  with  the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  upoa 
the  conditional  orders,  which  you  had  given  colonel  Skerrett  to 
withdraw  from  Tarifa,  because  I  conclude  that  you  referred  that 
correspondence  to  the  secretary  of  state,  with  whom  alone  it 
rests  to  decide  whether  it  was  your  duty  to  recall  colonel  Sker- 
rett, and  whetiier  you  performed  that  duty  at  a  proper  period, 
and  under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  expedient  that  you 
should  give  colonel  Skerrett  the  orders  in  question.  From  the 
report  of  colonel  Skerrett  and  lord  Proby,  and  other  information 
which  I  had  received  respecting  Tarifa,  1  concurred  in  the  orders 
that  you  gave  to  colonel  Skerrett,  and  my  opinion  on  that  subject 
is  not  at  all  changed  by  what  has  occurrea  since.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  his  majesty's  officers  and  troops  will  perform 
their  duty  upon  every  occasion;  but  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  comparatively  a .  small  number  would  be  able  to  hold  the 
town  of  Tarifa,  commanded  as  it  is  at  short  distances,  and  enfi- 
laded in  every  direction,  and  unprovided  with  artillery  and  the 
walls  scarcely  cannon-proof.  The  enemy,  however,  retired  with 
dis^ace,  infinitely  to  the  honour  of  the  brave  troops  who  defended 
Tanfa,  and  it  is  useless  to  renew  the  discussion.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  you  should  now  come  to  an  understanding  with 
eeneral  Campbell  regarding  the  troops  which  have  been  detached 
&om  Cadiz  and  this  army  under  colonel  Skerrett.' 

Ditto  to  ditto, 

'  February  25,  1812. 
'  I  have  already,  in  my  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  stated  to  you 
my  opinion  regarding  Tarifa,  I  do  not  think  that  captain  Smith's 
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letter  throws  new  li^ht  upon  the  subject.  The  island  appears 
still  to  be  the  principal  point  to  de&nd,  and  the  easiest  to  be 
defended  at  a  small  expense  and  risk  of  loss.  Whether  the  town 
and  the  hill  of  Santa  Catalina  can  be  made  subservient  to  the 
defence  of  the  island  depends  upon  circumstances  upon  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  decide,  only  by  haying  a  local  knowledge  of 
the  place.  It  is  very  clear  to  me,  nowever,  that  the  enemy  will 
not  attack  Tarifa  in  this  spring,  and  that  you  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  troops  to  garrison  that  place  so  soon  as  you 
expect.  If  you  should  be  called  upon  either  by  the  Spanish 
government  or  by  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  you  must  decide  the 
question  according  to  the  suggestions  which  1  made  to  you  in  my 
despatch  of  the  15th  instant.  If  you  should  send  a  detachment 
from  Cadiz  at  the  desire  of  the  Spanish  government  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  operations  oi  general  Ballesteros,  I  conceive 
that  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  has  nothing  to  say  to  such  detach- 
ments, if  you  should  send  one  to  Tarita  at  tne  desire  of  the 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  or  of  the  Spanish  government;  it  is  better 
not  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  detachment  shall  or  shaU 
not  obey  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  Gibraltar.  He  has  occu- 
pied Taiifa  permanently,  and  he  is  about  to  improve  the  defences 
of  the  place  which  he  conceives  to  be  under  his  orders;  but, 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  his  majesty's  service,  the  senior 
officer  should  command  the  whole.  I  nave  nothing  to  say  to  the 
division  of  the  command  of  the  island  and  town  of  Tarifa,  which 
I  conclude  has  been  settled  by  the  governor  of  Gibraltar.* 

Extract  from  the  notes  of  an  officer  engaged  in  the  siege, 

'  Though  the  duke  of  Wellington  yielded  to  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  general  Cooke,  colonS  Skerrett,  and  lord  Proby,  yet 
his  characteristic  and  never  failing  sagacity  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  him  a  fear  or  a  fancy,  that  part  of  the  case  was  kept 
concealed.  A  local  knowledge  was  necessary,  not  only  to  judge 
of  the  relation  and  reciprocal  defences  and  capabilities  of  the 
town  and  island,  but  to  estimate  ihe  vast  importance  of  the  post, 
the  necessity,  in  fact,  of  its  possession.  It  was  my  impression 
then,  and  it  amounts  to  conviction  now,  that  the  island,  particu- 
larly  during  the  winter,  half  fortified  as  it  was,  and  totally  desti- 
tute of  shelter  from  bombardment  or  from  weather,  could  not 
have  been  maintained  against  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the 
town,  the  suburb,  and  the  neighbouring  heights.  But  even  if  it 
had,  by  means  of  British  bravery,  resmution,  and  resource,  been 
provisioned  and  defended,  still  the  original  and  principal  objects 
of  its  occupation  would  have  been  altogether  frusirated,  namely, 
the  command  and  embarkation  of  supplies  for  Cadiz  and  the  fos- 
tering of  the  patriotic  flame.  It  is  d!emonstrable  that,  had  the 
duke  of  Dahnatia  once  become  possessor  of  the  old  walls  of 
Tarifa,  every  city,  village,  fort,  and  watch-tower  on  the  Andalu- 
sian  coast  would  soon  have  displayed  the  banner  of  king  Joseph, 
and  the  struggle  in  the  south  of  Spain  was  over.' 
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General  Ckmphell  to  lord  Liverpool. 

'  Gibraltar,  April  2, 1812. 

'  Mt  Lobd, — I  liave  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
Tonr  lordship's  letter  of  the  8th  of  Febroary  last,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  your  lordship  to  the  documents  Herewith,  parfciea- 
Isrly  to  the  report  of  captain  Smith,  royal  enjdneers,  which  I 
trust  will  prove  that  the  defence  of  the  town  of  Tarifa  was  not 
taken  np  on  slight  grounds,  and  that  the  detachment  from  Ciuli2 
under  tne  orders  of  colonel  Skerrett,  together  with  the  troop* 
from  hence  which  formed  the  garrison  of  the  town,  were  never 
in  any  danger  of  being  cut  on,  as  their  retreat  would  have  been 
covered  by  the  castle  of  the  Guzmans,  the  redoubt  of  Santa 
Catalina,  and  the  island;  the  two  first  of  these  points  bang 
connected  by  a  field-work,  and  the  whole  mounting  twenty-nine 
pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars  exclusively  of  what  remained  in 
the  town:  the  enemy's  batteries  being  completely  kept  in  chedt 
during  such  an  operation  by  the  island  and  the  castle  of  the 
Ouzmans.  My  lord,  colonel  Skerrett  stood  alone  in  his  opinion 
respecting  this  post,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own  and  that 
of  captain  Smitn,  royal  engineers,  who  is  oonsidored  b^  his  oorps 
as  an  officer  of  first-rate  professional  abilities.  Major-genend 
Cooke  must  therefore  have  acted  on  the  reports  of  the  colonel 
when  he  authorized  him  to  abandon  his  post,  for  the  major* 
ffeneral  was  unacquainted  with  its  resources:  besides,  my  bra,  I 
Ead  a  right  to  expect  that  troops  sent  to  that  point  to  assist  in  its 
defence  should  not  be  withdrawn  without  my  consent.  Had  the 
place  been  lost  my  lord  by  such  misrepresentation,  it  would 
nave  been  attributed  to  any  other  than  uie  real  cause,  and  the 
odium  would  have  been  fixed  upon  me,  as  having  taken  up  the 
position:  I  am  happy  however,  that  its  capability  has  been 
proved  whilst  it  remained  under  my  orders,  and  that  by  inter- 
posing my  authority  the  valuable  possession  of  Tarifa  has  been 
saved  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy.  I  was  besides  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  mte  of  the  place;  a  great  quantity  of  military 
stores  and  provision  having  been  emoarked  on  that  service  by 
my  authority,  from  a  conviction  that  they  were  fully  protected 
by  this  additional  force. 

'After  the  execution  of  a  service,  my  lord,  from  which  I 
concluded  I  was  entitled  to  some  consideration,  it  is  no  small 
mortification  for  me  to  find  that  my  conduct  should  be  deemed 
questionable;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  if  the  government  <^  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent  will  do  me  the  justice  to  read  the 
annexed  papers,  they  will  perceive  that  if  I  had  done  less  his 
majesty's  arms  must  have  been  dishonoured.  In  regard  to  the 
assumption  of  command  on  that  occasion,  I  have  only  to  observe 
tiiat  considering  the  post  of  Tarifa  as  a  dependency  of  Gibraltar, 
having  occupied  it  exclusively  for  these  two  years  past,  and  that 
a  commandant  and  stafi*  were  appointed  from  my  recommendatioB» 
with  salaries  annexed,  and  tnis  with  the  approbation  of  both 
governments,  these  circumstances  added  to  what  I  have  seen  on 
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similar  occasions  put  it  past  a  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  colonel 
Skerrett  haying  applied  to  me  for  'precise  orders/  shows  that 
he  was  aware  &at  such  was  the  case.  If,  mj  lord,  I  erer  had 
a  right  to  exercise  an  authority  over  the  post  of  Tarifa  firom 
what  I  have  stated,  the  entry  of  troops  from  anolher  quarter, 
unless  actually  commanded  by  an  officer  senior  to  myself,  could 
not,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  service,  deprive  me  of  it ; 
and  I  have  heard  that  the  case  has  been  referred  to  lord  Wel- 
lington who  was  of  the  same  opinion.  This  however,  I  only 
take  the  liberty  to  advance  in  justification  of  my  conduct,  and 
not  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  formed  by  the  government  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent.  I  trust  merefore  I  shall 
be  excused  in  the  eyes  of  government  in  declaring  without 
reserve,  that  if  I  had  not  retained  the  command  the  place  would 
not  now  be  in  our  possession,  and  the  wants  of  our  enemies  would 
have  been  completely  supplied  by  its  affording  a  free  communica- 
tion with  the  states  of  Barbary.  I  have  the  honour  to  report 
that  I  have  made  the  necessary  communication  with  major-general 
Cooke,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  wish  of  government  that 
Tanfa  shall  be  occupied  by  troops  from  Cadiz.  The  major-general 
informs  me  in  answer  thereto,  that  he  has  commumcated  with 
lord  Wellington,  as  he  has  not  received  orders  to  that  effect  nor 
has  he  the  means  at  present  to  make  the  detachment  required,  and 
your  lordship  is  aware  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  reinforce 
that  post  in  case  of  need,'  &c.  &c. ^P.S.  *  Should  your  lord- 
ship wish  any  frirther  information  with  respect  to  that  post,  it 
will  be  found  on  referring  to  my  report  made  after  I  had  visited 
Tarifa,  where  commodore  Penrose  and  colonel  sir  Charles  Hollo- 
way,  royal  engineers,  accompanied  me.* 

Extract  from  captain  C,  F,  Smith's  report. 

•  Tarifa,  December  14, 1811. 

*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  place  the  utmost  reliance 
on  the  resources  of  the  place,  and  consider  them  such  as  ought  to 
make  a  good  and  ultimately  successful  defence.' 

Ditto,  ditto, 

'  December  24t,lSll. 

*  My  opinion  respecting  the  defences  of  this  post  is  unalterable, 
and  must  ever  remain  so, — ^that  till  the  island  is  more  independent 
in  itself,  there  is  a  necessity  of  fairly  defending  the  town  as  an 
outwork.* 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  colonel  King,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
troops  detached  from  Gibraltar  for  the  defence  of  Tarifa, 

'  August  Q,\S'^4i, 

*  I  probably  had  better  mention  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
two  days  before  the  assault  of  the  breach  at  Tarifa ;  colonel 
Skerrett  assembled  the  commanding  officers  of  corps  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  Dec.  1811,  and  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the 
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pouibiliij  of  defendini^  Tsrifs.  I  think  they  were  all  of  his 
opinion,  inclined  to  abandon  it,  except  myself  and  hia  engineer 
captain  Smith,  now  colonel  sir  C.  F.  Smith.  We  both  urged  in 
strong  language  our  capability  of  defending  it;  when  he  oraered 
us  to  retire  to  onr  qnaiiers,  and  the  commanding  officers  to  give 
him  their  opinion  in  writing  as  soon  as  possible.  I  immediately 
wrote,  and  gaye  in  the  following  opinion: — 

'  Tarifa,  December  29,  1811. 
'  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  defence  of  Tarifa  will 
afford  the  British  garrison  an  opportunity  of  gaining  eternal 
honour,  and  it  ought  to  be  defendea  to  the  last  eztremi^. 
'  H.  KiKG,  major,  82nd  regt. 

*  Commandant  of  Tarifa.* 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  SQth,  colonel  Skerrett  called  upon  me 
to  say  he  had  determined  to  embark  with  his  force  of  1200  men 
and  wished  to  know  what  I  meant  to  do.  I  expressed  my  regret, 
and  told  him  I  was  resolved  to  defend  the  place,  and  if  he  did 
embark  I  hoped  he  would  do  it  at  night  when  he  could  not  be 
seen  by  the  enemy.  Captain  Smith  soon  after  called  on  me  to 
offer  his  serrices,  which  I  gladly  accepted  if  Skerrett  would  allow 
him  to  remain  as  he  belonged  to  his  command.  I  immediately 
sent  an  express  to  general  Campbell  at  Gibraltar,  informing  him 
of  Skerrett's  determination  and  my  wish  that  he  should  send  me 
two  or  three  companies  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  he  mi^ht 
depend  upon  my  defending  Tarifa  to  the  very  last  extremity. 
Late  in  the  evening,  a  naval  officer  from  Gibraltar  arrived  witii 
an  order  for  the  transports  to  proceed  to  the  Bock  and  not  take 
a  soldier  on  board.' 

Note. — Major  King  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  all  the  conunanding 
officers  of  regiments  were  in  &vour  of  abandoning  the  place.  Colonel 
Gough  was  as  decidedly  averse  to  it  as  major  King  himself  was.] 


No.  IV. 
STORMING  OP  CIUBAD  RODKIGO  AND  BADAJOS. 

[The  anonymous  extracts  are  taken  from  the  memoirs  and  journals  of 
officers  engaged  in,  or  eye-witnesses  of  the  action  described.  The 
Boman  characters  mark  dififerent  sources  of  information.] 

Section  I. — Ciitdad  Rodeioo. 
A. 
'  The  duke  of  Wellington,  standing  on  the  top  of  some  ruins 
of  the  convent  of  Francisco,  pointed  out  to  colonel  Colbome  and 
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to  major  Napier,*  oommanding  the  Btorming-party  of  the  light 
division,  the  spot  where  the  small  breach  was.  Haying  done 
this,  he  said,  *  Ifoto  do  you  understand  exactly  the  way  y<m  are  to 
take  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  breach  without  noise  or  confusion  V 
He  was  answered, '  Yes,  perfectly*  Some  one  of  the  staff  then 
said  to  major  Napier,  '  Wiiy  don't  you  loadP'  He  answered, 
'  No,  if  we  can't  do  the  business  without  loading  we  shall  not  do 
it  at  all.'  The  duke  of  Wellington  immediately  said, '  Leave  him 
alone.' 

*  The  ca^adores  under  colonel  Elder  were  to  cany  hay- 
bags  to  throw  into  the  ditch,  but  the  signal  of  attack  having  been 
given  and  the  fire  commencing  at  the  great  breach,  the  stormers 
would  not  wait  for  l^e  hay-bags,  whidi  from  some  confusion  in 
the  orders  delivered  had  not  yet  arrived;  but  from  no  fault  of 
colonel  Elder  or  his  gallant  regiment;  they  were  always  ready 
for  and  equal  to  anytmnj^  they  were  ordered  to  do. 

'Hie  troops  jumped  mto  the  ditch;  the  'fausse  hraye*  was 
faced  witii  stone,  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  waU  about  the 
centre  of  the  ditch;  it  was  scaled  and  the  foot  of  the  breach  was 
attained.  Lieutenant  Gurwood  had  gone  too  far  to  his  left  with 
the  forlorn  hope  and  missed  the  entrance  of  the  breach;  he  was 
struck  down  with  a  wound  on  the  head  but  sprang  up  again 
and  joined  major  Napier  captain  Jones  62nd  re^.  Mitchell 
95th,  Ferguson  43rd  and  some  other  officers,  who  at  the  head  of 
the  stormers  were  aU  going  up  the  breach  together.' 

*  Colonel  Colbome,  altbough  very  badly  wounded  in  the 

shoulder,  formed  the  fifty-second  on  the  top  of  the  rampart  and 
led  them  against  the  enemy.' 

'The  great  breach  was  so  strongly  barricaded,  so  fiercely 
defended,  that  the  third  division  had  not  carried  it,  and  were  stiU 
bravely  exerting  every  effort  to  force  their  way  through  the 
obstacles  when  colonel  M'Leod  of  the  forty-third  poured  a  heavy 
flank  fire  upon  the  enemy  defending  it.* 

B. 

'  The  third  division  having  commenced  firing  we  were  obliged 
to  hurry  to  the  attack,  ^e  forlorn  hope  led,  we  advanced 
rapidly  across  the  glacis  and  descended  into  the  ditch  near  the 
ravelin  under  a  heavy  fire.  We  found  the  forlorn  hope  placing 
ladders  against  the  face  of  the  work  and  our  pai^  turned 
towards  mem,  when  the  engineer  officer  called  out,  *  You  are 
wrong,  this  is  the  way  to  the  breach  or  the  fausse  braye  which 
leads  to  the  breach  you  are  to  attach* ' 

<  We  ascencted  the  breach  of  the  fausse  braye,  and  then 

the  breach  of  the  body  of  the  place  without  the  aid  of  ladders.' 

'  We  were  for  a  short  time  on  the  breach  before  we  forced 

the  entrance.  A  gun  was  stretched  across  the  entrance  but  did 
not  impede  our  march.     Near  it  some  of  the  enemy  were 


*  Brother  to  the  author  of  this  work. 
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bftjoneted,  amongst  the  number  some  daeerten  who  were  found 
in  aims  defendinff  the  breach.' 

——-'Major  Napier  was  wounded  at  the  moment  when  the 
men  weiecnecked  Dj  the  heayj  fire  and  determined  resistance 
of  the  enemy  about  two-thirds  up  the  ascent.  It  was  then  that 
the  soldiers,  forgetting  they  were  not  loaded  as  the  major  had 
not  permitted  them,  snapped  all  their  firelocks.' 

*  No  indiTidual  could  claim  being  the  first  that  entered 
the  breach;  it  was  a  simultaneous  rush  of  about  twenty-  or  thirty. 
The  forlorn  hope  was  thrown  in  some  degree  behind,  bein^ 
engaged  in  finng  ladders  against  the  face  of  the  work,  which 
they  mistook  for  the  point  of  attack. 

*  Upon  carrying  the  breach  the  parties  moved  as  before, 
directed  by  major  Napier ;  that  is,  the  fifty-second  to  the  left 
the  forty-third  to  the  right.  The  forty-third  cleared  the  ramparts 
to  the  right,  and  drove  uie  enemy  from  the  places  they  attempted 
to  defend  until  it  arrived  near  the  great  breach  at  a  spot  where 
the  enemy's  defences  were  overlooked.  At  this  time  the  great 
breach  had  not  been  carried  and  was  powerfully  defended  by 
the  enemy.  The  houses  bearing  on  it  were  loop-holed,  and  a  deep 
trench  lined  with  musketry  bearing  directly  upon  it ;  the  flanks 
of  the  breach  were  cut  on,  and  the  descent  into  the  town  &om 
the  ramparts  at  Ihe  top  of  it  appeared  considerable,  so  as  to 
render  it  exceedingly  dimcult,  if  not  impossible  to  force  it  with^ 
out  some  other  aid  than  a  front  attack.' 

*  The  moment  the  light  division  storming-party  arrived  at 

the  spot  described,  they  opened  a  heavy  enfilading  nre  of  mus- 
ketry upon  the  trench,  which  was  the  main  defence  of  the  great 
breach,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  it  with  the  aid  of  the  storm- 
ing-party  of  the  third  division  that  now  entered.  I  was  wounded 
at  this  time,  and  retired  a  short  way  back  on  the  rampart,  when 
I  saw  the  first  explosion  on  the  rampart  near  the  great  breach. 
It  was,  in  my  opinion,  next  to  impossible,  as  I  have  said  before, 
to  force  the  great  breach  by  a  front  attack,  as  long  as  the  enemy 
held  their  defences ;  but  the  moment  the  Light  division  turned 
their  defences  the  breach  was  instantly  carried.' 

Abstract  qfthe  Journal  of  general  Harvey ^  Portuguese  service, 

'  I  stood  on  rising  groxmd  and  watched  the  progress  of  the 
attack.  The  great  breach  was  attacked  first.  At  tne  top  of  it 
the  third  division  opened  their  &te  heavily  and  it  was  returned 
heavily;  but  there  was  a  distressing  pause.  The  small  breach 
was  carried  first,  and  there  was  one  considerable  explosion  and 
two  or  three  smaller  ones  on  the  ramparts.' 

Sectiok  n. — ^Badajos. — ^Assault  of  Pioubuta. 

C. 

'An  engineer  officer  who  led  the  attack  told  me  two  days 
after,  '  that  the  place  never  would  have  been  taken  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intelligence  of  these  men  (a  detachment  from  the 
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light  division)  in  absolutely  walking  round  tlie  fort,  and  finding 
out  the  gate,  which  was  literally  beaten  down  by  them,  and  they 
entered  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Lieutenant  Nixon  of  the 
fifty-second  was  shot  through  tne  body  by  a  Frenchman  a  yard 
or  two  inside  the  gate.' 

Assault  of  Badajos. 

[Note. — ^The  account  of  major-general  Shaw  Kennedy's  intrepidity  and 
ooobiess  on  the  third  breach  was  derived  from  his  heroic  companion, 
captain  Nicholas^  who  related  it  with  admiration  when  dying  himself 
of  his  wounds.] 

D. 

*  For  the  descent  of  the  light  and  fourth  divisions  into  the 
ditch,  (mfyjive  ladders  were  placed,  and  those  five  ladders  were 
close  to  each  other.  The  advance  (or  storming  party)  of  the 
eighth  division  preceded  that  of  the  fourth  division,  and  I  believe 
that  no  part  of  the  fourth  division  was  up  in  time  to  suffer  from 
the  first  great  explosion,  and  the  storming-party  only  had  entered 
when  that  explosion  took  place ;  but  observe,  that  although  the 
advance  of  the  light  division  preceded  the  advance  of  the  fourth 
division,  I  only  mean  by  that,  that  the  head  of  the  light  division 
entered  the  ditch  sooner  than  the  head  of  the  fourth  division,  for 
the  main  bodies  of  the  two  divisions  joined  at  the  ladders  and 
were  descending  into  the  ditch  at  the  same  time. 

*I  consider  that  the  centre  breach  at  Badajos  was  never  seri- 
ously attacked.  I  was  not  at  the  centre  breach  on  the  night  of 
the  assault,  therefore  I  cannot  positively  assert  what  took  place 
there.  But  there  were  not  bodies  of  dead  and  wounded  at  the 
centre  or  curtain  breach  in  the  morning  to  indicate  such  an 
attack  having  been  made  upon  it,  and  being  in  the  curtain  it  was 
far  retired  from  the  troops,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  made 
extremely  difficult  by  deep  cuis,  and  I  think  it  passed  unobserved 
except  by  a  straggling  few.* 

— *  I  consider  that  *  chevaux  de  frise*  were  placed  upon  the 
summit  of  the  centre  breach  during  the  assault.  I  was  there  at 
daybreak.  The  approach  to  it  was  extremelv  difficult,  both  from 
tibie  difficuliy  of  finding  it,  and  from  the  aeep  holes  that  were 
before  it,  which  to  my  recollection  resembled  the  holes  you  see 
in  a  clay-field,  where  they  make  bricks.  Another  great  obstruc- 
tion  was  ^e  fire  from  the  faces  and  fianks  of  the  two  bastions, 
which  crossed  before  the  curtain.' 

Extract  firom  a  memoir  by  captain  Barney,  Chasseurs 
JBritaniques,  acting  engineer  at  the  siege, 

*  The  explosion  of  the  'Bariques  faudroyantes  *  resembled 
'fougasses,*  and  I  expected  the  bastion  would  have  crumbled  to 
pieces.  At  this  moment  I  perceived  one  person  in  the  midst  of 
fii«,  who  had  gained  the  top  of  the  breach  in  the  face  of  the  bas* 
tion,  he  seemed  impelling  himself  forward  towards  the  enemy  in. 
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an  offensiYe  podtioa  when  lie  sank  down,  anparcnily  destroyed 
hv  ihe  fire.  On  examining  this  breach  at  oaylight,  I  found  a 
Rntugaese  grenadier,  whom  I  suppose  to  be  the  person,  as  he 
lay  drad  the  foremost  on  this  breacn.' 

'  Twice  the  bugles  sounded  to  retire  firom  the  breaches. 

The  fire  diminished,  and  passing  along  the  glacis  of  the  ravelin 
I  hastened  to  the  attack  of  general  ficton,  and  found  but  ttoo 
ladders,  one  only  just  long  enough  to  reach  tiie  embrasure,  aad 
the  other  with  several  of  the  upper  rounds  destroyed.  The 
castle  was  full  of  men,  and  had  the  enemy  thrown  shells  amon^ 
them  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  kept  possession  ot. 
Major  Burgh  came  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  attack,  and  the 
reserves  were  ordered  up.  On  comiug  down  from  the  castle  I 
met  general  Fioton  and  told  him  the  castle  was  fuU  of  men,  but 
thejT  nad  not  advanced  into  the  town.  He  immediately  ordered 
sorties  to  be  made  to  clear  the  breach,  and  a  good  look-out  to  be 

kept  towards  Christoval.' 'Passing  in  front  of  the  battery 

where  lord  Wellington  was,  I  went  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
inundation  till  I  comd  cross,  and  going  towards  the  breach,  I  was 
overtaken  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  carrying  an  order  for  colonel 
Barnard  to  occupy  the  breach.  The  enemy's  fire  had  ceased, 
yet  none  of  the  storming-party  knew  whether  we  were  succesaM 
or  not.  I  told  the  prince  I  was  just  come  from  the  castle,  which 
was  occupied  in  force.  As  we  approached  the  breach  the  stench 
of  burnt  nair  and  scorched  flesh  was  horrible,  and  on  the  crest 
of  the  glacis  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  in  such  numbers  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  without  treading  on  them/ 

'  Here  I  also  found  but  three  ladders,  one  broken  so  as  to 
render  it  useless.  On  arriving  at  the  curtavru-hreach,  some  men 
of  the  light  division  assisted  me  in  removing  from  the  top  the 
chevaux  defrise  ofswordMades  and  pikes' 

Letter  from  major  Squire,  of  the  Engineers, 

[Extract.} 

•4prtZ8,  1812. 
'  The  enemy  made  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  and  had  pre- 
pared the  breaches  in  such  a  manner  with  chevaux  de  frise, 
planks  with  tenter-hooks,  shells  and  barrels  of  gunpowder,  that 
to  enter  them  became  impossible.' 

Extract  from  a  memoir  on  the  escalade  of  St.  Vincent,  by  captain 
Ellers  P.  Hopkins,  fourth  regiment, 

'  The  column  halted  a  few  yards  from  a  breast-work  sur- 
mounted with  a  stockade  and  a  chevaux  de  Jrise  concealing  a 
guard-house  on  the  covered  way,  and  at  this  moment  a  most 
awful  explosion  took  place,  followed  by  the  most  tremendous  peals 
of  musketry.  '  That  is  at  the  breaches,'  was  the  whisper  amongst 
our  soldiers,  and  their  anxiety  to  be  led  forward  was  intense,  but 
their  fimmess  and  obedience  were  equally  conspicuous.  The 
moon  now  appeared.    We  could  hear  the  French  soldiers  talking 
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in  tlie  guard-house,  and  their  officers  were  visiting  the  sentries* 
The  en^eer  officer  who  preceded  the  column,  said,  *  now  is  th^ 
time;*  me  column  instantly  moved  to  the  face  of  the  gateway. 
It  was  only  at  this  moment  that  the  sentry  observed  us,  and 
jQred  his  ahurm-shot,  which  was  followed  by  musketry.  The  two 
companies  of  Portuguese  carrying  the  sciding-ladders  threw  them 
down,  and  deaf  to  the  voices  of  their  officers,  made  off.  Thia 
occurrence  did  not  in  the  least  shake  the  zeal  and  steadiness  of 
our  men,  who  occupied  immediately  the  space  left,  and  shoulder- 
ing  the  ladders  moved  on.  We  could  not  force  the  gate  open, 
but  the  breast-work  was  instantly  crowded,  and  the  impediments 
cut  away  sufficiently  to  allow  of  two  men  entering  abreast.*— 
*  The  engineer  officer  was  by  this  time  killed.  We  nad  no  other 
assistance  from  that  corps,  and  the  loss  was  most  severely  felt  at 
this  earlyperiod  of  the  attack.* 

*  T\iQ  troops  were  now  fast  filling  the  ditch;  they  had 

several  ladders,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  momentary  disap- 
pointment amongst  the  men  when  they  found  that  the  ladders 

were  too  short.' *  Tlie  enemy  took  advantage  of  this  to  annoy 

us  in  every  way,  rolling  down  beams  of  wood,  fire-balls,  ifec.> 
together  with  an  enfilading  fire. 

*  We  observed  near  us  an  embrasure  unfurnished  of  artillery, 
its  place  being  occupied  by  a  gabion  fiilled  with  earth.  A  ladder 
was  instantly  placed  under  its  mouth,  and  also  one  at  each  side* 
This  allowea  three  persons  to  ascend  at  once,  but  only  one  at  a 
time  could  enter  in  at  the  embrasure.  The  first  several  attempts 
were  met  with  instant  death.  The  ladders  were  even  now  too 
short,  and  it  was  necessary  for  one  person  to  assist  the  other  by 
hoisting  him  up  the  embrasure.' — *  Some  shots  were  fired  firom  4 
building  in  the  town,  and  colonel  Piper  was  sent  with  a  par^  to 
dislodge  the  enemy,  while  general  Walker,  at  the  heaa  of  hiB 
brigade,  attempted  to  clear  the  rampart  to  the  right,  <&c.  &c. 

•  The  enemy  retired  from  the  building  on  our  approach,  and 
colonel  Piper  did  not  return  to  the  ramparts,  but  moved  into  the 
body  of  the  town.  Could  we  have  divested  our  minds  of  the 
real  situation  of  the  town  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the 
inhabitants  were  preparing  for  some  grand  f^te,  as  all  the  houses 
in  the  streets  and  squares  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  from  the 
top  to  the  first  floor,  with  numerous  lamps.  This  illumination 
scene  was  truly  remarkable,  not  a  living  creature  to  be  seen,  but 
a  continual  low  buzz  and  whisper  around  us,  and  we  now  and 
then  perceived  a  small  lattice  gently  open  and  re-shut,  as  if  more 
closely  to  observe  the  singular  scene  of  a  small  English  party 
perambulating  the  town  in  good  order,  the  bugleman  at  the  head 
blowing  his  instrument.  Some  of  our  men  and  officers  now  fell 
wounded;  at  first  we  did  not  know  where  the  shots  came  from, 
but  soon  observed  they  were  from  the  sills  of  the  doors.  We 
soon  arrived  at  a  large  church  facing  some  ^and  houses,  in  a 
sort  of  square.  The  party  here  drew  up,  and  it  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  take  possession  of  this  church,  but  that  idea  was  aban- 
doned.   We  made  several  prisoners  leading  some  mules  laden 
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widi  looM  ball-oirtridgM  in  luge  wi^er  baskets,  whu^  they 
stated  they  were  ooiiTeyiiig  from  the  magasJBes  to  the  breaches. 
After  secuiiDK  the  pnsoners,  ainnniiiition,  &c.,  we  moTed  from 
the  sqnare  with  the  intentioii  of  forcing  our  way  upon  the  ram- 
paits.    We  went  np  a  small  street  towards  them,  but  met  with 
sodi  opposition  as  obliged  us  to  retire  with  loss.     TVe  again 
found  oorselTes  in  the  square.  There  an  English  soldier  came  up 
to  us  who  had  bc»n  confined  in  the  jail,  probably  &  deserter, 
fie  said  our  troops  had  attacked  the  castle  and  liad  failed,  but 
that  the  French  troops  had  afterwards  evacuated  it.     At  this 
period  rapid  changes  took  place.    Seyeral  French  officers  came 
into  the  sqnsre;  uie  town  belonged  to  the  English;  the  g;reat 
Wellington  was  Tictorioos.    A  scene  of  sad  conniaion  now  took 
place ;  several  French  officers  of  rank,  their  wives  and  children, 
ran  into  the  sj^uare  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  holding  little  caskets 
containing  their  jewels  and  valuables,  ana  their  children  in  their 
aims.    Ine  situation  of  these  females  was  dreadful ;  they  im- 
plored our  protection,  and  I  believe  this  party  escaped  the  plun- 
der and  pillage  which  was  now  unfortunately  in  jwogress.     The 
scene  that  now  commenced  surpassed  all  that  can  be  imagined : 
drunkenness,  cruelty,  and  debauchery,  the  loss  of  many  lives; 
and  great  destruction  of  property,  was  one  boon  for  our  victory. 
The  officers  had  lost  all  command  c^  their  men  in  the  town ; 
those  who  had  got  drunk  and  had  satisfied  themselves  with  plun- 
der congregated  in  small  parties  and  fired  down  the  streets.    I 
saw  an  English  mAdieat  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  a  French  knapsack  on  his  back ;  he  received  a  shot  through 
his  hand  from  some  of  the  drunkards  at  the  top  of  the  street; 
he  merelv  turned  round  and  said.  Damn  them,  I  suppose  they 
took  me  /or  a  Frenchman.    An  officer  of  the  BrunswicLiers,  who 
was  contending  with  a  soldier  for  the  possession  of  a  canary-bird, 
was  shot  dead  by  one  of  these  insane  drunkards.    O-roups  of 
soldiers  were  seen  in  all  places,  and  could  we  have  forgotten  the 
distressing  part  of  the  scene  never  was  there  a  more  complete 
masquerade.    Some  dressed  as  monks,  some  as  friars,  some  in 
court-dresses,  many  canyiug  ftuniture,  doth,  provisions,  money, 
plate  from  the  churches ;  the  military  diest  was  even  got  at  by 
the  soldiers.* 
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ENGUSH  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  SOULTS  AND  MAKMONTS 
OPERATIONS. 

Colonel  Le  Mesurier,  commandant  qf  Almeida,  to  hrigadier- 
general  Trant, 

'Almeida,  March  28,  1812. 
*  When  I  took  possession  of  the  fortress,  ten  days  since,  I 
found  not  a  single  gun  in  a  state  for  working;  either  owing  to 
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the  want  of  side  tarns  or  the  ill  assortment  of  shot  and  ammuni- 
tion, not  a  single  platform  was  laid  down,  and  scarcely  a  single 
embrasure  opened  in  any  part  of  the  newly-repaired  fronts.  My 
powder  was  partly  in  an  outwork,  partly  in  two  buildings  scarcely 
weather-proof,  only  one  front  of  my  covered  way  paUisaded,  and 
the  face  of  one  of  my  ravelins  without  any  rev6tement  whatever; 
the  rev^tement  throughout  the  whole  of  the  nearly-repaired 
fronts  not  being  more  tiian  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  rormer 
height.  Many  of  these  defects  have  been  remedied;  we  have 
platforms  and  embrasures  throughout  the  new  fronts,  the  guns 
posted  with  their  proper  side-arms  and  shot  piles,  and  with  a 
proper  assortment  of  ammunition  in  the  caissons;  the  bulk  of 
our  powder  and  ordnance-cartridge  being  distributed  in  bomb- 
proofs;  we  have  formed  a  respectable  entrenchment  on  the  top 
of  the  breach  of  the  mined  ravelin,  which  it  is  proposed  to  arm 
with  naJisades,  but  the  almost  total  want  of  transport  has  pre- 
ventea  our  being  able  to  complete  more  than  two  fronts  and 
a  half  of  our  covert  way  with  those  essential  defences.  From 
this  sketch  you  will  collect  that,  though  the  fortress  is  not  to  be 
walked  into,  it  is  yet  far  from  being  secure  from  the  consequences 
of  a  resolute  assaidt,  particularly  if  the  garrison  be  composed  of 
raw  and  imsteady  troops.' 

Extract  from  a  memoir  of  general  Trant, 

*  Now  it  so  happened  that  on  this  same  night  Marmont  had 
marched  from  Sabugal  in  order  to  attack  me  in  Gnarda;  he  had 
at  the  least  five  thousand  infantry,  some  reports  made  his  force 
seven  tiiousand,  and  he  had  five  or  six  hundred  cavalry.  My 
distrust  of  the  militia  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  precautions 
such  as  I  had  now  adopted,  had  induced  me  at  all  times  to  have 
a  drummer  at  my  bed-room  door  in  readiness  to  beat  to  arms; 
and  this  was  most  fortunately  the  case  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
April,  1812,  for  the  very  first  intimation  I  received  of  the  enemy 
being  near  at  hand  was  given  me  by  my  own  servant,  on  bring- 
ing me  my  coffee  at  daybreak  of  tne  14ith.  He  said  such  was 
the  report  in  the  street,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  assembling  at 
the  alarm  rendezvous  in  the  town.  I  instantly  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  beat  being  as  instantly  taken  up  by  every  dnunmer  who 
heard  it,  Marmont,  who  at  that  very  moment  was  with  his 
cavalry  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  town  (quite  open  on  the 
Sabugal  side  more  than  elsewhere),  retired.  He  had  cut  ofi*  the 
outposts  without  their  firing  a  shot,  and  had  he  only  dashed 
headlong  into  the  town,  must  have  captured  Wilson's  and  my 
militia  divisions  without  losing  probably  a  single  man.  I  was 
myself  the  first  out  of  the  town,  and  he  was  not  then  four 
hundred  yards  from  it,  retiring  at  a  slow  pace.  I  lost  no  time 
in  forming  my  troops  in  position,  and  sent  my  few  dragoons 
in  observation.  When  at  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  Marmont 
drew  up  fronting  Guarda,  and  it  turned  out,  as  I  inferred,  that 
he  expected  infantry/ 
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Ijord  Wellington  to  sir  N.  Trant. 

•  CasUllo  Branco,  April  17,  1812. 
*  Deab  Sib, — ^I  arrived  here  about  two  hours  ago.  Marshal 
Beresford  received  your  letter  of  the  13th  upon  the  road,  and  I 
received  that  of  the  12th  from  general  Bacellar  this  morning. 
We  shall  move  on  as  soon  as  uie  troops  come  up:  it  wouM 
appear  that  the  French  are  collecting  more  force  upon  the 
Agueda  and  Coa.  You  should  take  care  of  yourselves  on 
Guarda  if  they  should  collect  two  divisions  at  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sabugal:  Guarda  is  the  most  treacherous  position 
in  the  country,  idthough  very  necessary  to  hold.  I  should 
prefer  to  see  an  advanced  guard  upon  it,  and  the  main  body 
on  the  Mondego  behind.  Have  you  saved  my  magazines  at 
Celerico  P  I  enclose  a  letter  for  the  commissary  there,  and  one 
for  Don  Carlos  d'Espagna.  Pray  forward  both;  the  former  is 
to  order  forward  fresh  supplies  to  Celerico.  Show  this  letter  to 
general  Bacellar:  I  don't  write  to  him  as  I  have  no  Portuguese 
with  me,'  &c.  &c.  *  Wellington.' 

Ditto  to  ditto. 

•  Fed/rogao,  April  21, 1812. 
'  Deab  Sib, — ^I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th,  and  you 
will  see  by  mine  of  the  17th,  written  as  soon  as  I  knew  that 
your  division  and  that  of  general  Wilson  were  on  Guarda,  that 
I  expected  what  happened,  and  that  I  wished  you  to  withdraw 
from  that  |>osition.  In  fact,  troops  ought  not  to  be  put  in  a 
strong  position  in  which  they  can  be  turned  if  they  have  not  an 
easy  retreat  from  it ;  and  if  you  advert  to  that  principle  in  war, 
ana  look  at  the  position  of  Guarda,  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  the  most  treacherous  position  in  Portugal.  I  can  only  say 
that,  as  Marmont  attacked  you,  I  am  delignted  that  you  have 

§ot  off  so  well;  which  circumstance  I  attribute  to  your  early 
ecision  not  to  hold  the  position,  and  to  the  good  dispositions 
which  you  made  for  the  retreat  from  it. 

'As  to  your  plan  to  surprise  Marmont  at  Sabugal,  you  did  not 
attempjt  to  put  it  in  execution  and  it  is  useless  to  say  anything 
about  it.  I  would  observe  however  upon  one  of  jour  principles, 
viz.,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  object  would  justify  the  attempt, 
that  in  war,  particularly  in  our  situation  and  with  such  troops  as 
we,  and  you  m  particular  command,  nothing  is  so  bad  as  fsolure 
and  defeat.  You  could  not  have  succeeded  in  that  attempt,  and 
ou  would  have  lost  your  division  and  that  of  general  Wilson, 
_  give  you  my  opinion  very  freely  upon  your  plans  and  opera- 
tions, as  you  nave  written  me  upon  them,  begging  you  at  the 
same  time  to  believe  that  I  feel  for  the  difficulty  of  your  situa- 
tion, and  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  both  ^^ou  and  general 
Wilson  did  everythmg  that  officers  should  do  with  such  circum- 
stances, and  that  I  attribute  to  you  the  safety  of  the  two  divi- 
sions. I  shall  be  at  Sabugal  to-morrow  or  the  next  day;  and  I 
hope  to  see  you  before  we  shall  again  be  more  distant  from  each 
other,'  &c.  Ac.  *  Wellington.' 
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Section  II. 


FRENCH  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  SOULT'S  AND  MARMONT'S 
OPERATIONS. 

Translated,    Extracts  from  Soulfs  intercepted  despatches, 

'  Seville,  April  14, 1812. 

'  I  enclose  copies  of  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Ea^sa,  dated 
22nd  February,  and  another  from  general  Foy,  dated  Velvis  de 
Jara,  28th  February,  which  announced  positively  that  three 
divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division  of  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
Portugal  would  jom  me  if  Badajos  was  attacked;  but  tiiose 
divisions,  fifteen  days  afterwards,  marched  into  Old  Castille  at 
the  moment  when  they  knew  that  all  the  English  army  waa 
moving  upon  Badajos,  and  at  the  instant  when  I,  in  virtue  of 
your  highness's  (Berthier's)  orders,  had  sent  five  regiments  of 
mfantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  and  my  skeleton  refi;iments  to  Tala- 
vera.  It  is  certain  that  if  those  three  divisions  had  remained  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  the  enemy  would  not  have  attacked 
Badajos,  where  they  could  have  been  fought  to  advantage. 

*Iiie  contrary  nas  arrived,  I  have  been  left  to  my  own 
forces,  which  have  been  reduced  by  fifteen  thousand  men  as  I 
have  stated  above,  and  not  even  a  military  demonstration  has 
been  made  much  less  succour,  because  the  attack  on  Beira  could 
not  influence  the  siege  and  did  not.* — *  Badajos  fell  by  a  •  covj^ 
de  fortune,*  because  it  was  not  in  human  foresight  to  think  that 
five  thousand  men  defending  the  breach  successftdly,  would 
sufier  a  surprise  on  a  point  where  no  attack  was  directed,  and 
when  I  was  within  a  few  marches  with  twenty-four  thousand 
men  strongly  organized. 

'  If  I  had  received  your  highness's  letter  when  I  was  before 
the  English,  I  might,  although  unaided  by  M.  Marmont  and 
numerically  inferior,  have  given  battle  to  save  Badajos;  but  I 
should  probably  have  been  wrong,  and  I  should  have  lost  the 
force  I  left  in  Andalusia,  where  not  only  Seville  was  invested 
and  my  communications  cut,  but  a  general  insurrection  was  com- 
mencing. Happily  I  heard  in  time  of  the  fall  of  Badajos ;  but  I 
have  not  even  yet  opened  my  oommunicationB  with  New  CastiUe, 
Grenada,  or  Malaga.  I  liave  however  prepared  in  time  to 
deliver  a  great  battle  on  my  own  ground — Andalusia. 

*  The  emperor  of  course  cannot  foresee  all  things,  and  in  his 
orders  naturally  meant  that  his  generab  should  act  with  dis- 
cretion on  such  occasions;  hence  if  Marmont  had  only  made 
demonstrations  on  Beira  with  a  part  of  his  army,  and  had 
crossed  the  Tagus  to  unite  with  my  troops,  the  siege  would 
have  been  raised  before  the  breach  was  practicable.  Marmont 
had  nothing  before  him,  and  he  knew  Wellington  had  passed 
the  Guadiana  and  commenced  the  siege:  I  say  that  all  the 
English  army  had  passed  the  Guadiana,  and  this  was  its  dis- 
position. 
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'  General  Grraham  commanding  the  first  corps  of  observation 
had  the  sixth  and  seventh  divisions  of  infantry  and  Cotton's 
cavalry  two  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  with  thirty  guns. 
This  corps  pushed  my  ri^ht  wing  to  Granja  and  Azagua,  at  the 
'  dehouche  of  Fuente  Ovejuna,  while  Hill,  with  the  second  and 
third  divisions,  twelve  hundred  cavalry  under  Erskine  and 
twelve  guns,  moved  on  my  extreme  right  in  the  direction  of 
La  Lerena  from  Belendenzer. 

*  Wellington  carried  on  the  siege  in  person,  having  the  fourth 
division,  part  of  the  third  division,  a  Portuguese  corps,  and  I  am 
assured  he  has  also  two  or  three  thousand  Spaniards,  which  made 
round  the  place  eighteen  thousand  men. 

'  The  fifth  division  remained  at  first  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry;  but  they  were  also  called  up 
and  came  to  Elvas  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  April.    The  best  accounts 

give  Wellington  thirtjr  thousand  men,  and  some  make  him  as 
gh  as  forty  thousand,  at  the  moment  when  I  was  before  him  at 
Villalba;  and  if  the  army  of  Portugal  had  joined  me  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  Badajos  would  have  been  saved  or  retaken: 
and  a  great  yictory  would  throw  the  English  back  into  their 
lines.  I  was  not  strong  enough  alone;  and  besides  the  loss  I 
should  have  sufiered  I  could  not  have  got  back  in  time  to  save 
my  troops  in  Andalusia. 

'  The  English  did  not  hide  their  knowledge  that  Marmont  was 
gathering  in  Leon;  but  they  knew  he  hs^  no  battering-train, 
and  that  the  wasted  state  of  the  country  would  not  permit  him 
to  penetrate  far  into  Portugal.  So  measured  indeed  were  their 
operations,  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  had  intercepted  some 
despatch  which  explained  the  system  of  operation  andt  the  irre- 
solution of  Marmont.' 

'  Your  highness  tells  me  I  '  should  not  have  left  HiU  after  his 
ku»t  movement  in  December  on  Estremadura,  nor  have  per- 
mitted him  to  take  my  magazines :'  I  say  he  has  taken  nothing 
from  me.  The  advanced  guard  at  Meri<&  lived  from  dajr  to  day 
on  what  was  sent  to  them  from  La  Lerena.  I  know  not  if  some 
of  tMs  has  fallen  into  his  hands;  but  it  can  be  but  little.  But 
at  this  period  Wellington  wished  to  besiege  Badajos,  and  only 
suspended  it  because  of  the  ram  which  would  not  let  him  move 
bis  artillery,  and  because  three  divisions  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
were  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  If  they  had  remamed  the  siege 
would  not  have  been  imdertaken,  and  Marmont  knew  this;  mr 
on  the  22nd  February  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that,  independent 
of  those  three  divisions  under  Foy  which  he  destined  to  send  to 
the  aid  of  Badajos,  he  himself  would  act  so  as  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  which  the  state  of  his  munitions  opposed  to  his  reso- 
lution to  defeat  the  enemv's  projects.' 

'  If  your  highness  looks  at  the  states  of  the  14th  April,  yon 
will  see  that  I  had  not,  as  you  suppose  by  your  letter  of  19th 
February,  forty  thousand  men;  I  had  only  thirty-five  thousand, 
including  the  garrison  of  Badajos,  out  of  which  I  had  broi:^ht 
with  me  twenty-four  thousand,  the  rest  being  employed  bemre 
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Cadiz  at  Seyille,  in  Grenada  and  Morcia,  and  against  Ballesteros. 
You  must  consider  tliat  fifteen  days  before  the  English  passed 
the  Guadiana  I  had  sent  fire  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of 
cavahy,  and  many  skeletons  upon  Talavera,  in  all  fifteen  thou- 
sand men;  and  smce  two  years  I  hare  sent  many  other  skeleton 
regiments  to  France,  being  more  than  fifteen  Uiousand  men 
changing  their  destination  or  wcnm  out,  without  having  yet 
receiyed  the  troops  from  the  interior  destined  for  my  army, 
although  these  are  borne  on  the  states;  besides  which,  I  have 
four  thousand  men  unfit  for  the  field  who  ought  to  go  to 
iFrance,  but  I  am  forced  to  employ  them  in  the  posts.  Balles- 
teros has,  besides  the  arm  of  Murcia,  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
in  Murcia  the  Spaniards  are  strong,  because  the  Aigitives  from 
Valencia  had  jomed  two  divisiona  which  had  not  been  engaged 
there,  and  thus,  including  the  garrisons  of  Alicant  and  Caruia* 
gena,  they  had  fifteen  thousand  men.  Suohet's  operations  have 
certainly  produced  great  results,  but  for  0910  mometU  have  hurt 
me,  because  all  who  fly  firom  him  come  back  upon  my  left  flank 
at  a  moment  when  I  Haye  only  three  battalions  and  four  hundred 
cavalry  to  oppose  them  at  Grenada  only.  I  have  sent  my  brother 
there  m  haate  to  support  them.  The  Enghih,  Portuguese,  and 
,  Spanish  at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  ocean  could  luso  at  anj 
time  descend  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  on  any  part  of  my 
line,  and  I  want  at  least  as  many  to  oppose  them  and  guard  my 
posts.  I  may  therefore  be  accused  of  havmg  carried  too  many  men 
to  the  rehef  of  BadajoB;  and  that  army  was  not  strong  enough, 
though  exceUent  in  quality. 

'  I  cannot  hold  twenty  tnousand  men,  as  your  highness  desires, 
on  the  Guadiana  unless  I  am  reinforced,  especially  since  the  fall 
of  Badajos;  but  as  soon  as  I  know  the  Snglish  have  repassed 
that  river,  all  my  right  under  D'Erlon,  *. «.  nine  regiments  of 
infantry  and  four  of  oavaJby,  and  twelve  guns,  shall  march  into 
the  interior  of  Estremadura  and  occupy  Medellin,  Yillairanca, 
and  even  Merida,  and,  if  possible,  hold  m  check  the  garrison  of 
Badajos  and  the  English  corps  left  in  Alemtejo,  and  so  pre- 
yent  any  grand  movement  up  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  against 
Madrid. 

'  Since  my  return  here  the  demonstrations  of  the  English 
appear  directed  to  invade  Andalusia  so  far  as  to  have  obliged  me 
to  unfumish  many  points,  and  even  in  a  manner  raise  the  siege 
of  Cadiz;  Graham  hiss  oome  to  LLerena,  and  Cotton  to  Berlanga, 
where  we  had  an  aflair,  and  lost  sixty  men.' — *  I  have  ordered 
D'Erlon  to  repass  the  Gmdalquivir,  and  oome  to  me  to  fight  the 
English  if  they  advance;  if  not,  he  shall  go  on  again,  and  X  think 
the  English  general  will  not  commit  the  fault  of  entering  the 
mountams,  though  he  says  he  will!' 
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No.VL 

SSCTIOV  L 

SUMIIABT  OF  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  ANGLOPORTUGUESE 
ARMT  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS,  EXCLUSIYE  OF  BBUK- 
HERS  AND  ARTILLERYMEN. 

October  I,  1811.— CaTaliy, 

Prattnt.  Sick.       Conmiand.    Pritoners.  Tcftal, 

British 8571  1114  947  298  5930 

Poitugueae   1878  256  1140  ^  2769 

ToiMl  Cavalry  ...      4944  1370         2087  298  8699 

In&ntij. 

Britiah  29,580  17,974        2663        1684  51,851 

Portagaeae   28,689  6,009        1707  75  31,480 

Total  In&ntry...    58,219  23,983        4370        1759  83,331 

General  Total,  induding  aerjeants,  58,263  sabres  and  bayonets  in  the 
field. 

Jannaiy  8,  1812.— Cavahry. 

Britiah  4949  841  741  —  6531 

Portuguese   613  43  275  —  931 

Total  Cavalry  ...      5562 884  1016  —  7462 

Infantry. 

British  30,222  11,414        2827  —  44,463 

Portuguese   20,455  4,849        2860  51  27,715 

Total  In&ntiy ...    50,677  16,263       5187  51  72,178 

General  Total,  including  Serjeants,  56,239  sabres  and  bayonets  in  the 
field. 

Note.— The  abuses  and  desertions  in  the  Portuguese  cavalry  had  been 
90  great  that  one  division  was  suppressed. 


April  5, 1812.-~Cavah7. 

!99               564  755 

|47 9  492 

Total  Cavahy  ...      4646  578  1247  8  6896 


British  4299  564  755  3  6048 

Portuguese   847  9  492  —  848 
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Infimtiy. 

Preaent.  Sick.        Command.     Priwrnert.        ToUl. 

Britiflh  26,897  11,452  2779  2  40,703 

Portuguese   20,224  5,632  1507  18  27,281 

Total  In&Dtry  ...    47,121  16,984  4286  20  67,984 

Sabres  and  bayonets 51,767 

Field  artillerymen    1,980 

Gunners  in  the  batteries 900 

General  Total  ...  54,647 

Note. — The  heavy  German  cavalry  were  in  the  rear  at  Estremos,  and 
two  Portuguese  regiments  were  in  Abrantes. 


TROOPS  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  SIEGE  OP  BADAJOS, 
APRIL,  1812. 

British. 

Light  division 2679 

Third  division 2882 

Fourth  division 2579 

Fifth  division 2896 

11,036 

Portuguese. 

Hamilton's  division   4686 

Light  division 858 

Third  division 976 

Fourth  division  2884 

Fifth  division 1845 

10,748 


Total  21,784 

ALLIED  COVERING  CORPS  IN  APRIL,  1812. 
Cavalry  under  general  Hill. — ^Left  Wing. 

British , 788 

Portuguese 347 

^ 1130 

Infimtry  ditto. 

British..... 6156 

Portuguese 2385 

8541 

Total  under  general  Hill  9671 
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Cavalry  under  general  Graham. — ^Right  Wing. 

British 3517 

Portuguese — 

8,617 

InBuitry  ditto. 

Britiah 10,154 

Portuguese 5,896 

16,050 

Total  under  general  Graham    ...  19,567 

General  Total  of  the  covering  army,  exclusive  of  the  artillerymen  and 
the  heavy  German  cavalry,  who  remamed  in  the  rear  at  Eatremos,  29,238 
sabres  and  bayonets. 


Section  n. 

)P  THE  ANGLO-PORTUGUESE  U 

BADAJOS,  1812. 

Aa&Axna. 

British  Lo88, 

Killed. 
Generals       —        

Woonded. 
5 

Staff               1        

11 

Officers. 
Artillery         2        

Soldiers. 
20 

Engineers       5        

5 

Total  7                        26 

Light  dividon. — Line<, 

Officers.  Soldiers.                      Total. 

43rd      18      829  347    ^70 

52nd      18      305  3235^' 

95th,  1st  bat 14      179  193 

95th,  8rd  bat 8      56  64 

Total   ...    68  869                      927 


14      

179 

8      

56 

68 

Third  division 
4      

869 
41 

14      

83 

7      

47 

3      

10 

8      

62 

10      

135 

2      

154 

451 

97 


5th  

46th  

74th  7      47  54 

77th  3      10  18^80 

88rd  8      62  70 

88th  10      135  146 

94th  2      154  156j 

48  632                      580 
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Fourth  division. 


7th 
23rd 
27th 
40th 
48th 


OfBeen. 

17 
17 
15 
16 
19 

84 


fioldiers. 
163 
134 
170 
124 
154 

745 


Total. 
180 
161 
185 
140 
178 

829 


1st 

4th 

9th 

30th 

38th 

44th 


Fifth  division. 


17 


60th*      

Brunswick  Oels* 




2 

213   .... 

280 

126   

132 

87   

42 

95   

104 

471 
30   

610 
34 

30   

32 

Total  British  loss  at  the  assault. 


Officers. 

61 

213 


Sergeants. 
40 
163 
1 


Soldiers. 
660  kiUed 
1983  wounded 
21  missing 


Total  Portuguese  loss  at  the  assault. 

8        ...  6        ...        141  killed 

46        ...  82         ...        468  wounded 

—        ...  —        ...  30  missing 


Ofand  Total 817 


232 


8203 


TotaL 


3022 


730 


8762 


British  loss  during  the  whole  siege. 

60        ...  45        ...        716  killed 

261         ...         178         ...       2678  wounded 
—        ...  1         ...  32  missing 

Portuguese  loss  during  the  whole  siege 


12 
66 


General  Total 378 


6 

38 


268 


137  killed 
687  wounded 
80  missing 

4179 


3860 

[   966 
4825 


*  These  regiments  were  attached  by  companies  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divi- 
sions. 
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Section  III« 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  FORCE  IN  SPAIN  AT  DIFFERENT 
PERIODS,  EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  MUSTER- 
ROLLS. 

Uuitrttrm$,  StfadhMi.               Jb»nU.                ^feetive. 

M«B.     HortM.  Men.     Hontiu    Bosp.      Prii.     Men.      Hones. 

Aagiut,ISll    ..  262.376    87,e69  fi0,502    10,669    41,462       „      354,418     35,348 

BeinforceoMDti  1 3, 190  train 

in  March ....     17,361      3,929  81          „           981       „        18,423      3,929 

Total....  279,637    41,598    50,583    10,869    42,433       „      372,841     52,467 

Januaiy,  1812..  258,156    41,049    22,805      5,434    42,056      „      324,933    42,348 

April,  1812  ....  240,654    36,590    12,224      3,814    33,504       „      286,440    40,461 
ReMTve  at 
Bajonne  ....       4,088         157  86  35        865       »,         4,939  192 

Total....  244,692    36,747    12,260      3,849    34,369       „      291,379     40,653 

Observation. — In  September,  1811,  an  anny  of  reserve,  consisting  of 
two  divisionB  of  in&ntary  and  one  of  cavalry,  with  artillery,  in  all  20,287 
under  arms,  was  formed  for  the  arm6e  du  midi. 

Ist  August,  1811. 


Undtrttrm, 

Dtfeked. 

H^tfUat, 

J^«r«M. 

Mm. 

HOIMI. 

Mea. 

Bonai. 

Men. 

Horaea. 

1,195 

xm^  da  Midi 

50,597 

10,008 

32,043 

5,359 

11,836 

94,508 

3,4i3j 
3,2361 

.    4.608 

dn  Centre  .. 

16,540 

3,729 

391 

64 

1,781 

18,712 

557, 
6,692 1 

►    3,793 

de  Portugal 

38,392 

5,826 

7,901 

3,100 

10,424 

56,733 

2,234. 
3,6671 

.    8,926 

d'Aragon  ,, 

45,102 

5,718 

1,397 

388 

5,458 

51,957 

2,439, 
3.5311 

►    6,106 

da  Nord .... 

88,092 

11,020 

7,617 

1,805 

6,654 

102,418 

4,294, 
1,2681 

.12,82^ 

de  Catalogne 

23,558 

1,868 

1,158 

158 

5,305 

30,095 

1 
253j 

'    1J&21 

35,3481 

Total  ....   262,276    37,669       50,502  10,869       41,452      354,418 V  48,538 

13,190  J 
Beinforcementa   17,361      3,929  81      „  981        18,423    2,929 


General  Total  279,637    41,508        50,583  10,869        42,443      372,841 I  52,461 

13,190j 

STATE  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  GUAKOa 

15th  August,  1811. 

Under  urm$.  DetaeMU  flMSptCal.  ^ffeetit*. 

Hen.  Honei.  Men.  Hones.  Men.  Hone*. 

12,797    3193     3944    14      1189     17,613    3179 
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STATE  OF  THE  GARRISON  OF  BADAJOS. 
letli  May,  1811.— Five  battalions. 

Dttaeked.  BMfiUl 

Men.      Hones.  Mei 

239  861        „  380 

Ist  March,  1812. 
4393  44  „  „  478 


Umitrmrwu. 
Men.  Hone*. 

2887 


Xfftctint, 

I.  Honea. 


3725 
5034 


239 
44 


STATE  OF  THE  GARRISON  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 
15th  December,  1811. 
1764  19  „  „  130  1956 


1» 


Return  of  numbers^  by  armies,  1st  October,  1811. 


Umier 

Men. 

ArmeeduMidi    66,912    11,757 
du  centre    ..     19,125      6,262 


JMaehtd.  Jbte*t.  ^ffeetwe. 

Hones.       Men.    Uonei.    HoipitaL  Pris.    Men.    Hones, 

9251" 
7,539     2232      13,398 


511 


84 


de  Portugal 
d*Aragon. . . . 


50,167    11,662 
28,%6      5,303 


duNord....     87,913    10,821 
deCatalogne    26,954      1,365 


1,685 
1,283       858      10,012 
6,583       308 
6,201      1069 
993        168 


88,033  1  12,644 

train  3893  J 
5196 

21,321  .  5,749 

553  J 
6909' 

61,462  y  Ll,61& 

4706  J 
3322' 

39,953  .  5,282* 

I960. 
6769' 

10,528  .  10,955 

4186  J 
1150' 

11,186   „   39,241  .  1,439 

£89  J 


4,424 
9,414 


Total  ....  280,047    47,270 

23,110 

4717 

50,119 

„    353,538 

37,684 

Reinforcements     9,232        689 

1,226 

10,458 

516 

General  Total    289,249    47,959      23,110     4717      51,345 


363,996 


38,200 


15th  April,  1812. 


Under  arms. 

Men.  Hones. 

ArmeeduMidi..     55.797  11,014 

du  Centre  ....     19,148  3,293 

de  Portugal    ..     56,937  8,108 

d'Aragon 1 4,786  3,269 

de  PEbre 16,830  1,873 

deCatalogne..     28,924  1,259 

du  Nord 48,232  7,074 


Detaeked.  HoMpitaL 

Men.  Hones. 

2,498  700  6,065 

144  51  624 

4,394  2278  7,706 

2,695  668  1,467 

21  6  3,425 

1,163  49  5,540 

1,309  72  8,677 


Men.  Honc8» 

64,360  11,714 

19,916  4,044 

69,037  10,386 

18,948  3,927 

20,276  1,879 

35,627  1.308 

58,276  7,213 


Total    240,654      36,590  12,224       3814        33,534        286,440      40,461 


Reserve  at 
Bayonne . . . 

Orsnd  Total  . 


4,038 


157 


36 


35 


865 


4,939 


192 


244,692      36,747  12,260       3849        34,369       291,379      40,653. 
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No.  VII. 

MR.  TUPPER'S  REPORT  TO  SIR  H.  WELLESLET. 

[Extract.] 

•  January  2.1, 1812. 
'  The  scandalous  behaviour  of  the  members  of  the  junta  will 
have  more  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  will  dishearten  the 
people  even  more  than  the  fall  of  Valencia  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  army.  For  seeing  their  representatives  return  to  their 
respective  districts,  it  will  give  an  example  to  follow,  that  all  is 
lost;  and  having  no  authority  to  protect  them  or  to  look  to,  the 
people  have  no  other  resource  left  than  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
the  enemy.' 

Extracts  from  Mr,  Tupper^s  r&aort  to  sir  Henry  Wellesley, 
firom  22  to  27  January,  1812. 

'  Blake  with  his  immense  resources  remained  altogether  inac- 
tive, and  contented  himself  with  observing  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  and  his  progress  in  fortifying  himself  under  the  walls  of 
the  ciijJ 

*  With  Blake's  approbation  I  had  raised  a  corps  of  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men  to  act  as  guerillas,  and  by  beginning  a 

flan  of  offensive  operations  I  expected  to  see  the  example  followed, 
also  demanded  the  direction  of  the  chief  battery,  that  of  Santa 
Catalina,  from  whence  the  French  camp  might  be  much  annoyed, 
and  for  the  space  of  thirty  successive  days  caused  the  French 
considerable  oiunage  in  kOled  and  wounded.  Excepting  this 
battery,  that  of  St.  Joseph  contiguous  to  it,  and  that  of  the 
Fuente  del  Mar,  everything  else  remained  in  a  state  of  complete 
inactivity.  Blake,  lulled  into  a  state  of  confidence  that  the  enemy 
would  not  attack  without  reinforcements,  had  taken  no  measures 
whatever.* 

'  The  junta  of  Valencia  was  composed  of  members,  as  per  list 
enclo8e(C  of  which  only  the  first  remained,  the  Others  naving 
before  retired  and  shamefully  gone  to  their  respective  homes ; 
but  upon  the  fall  of  the  ca{>itia  where  they  had  their  property, 
those  remaining  sent  in  their  resignation  to  Mahi,  and  without 
being  competent  to  do  so,  gave  up  the  only  representative  autho- 
rity of  the  province  which  had  been  coimded  to  them,  and  have 
thus  thrown  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  aban- 
doning it  altogether  to  the  will  of  the  enemy;  yet  I  am  persuaded 
the  spirit  of  the  people  is  the  same,  great  resources  are  left  in 
the  province,  immense  riches  still  remain  in  the  churches,  con- 
vents, di^zmos,  &c.,  &c.' *  I  am  however  sorry  to  say  that 

since  the  fall  of  the  capital,  nay,  since  the  battle  of  the  26th 
ultimo,  not  a  single  step  has  been  taken,  and  at  this  mcxnent 
outside  the  walls  of  Alicant  the  province  does  not  exist. — ^Mahi 
has  objected  to  Padre  Bico,  the  only  man  in  my  opinion,  and  ia 
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that  of  ereiybody,  capable  of  giving  actiyity  and  soul  to  the 
resouroes  of  the  coont^.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  inform  tout  ezcellen^  that  after 

repeated  interviews  with  Mahi  and  tne  intendant  Kiyas,  on  the 
suDJect  of  the  commission  I  had  proposed,  I  am  now  dearly  of 
the  opinion  from  the  repeated  delays  and  studied  objections  that 

no  authority  wiU  be  established.* *  In  short  nothing  has 

been  done,  and  nothing  wiU  be  done/ 

*  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  people  now  in  authority  are 
disposed,  by  leavinff  publio  affairs  m  their  present  abandoned 

state,  to  submit  to  tiae  French  yoke.* *  On  the  16th  ultimo, 

when  Montbrun  made  his  api>earance,  the  Ayuntamiento  desired 
the  Syndioo  Personeso  to  give  a  petition  m  the  name  of  the 
people  to  enter  into  a  capitulation;  he  refused;  but  I  am  informed 
there  was  some  arrangement  between  the  governor  and  the 
Ayimtamiento,  the  members  whereof  remain  in  office  notwith- 
standing their  traitorous  conduct  on  the  16th.' 


No.  VIIL 

(The  following  extracts  of  letters  are  published  to  avoid  any  futiore  cavils 
upon  the  points  they  refer  to,  and  also  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  historian  to  obtain  certain  and  accurate  details,  when  eye-wit- 
nesses, having  no  wish  to  mislead,  differ  so  much.] 

BATTLE  OP  SALAB1A2JCA. 

Extract  of  a  memoir  hy  tir  Charles  Dalbiae,  wko  weu  one  of 
Le  Marchanfs  brigade  of  heavy  cavalrtf. 

*  Throughout  these  charges  upon  the  enemy  the  heavy  brigade 
was  unsupported  hy  any  (dher  portion  qf  the  cavalry  whatever; 
but  was  followed,  as  rapidly  as  it  was  possible  for  infantry  to 
follow,  by  the  third  division  which  had  so  gloriously  led  the 
attack  in  the  first  instance  and  had  so  effectually  turned  the 
enemy's  extreme  left.* 

Extract  from  a  memoir  by  colonel  Money,  who  was  one  of 
general  Anson's  brigade  of  light  cajvalry, 

*  The  third  division  moved  to  the  right,  and  the  cavalry,  Le 
Marchand*s  and  Anson's,  were  ordered  to  charge  as  soon  as  the 
tirailleurs  of  the  third  division  began  to  ascend  the  right  fiank  of 
the  hill.* — '  The  rapid  movement  of  the  cavaliy  which  now  began 
to  gallop,  and  the  third  division  pressing  them  (the  French),  they 
ran  into  the  wood  which  separated  them  from  the  army ;  we 
(Anson's  light  cavalry)  charged  them  wider  a  heavy  fire  cfmus' 
Jketry  and  artillery  from  another  height;  near  two  thousand 
threw  down  their  arms  in  different  parts  of  the  wood,  and  we 
continued  our  charge  through  the  wood  until  our  brigade  came 
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into  an  open  plain  of  ploughed  fields,  where  the  dust  was  so  great 
we  coula  see  nothing  and  halted;  when  it  cleared  away  we 
found  onrselres  within  three  hundred  yards  of  a  large  body  of 
iFrench  infantry  and  artillery,  formed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill. 
A  tremendous  oattle  was  heard  on  the  other  side,  which  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  perceiving  us.  At  last  they  opened  a 
fire  of  musketry  and  grape-shot,  and  we  retired  in  goo^  order 
and  without  any  loss/ 

JExtract  of  a  letter  from  sir  Henry  Watson,  commanding  the  first 
regiment  of  Portuguese  cavalry  under  general  Z>*  Urban, 

*  When  Marmont,  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  advanced  hid 
left,  lord  Wellington  ordered  down  the  reserve,  of  which  the 
first  and  tenth  Portuguese  cavahy  and  two  squadrons  of  the 
British  cavalry  under  captain  Townsend,  now  lieutenant-colonel 
Townsend,  formed  a  part  under  sir  B.  D'Urban.  The  cavalry 
was  pushed  forward  in  contig^uous  columns,  and  were  protected 
from  the  enemy  by  a  small  rising  ground,  which,  as  soon  as  I 
had  passed,  I  was  ordered  to  wheel  up  and  charge  the  front  in 
line.  The  enemy  had  formed  a  square  and  gave  us  a  volley  as 
we  advanced,  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  remained  en  potenee. 
In  this  charge  we  completely  succeeded  and  the  enemy  appeared 
panic-struck,  and  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  our  cuttmg  and 
thrusting  at  them  in  all  directions  until  the  moment  I  was  about 
to  with(&aw;  then  a  soldier,  at  not  more  than  six  or  eight  paces, 
levelled  his  musket  at  me  and  shot  me  through  the  shoulder, 
which  knocked  me  off  my  horse,  where  I  continued  to  lie  till  the 
whole  of  our  infantry  had  passed  over.' 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  colonel  Totonsend,  \Uh  Dragoons, 

'At  the  battle  of  Salamanca  I  perfectly  recollect  seeing 
P*Urban's  cavalry  advance  up  the  hill  and  charge  the  French 
infantry.  They  were  repulsed,  and  left  Watson  (now  sir  Henry), 
who  lea  his  regiment,  the  first  Portuguese,  badly  wounded  on 
the  field.* — *  I  am  almost  positive  the  Prench  were  not  in  square 
hut  in  line,  waiting  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  leading  bri' 
gade  of  the  third  division,  which  gaUantly  carried  everything 
before  it.* 


No.  IX. 

Copies  de  deux  ddpSches  de  Vempereur  au  ministre  de  la  guerre 
relatives  au  due  de  JEtaguse* 

Dresde,  le  28  Mai,  1812. 
MoNSiEUE  LE  DtTC  DE  Feltee,— Jc  vous  rcuvois  la  oorre* 
Bpondance  d'Espagne.    Ecrivez  au  due  de  Eaguse  que  c'est  le 
roi  qui  doit  lui  aoimer  des  directions,  que  je  supjxwe  qu*il  s'eet 
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retir^  deyant  lord  Wellington  selon  les  regies  de  1a  guerre,  en 
Toblig^ant  a  se  masser,  et  non  en  se  reployant  deyant  sa  cayiderie 
l^g^re :  qn'il  aura  oonsery^  des  tStes  de  pent  snr  TAgueda,  ce 
qni  pent  senl  lui  permettre  d'ayoir  des  nonyelles  de  Tennemi 
tcoB  les  jours,  et  de  le  tenir  en  respect.  Que  si  an  contraire  il  a 
mis  trente  lieues  d'interyalle  entre  Ini  et  Tennemi,  comme  il  Fa 
d^ja  fait  denx  fois  contre  tons  les  prindpes  de  la  ffuerre,  il  laisse 
le  g^n^ral  ATigUia  maitre  de  se  porter  on  ilyeut,  ilperd  constam- 
ment  Finitiatiye,  et  n'est  pins  d'ancnn  poids  dans  les  affaires 
d'Espagne;  que  la  Biscaye  et  le  nord  sont  dans  des  dispositions 
facheuses  par  les  suites  de  T^yacuation  des  Asturies  par  la 
diyision  Bonnet;  que  la  r^oocupation  de  cette  proyince  n'a  pas 
encore  eu  lieu,  one  le  nord  est  expos^  a  de  grands  maUieurs, 
que  Santona  et  St.  Sebastian  sont  compromis,  que  les  libres  com- 
munications des  guerillas  ayec  la  Galice  et  les  Asturies  par  la 
mer  les  rendront  fonnidables,  que  s'il  ne  fait  pas  r^ccuper 
promptement  les  Asturies,  sa  position  ne  pent  s'ameliorer. 

Becommandez  an  ^^n^ral  Cafikrelli  der^unir  dayantage  ses 
troupes,  et  d'ayoir  toujours  une  oolonne  dans  la  main. 

Ecriyez  an  g^n^ral  L'Huillier  d'ayoir  Fceil  sur  St.  Sebastian,  et 
d'ayoir  toujours  3000  hommes  doos  la  main  pour  les  dinger  sur 
cette  place  si  eUe  ayoit  besoin  d'etre  secoume* 

En  g^n^ial,  pour  parer  a  la  mauyaise  manceuyre  et  a  la  mau- 
yaise  £rection  que  le  due  de  Baguse  donne  a  nos  affaires,  il  est 
n^cessaire  d'ayoir  beaucoup  de  monde  a  Bayonne.  Actiyez  la 
marche  du  3*  et  du  106*"*  et  de  la  5'  demi  brigade  proyisoire  sur 
cette  vlace.  Tenez  y  deux  g^n^raux  de  brigade  afin  que  le  g^n^- 
ral  L'Huillier  puisse  toujours  disposer  des  forces  pour  dtre  en 
mesure  d'agir  selon  les  droonstances. 

B^unisseztmnullier  d'hommes  des  d^p6t8  de  cayalerie  de  Tarm^e 
d'Espagne,  et  diiigez  les  en  r^^imens  de  marche  sur  Bayonne. 

imscriyez  an  g^n^ral  L'Huillier  de  tenir  ses  troupes  dans  la 
yall^e  de  Bastan,  h,  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  et  Irun,  en  les 
munissant  bien,  les  barraquant,  les  exer^t,  et  les  formant.  Ge 
sera  an  moyen  de  cette  ressouroe  que  si  le  due  de  Baguse  con- 
tinue a  faire  des  b^yues  on  pourra  emp^cher  le  mal  de  deyenir 
extreme. 

Sur  ce,  je  prie  Dieu,  &c. 

(Sign^)  NjLPOLEOif, 

[For  second  despatch,  see  Appendix  No.  XIY.] 


No.X. 

Xettre  deM.le  due  de  Dalmaiie  au  rot, 

Seville,  12  AoiU,  1812. 
Je  n'ayais  re9U  aucune  nouyelle  de  V.  M.  depuis  les  lettres 
qu'elle  m'a  fait  Thonneur  m'^crire  des  6  et  7  Juillet  dernier. 
Enfin  je  yiens  de  r^ceyoir  celle  dat^e  de  Segoyie  le  29  du  mdme 
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mois.  Lea  rapports  publics  par  lea  ennemia  m'ayaient  d^ja  in- 
atruit  dea  ^y^nemena  aorrenua  en  Caatille  leaqnels  ^taient  nata- 
reUement  ezag^r^a;  Y.  M.  abienTotdu  en  quelqne  sorte  fixer 
a  ce  aujet  mes  id^ea.  Je  deplore  lea  pertea  que  I  annee  de  Por- 
tugal a  ^prouY^a.  Dana  I'et&t  ou  ^taient  lea  affiiirea  d'Eapagne 
une  bataule  ne  devait  ae  donner  qu'a  la  demi^re  extr^mite,  maia 
tout  n'eat  paa  perdu.  Y.  M.  aprea  m'ayoir  communique  lea  dia- 
poaitiona  au'elle  a  faitea  depuia  le  6  (date  de  la  dermere  lettre) 
au  19  Juillet  m'ordonne  oomme  une  resaource  d'^Tacuer  TAnda- 
lousie  et  de  me  dinger  but  TolMe.  Je  ne  puis  diasimuler  que 
cette  disposition  me  parait  fort  extraordinaire.  J'etais  loin  de 
penser  que  Y.  M.  s'y  serait  d^termin^e.  Le  sort  de  TEapagne 
eat  il  done  d^cid^  F  Y.  M.  veut  elle  aacrifier  le  royaume  a  la 
capitaleF  et  a-t-eUe  la  certitude  de  la  conseryer  en  prenant  ce 
parti  P  Enfin  r^yacuation  de  TAndalousie  et  ma  marche  sur 
Toledo  sont  elles  Tunique  ressource  qui  nous  reateP  Je  yais  me 
preparer  a  cette  diaposition  que  je  re^arde  comme  dea  plus 
fanestea  potir  rhonneur  dea  armea  imp^nales,  le  bien  du  aeryice 
de  I'empereur  et  Tint^r^t  de  Y.  M.  dana  I'eapoir  qu'ayant  qu'eUe 
a'ex^ute  Y.  M.  I'aura  chsms^e  ou  modifiee  auiyant  lea  proposi- 
tions que  j'ai  eu  Thonneur  de  lui  faire  le  19  Juillet,  le  8  de  ce 
mois,  et  par  M.  le  colonel  Desprez. 

J'ai  rhonneur  d'adreaaer  a  yotre  majeat^  triplicatade  ma  lettre 
du  8  de  ce  mois.  En  me  r6£^rant  aux  observations  et  proposi- 
tions qu'elle  renferme,  si  Y.  M.  ne  prend  pas  des  dispositions  en 
oons^uence,  je  conaidere  que  r^yacuation  de  toute  I'Eapagne  est 
decidee,  car  if  faut  que  Y.  M.  ae  persuade  que  du  moment  <jue 
mon  mouyement  sera  commence  je  serai  suiyi  par  soixante  miUe 
ennemis  lesquels  ne  me  donneront  pas  le  tems  ni  la  liberty  die 
prendre  la  direction  que  Y.  M.  m'indique  et  qui  se  reuniront  a 
ceux  qui  ont  p^n^^  en  Oastille  et  m'emp^cberont  de  aejoumer 
sur  le  Tage  encore  moins  d'arriyer  a  Madrid.  H  n'y  a  qu'un 
moyen  pour  r6tablir  les  affaires:  que  Y.  M.  yienne  en  iuidalousie 
et  qu  elle  y  amene  toutes  les  troupes  de  Tarm^e  du  centre,  de 
Tarm^  de  Portugal,  de  Tarm^  d'Arragon  auxqueUea  aea  ordres 

Sourront  pairenir,  quand  bien  mSme  tout  le  royaume  de  Yalenoe 
errait  6tre  ^yacu^.  Qu'importe  a  Y.  M.  de  conserver  Madrid 
si  elle  perd  le  royaume  P  Philippe  Y.  en  sortit  trois  fois  et  y 
rentra  en  souyerain.  Du  moment  que  nous  aurons  70  ou  80 
mille  Fran9ais  r^unia  dans  le  midi  de  I'Espagne,  le  th^tre  de  la 
guerre  est  chang^ ;  rarm^e  de  Portugal  se  trouve  dragee  et  elle 
peut  se  reporter  successivement  jusqu'au  Tage.  D'ailleurs  ce 
serait  sans  incony^nient  qu'elle  gard&t  Burgos  et  la  riye  gauche 
de  I'Ebre  et  que  tout  I'espace  compris  entre  elle  et  le  Sierra 
Morena  ^t  a  la  disposition  des  ennemis  jusqu'a  ce  que  des  ren- 
forts  yinsent  de  France  et  que  I'empereur  ett  pu  prendre  des 
dispositions.  Le  sacrifice  une  fois  fait  il  n'y  a  plus  de  moyen  d'y 
rem^dier.  Les  arm^  imp^riales  en  Espagne  repassent  I'Ebre 
d'ou  peut-^tre  la  fiunine  les  chassera,  lea  anairea  de  I'empereur 
dans  ie  nord  de  I'Europe  peuyent  s'en  ressentir,  TAmerique  ^ 
yient  de  d^darer  la  guerre  a  rAngleterre  fera  peut-^tre  la  pais.. 
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v.  M.  a  sans  donte  refl^hi  h  tontes  lea  cons^qnenceB  d*im  pareil 
changement;  la  perte  momentan^e  de  Madnd  et  des  Gastilles 
est  nnlle  pour  la  politique  de  Tempereur,  eUe  pent  se  r^parer  en 
plus  ou  moins  de  terns.  La  perte  d'une  bataiile  par  rarm^e  de 
JPorfcuffal  n'est  qu'un  grand  duel  qui  se  r^pare  ^^alement,  maia  la 
perte  de  rAndalousie  et  la  lev^e  du  si6se  de  Cadiz  sont  des  6v^n6- 
mens  dont  les  efiTets  seront  ressentis  dans  toute  I'Europe  et  dans 
le  nouTeau  monde.  Enfin  en  fiddle  sujet  de  I'empereur  je  dois 
d^larer  a  Y.  M.  que  je  ne  crois  pas  les  afiaires  d'Espagne  assez 
d^esp^r6es  pour  j)rendre  un  parti  aussi  violent.  J*entrevoi» 
encore  du  remade  si  Y.  M.  yeut  prendre  les  dispositions  que  j'ai 
propoB^es ;  tout  en  me  pr^parant  k  Tez^cution  de  ses  ordres  je 
me  permets  de  lui  demander  de  nouvelles  instructions.  J*ai  sur* 
tout  rhonneur  de  ^rier  Y.  M.  d'ordonner  que  les  communica- 
tions de  FAndalousie  avec  Toledo  soient  i^tablies  et  quelque 
^v^nemenfc  qui  survienne  de  vouloir  bien  faire  prendre  k  rarm^e 
du  centre,  la  direction  de  Despeiia  Perros  ou  d'Almaden  pour 
se  joindre  a  Tarm^e  du  midi.  Alors  je  reponds  de  tout,  et 
j'ez^uterai  les  dispositions  que  j'ai  enonc^es  dans  ma  lettre  8  de 
eemois^ 

Je,  &c.  &c.  &o. 


No.  XL 

Lettre  de  M.  le  marSchal  due  de  Dalmatie  h  M.  le  Ministre 
de  la  guerre  a  Paris. 

MosrsixiTB  LB  puc, — ^Toute  communication  de  TAndalousie 
avec  la  Prance  ^tant  interrompue  et  n'ayant  rien  r^^u  depuis  les 
premiers  jours  de  Mai ;  depuis  un  mois  le  roi  ay  ant  m^me  retir^ 
les  troupes  qui  ^toient  dans  la  Manche  et  ne  pouvant  commu- 
niquer  avec  Madrid,  j'entreprens  de  faire  parvenir  mes  rapports 
lb  votre  excellence  par  la  voie  de  mer.  Si  le  batiment  que  je  fais 
a  cet  effet  partir  de  Malaga  pent  arriver  a  Marseille,  1  empereur 
sera  plut6t  instruit  de  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  le  midi  de  TEspagne 
et  de  la  position  de  son  arm^e. 

A  ce  sujet  j'ai  rhonneur  d'adresser  a  votre  excellence  copie  des 
demiers  rapports  que  j'ai  faits  au  roi,  lesquels  contiennent  les 
repr^entations  que  j'aa  oru  devoir  soumettre  a  sa  majesty  pour 
le  Tbien  du  service  de  I'empereur,  la  conservation  des  conqudtes 
et  rhonneur  des  armies  imp^riales. 

Je  ne  suis  instruit  des  malheurs  que  I'arm^e  de  Portugal  a 
^prouv^s  que  par  les  bruits  populaires  et  les  rapports  de  I'ennemi; 
car  le  roi  en  m'^crivant  le  29  JuiUet  de  S^ovie  ne  m'en  a  donn^ 
aucvin  detail.  Je  dois  done  m'imaginer  que  les  pertes  que  nous 
avons  faites  en  Castile  sont  beauooup  exag^r^es  et  j'en  tire  la  con- 
sequence que  les  affaires  de  I'empereur  en  Espa^ne  ne  sont  pan 
aussi  desesp^r^  que  le  roi  parait  en  6tre  persuade.  Cependant 
sa  majesty  apr^s  6tre  rest^  23  jours  sans  [m'^crire,  lorsque  les  en- 
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nesnis  ^toient  en  plein  moaTement  et  que  sa  majesty  se  portoit 
avec  14»000  hommes  de  razing  da  centre  a  la  rencontre  an  dno 
de  Eagnse  qni  sans  Tattendre  s'etoit  engag^  nrecipitaamnent  et 
^Toayait  nne  d^faite;  le  roi  dis-je  en  me  faisant  part  le  29 
JniUet  de  ses  mouTemena  me  donna  Tordre  formel  d'^yacner  TAn- 
dalonaie  et  me  dinger  snr  Tolede,  et  il  me  dit  express^ment  qne 
e'eat  rnnique  reasonrce  qni  nons  reste. 

Je  ania  loin  de  parta^r  Tayis  de  aa  majesty,  je  croia  fermement 
qn'il  eat  poeaible  de  mienx  faire^  et  qne  tont  pent  s'arranger  en 
attendant  qne  d'aprfea  lea  ordrea  de  Temperenr  V.  E.  ait  pd 
mettre  lea  aim^  qui  aont  dans  le  nord  de  rEspagne  a  mSme  de 
repiendre  lea  operations,  ainsi  qne  j'en  faia  la  proposition  a  sa 
majeate  dana  lea  lettres  dont  je  mets  d^'oint  copies.  Mais  mon 
deyoir  est  d*ob^ir,  et  je  me  chargerais  d'nne  trop  erande  reapon- 
tibilite  ai  j*^udaia  Tex^cntion  de  Tordre  formel  d  ^yacner  que  le 
roi  m'a  donn^. 

Je  yaiB  done  me  preparer  a  ex^cnter  cette  disposition  que  je 
legarde  oomme  funeste,  puisqn*elle  me  force  a  liyrer  anx  ennemis 
des  places  de  gnerre  susceptioles  d*une  bonne  defense,  tout  apro- 
yisiomi^s,  les  ^tablissemens  et  un  materiel  d*artillerie  immense, 
et  de  laisser  dana  lea  h^pitanx  beauoonp  de  maladea  que  lenr 
aitnation  et  le  manque  de  transport  ne  permettent  point  d'em- 
mener.  Je  ne  fend  cependant  mon  mouyement  que  progressive- 
ment,  et  je  ne  n^gligerai  ancun  soinpour  qn'il  ne  reste  en  arri^re 
rien  de  ce  qui  pent  dtre  utile  a  Tarm^. 

Je  ne  puis  encore  aasnrer  que  je  ne  feral  ce  mouyement  par 
Tolede,  car  dn  moment  qu'ilaera  entre^ris  je  send  sniyi  par 
60,000  ennemis  qid  se  joindront  anx  divisions  que  lord  Wellu^ 
ton  aura  d^ja  port^es  sur  le  Tage.  Ainsi  il  est  possible  que  je 
me  dirige  par  Murcie  aur  Valence  suivant  ce  que  j'apprendiai,  on 
lea  nonveanx  ordres  qne  je  receynd  du  roi. 

Bans  oet  ^tat  de  choses,  je  ne  puis  dissimuler  a  Y.  E<  que  je 
leffarde  r^yacuationderEspagnean  moins  iusqu*arEbre  oomme 
decide  du  moment  que  le  roi  m'ordonna  d'^vacuer  TAndalousie 
et  me  dinger  sur  Tolede,  car  il  est  bien  certain  qu*il  ne  sera  pas 
possible  de  rester  en  position  sur  le  Tage  ni  dans  les  Gastilles,  et 
que  d^s-lors  les  conqn^tes  des  armes  imp^riales  en  Espagne  dont 
1  empereur  ayait  ordonn^  la  conservation,  sont  sacrifi^s. 

A  ce  sujet  je  ne  puis  me  d^fendre  de  r^flechir  sur  d'autres 
^y^emena  qui  se  passent.  J*ai  lu  dans  les  joumaux  de  Cadiz 
que  rambassadeur  du  roi  en  Eussie  avait  jomt  Tarm^  Eusse, 

Sue  le  roi  avait  fait  dea  inainnations  an  gouvemement  insurgent 
e  Cadiz,  que  la  SnMe  avait  fait  im  traits  avec  TAngleterre,  et 
que  le  prince  k^r^itaire  avait  demand^  a  la  regenoe  de  Cadiz 
2150  Eapagnola  pour  sa  garde  personelle.  (Avant  hier  un  parle- 
mentaire  que  le  g^n^ral  Sem^le  avait  envoj^  a  Tesoadre  Anglaise 
pour  r^damer  dea  prisonniers,  resta  pendimt  qnelqnea  inatana  a 
Dord  de  ramiral,  lequel  lid  montra  nne  frigate,  qui,  dit  il,  est 
deatia^  a  porter  en  Angleterre  et  ensuite  en  Sn^e  lea  250 
Eapagnola  que  le  prince  l^madotte  demande  pour  aa  frarde  per- 
sonelle.)   Enfin  j  ai  vn  dana  les  m^es  joumaux  que  Moreau,  et 
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Blucher  ^talent  axriy^B  a  Stockholm,  et  que  Eapatel,  aide-de- 
camp de  Moreau,  ^tait  k  Londres.  Je  ne  tire  aucmie  conse- 
quence de  tons  ces  faits,  mais  j'en  serai  plus  attentif.  Cependant 
j'ai  cm  devoir  deposer  mes  craintes  entre  les  mains  de  six  g^n^- 
raux  de  Tarm^e,  apr^s  avoir  exi^e  d'eux  le  serment  qu'us  ne 
r^veleront  ce  que  je  leur  ai  dit  qu'a  Fempereur  lui-m^me  ou  aux 
personnes  que  S.M.  aura  specialement  dSegu^es  pour  en  re^evoir 
la  declaration,  si  auparavant  je  ne  puis  moi-mSme  en  rendre 
comte.  II  est  pourtant  de  mon  devoir  de  manifester  a  Y .  E.  que 
je  crains  que  le  biit  de  toutes  les  fausses  dispositions  que  Ton  a 
prises  et  celui  des  intrigues  qui  ont  lieu,  ne  soient  de  forcer  les 
armies  imp^riales  qui  sont  en  Espagne  a  repasser  au  moins 
TEbre,  et  ensuite  de  presenter  cet  ^v^nement  comme  Tunique 
ressource  (expression  au  roi,  lettre  du  20  Juillet)  dans  I'esp^- 
rance  d'en  profiter  par  quelque  arrangement. 

Mes  craintes  sont  peut-^tre  mal  fondles,  mais  en  pareille  situa- 
tion il  vaut  mieux  les  pousser  h  rextremit^  que  d'etre  negligent, 
d'autant  plus  que  ces  craintes  et  ma  soUicitude  toument  au  bien 
du  service  de  lempereur,  et  a  la  surety  de  Tarm^e  dont  le  com- 
mandement  m*est  confix. 

J'ai  rhonneur  de  prier  V.  E.  de  voxdoir  bien  si  ma  lettre  lui 
parvient,  la  mettre  le  plut6t  possible  sous  les  ^eux  de  I'empereur 
et  d*assurer  S.  M.  que  moi  et  son  arm^e  du  midi  serous  toujours 
dignes  de  sa  supreme  confiance.  Je  desire  bien  vivement  que 
y.  K  puisse  me  faire  savoir  que  mes  d^pdches  lui  sont  parvenues 
et  surtout  recevoir  par  elle  les  ordres  de  sa  majesty. 
J'ai  rhonneur,  <&c. 

(Sign^)  DiLLMATIE. 

Seville,  12  Aout,  1812. 


No.  XII. 

SiBE, — Je  suis  arrive  a  Paris  hier  21  du  courant.  Je  me  suis 
8ur  le  champ  pr^sente  chez  le  ministre  de  la  guerre  et  je  lui  ai 
xemia  la  lettre  de  Y.  M.  ainsi  que  celles  de  M.  le  mar^chal 
Jourdan.  S.  E.  m'a  questionn^  sur  les  affaires  d'Espa^^e,  mais 
sans  me  demander  mes  depdches  pour  I'empereur.  EUe  m'a, 
suivant  les  intentions  de  Y.  M.,  pouiyu  des  ordres  dont  j'ai  besoin 
pour  poxursuivre  ma  route  avec  c^ierite. 

Ce  matin  le  ministre  m'a  fait  app^ler  et  j'ai  eu  avec  lui  une 
longue  conference.  H  m'a  press^  de  m'exphquer  avec  franchise 
sur  ce  que  j 'avals  pu  remarquer  pendant  mon  sejour  en  Anda- 
lousie,  m'a  temoigne  quelque  mqmetude  sur  I'influence  que  ik>u- 
Toit  exercer  le  marechal  tant  sur  I'armee  que  sur  les  autorit^s 
civiles.  II  a  rappeie  les  intrigues  de  Portugal  et  a  condu  en  me 
disant  qu'il  d^pouiUait  devant  moi  le  caractere  de  ministre  pour 
causer  avec  un  homme  de  votre  confiance,  et  que  les  services 
que  vous  lui  aviez  rendus  a  I'epo^ue  de  sa  disgr&ce  devaient  dtre 
pour  Y.  M.  une  garantie  du  desir  qu'il  avait  d'agir  suivant  ses 
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intentiQiis.  Quelque  fimndiefl  que  m'aient  psniB  oea  ouTertcures, 
je  n'ai  pas  oru  devoir  parler  de  la  partie  la  plus  d^cate  de  ma 
mission.  J'ai  seulement  r^pondu  que  Farm^  du  midi  serait 
toujours  celle  de  lempereTir,  que  lorsque  S.  M.  enverrait  sea 
ordires  d^termin^,  elle  serait  obeie,  et  que  tout  ce  que  j'avais 
entenda  en  Andalousie  ne  me  laissait  a  ce  suiet  aucun  doute. 
An  reste  ma  conyersation  avee  le  due  de  Feltre  m'a  prouv^ 
qu*aucune  lettre  de  la  nature  de  celle  dont  je  suis  porteur  ne  lui 
etait  encore  parvenue,  et  cela  est  pour  ma  mission  une  duroon- 
stance  fayorable. 

J'ai  caus^  avec  S.  E.  de  la  resistance  que  les  chefs  de  Farm^ 
Fran^aise  en  Espagne  ayaient  toujours  oppos^e  aux  ordres  de 
y.  M.  U  a  declare  que  tons  ayaient  ^te  mis  sous  yos  ordres  et 
sans  aucune  restriction,  qu'ayant  son  depart  Tempereur  ayait 
temoigne  son  ^tonnement  sur  les  doutes  que  manifestaient  a  cet 
egard  les  lettres  de  Y.  M.  et  qu'il  ayait  ordonne  que  Ton  fit  con- 
naitre  ses  intentions  d'une  mani^re  encore  plus  positiye.  J'ai 
cite  la  lettre  oule  msredial  Suchet  s'autorise  d'une  phrase  du 
prince  de  Keufch&tel,  celles  du  general  Dorsenne  et  cLu  general 
Cafiarelli,  il  parait  que  tons  les  obstacles  qui  pouyaient  entrayer 
I'execution  de  yos  ordres  ont  ete  leyds  par  des  instructions 
adressees  posterieurement  aux  generaux  en  chef.  Quant  a  la 
desobeissanoe  formelle  du  marecEal  Soult  S.  E.  a  dit  d'abord  que 
y.  M.  ayait  le  droit  de  lui  6ter  le  commandement»  mais  elle  est 
oonyenue  ensuite  qu'une  demarche  semblable  ne  pouyait  dtre 
faite  que  par  I'ordre  expr^  de  I'empereur. 

Le  ministre  est  aussi  entre  dans  quelques  details  sur  les  afiaires 
militaires,  les  ordres  donnes  par  Y.  M.  et  par  le  marechal 
Jourdan  aux  diyerses  epoques  de  la  campagne,  ont  eu,  m'a-t-il 
dit,  I'approbation  generale  et  ce  qu'aecrit  i'empereur,  depuis  qu'il 
a  appns  la  bataille  de  Salamanque,  prouye  qu'il  donne  entiere- 
ment  droit  a  Y.  M.  L'opinion  publique  a  cet  egard  est  encore 
plus  prononcee  que  celle  des  nommes  en  place,  et  je  ne  puis 
exprimer  a  Y.  M.  ayec  quelle  rigueur  sont  juges  en  France  les 
mareehaux  Soult  et  Marmont. 

Le  duo  de  Feltre  m'a  parie  du  mouyement  sur  Blasco  Sancho. 
Peut-^tre,  a-t-il  dit,  Fempereur  reprochera  un  pen  d'hesitation; 
execute  deux  jours  plut6t  il  aurait  produit  les  plus  heureux  effets. 
y.  M.  se  rappelle  que  j'ayais  preyu  cette  objection  et  je  ne  serai 
point  embarrasse  pour  y  repondre. 

S.  E.  a  cru  que  j'aUais  aupr^  de  I'empereur  pour  soUiciter  de 
nouyeaux  renforts;  elle  m'a  dit  que  la  guerre  de  Eussie  ayait 
jusqu'4  present  absorbe  tous  les  movens,  qu'il  etait  loin  de  pou- 
▼oir  enyoyer  les  troupes  sur  lesqueues  paraissait  compter  M.  le 
marechal  Jourdan,  que  Ton  pourrait  seulement  pouyoir  a  la  perte 
materielle  faite  par  I'armee  de  Portugal  H  parait  que  les  nou- 
Telles  troupes  enyoyees  en  Espagne  ne  s'eieyent  pas  au-deli  de 
Tingt  mille  hommes,  au  reste  la  grande  yictoire  remportee  par 
i'empereur  fera  probablement  prendre  des  dispositions  plus  fayo* 
rabies  aux  affaires  de  la  Peninsule. 

Le  due  de  Feltre  a  refu  des  nouyelles  du  general  GlauxeL 
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Ce  g^n^ral  annonce  que  rarm^  Anglaise  morche  yers  le  nord, 
que  lord  Wellington  a*est  de  sa  personne  port^  vers  le  Duero, 
que  rarm^e  de  Portugal  s'est  ralli^,  que  ses  pertes  sont  beau- 
coup  moindres  qu'on  ne  Tavait  cru,  que  le  gi^n^ral  Foy  avait  fait 
un  mouvement  pour  d^livrer  Astorga  et  TordesiUas,  mais  que 
deja  ces  deux  places  s'^taient  rendues,  que  Ton  pourrait  accuser 
de  faiblesse  les  deux  gouvemeurs  et  que  peut-etre  la  conduite 
de  celui  de  TordesiUas  devait  Stre  jug^e  plus  severement  encore. 

J*ai  parl^  au  ministre  de  la  position  embarrassante  dans  laquelle 
me  mettaitle  d^cret  du  26  Aout;  il  a  r^pondu  que  je  pouvais  sans 
inoony^nient  me  presenter  a  I'empereur  ayec  les  derations  du 
grade  que  m'a  donn^  Y.  M.,  que  ce  n'^tait  point  contre  les  officiers 
a  yotre  service  que  le  d^ret  avait  6t6  dirige,  et  qu'il  serait  modi£^ 
en  leur  faveur. 

J|ai  I'honneur  de  pr^venir  V.  M.  que  je  partirai  ce  soir  de 
Paris,  je  poursuivrai  sans  m'arrSter  ma  route  juaqu*au  quartier 
g^n^ral  de  Tempereur. 

J'ai  rhonneur  de  mettre  aux  pieds  de  V.  M.  Thommage  de 
mon  profond  respect  et  de  mon  entier  d^vouement. 

(Sign^)  Lb  colonel  Despses. 

Farts,  22  Septemhre,  1812. 


No.  XIIL  A. 


Lettre  confiderUielle  icrite  au  roi  par  monsieur  le  duo  de 
Feltre, 

Paris,  10  Novembre,  1812. 
SiBB, — ^La  lettre  chiffr^e  que  V.  M.  m'a  ^crite  de  Eequena  le 

18  Octobre,  m'est  parvenue  il  y  a  quelques  jours,  et  je  I'ai  sur  le 
champ  transmise  a  I'empereur  qui  ne  la  recevra  toute  fois  que 

19  jours  apr^  le  depart  de  cette  m^me  lettre  de  Paris.  A  la 
distance  ou  Tempereur  se  trouve  de  sa  capitale,  il  est  des  choses 
sur  lesquelles  la  politique  force  a  fermer  les  yeux :  du  moins 
momentanement.  Si  la  conduite  de  monsieur  le  mar^chal  due 
de  Dabnatie  est  Equivoque  et  cauteleuse ;  si  ses  d-marches  pre- 
sentent  la  mSme  aspect  que  celles  qu'il  paroit  avoir  faites  et  qui 
ont  pr^c^d^  I'abandon  du  Portugal  apr^s  la  prise  d'Oporto,  il 
viendra  un  moment  ou  I'empereur  pourra  Ten  punir  s'il  le  juge 
convenable,  et  peutStre  est-il  moins  dangereux  ou  il  est  qu'lL  ne 
le  serait  ici,  ou  quelques  factieux  ont  pu  du  sein  m6me  des  prisons 
qui  les  renfermaient,  m^diteren  I'absence  de  I'empereur  une  revo- 
lution contre  I'empereur  et  sa  dynastic,  et  presque  I'executer, 
le  2  et  3  Octobre  dernier.  Je  pense  done,  sire,  qu'il  est  prudent 
de  ne  pas  pousser  a  bout  le  marechal  due  de  JDalmatie,  tout  en 
contrariant  sous  main  les  d-marches  ambitieuses  qu'il  pourrait 
tenter,  et  en  s'assurant  de  la  fidelity  des  principaux  officiers  de 
I'arm^e  dumidi  envers  I'empereur  etm^me  de  celle  desEspagnols 
qu'il^traine  a  sa  suite.  L'arme  du  ridicule  qu'il  est  facile  de  manier 
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en  cette  occasion  snfSra,  ce  me  semble^  pour  d^jouer  ses  coupables 
projets  s'ils  exifitent,  et  le  ramener  a  son  devoir,  sauf  h  faire  preiL< 
ore  par  la  suite  des  precautions  pour  qu'il  ne  B*en  6carte  jamais. 

Quoiqu'il  en  soit  je  suis  incontestoblement  dans  la  neoessite 
d'attendre  les  ordres  de  Fempereur  sur  le  contenu  de  la  lettre  de 
y.  M.  dat6e  de  Sequena  le  18  Oct.    Elle  volt  par  la  presente 

3ue  je  partaee  ses  sentimens  sur  I'objet  dont  elle  traite ;  je  viens 
'dtre  assez  heureux  pour  donner  a  fempereur  et  a  sa  famille  de 
nouvelles  preuves  de  ma  fidelity  et  de  mon  attachement,  et  je  suis 
assur^  que  si  Y.  M.  connalt  les  details  de  ma  conduite  le  2  et  3 
Octobre,  elle  la  trouvera  conforme  aux  sentimens  que  je  me  suis 
fait  un  plaisir  de  lui  exprimer  en  faveur  de  Tempereur  et  de  sa 
famille  au  moment  oii  j'ai  pris  cong^  de  Y.  M.  a  JLimLeYiUe  il  j  a 
quelques  anne^s,  &c.  &c. 

Note, — ^It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  tbis  letter  tbat  notwith- 
standing the  duke  of  Feltre  s  professions  of  attachment  he  was 
soon  af&rwards  one  of  the  most  zealous  courtiers  of  the  Bourbons 
and  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  emperor. 

The  constancy  with  which  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  served  that 
great  man  is  well  known. 


No.  XIII.  B. 


Colonel  Desprez  to  the  Jcing, 

Paris,  3  Janvier,  1813. 

Sire, — J'ai  eu  I'honneur  d*annoncer  a  Y.  M.  mon  arrive e  a 
Paris.  Mais  j'ai  du  en  me  servant  de  la  voie  de  I'estafette  user 
d*une  extreme  discretion.  La  reine  m*ayant  conseille  de  vous 
^crire  avec  quelque  detail,  et  ayant  doigne  m'oflBrir  de  faire  partir 
ma  lettre  par  le  premier  courier  qu'eSe  expedierait,  j*en  profite 
pour  rendre  compte  a  Y.  M.  de  ma  mission  et  lui  faire  connaitre 
une  partie  des  ^v^nemens  dont  j'ai  ^t^  t^moin. 

Je  suis  arrive  a  Moscou  le  18  Octobre  au  soir.  L'empereur 
venait  d'apprendre  que  I'avant  garde  command^e  par  le  roi  de 
Naples  avait  ^te  attaau^e  et  forc^e  a  la  retraite  avec  une  partie  de 
son  artillerie.  Deja  le  depart  ^tait  r^solu  et  les  troupes  se  met- 
taient  en  mouvement.  On  m'annon^a  a  S.  M.  qui  r^pondit 
d'abord  d'une  maniere  pen  favorable.  Cependant  au  milieu  de  la 
nuit  on  me  fit  appeler.  Je  remis  a  Fempereur  les  d^pSches  dont 
Y.  M.  m'avait  charge,  et  sans  les  ouvrir,  il  me  questionna  sur 
leur  contenu.  Puis  il  fit  sur  les  operations  de  la  campagne  une 
partie  des  obiectious  qu'avait  prevues  Y.  M. 

n  dit  que  le  mouvement  en  faveur  de  Farmee  de  Portugal  avait 
ete  commence  trop  tard,  qu'il  aurait  pu  etre  fait  un  mois  plutot, 
que  lui-mSme  avait  date  la  conduite  a  tenir  dans  cette  circonstance 
lorsqu'en  1808  il  avait  sans  hesiter  quitte  Madrid  pour  marcher 
aux  Anelais  qui  s'etaient  avances  jusqu'a  YaUadolid.  Je  repondis 
que  Y.  M.  s'etait  mise  en  marche  peu  d'heures  apr^s  la  divisioa 
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Falombmi,  qn'elle  avait  6A  attendre  cette  division  pour  condiure 
Ters  Fannie  de  Porto^  tm  renfort  tel  que  le  succes  ne  ^^t  dtre 
douteux;  qu'elle  avait  d'autant  moins  cam  devoir  precipiter  son 
mouvement,  que  M.  le  mar^chal  Marmont  avait  ecrit  plusieurs 
fois  qu'il  se  croyait  trop  faible  pour  lutter  seul  contre  Farm^e 
Anglaise,  que  ce  marecEal  avait  et6  maltre  du  terns,  qu'il  n'avait 
point  et6  battu  dans  sa  position  sur  le  Duero,  mais  bien  sur  un. 
champ  de  bataille  dans  lequel  rien  ne  Tavait  forc^  de  s'engager. 
L'empereur  pr^tendit  ensuite  que  V.  M.  apr^s  avoir  appris  la 
perte  de  la  bataiUe  de  Salamanque  aurait  ad  se  porter  sur  le 
Duero  et  raUier  Tarm^  de  Portugal.  Je  rappelai  alors  le  mouve- 
ment  fait  du  Guadaramavers  S^govie  et  la  position  critique  dans 
laqueUe  vous  avez  Lusse  la  due  de  E.aguse  qui  avait  lui-mdme 
propose  ce  mouvement.  L'empereur  dit  quil  connaissait  tr^s 
Dien  tons  les  reproches  qu*a  cet  egard  on  pouvait  faire  au  mar^clial 
Marmont.  H  ajouta  que  Tarm^e  du  centre  ayant  fait  sa  retraite 
sur  Madrid  elle  aurait  du  garder  plus  longtems  les  d^fil^s  du 
Guadarama,  qu'on  avait  trop  t6t  pass^  le  Tage,  ^ue  du  moins  ce 
mouvement  ayant  ^t^  resolu,  U.  fallait  ne  point  laisser  de  gamison 
au  BetirOy  bnser  tons  les  afi^ts,  emporter  les  aigles  et  bruler  les 
effets  d'habillement;  qu'il  n'avait  jamais  consid^r^  ce  poste  que 
comme  propre  a  contenir  la  population  de  Madrid,  que  I'ennemi 
^tant  maitre  de  la  campagne,  on  devait  Tabandonner  et  que  de 
toutes  les  fautes  de  la  campagne  c'^tait  celle  qu'il  avait  le  moins 
con9ue.  Je  repondis  a  cette  objection  ainsi  que  j'en  ^tais  con- 
venu  avec  Y.  M.  L'empereur  en  venant  ensuite  a  la  lettre  du 
due  de  Dalmatie  me  dit  qu'elle  lui  etait  d^ja  parvenue  par  une 
autre  voie,  naais  qu'il  n'y  avait  attach^  aucune  importance;  que  le 
marechal  Soult  s'^tait  tromp^,  qu'il  ne  pouvait  s'occuper  de  sem- 
blables  pauvreUs  dans  un  moment  ou  il  itait  a  la  tete  de  cinq 
cent  mille  hommes  et  faisait  des  choses  immensis,  Ce  sont  ses 
e2q)re8sions,  qu'au  reste  les  soup^ons  du  due  de  Dalmatie  ne 
r^tonnaient  que  faiblement;  ^ue  beaucoup  de  g^n^raux  de 
Tarmee  d'Espagne  les  partageaient  et  pensaient  ^ue  Y.  M.  pr^- 
ferait  I'Espagne  a  la  JBVance;  qu'il  savait  parfaitement  qu'elle 
avait  le  ooBur  Eran9ois  mais  que  ceux  qui  la  ju^eaient  par  ses 
discours  devaient  avoir  une  autre  opinion,  if  ajouta  que  le 
marechal  Soult  ^tait  la  seule  t^te  militaire  qu'H  eut  en  Espagne, 
qu'il  ne  pouvait  Ten  retirer  sans  compromettre  I'arm^e,  que  (Tail- 
leurs  il  devait  Stre  parfaitement  tranquille  sur  ses  intentions 
puisqu'il  venait  d'apprendre  par  les  joumaux  Anglais  qu'il  ^vacuait 
t'Andalousie  et  se  r^unissait  aux  armees  du  centre  et  d'Aragon, 
que  cette  reunion  op^r^e  on  devait  Stre  assez  en  force  pour 
reprendre  roffensive ;  que  d'ailleurs  il  n'avait  point  d'ordres  a 
envoyer,  qu'il  ne  savait  point  en  donner  de  si  loin,  qu'il  ne  se 
dissimulait  point  I'^tendue  du  mal  et  qu'il  regrettait  ^lus  que 
jamais  que  v .  M.  n'ait  point  suivi  le  conseil  qu  il  lui  avait  donn^ 
de  ne  pas  retoumer  en  Espaene;  qu'il  ^tait  inutile  que  je  repar- 
tisse,  que  je  resterai  a  I'armee  on  Ton  m'emploieroit.  J'insiatai 
alors  pour  Stre  renvoy^  a  Y.  M.  d'une  maniere  qui  parut  faire 
sur  l'empereur  quelque  impression,  et  il  finit  par  me  dire  que  je 
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•end  ezp^di^  mais  que  je  ne  pcmyais  T^tre  dans  ce  moment, 
qn'ayant  beaoin  de  repos  je  resterais  k  Mobcoo,  et  que  pnisqae 
j  ^tai8  offieier  da  g^e,  je  serais  charg^  de  dinger  sous  lesortues 
dn  due  de  Trevise  les  trayaoz  et  la  defense  du  Eremlin.  Je 
re^iu  en  consequence  nn  ordre  ^crit  du  prince  de  Nenfchatel. 
Lorsija'apr^  I'entiere  ^yacuation  de  Moscou  le  corp  de  M.  leM. 
Mortier  eut  rejoint  I'arm^,  je  demandai  et  j'obnns  d'y  rester 
attach^  jnsqu'ti  ce  que  ie  fosse  exp63i4.  Je  craignais  que  si  je 
restais  au  quartier  general  on  ne  m'y  d^signat  des  fonctions  qui 
seraient  un  nouvel  obstacle  a  mon  retour.  Je  pensai  que  peut- 
6tre  on  ^yiterait  d'enyoyer  a  Y.  M.  un  t^moin  des  ev^nemens 
qui  se  passaient,  et  je  pref^rai  attendre  qu'une  occasion  fayorable 
se  nr^sent&t.  Etant  arriy^  a  Wilna  oeu  de  tems  apr^s  le  depart 
derempereur,  je  demandai  au  due  ae  Bassano,  etil  me  donna 
Fautorisation  de  yenir  attendre  des  ordres  a  Paris.  J'ai  en  rhon- 
neur  d'annoncer  a  Y.  M.  dans  im  autre  lettre  que  I'alteration  de 
ma  sant^  me  for^ait  a  suspNendre  mon  retour  en  Espa^ie. 

L'arm^e  au  moment  ou  je  la  quittai  ^tait  dans  la  jplus  affireuse 
d^tresse.  Depuis  longtems  d^ja  la  disorganisation  et  les  pertes 
^taient  effirayantes,  Tartillerie  et  la  cayfuerie  n'existaient  plus. 
Tons  les  corps  ^taient  confondus.  Les  soldats  marchaient  p41e- 
mMe  et  ne  son^aient  qu'a  prolonger  machinal ement  leur  exis- 
tence; quoique  I'ennemi  fut  sur  nos  flancs,  chaque  jour  des 
milliers  d*hommes  isol^s  se  r^pandaient  dans  les  yulages  yoisins 
de  la  route  et  tombaient  dans  les  mains  des  Cosaques.  Cependant 
quelque  grand  que  soit  le  nombre  des  prisonniers,  celui  desmortt 
1  est  mcomoaraDlement  dayantage.  11  est  impossible  de  peindre 
jusc[u*a  quel  point  la  disette  s'est  fiiit  sentir  pendant  plus  d'un 
mois;  il  n'y  eut  point  de  distributions;  les  cheyaux  morts  ^taient 
la  seule  ressource,  et  bien  souyent  les  mar^chauz  m^mes  man- 
quaient  de  pain.  La  rigueur  du  climat  rendait  la  disette  plus 
meurtri^re,  chaque  nuit  nous  laissions  au  biyouac  plusieurs 
o^taines  de  morts.  Je  crois  pouyoir  sans  exae^rer  porter  a  cent 
mille  le  nombre  qu'on  a  perau  ainsi,  et  peindre  ayec  assez  de 
T^t^  la  situation  des  choses  en  disant  que  Tarm^e  est  morte:  la 
jenne  garde  qui  faisait  partie  du  corps  auquel  j'^tais  attach^  ^tait 
forte  de  SOOOnommeslorsque  nous  ayons  quitte  Moscou,  a  Wilna 
elle  en  comptait  a  peine  quatre  cents.  Tons  les  autres  corps 
d'arm^e  sont  r^duits  dans  la  mSme  proportion,  et  la  retraite  a^ant 
d^  se  prolonger  au-dela  du  l<[iemen,  je  suis  conyaincu  que  yingt 
mille  nommes  n'auront  pas  atteints  la  Yistule.  On  croyaita 
Tarm^e  que  beaucoup  de  soldats  ayaient  pris  les  deyants  et  qu'ils 
se  rallieraient  lorsqu'on  pourrait  suspenore  le  mouyement  retro- 
grade. Je  me  suis  assur^  du  contraire ;  a  cinq  lieues  du  quartier 
g^n^ral,  je  ne  rencontrai  plus  d'hommes  isoles  et  je  connus  bien 
alors  la  profondeur  de  la  plaie.  Une  phrase  pourrait  donner  a 
Y.  M.  une  id^  de  T^tat  des  choses,  depuis  le  passage  du  Niemen 
un  corps  de  800  Napolitains,  le  seul  corps  qui  etit  consery^  qud- 
que  consistance,  faisait  I'arriere  garde  d'une  armee  Eran^aise,  lorte 
n*a  guere  de  trois  cents  mille  hommes.  H  est  impossible  d'exprimer 
jusqu'a  quel  point  le  d^sordre  ^tait  contagieux;  les  corps  r^unis 
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dee  dues  de  Bellune  et  de  Seggio  oomptttient  30,000  hommes 
an  paasage  de  la  Bereama,  deax  jours  apr^  ils  ^talent  diasoiis 
oomme  le  reste  de  rarm^e.  Envoyer  des  renforts  c'^tait  aog- 
menterlespertes,  et  Ton  reoonnut  enfia  qu'il  fallait  empdcher  lea 
troupes  neures  de  se  mettre  en  contact  avec  cette  mnltitade  em 
d^sordre  a  laquelle  on  ne  peat  plus  donner  le  nom  d'ann^e.  Le 
roi  de  Naples  disait  hautement  qu'en  Ini  laissant  le  oommande- 
ment  rempereur  avait  exig^  le  plus  grand  sacrifice  qu'il  p^t 
attendre  de  son  devouement.  Les  forces  plnrsi^ues  et  morales 
du  prince  de  Neufch4tel  ^taient  enti^rement  ^uis^s.  Si  main- 
tenant  y.  M.  me  demandait  quel  doit  ^tre  le  terme  du  mouye- 
ment  retrograde,  je  lui  r^pondrais  q[ue  I'ennemi  est  maitre  de  le 
fixer.  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  les  Prussiens  fassent  de  grands  efibrts 
W)ur  d^fendre  leur  territoire.  M.  de  Narbonne  que  i'ai  vu  i 
Berlin  et  qui  ^tait  ohar^^  de  lettres  de  Tempereur  pour  le  roi  de 
Prosse,  m'a  dit  que  les  dispositions  de  ce  pnnce  et  de  son  premier 
Biinistre  ^talent  ravorables,  mais  il  ne  se  (ussimulait  pas  que  celles 
de  la  nation  ne  sent  pas  les  mimes.  Deja  plusieurs  rises  s'dtaient 
engages  entre  les  habitans  de  Berlin  et  des  soldats  de  lagamison 
fran^aise ;  et  en  traversant  la  Frusse  j*ai  eu  lieu  de  m'assurer 
Que  Ton  ne  pouyait  gu^re  compter  sur  cette  alli^e  de  nouvelle 

II  parait  aussi  que  dans  Farm^e  Autrichienne  les  officiers  decla- 
maient  publiquement  centre  la  guerre. 

Quel  triste  que  soit  ce  tableau,  je  crois  Tayoir  point  sans 
ezageration  et  I'ayoir  obserr^  de  sang  fix)id.  Mon  opinion  sur 
r^tendue  da  mal  est  la  mime  que  lorsque  j'^tais  plus  yoisin  du 
thdatre. 


No.  XIV. 

Ghiart,  le  2  Septentlre,  1812. 
MoNSiEUB  LB  DUG  PB  Feltbb, — J'ai  re^  le  rapport  du  due  de 
^Baguse  sur  la  bataille  du  22.  II  est  imnossible  de  rien  lire  de 
plus  insignifiant:  il  y  a  plus  de  fatras  et  plus  de  rouages  que  dans 
une  horloge,  et  pas  un  mot  qui  fasse  connaitre  F^tat  i^el  des 
choses.  voici  ma  maniere  de  yoir  sur  cette  affaire,  et  la  oonduite 
que  yous  deyez  tenir.  Yous  attendrez  que  le  due  de  Baguse  soit 
arrive,  qu*il  soit  remis  de  sa  blessure,  et  a-peu-pr^s  entierement 
retabli.  Yous  lui  demanderez  alors  de  r^pondre  categoriquement 
a  ces  questions.  Pourquoi  a-t-il  liyr6  bataille  sans  les  ordres  de 
son  g^CTal-en-cbef  ?  JPourquoi  n*a-t-il  pas  pris  des  ordres  sur 
le  paiti  qu'il  devoit  suivre,  subordonne  au  systlme  g^n^ral  sur 
mes  armees  d'EspagneP  11  j  h  la.  un  crime  d  insubordination  qui 
est  la  cause  de  tons  les  mallieurs  de  cette  affaire,  et  quand  mSme 
il  n'eut  pas  ^t^  dans  I'obligation  de  se  mettre  en  communication 
ayec  son  g^n^ral-en-chef  pour  ex^uterles  ordres  qu'il  en  receyrait, 
comment  a-t-il  pu  sortir  de  sa  defensive  sur  leDuero,  lorsque, 
sans  un  grand  effort  d'imagination,  il  etoit  facile  de  conoeyoir 
qu'il  pouyoit  Itre  seoouru  par  I'arriy^  de  la  diyision  de  dragons^ 
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d'mie  trentaine  de  pi^s  de  canon,  et  de  plus  de  15  mille 
hommes  de  tronpes  fran^aiaes  que  le  roi  avoit  oans  la  maiii  P  Et 
comment  pouToit  il  aortir  de  lad^fenaiye  pour  prendre  rofiensire 
aana  attencbe  la  reunion  et  le  aeooura  d'un  corps  de  15  a  17  mille 
hommeaP 

Le  roi  avoit  ordonn^  a  Tann^  du  nord  d'envoyer  sa  cavalerie 
ii  aon  aeooura;  elle  ^toit  en  marche.  Le  due  de  Itagose  ne 
pouvoit  rignorer,  pniaqne  oette  cavalerie  eat  arrir^e  le  soir  de  la 
Dataille.  De  Salamanqoe  a  Bnrgoa  il  y  a  bien  des  marches. 
Fonrquoi  n*a-t-£l  paa  retard^  de  denx  jonra  pour  avoir  le  secours 
de  cette  cavalerie,  aui  lui  ^toit  ai  importanteP  II  foudroit  avoir 
une  explication  aur  lea  raiaona  qui  ont  port^  le  due  de  lELaguse  a 
ne  i>aa  attendre  lea  oidrea  de  aon  ^en^ral-en-chef  pour  livrer 
bataille  aana  attendre  lea  renforta  que  le  roi,  comme  commandant 
aup^rieur  de  mea  ann^  en  Eapagne,  pouvoit  retirer  de  I'arm^ 
du  centre,  de  Fann^  de  Valence  et  ae  TAndalouaie.  Le  seul 
fonda  de  I'arm^e  du  centre  fonmiaaoit  15  mille  hommes  de  pied, 
et  2600  chevauz,  leaauela  pouvoient  ^tre  rendua  dans  le  meme 
tempa  que  le  duo  ae  Bafuae  faiaoit  battre  aon  corps,  et  en 

Erenant  dana  aea  deux  arm^,  le  roi  pouvoit  lui  amener  40  mille 
onunea.  Enfin  le  duo  de  Baf^^uae  aachant  que  1500  chevaux 
^toient  partia  de  Burgoa  pour  le  rejoindre,  comment  ne  les  a-t-il 
paa  attenduaP 

En  faisant  coincider  cea  deux  circonatancea  d'avoir  pris  rofien- 
aive  aana  Tordre  de  aon  g^n^ral-en-chef  et  de  ne  pas  avoir  retmrde 
la  bataille  de  deux  jours  pour  ne  pas  recevoir  15,000  hommes 
d'infanteiie  que  lui  ameno$  le  roi,  et  1500  chevaux  de  Tarm^e  du 
nord,  on  est  fond^  a  penser  que  ce  marshal  a  craint  que  le  roi 
ne  participe  au  succ^s  de  la  bataiUe,  et  qu*il  a  sacrifi^  a  la  vanite 
la  ^oire  ae  la  patrie  et  Tavantaf^e  de  mon  service. 

Sonnez  ordro  aux  g^n^raux  oivisionnaires  d'envoyer  les  ^tats 
de  leura  pertea.  H  eat  intolerable  qu'on  rende  des  comptes  faux 
et  qu'on  me  diaaimule  la  v^iit^. 

Freacrivez  au  g^n^ral  Clauael,  qui  commando  Farm^,  d*en- 
Toyer  la  aituation  avant  et  apr^s  la  bataille.  Demandez  %sJement 
aux  chefs  de  corps  des  situations  exactes.  Finalement,  vous  ferez 
connottre  au  due  de  Bag^e  en  temps  opportun  combien  je  suis 
indi^n^  de  la  conduite  mexplicable  qu*il  a  tenue,  en  n'attendant 

5 as  deux  jours  que  les  secours  de  Farm^e  du  centre  et  de  Farm^ 
u  nord  le  rejoignissent.  J'attends  avec  impatience  Farriv^e  du 
ei>n6TBl  aide-de-camp  du  roi  pour  avoir  des  renseignemens  precis. 
Ce  qu'il  a  ^crit  ne  signifie  pas  grande  chose. 

(Sign^)  Napolbon. 


No.  XV.  A. 


JExtrcustfram  general  Souhanis  despatch  to  the  minister  qftoar, 
Briviesca,  2«<£  October,  1812. 
Par  votre  lettre  du  6  Octobre  vous  m*annoncez  que  le  due  de 
Dalmatie  venait  de  r^unir  aon  arm^e  a  Grenade  et  a  Jaen,  et  que 
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le  roi  alloit  se  mettre  incessamment  en  comnranication  avec  ce 
mar^chal  pour  nuurcher  de  concert  snr  Madrid.  En  consequence 
de  ces  mouremens  je  resolns  de  marcher  a  la  rencontre  de  Fennemi, 
et  de  le  forcer  a  lever  le  si^ge  de  Burgos.  Le  18  tonte  mon 
arm^e  se  xnit  en  monyement  snr  trois  colonnes,  et  le  19  elle 
occnpait  les  positions  ainsi  qu*il  snit.  La  droite  h  Termino,  le 
centre  snr  les  hauteurs  de  Monasterio,  et  la  gauche  h  Villa 
Escuso  la  Solano  et  Yilla  Escuso  la  Sombria.  La  joumie  du  20 
devait  ^tre  celle  du  combat,  lorsque  je  re^us  ^  Tinstant,  h  deux 
heures  du  matin,  par  un  aide-de-camp,  une  lettre  de  S.  M.  C. 
qui  m'ordonne  de  ne  point  engager  d'afSure  g^n^rale,  et  d'attendre 
que  par  ses  manoeuvres  lord  Wellington  soit  forc^  d'^va^er  sa 
position  de  Burgos;  ainsi  U  me  faut  renoncer  a  tons  mes  projets, 
et  non  sans  un  violent  chagrin,  car  je  puis  assurer  Y.E.  que  mon 
arm^e  ^tait  parfaitement  dispos^e,  et  que  j'aurais  pu  combattre 
Tennemi  avec  avantage.  Cependant  Tarm^  n'a  des  vivres  ^ue 
pour  quatre  jours,  et  a  cette  epoque,  si  lord  Wellington  n'est  pomt 
en  retraite,  je  serai  force  de  1  attaquer.  J'entrevoismoins  de  peril 
de  marcher  en  avant  que  de  r^trograder.  Dans  un  instant  otL  le 
moral  du  soldat  commence  a  se  raffermir  tout  mouvement  en 
arriere  produit  le  plus  mauvais  effet. 

(Sign^)  COKTB  SOXTHAK. 


No.  XV.  R 


Extracts  from  two  letters  written  hf  the  duke  ofJ^eUre  to  Jcing 
Joseph,  dated  Faais,  %th  Oct.  and  12th  JVov.  1812. 

On  one  of  the  letters  is  the  following  note,  in  pencil,  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington.    'Ad/uantage  of  English  newspapers  J 

'SiEB, — J'ai  rhonneur  d'adresser  ci-joint  a  votre  majesty 
quel^ues  extraits  des  joumaux  Anglais  les  plus  r^cents  dont  j'ai 
choisi  ce  qui  pourrait  ^tre  de  quelque  int^rdt  dans  les  drconstances 
actuels.' 

'SiEE,— J'ai  rhonneur  d'adresser  ci-joint  ^  V.  M.  plusieurs 
extraits  des  joumaux  Anglais  contenant  quelques  faits  utiles  on 
int^ressans  a  connaitre.' 

These  extracts  taken  from  the  Courier,  Morning  Post,  Times, 
Alfred,  Statesman,  and  Morning  Chronicle,  contain  minute  details 
upon  the  ntmibers,  situation,  and  destination  of  the  Sicilian, 
Spanish,  and  Anglo-Portuguese  armies,  and  the  most  exact  account 
of  the  reinforcements  sent  from  England.  Li  fine,  a  complete 
system  of  intelligence  for  the  enemy. 
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No.  XVI. 


Extract  of  a  letter  firom  marshal  Jourdan  to  colonel  I^apier, 
SoUy  90ue  Etiole,  14  Janvier,  1829. 

'  Le  10  NoTembie,  1812.  Les  armies  du  midi,  du  Portuga 
et  du  centre  se  troayaient  r^uniea  sur  la  Tormes.  Voua  oon- 
naitses  la  position  qn'oocupait  i'ttrm^e  des  allies.  Oette  position 
ayant  6t6  bien  reoonnue,  dans  la  ioum^  du  11»  par  ie  roi, 
mocompagn^  dir  duo  do  Dalmatie,  oe  plusieurs  gdn^raux,  et  de 
moi,  jet  nroposai  de  passer  la  Tonnes,  gu^able  pr^sque  partout 
enire  YiUa-Gonsala  et  Huerta,  et  de  nous  porter  rapiaement  sur 
CalTarissa  de  Ariba,  qui  se  trouvait  au  centre  de  la  li^e  des 
ennemis.  J'esperais  que  lord  Wellin^n  ne  pourrait  eviter  la 
Imtaille;  et  j'^tais  d'avis  que  nous  deyions  faire  tous  noe  efforts 
pour  le  forcer  k  Taooepter;  me  flattant  qu'avec  une  ann^e  de  80 
milles  hommes,  dont  10  milles  de  cavalerie  et  120  pikses  de 
eanon«*  nous  ^tions  en  ^tat  de  remporter  un  brilliant  succes,  sur 
le  mlome  champ  de  bataille  ou  quelques  mois  avant  nous  avions 
essuj^  un  revers. 

'  Le  duo  de  Dalmatie,  n'^tant  pas  de  mon  avis,  proposa  dialler 
passer  le  Tormes,  a  des  ^^s  qu*il  avait  reconnus  a  deux  lieues 
au-des8us  d'Alba;  ce  parti  ^tait  sans  doute  plus  prudent;  mais  il 
avoit,  suiyAnt  moi,  rinconyenient  que  je  voulais  ^viter,  c'est-a- 
dire,  qu*il  laissait  h  nos  adversaires  la  facility  de  se  retirer  sans 
oombattre.  Cependant  comme  je  n'^tais  revdtu  d'aucun  com- 
mandement,  tandis  que  le  due  de  Dalmatie  avait  sous  ses  ordres 
les  deux  tiers  de  Tarm^e,  le  roi  jugea  conyenable  d'adopter  son 

Slan,  et  lui  en  oonfia  I'ex^cution;  yous  en  connaissez  le  resultat : 
fut  tel  que  je  Tayais  w^yu. 

'Fermettez  moi,  Monsieur,  d'aiouter  une  reflexion.  H  me 
semble  que  lord  Wellington  decide  a  battre  en  retraite,  aurait 
dA  commencer  a  Top^rer  le  14^me  jour,  ou  nous  francbimes  la 
Tonnes.  En  ne  se  mettant  en  mouyementque  le  15,  il  se  trouya 
dans  la  n^cessit^  de  d^fller  devant  nous  pendant  une  partie  de 
la  joum^;  et  sans  les  mauyais  terns,  et  surtout  sans  beaucoup 
trop  de  circonspection  de  notre  c6t^  il  ett  peut-dtre  couru  que^ 
que  danger. 

*  On  a  public  que  pendant  leur  retraite  les  allies  ne  perdirent 
que  50  ou  60  tues,  150  blesses,  170  prisonniers.  II  est,  cependant, 
certain  que  le  nombre  de  prisonniers  Anglais,  Portugais,   et 


*  These  nnmben  are  somewhat  below  those  I  have  aaaigned  to  the 
French  army;  my  calcalation  was  made  from  the  imperial  muster-rolls, 
but  the  difference  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  le^h  of  time 
which  elapsed  when  marshal  Jourdan  wrote  this  letter.  His  numbers 
are  eyidently  from  memory,  and  probably  he  did  not  mean  to  include 
the  king's  guards  and  Spaniards. 
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Espagnols,  conduits  au  quartier  g^n^ral  a  Salamanque,  ^toit,  le 
20Noveinbre,  de  3520/ 


The  justice  of  the  marshal's  opinion  as  to  lord  Wellington 
liaving  stayed  too  long  on  the  Tonnes  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
note  of  a  conversation  held  with  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  the 
subject. 

•Lord  Wellington  would  havfe  fought  the  French  on  the  old 
position  of  the  Arapiles  in  1812  notwithstanding  their  superior 
numbers,  but  he  stayed  too  long  at  Salamanca.' 


END  OP  VOL.  IV. 


SavUl  k  Edwards,  Printen,  4,  Chandos  Street,  CoTent  Garden. 
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with  the  gallant  conqueror  of  Scinde  aflFords  a  security  for  the  authenticity  of  bis 
sources  of  information— some  t)f  which  are  the  letters  of  Sir  Charles  himself— and 
whose  high  character,  as  an  author,  li  well  as  a  soldier,  is  a  guarantee  for  his  fidelity 
in  the  use  of  his  ample  materials.  We  may  add  to  the  Author's  other  quahfications, 
an  unflinching  intrepid  honesty,  which  malces  him  spealc  out,  and  utter  the  plain 
truth  without  considering  whether  it  be  unpalatable." — Adatxc  Journal. 
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vo&viuLZT  or 

MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES  JAMES  NAPIER, 

CONQUEROR  OF  SCmDE. 

VSLpU  A  0KBTCH  BT  XAJOR-OBVaBAX.  »I&  W.  F.  F.  If APIBH. 

«  I  roust  eay  that,  after  giving  the  fullest  consideration  to  those  operations,  that  I 
have  never  known  aii  instance  of  a  genera)  officer  who  has  shewn  to  a  higlier  degree 
than  he  has  done  all  the  requisite  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  condjict  great  opera- 
tions. He  has  manifested  the  utmost  discretion  and  prudence  in  the  formation  of  his 
plans,  the  utmost  activity  in  perfecting  his  preparations  to  ensure  success ;  and  finally 
the  utmost  zeal,  gallantry,  and  science,  in  carrying  those  plans  and  preparations  into 
execution.  I  must  say  that  the  march  of  General  Napier  against  Bmanm  Gfaur  was 
one  of  the  roost  extraordinary  marches  I  ever  read  of;  and  it  was,  I  must  say,  moat 
completely  successful.  He  marched  the  army  through  the  desert,  with  all  the  heavy 
guns,  transporting  all  his  materiel  as  well,  and  by  this  extraordinary  inarch  he 
deprived  the  enemy  of  all  means  of  retreat." — Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

**  The  taking  of  the  fort  of  Emaum  Qhur,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  affiurs  ever 
undertaken  and  executed." — Speech  of  the  Bart  ofRipon, 

**  To  the  example  which  he  set  the  troops — inspiring  an  unparalleled  confidence  in 
their  commander, — we  mnst  mainly  attribute  the  success  of  the  actions  of  Meeanee 
•nd  Hyderabad.**— 5peecA  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 


In  one  volume  8vo.  price  1$.  boards, 

XLCmHAlLKS    ON    MZIiZTARV    Z.AW 

AND  THE  PUNISHMENT  OP  FLOGGING. 

BY    MAJOR-GENERAL   SIR    CHARLES    JAMES    NAPIER,    K.C.B. 

^*  This  work,  \ire  have  several  times  taken  occasion  to  remark, is  far  less  known  than 
it  deserves  to  be,  especially  among  the  profession.  It  aboupds  In  lessons  of  profotuid 
wisdom,  delivered  ip  the  clearest  laoguage,  and  it  is  as  modestly  as  it  is  ably  written ; 
nor  have  we  often  met  with  a  more  amusing  book.  There  are  to  be  found  in  it  many 
interesting  and  characteristic  anecdotes,  and  there  is  a  vein  of  quiet  humour  that  ii 
very  diverting,  but  which  interferes  not  at  all  with  the  serious  purpose  of  the 
author,  who  has  left  upon  every  page  traces  of  a  -benevolent  heart  and  souiul  tu* 
tellect." — Naval  and  Military  Oazette,  ; 


In  a  Box,  price  12«.  6d. 

»IZX.ITA.ltV   riOURZSS 

FOR  THE  PRACTICE  AND   EXPLANATION  OF   THE 
♦^EXERCISE  AND  EVOLUTIONS  OF  THE  ARMt,^ 

Recording  to  Her  Majesty  s  Regvlations  ; 

Arranged  for  the  Company,  Battalion,  and  XJght  Infantry, 

BY  MAJOR  HOPKINS,  K.H. 

"  Major  Hopkins,  of  the  old  43rd,  in  which  corps  be  served  with  distinction,  has 
invented  a  set  of  Military  Figures,  arranged  for  the  illustration  and  practice  of  theevola- 
tioDS  of  the  Infantry,  according  to  Her  Majesty's  regulations,  and  ezceedint^Iy  wefl 
calculated  to  effect  their  object.  Being  adapted  to  ijie  movements  either  of  the  Battolion, 
Company,  or  Light  Infantry,  these  Figures,  which  are  accompanied  by  an  Explanatory 
pamphlet,  and  are  very  properly  dedicated  to  Lord  Fitsroy  Somerset,  will  b§  ^txy  useful 
U)  young  oflScers  of  the  Inf»»'--*'—l[7m(«d5en?tc«Joi4rnaC 
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BATTXtBS  OF  ^UATRB-BaASi    ZiZONT,  WAVRB, 


NeWf  revised^  mdcheap&r  edition,  complete  in  I  vol,  Svo,  uniform  roitk  General 
Napier's  history  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula^  and  the  Wellingtmi  Dispatches. 

DEDICATED,   «T   PBRMTBSION,  TO    HBR    MOST  ORACIOXJS    MA^ESTT,  tHB   QUEBN. 


HISTOET  or  THE 

WAB    IN    FRANCE   AND    BELGIUM, 

-IN   1815, 

PHOM   THE   TESTIMOmr  OF  EVE-WITXESSES  AND  OTHEB  SOUBCES,  EXCLUSIVE  AN© 

AUTHENTIC. 

BY    CAPTAIN    WILLIAM    SIBORNE, 

CONSTRUCTOR  OP  THB   •*  WATBRLOO   ICODBL.** 

Tktrd  Edition,  heofuHfuUy  embellished  with  Medallion  Portraits,  engraved  on  steel,  of 


Lord  Hill, 

SouLT»  Duke  of  Dalmatxa, 

Ney,  Dukb  of  Elchingbn, 

Count  Alt^n, 

Sir  Thomas  Picton. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Prince  Blucher  von  Wahlstadt, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
The  Dues  op  Brunswick, 
The  Prince  of  Orange, 
The  Marquess  of  ANOLESBy, 

A  Folio  A^tts  of  Anofffyptographie  Engravings  en  Steel,  from  Models,  containing 

2  PiiAVS  OF  Quatre-Bras,  shewing  (liferent  Periods  of  the  Action. 
2     -     -     •    LiGNY     ^-----s.-    ditto. 

2  -    -    •,    Wavrb  ---.^-•--    ditto* 

3  *    -    -    Waterloo      -    -    -    -     -    •     ditto. 

With  Maps  qf  Belgium  and  part  of  France j  illustrative  of  the  dboife,  sold  Separatelpy 

price  12s* 

In  aimotiiicing  a  History  of  the  War  in  ldl5,  hj  the  Constructor  of  the  celebrated  Model 
of  tfa&  Battl«  of  Waterloo,  the  Publishers  feel  conident  that  the  undeniable  proof  which 
the  latter  work  of  art  afforda  of  the  most  indefatigable  perseverance  and  industry  in  the 
collection  of  Inaterials  for  the  accurate  representatiou  of  an  event  so  fertile  in  glorious 
achievements,  and  so  decisive  in  its  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe,  as  also  of  the 
professional  skill  with  which  those  materials  have  been  arranged  for  the  complete  deve- 
lopment of  that  ever  memorable  conflict,  offers  a  suflicient  guarantee  for  a  similar  appli^ 
cation  of  the  author's  utfwearied  seal  and  research  in  the  task  he  has  undertaken  of 
supplying  what  still  remains  a  desideratum  in  our  national  history  and  military  records 
•^a  true  aRd  faithful  aceonnt  of  that  last  campaign  in  Europe,  comprising  the  crowning 
triumph  of  1^  Briti^  army,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  closing  chapter  of  the  military 
life  of  its  illustrious  chief,  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Numerous  as  are  the  accounts  already  published  of  this  great  conflict,  the  information 
which  they  convey  is  generally  of  too  vague  and  indistinct  a  nature  to  satisfy  either  the 
military  man  who  seeks  for  professional  instruction,  or  the  general  reader  who  desires  to 
comprehend  more  clearly,  in  all  ita  details,  that  gorgeous  machinery,  if  it  may  so  be 
termed,  which  was  put  in  motion,  regulated,  and  controlled  by  the  greatest  masters  of 
their  art,  who,  in  modem  times,  have  been  summoned  forth  to  wield  the  mighty  engines 
of  destruction  wherewith  nation  wars  against  nation.  How  just  is  the  observation  of 
Jomini,  one  of  the  most  talented  military  writers  of  ibfi  day — **  Jamais  bataille  ne  fut 
plus  confiis^ment  d^crite  que  celle  de  Waterloo."  On  consulting  these.accounts  the 
public  glean  little  beyond  the  fact  that  at  Waterloo  the  allied  army  stood  its  ground 
during  the  whole  day,  in  defiance  of  the  reiterated  attacks  by  the  French,  until  the  Duke 
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of  Wellington  led  it  fonrnrd  to  erown  its  exertions  with  tlie  most  splendiA  vioteiy. 
Tbey  affora  us  bat  s  fiunt  ides  of  those  strstsgioal  moTemento  end  contbiiMitiocM  npoi 
which  the  grand  design  of  the  osmpeign  was  hassd  by  the  one  party,  and  witk  whiob  it 
was  sssailed  by  the  other;  and  we  seek  in  yain  for  the  derelopment  of  thoae  tactiesl 
dispositions  by  whieh  the  skill  of  the  oommandeis  and  the  Takmr  of  the  ooaabatants  weie 
fairly  tested.  From  the  want  of  due  oonsecatire  aitangemewt  in  the  details,,  and  the 
tendency  too  frequently  manifested  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency  by  mere  anecdotic 
narration*  the  motives  by  which,  in  the  great  game  of  war,  the  illustrious  players  are 
sctaated,  are  left  out  of  view,  while  circumstances  which  especially  call  f(»th  the  skill  of 
subordinate  officers  in  command,  as  also  the  courage,  the  discipline,  and  the  prowess  of 
pArticuIar  brigades,  regimente,  or  eren  minor  divisions  of  the  ccmtending  masses,  are 
either  imperfectly  elucidated,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  unhesitatingly  set  aside  to  make  waj 
for  the  ezploite  of  a  few  inditidaals  whose  deeds,  however  heroic  they  may  be  deemed, 
constitnte  but  isolated  fractional  parte  of  that  great  sum  of  moral  energy  and  physical 
force  combined,  requisite  to  give  full  effect  to  the  application  of  the  mental  powers 
of  the  chiefUins  under  whose  guidance  the  armies  are  respectively  placed.  These 
remarks  have  reference,  more  or  less,  not  only  to  the  generality  of  the  aoconnts  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  with  which  the  public  have  hitherto  been  furnished,  but  also  to 
those  of  Quatre-Bras,  Ligny,  and  Wavre;  the  first  of  which,  brilliant  as  was  the  reflec- 
tion which  it  cast  upon  the  glory  of  the  victors,  became  eclipsed  solely  by  the  more 
dassling  splendour  of  the  greater,  because  more  important,  triumph  of  Waterloo.  To 
endeavour  to  remedy  these  deficiencies,  through  the  medium  of  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses, most  willingly  and  liberally  supplied,  as  well  as  carefully  collated,  examined, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  proved,  wherever  practicable,  by  corroborative  testimony — eveij 
component  piece  of  information  being  made  to  dovetail,  as  it  were,  into  ita  adjacent  aod 
corresponding  parte — is  the  chief  object  of  the  present  publication. 

The  opportunities  which  Captain  Sibome  has  enjoyed  of  collecting  the  .data  jeqnisite 
for  this  highly  important  work,  have  been  peculiarly  favourable.  Having  commenced 
his  large  Model  under  the  authority  of  the  government,  he  received  permission  to  address 
himself  to  the  several  officers  who  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  communicate  valuable 
information ;  and,  with  a  view  to  Teimer  such  information  as  complete  as  possible,  and  to 
substantiate  it  by  corroborative  testimony,  he  forwarded  his  applications  to  almost  everj 
surviving  Waterioo  officer— not  limiting  his  inquiries  to  any  one  patticolar  period  of  the 
action,  but  extending  them  over  the  whole  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  aa  also  of  that  of 
Quatre-Bras,  and  of  the  entire  campaign.  In  this  manner  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  combined  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  a  nuiss  of  extremely  important  matter;  and 
when  the  public  are  informed  that  Captain  Biborne  has  also  been  in  uutiefierved  coDunnni- 
cation  with  the  govemmente  of  our  allies  in  that  war,  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
troops  they  respectively  brought  into  the  field,  it  is  prssnmed  that  the .  extraordinary 
advanteges  he  possesses  for  a  aaiisfactory  fulfilment  of  his  design  will  be  at  once  acknow- 
ledged and  appreciated. 

One  remiurkable  defect  which  is  manifested,  without  a  single  exception,  in  the  existing 
histories  of  this  campaign,  consiste  in  the  want  of  gbod.  plans  upon  scales  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  admit  of  the  positions  and  movemente  being  duly  illustrated.     By  the   | 
application  of  the  aoag^tograph  to  accurately  executed  models,  Captain  Sibome  has 
succeeded  in  producing  plans  of  the  different  fields  of  battle,  which  afford  so  striking 
a  representation  of  the  teatures  of  ground^-a  representation  which  has  all  the  appearance  j 
of  the  subject  being  shewn  in  relief-^that  not  only  the  military  man.  who  is  accustomed 
to  examine  plans,  but  the  civilian  who  has  never  studied  Sfiy  ibing  of  the  kind,  will  be    I 
enabled  thoroughly  to  comprehend  them  even  in  the  minutest  detaila* 

To  respond  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  record  of  that  glorious  contest  by  the  relatirea 
and  friends  of  the  combatents,  correct  lists  will  be  apposed  to  the  work^  of  the  names  of 
all  officers  who  were  present,  distinguishing  those  who  were  killed  or  wounded.  Marginal  i 
notes  will  also  be  introduced  wherever  officers'  names  are  first  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  explaining,  if  vnrvxving,  their  present  rank,  and  if  dead,  the  date  of  their 
decease,  and  the  rank  Which  they  then  held.  I 

A  work  .^ught  out  under  such  fiEivonrable  auspices,  and  grounded  upon  mateiitla  | 
which,  considering  the  advanced  age  of  the  principal  contributors,  would  at  no  remote  j 
period  have  been  placed  beyond  our  reaob,  cannot  fhil  to  exeite,  in  a  considerable  degreej 
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the  attention  of  the  pnblie ;  fat  which  re^fon  no  pains  have  heen  spared  in  rendering  the 
illostratioBS  foUj  commenaurate  with  the  ^alne  and  importance  6f  the  design.  The  new 
edition  is  oomfrfete  in  I  to).  8vo.  embellished  with  beautifully  executed  medallio  por-^ 
traits,  aad  accompanied  hj  a  folio  volume,  {to  be  had  sepanteiif),  containing  military  maps 
and.  exquisitely  engraved  anaglyptogpraphic  plana  from  models  espreulf  made  by  Captain 
Sibome,  of  the  fields  of  battle  of  Quatre-firas,  Ligny,  Wavre,  and  Waterloo* 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

HEB  MOST  ORiLOIOUS  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIOHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT,  K.O. ;  QA^.B, 

HEB  MOST  OBACIOUS  MAJESTY,  QUEEN  ADELAIDE. 

HER  ROYAL  HIOHNESS  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  THE  DUKE  OP  CAMBRIDGE,  KG.;  G.C.B. ;  O.C.H. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  PRINCE  GEORGE  OP  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

HIS  MOST  ORACIOUS  MAJESTY,  THE  KING  OP  HANOVER,  K.G.;  O.C.B.;   OC.H. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OP  HANOVER. 

HIS  MAJESTY,  THE  KING  OP  PRUSSIA. 

HIS  MAJESTY,  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE   CROWN  PRINCE  OP  SWEDEN. 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  SAXONY. 

HIS  SERENE  HIGHNESS,  THE  REIGNING  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

HIS  SERENE  HIGHNESS,  THE  PRINCE  BERNHARD  OF  SOLS-BRAUNFELS. 

Colonel  Jamei  Shaw  Kennedy,  G.B.,  Unatt 
Captain  Kincald»  late  of  the  Rifle  Brigade. 
Colonel  Charles  King,  K.H.,  late  of  leth  Lighl 

Dragoons. 
Charles  Lalce,  Esq.  late  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards^ 
General  Sir  John  Lambert,  G.C.B. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Leach,  Inte  of  the  Rifle  Brigade. 
Lieut.-Colooel  Francis  La  Blanc  Unatt. 
Lieut.-CoIon«l  Louis,  Royal  Artillery. 
Lieut-Colonel  Marten,  Commanding  1st  Dragoons 
LieuU-Colonel  A.  C.  Mercer,  Royal  A/tillery. 
MaJor^General  Douglas  Mercer,  C.B. 
Lieut.-Golonel  Monins,  Commanding  fl9th  Regt. 
Mf^or-Generalthe  Honourable  Henry  Murray,  CB^ 
Lleut.-Colonel  Muttlebury,  C.B.^  late  of  dttth  Regt 
M^jor-General  O'Malley,  C.B. 
Frederick  Hope  Pattison,  Esq.,  late  88rd  Regiment. 
General  Sir  George  Quentin,  C.B.,  K.C.H. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G. 
M:\lor  Reid,  late  SSrd  Regiment. 
Colonel  T.  W.  Robbins,  h.p.  18th  Regiment. 
Colonel  William  Rowan,  C.B.,  A.Q.M.  Gen. 
Lieut-General  Sleigh.  C3. 
M^lor-General  J.  Webber  Smith,  C.B. 
Lieut.-Oeneral  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  K.C.B. 
Colonel  Stawell,  Commanding  12th  Lancers. 
Genera]  Lord  Strafford,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H. 
The  late  Lieut-General  Lord  Vivian,  G.C.B.,G.C.ll. 
Colonel  Whinyates,  C.B.,  K.H.,  Royal  Artillery. 
Lieut-General  Sir  Alexander  Woodford,  K.C.Ba 

K.aH. 
M«uor-GeneralSir  John  Woodford,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H  . 
Colonel  Yorke,  Assist.  Q.  M.  Gen. 


General  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  K.G.,  G.C.B., 

G.C.H. 
General  Bacon,  Portuguese  Service. 
Lieut-Colonel  Barton,  K.H.  12th  Lancers. 
'Colonel  Thomas  Hunter  Blair,  C.B.,  Unatt 
Major-General  Sir  Guy  Campbell,  Bart  K.C.B. 
Colonel  Ghatterton,  K.H.  Commanding  4th  Dragoon 

Guards. 
William  Crawford,  Esq.  2nd  (R.N.B.)  Dragoons. 
Lieut.-Colonel  John  Crowe,  KvH.,  Unatt. 
Me^or-Oeneral  Sir  Jeremiah  Dickson,  K.C.B. 
Lieut-Colonel  DorviUe,  C.B.  Unatt. 
M^jor4]toneral  Sir  Neil  Douglas,  K.C.a,  K.O.H. 
M^jor  Edward  Ward  Drewe. 
Captain  17.  F.  Drpmgoole,  h.  p.  S5lh  Regt. 
Colonel  Berkeley  Drummond,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 
Colonel  I>7neley,  G.B.,  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
Lieuti-Oeneral  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  K.C.B. 
Lieut -Colonel  Gawler,  K.H.,  Unatt 
Captain  B.  Gilbome,  late  of  the  71st  Regt. 
Lieut-Colonel  Grove. 
Lieut-Oeneral  Lord  Greenock,  K.C.B. 
Colonel  the  Lord  Viscount  GuilUmore,  Unatt 
M^jor-Oeoeral  Hamerton,  C.B. 
Lieat-Oeneral  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 

K.C.B. 
Lieut.-0«n6ral  Lord  Harris,  C.B.,  K.C.H. 
The  late  0«neral  Lord  Viscount  Hill,  G.C.B.,G.C.H. 
Colonel  Gteorge  W.  Horton,  Unatt. 
Captain  W.  Humbley,  h.p.  Rifle  Brigade. 
Lieut-Colonel  Edward  Keaae,  Upatt 
Colonel  Clark  Kennedy,  C.B.,  K.H.   Command^ 

ing  7th  pragoon  Guards. 


All  the  aboi)e-named  Officen  vxre  at   Wattrho^ 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    VKBBBm 

**  The  accouuta  already  published  vary  so  much,  and  so  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  some  of  the  details  that  we  feel  no  apology  to  be  requisite  for  noticing;  a  Work  so 
faithful  and  excellent  as  that  which  has  beeu  recently  published  by  Captain  Siboroev 

Of  all  the  accounts  we  have  yet  seen,  that  recently  published  by  Captain- Siborne  ist 

the  fullest,  the  fairest,  we  believe  the  most  accurate  —the  best."-^7ti»«*,  Jan,  1845. 

"  It  is  written  in  a  free  and  impartial  manner,  is  lucid  in  its  descriptions,  sur- 
prisiogly  correct  in  details,  and  many  important  features  of  the  campaign,  which  havd 
hitherto  remained  either  wholly  unnoticed,  or  else  kept  too  much  in  shadow,  are  now 
brought  Arward  into  proper  relief)  whilst  the  grand  military  opehitions  of  the  period 
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ai«  delineat<Hl  with  the  pen  of  an  enlightened  mldier.  In  a  word,  hj  sepanting,  with 
much  diacnaunatiooy  the  gold  firom  the  dross,  he  has  turned  to  ezcelient  np^oont  the 
materials  for  his  undertaking,  which  seem  to  have  flowed  to  him  ih>m  ererf-quarter; 
and  the  consequence  is.  that  a  standard  history  has  been  produced^  ftmarkable  for  its 
spirit  and  Tigonr,  as  well  as  for  its  truth.*'— (7.  S,  Jownal^ 

**  We  hail  this  work  as  a  standard  history  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  of  the 
Campaign  of  Flanders — a  worthy  companion  and  sequel  to  the  Peninsular  Campaigns 
of  Napier.  A  compilation  from  the  testimonies  of  eye-witnesses  (as  this  is)  had  they 
been  dressed  up  for  publication,  and  subjected  iodiridnaUy  to  the  public  jadgnient,  would 
have  been  cold  and  lifeless;  here  all  is  freshness,  Tivacity,  unaffected  truth ;  and  thus  is 
explained  the  very  superior  style  of  the  writer,  who  possesses  a  nerve  and  spring  of 
thought  and  a  brilliant  colouring  of  phrase,  combined  with  a  transparent  clearness  of 
expression,  such  as  is  rarely  attained  by  the  purely  literary  writer,  and  aeldoiUy  if  ever, 
found  in  connection  with  profound,  professional,  and  practical  knowledge,  as  in  this 
work.  The  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  scenery  and  incidents  of  tlie  days  of 
June,  1815,  are  loudest  and  most  decided  in  their  admiration  of  the  plans  ^d  portraits; 
which  embellish  these  volumes.  The  ground  is  engraved  by  a  peculiar  progress,  which 
represents  in  relief  the  slightest  elevation,  and  sinks  the  smallest  depresaion  by  the  pecu- 
liar curve  and  measure  of  the  line.  Thus,  the  ^ectator  looks  down  upon  the  ground  of 
the  battle  itself  with  the  clear  perception  of  all  its  undulations,  and  its  every  variety  of 
form  and  aspect.  A  second,  and  very  different  process,  to  which  the  plate  is  then 
subject,  places  in  their  positions  the  troops  exactly  as  they  occupied  the  field.  These 
speaking  plans  have  an  accuracy  hitherto  unimagioed,  with  an  effect  which  is  unequalled 
by  any  previous  attempt.  l*bere  are  portraits  of  the  Heroes  of  the  campaign,  which 
have  as  much  merit  as  novelty — being  engraved  foedaUions — perfect  portraits  in  high 
relief."— NaiMi/  and  Military  CauiU. 

*'  The  eventful  victory  which  these  two  splendid  volumes  are  intended  to  com- 
memorate has  had  many  hUtorians,  but  none  so  good  or  comprehensive  as  Captain  Sibome. 
His  facility  of  access  to  official  documents,  both  English  and  foreign,  the  assistance  which 
he  has  received  from  the  surviving  Waterloo  heroes  of  all  ranks,  and  the  zeal,  energy, 
and  talent,  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  construction  of  his  materials,  have  produced  a 
record,  not  only  of  the  battle  itself,  bat  of  the  whole  Waterloo  cankp^igpn,  jwhich  is 
likely  to  be  sh  enduring  as  it  is  creditable  to  his  talents  as  a  writer,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  soldier.  ForccifBelves  we  heartily  thank  Captain  Siborne  for  his  spirited  volumes, 
and  sincerely  do  we  hope  they  will  meet  their  due  reward.  Of  this  we  are  certain,  thej 
cannot  be  too  soon  in  the  hands,  not  only  of  etety  Officer  of  the  Service,  bot  also  of 
every  civil  member  of  the  commuoity."— (//ttCed  Service  Gauiie, 

*'  We  cannot  feel  our  debt  acquitted  to  Captain  Sibome  for  the  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion bis  work  has  afforded  us,  if  we  did  not  bring  our  unqualified  testimony  to  the  minute 
accuracy  of  detail,  the  highly  honourable  and  soldier-like  spirit,  and  the  admirable 
candour  and  fairness  by  which  it  is  everywhere  characterized.  When  thb  work  was  first 
announced  for  publication,  we  conceived  great  expectations  from  a  history  compiled 
by  one  whose  access  to  every  source  of  information  was  favoured  both  hy  interest  in 
the  highest  quarters,  and  the  circumstances  of  an  official  appointment  on  the  staff.  We 
were  not  disappointed.  Such  are  the  volumes  before  us— -a  Military  Classic — and  they 
will  remain  so  while  Waterloo  is  a  word  to  stir  the  heart  and  nelrve  the  arm  of  a  Briush 
poldier." — Dublin  UnivergU^f  May, 

"  We  can  declare  in  all  sincerity  that  we.  have  perused  his  narrative  of  marches 
and  onslaughts  with  infinite  satisfaction.  He  tells  bis  tale  with  singular  clearness. 
He  is  at  home  in  all  the  varied  movements  and  changes  of  position,  &c. ;  and  his 
account  of  Cavalry  Charges,  especially  in  the  afiatr  of  Quatre  Bras,  the  advance  of 
columns  and  cannonading,  sweep  you  onwards  as  if  the  scene  described  were  actually 
passing  under  your  eyes.  His  Plans  and  Charts  too  are  excellent,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  the  modellist  of  the  Field  of  Waterloo^  We  thank  Captain  S*,  not  only  ibr  the 
amusement  we  have  derived  from  his  performance,  but  for  the  opportunity  with  which 
the  appearance  of  a  genuine  English  History  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  supplies  us,  of 
1-efuting  some  of  the  errors  regarding  it  into  which  «ther  historians  have  fall«i.*' 

Stamr's  Mag. 
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The  Third  EomoNy  in  one  vol.  post  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d,  bds.  of 
ABVEKTORES     IN     TKS     aZFZiB    BRZGADB, 

^  IN   THB 

PENINSULA,  FRANCE,  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

FROM  THE  YEAR  1809  TO  1815, 
BY  CAPTAIN  JOHN  KINCAID,  Fibst  Battalion.. 

"An  admirable  little  book." — Quarterly  Revietb, 

''  To  those  tvho  are  anacqaainted  with  John  Kincaid  of  the  Rifles, — and  few,  we 
trow,  of  the  old  Peninsula  bandft  are  in  this  ignorant  predteament,  and  to  those  who 
know  hirn^  we  equally  recommend  the  perusal  of  his  book :  it  isafac'^simile  of  the  man 
— a  perfect  reflection  of  his  image,  veluti  in  specula,  A  capital  Soldier^  a  pithy  and 
graphic  narrator,  and  a  felldw  of  infinite  jest.  Captain  Kincaid  has  given  us,  in  this 
modest  volume,  the  impress  of  his  qualities^  the  beau  ideal  of  a  thorough-^going  Soldier 
of  Service,  and  the  faithful  and  witty  history  of  some  six  years'  honest  and  triumphant 
fighting. 

^*  There  is  nothing  extant  in  a  Soldier's  Journal,  whicb^  with  so  little  pretension, 
paints  with  such  truth  and  raciness  the^  domestic  economy'  of  campaigning,  and  the 
down-right  business  of  handling  the  enemy. 

*•  But  we  cannot  follow  further) — redommending every  one  of  our  readers  to  pursue 
the  Author  himself  to  his  crowning  scene  of  Waterloo,  where  they  will  find  him  as 
quaint  and  original  as  at  his  debut.  We  assure  them,  it  is  not  possible,  by  isolated 
extracts,  to  give  a  suitable  impression  of  the  spirit  and  originality  which  never  flag  from 
beginning  to  end  of  Captain  Kincaid's  volume ;  in  every  page  of  which  he  throws  out 
flashes  of  native  humour,  a  tithe  of  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  Grub-street 
Bookmaker." — l/nited  Service  Journal. 

**  His  book  has  one  fault,  the  rarest  fault  in  books,  it  is  too  short." 

Monthly  Magazine^  April. 

Alsoy  by  the  tame  A  uthory  Second  Edition^  in  one  vol.  post  8ro.  price  \0s,  Gd. 

StAZTDOXa   SHOTS   ntOM    A   ltZFZ.SlilXAN. 

'*  It  is  one  of  the  most  pithy,  witty>  soldier-like,  ami  pleasant  books  in  existence." 

United  Service  Journal. 

**  The  present  volume  is  to  the  fnl^  as  pleasant,  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  as 
Original  as  the  last.  Criticism  would  become  a  sinecure  if  many  such  volumes  were 
written  :  all  left  for  us  is  to  admire  and  recommend." — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

**  The  present  volume  is  likely  to  add  to  his  reputation.  It  is  a  useful  Appendix 
to  the  larger  works  of  Napier  and  other  military  commentators.  It  is  never  dull, 
tedious,  lechnical,  or  intricate. "—Tiwiw. 

**  Those  who  have  read  Captain  Kincaid's  Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  will  seize 
this  volume  with  avidity,  and  having  dashed  through  it^  will  lay  it  down  with  only  on« 
feeling  of  regret — that  it  is  not  longer."— i^Tew?*. 

AK    ESSAY   ON   THB    PRINCIPLES   AND   CONSTRUCTION    OP 

MZIiZTAXtV  BRZDOZSS, 

And  the  Passage  of  RWers  In  Military  Operations, 

By  GENERAL  SIR  HOWARD  DOUGLAS,  Bart.  K.S.C.  &c.  &c*  ' 

Second  Edition,  containing  much  additidnal  Matter  and  Plates. 

8vo.  price  30s.  boards. 

*'  Of  this  valuable  work  we  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  when  it  was  flrst  pub* 
lished ;  and  now  that  the  able  author  has  added  much  important  new  matter  to  it,  we 
need  only  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  his  own  high  reputation  as  a  tactician  and  Military 
I^ngineer;  and  that  no  sold  let  in  Europe  can  know  his  business  thoroughly  without 
consulting  it." — Literary  Gazette, 
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Blcgantly  bound  in  the  UnUbnn  of  the  Regiment,  1  to),  post  8vo.  price  10c.  6d. 

THE 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAINJOHN  PATTERSON, 

With  Notices  tfthe  Officers,  ^c.  of  the  50th,  or  Queen^s  Own  Beffiment, 
FROM  1807  TO  1821. 

DBDICATBD   BT   PBB1CI88I0N   TO  QUBEir   ADELAIDB. 

'*  This  volame  coptains  a  well-wiitten,  yet  unvarnished  narrative,  of  the  adventures 
of  the  60th  ftwt,  (better  known  as  the « Dirty  Half-hundred,'  from  their  blacic  facings), 
during:  the  Peninsular  war.  It  ar}?iies  well  for  the  bravery  i  as  welt  as  modesty,  of  Cap- 
tain Patterson,  that  throofchout  his  work  we  have  but  little  of  himself,  and  much  of  liis 
brother  offieers." — BelTs  Meuenger, 

'*  Captain  Patterson's  Adventures  are  the  record  of  a  brave  soldier^-of  a  dasbisft, 
high-minded  British  officer^  who  never  fears  a  rival,  and  never  knew  what  it  was  lo 
haw  an  enemy,  or  to  hate  any  roan.  His  descriptions  are  remarkable  for  their  vivid- 
ness and  accuracy,  aud  his  anecdotes  wili  bear  repetition  once  a  week  for  life." — Sun* 

**  Captain  Patterson  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  gallant  officers 
who  has  done  so  mnch  credit  to  the  British  name,  by  lighting  and  writing  with  eqiul 
spirit."— CoAf^i/u/iomi/. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  LEGION, 

FROM   THE  PERIOD    OF   ITS   ORGANIZATION    IN    1803,  TO   THAT   OF  ITS 
DISSOLUTION    IN    1816. 
Compiled  ftom  Maanacript  Doctuaaeniay 

Bt  N.  LUDLOW  BEAMISH,  Esuk.  F.R.S.,  latb  Majoh  unattached. 

Tuo  vols.  8vo.  complete,  with  Plans  and  Coloured  Plates  of  Costumes,  price  £1.  lOs. 

The  ifcond  volume  sold  separately,  price  lOs. 

"  The  work  is  not  like  others  we  could  name— a  mere  compilation  from  newspapers 
and  magazines^  Major  Beamish  has  left  no  source  of  information  unexplored;  and 
the  access  he  obtained  to  manuscript  journals  has  enabled  him  to  inter^sperse  his  general 
narrative  with  interesting  personal  anecdotes,  that  render  this  volume  as  delightful  tor 
those  who  read  for  amusement,  as  those  who  read  for  pro^t*"-- A thenmun^ 

**  We  are  altogether  much  pleased  with  the  volume,  and  heartily  recommend  it  to 
the  British  public.*' — Literary  Gazette, 

-  •  ■ 

in  post  8vo.  price  58. 

XtECOZ.X.ECTZOXrS  AND  &EFX.ZSCTZOirS 

RBLATIYB  TO  THE 

Dutiea   of  TroOpa  composin«r  the  Advanced  Corps  of  aa  Armji 

Bv  LIEUT.-COLONEI,  I.  LEAOH,  C.B.,  latb  op  the  Riplb  Briqabb, 
Author  of  "  Rough  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  an  Old  Soldier^*' 

A  l$o^  by  the  same  Author, 

ASKETCHOFTHE 

BBRVZCSS  OF  TBS  RIFZ»&  BRZOASBt 

From  its  Formation  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo* 

In  8vo.  price  2s.  6d.  boards^ 
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In  3  vola.  8t<h  with  numerous  plates,  some  coloured,  priee  86tf. 

EXCURSIONS,  ADVENTtjRUS,  AND    FIELD    SPORTS 

IBT 

C&VZ.ON; 

Its  Commercial  and  Military  Importance,  and  numerous  advantages 
to  the  British  Emigrant. 
BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  JAMES  CAMPBfiLL, 
Late  of  the  45th  and  dOth  Regiments,  and   for  many  years  Commandant  of  ttte 
Bistricts  of  Galle,  and  the  Seven  Korles,  and  Judicial  Agent  of  Government. 
**  These  two  volumes  are  full  of  Interesting  mtAtet."— -Morning  Herald, 
**  We  never  wish  to  take  up  a  pleasanter,  more  fresh  spirited  production  than  this 
of  Colonel  Campbell's."-— JVaraZ  and  Military  Oazette, 

In  18md.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  price  Ss.  6d. ;  or,  postage  free,  3s.,  which  may  be  sent  in 

postage  stampS) 

HINTS  TO  SUBALTERNS  of  the  BRITISH  ARMY. 

Br  HENRY  HARDBARGAIN,  Late Regt. 

Dedicated  to  William  Higoinson  Duff,  Esq.,  &c.  ^c.  &c. 

•*  Scriblmus  indoct!  doctique.** 

Containing — Sketches  of  Commanding  Officers — The  Art  of  getting  Leave  of 

Absence — Military  Miseries — Glossary ^  S^c, 
'*  I  have  also -added,  for  the  information  of  tbose  non-military  readers  who  may  deign 
to  peruse  this  small  volume,  a  Glossary  of  those  exclusively  military  terms,  they  might 
otherwise  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend ;  and  which,  the  profound  ignorance  that  great 
part  of  the  world  are  in  with  resfiect  to  military  matters,  renders  it  most  necessary  to 
explain  : — for  instance,  I  assure  my  readers,  that  the  other  night  when  I  was  dining 
out,  an  old  gentleman  asked  me  whether  the  officers  who  were  on  guard  in  London,  on 
tlie  day  of  the  Derby,  did  not  receive  a  compensatory  pension  from  government;  nay, 
so  firmly  convinced  was  he  that  such  was  the  case,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  that  his  impression  on  the  subject  was  erroneous." — Prrfaee, 


In  2  vuls.  8vo.  cloth,  price  24s, 

HISTORICAL    RECORD 

OF   THE 

ROYAZ.    MARZirE    FORCES 

From  their  Fornidtion  to  the  Present  Time^ 

INCLUDING 

AN   ACCOUNT    OF    THEIR    SERA^CES    IX    CHINA, 
BY  ?.   H.  NICOLAS, 

LIEUT.   ROYAL    MARINES. 

<'  Mr.  Nicolas  bas  had  a  wide  and  fertile  field  to  work  upon,  and  excellently  has  he 
turned  his  materials  to  account.  Impelled  by  a  sincere  attachment  for  bis  old  com- 
rades, by  an  ardent  desire  for  their  welfare,  by  the  very  natural  wish  for  a  more  minute 
and  connected  narrative  of  their  daring  career  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
world,  he  has  produced  a  luminous  and  comprehensive  work,  than  .which  none  can  be 
better  of  its  class,  and  wiiich  reflects  equal  credit  upon  his  feelings  aa  an  officer,  and 
his  talents  as  a  writer.** — United  Service  Gazette, 

^  These  voiumea  cannot  fail  to  prova  eminently  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the 
gallant  corps,  whose  honours  they  record,  and  generally  indeed  to  the  military  service 
of  both  arms.** — Naval  and  Military  Gawtte, 
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XrSW  &XF1I   OT  XiOXtS    NEXiSON. 

SECOND  EDITIOK. 
In  8  Tola.  8to.  niaatnted  with  4  origteal  Fortrsiti,  Engraylags  and  Fteramiles. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

VICE-ADMIRAL    LORD  VISCOUNT   NELSON, 

K.  B.,  DUXB  OF  BRONTE,  ESC,  STC.  ETO. 

DBBIVBD    PBINOXPAliXiY  FROM  HX8   PRIVAT£  OO&RESPONDENCS, 

HITHERTO    UNPUBUftHBD, 

Br 
THOMAS  JOSEPH  PETTIGREW,  ESQ.,  FRS.,  F.S.A. 

DOCTOR  OP   PHILOSOPHY    OP  THB   UWIVERSITT  OP  GOTTINGEN, 
BTC,   ETC.   ETC. 


CoVBlDBRiNO  the  number  of  Lives*  that  have  been  written  of  the  Vice-Adaiinl 
Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  and  the  voluminous  Collection  of  his  Dispatches  and  Letters 
published  by  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  it  may  be  reasonably  be  inierred, 
that  there  remains  nothing  furtlier  in  connexion  with  Nelson  and  his  varied  ezpiottfl 
to  be  said — that,  in  fact,  the  sabject  is  completely  exhausted  ;  yet,  upon  exammatioo 
it  will  be  found  that  there  exists  a  variety  of  interesting  partieulnrs  onooofinned'^ 
unexplained — and  even  mysterious.  The  full  development  of  these,  it  most  be 
obvious,  is  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  Privatb  Correspondbncb  of  the  cele- 
brated hero. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  very  intimate,  indeed,  an  almost  daily  correspondence  wu 
maintained  between  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  ;  and  in  the  Letters  and  Doca* 
ments,  now  to  be  presented  to  the  public,  a  Diary  will  literally  be  found  containiog 
his  thoughts  and  reflections  upon  the  passing  events,  public  and  private,  during  the 
conree  of  his  distinguished  career.  Bat  the  materials  from  which  this  new  Life  of 
Nelson  is  composed  are  not  confined  to  the  letters  trhich  passed  between  Lord  Nelson 
and  Lady  Hamilton — they  embrace  also  those  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples 
the  Bmperor  of  Russia,  the  j^ing  of  Sardinia,  t^rince  Charles  Felix  of  Savoy,  maoy 
distinguished  Naval  Commanders  and  celebrated  ^Diplomatists  of  the  time.  Amon^ 
these  may  be  mentioned  r—H.RiH.  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Earl 
Spencer,  Earl  of  Bristol,  Lord  Blgin,  Lord  St.  Helens,  Lord  Hobart,  Lord  Sidmoutfa, 
Lord  Collingwood,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Orenville,  Lord  Hood,  Lord 
William  Gordon  ;  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  the  Hon.  H.  Addington,  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Elliot,  the  Hon.  General  Sir  W.  Stewart,  Sir  Thomas  Troubrldge,  Sir  T.  H. 
Hardy,  Sir  Richard  Keats,  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth,  Sir  John  Orde,  Sir  Hercales  Boss, 
Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  Sir  Evan  Nepean,Sir 
Edward  Berry^Sir  George  Hose,  Sir  A.  S.  Hamond,  Sir  William  Hoste,  Sir  Henry 
Blackwood,  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  Sir  James  Crawford,  Sir  Thomas  Loois,  Sir  Ben- 
jamia  Hallowell,  Sir  J.  Sutton,  Sir  Manley  Dixon,  Sir  J.  Hillyar,  Sir  Tbos.  Staines, 
General  Sir  John  Acton,  General  Dumouriez,  Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  Count  Benntorff, 
Count  Panin,  4 djutant- General  Lindholm,  Governor  Bataeeboif,  Captain  Lloyd, 
Captain  Parker,  Captain  Langford,  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott,  (Chaplain  to  Lord  Nelson),  John 
Scott,  Esq.  (Secretary),  William  Beckford,  Esq.,  R.  Payne  Kntgbt,  Esq.,  Biefasfd 
Bulkeley,  Esq.,  William  Hay  ley,  Esq.,  Alexander  Davison,  Esq  ,  John  Tyson,  &q.t 
Perkins  Miigra,  Esq.  (Consul- General  at  Tunis),  Lambton  Este,  Esq.,  Rev.  C.  Bate, 
Abb6  Campbell,  Dr.  Baird,  &c.    Rev.  Edmund  Nelson  (the  father  of  Lord  Nelson), 
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Lady  Nelsoo,  Josiah  Kisbet  (her  son),  Rev.  William  afterwards  Earl  MeUoD,  Mn. 
Matcham  (Lord  Nelson's  sister),  Maurice  Nelson,  Esq.  (bis  brother),  &c.  &e. 

The  light  thrown  upon  the  transactions  which  took  place  from  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  August  1,  1708^  to  thut  of  Trafalgar,  October  21)  1805,  in  the  course  of  this 
extensive  correspondence  will  be  found  inost  interesting ;  so  also  will  the  minute 
particulars  rflating  to  the  conduct  and  flight  of  the  Neapolitan  Royal  FamRy,  the 
savren<terof  the  CasUes  of  Uo^o  and  Nuovo,  the  Blockade  of  La  Vatetta,  the  Coo- 
ventiop  of  Bt  Arish,  &c.  &c. 

Upwabos  of  Six  Hundrbd  Lbttebs  avd  Documents,  which  hayb  nbtbk 
BBFORB  BEEN  PuiNTBD,  and  the  existcuce  of  which  were  scarcely  known,  will  appear 
in  th«se  Memoirs,  which  have  been  written  with  a  view  of  completing  tbe  history  of 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  patriotic  Admirals  that  ever  adorned  the  British  Navy. 
It  was  originally  the  intention  of  the  author  simply  to  have  edited  the  Correspondence, 
and  published  it  as  Supplementary  volumes  to  those  which  have  already  appeared ;  but 
upon  examination  the  documents  were  found  to  be  too  numerousand  too  interesting  to 
be  disposed  of  in  that  mannen  They  embrace  such  a  variety  of  topics,  public  and 
private —correct  so  many  errors  and  misconceptions  that  have  gone  forth  and  been 
very  generally  believed — enter  so  onrt-servedly  into  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer — 
and  altogether  render  such  a  complete  picture  of  Lord  Nelson's  mind  and  character-— 
that  it  has  been  adjudged  most  proper  to  arrange  them  as  a  distinct  publication,  in  the 
form  of  a  New  Memoir,  illustrative  of  the  career  of  the  Hero.  Although  it  has  been 
necessary  in  this  view  to  describe  th6  various  actions  and  incidents  in  which  Nelson 
was  concerned,  it  has  been  thought  proper  not  to  enter  upon  minute  details  which  have 
already  appeared,  and  which  by  those  who  may  be  professionally  interested  in  such.a 
matter  will  readily  be  found  in  tbe  previously  published  Lives  ;  but  rather  to  endeavour 
to  combine,  in  tlie  form  of  a  Narrative,  the  Correspondence  alluded  to  with  the  par- 
ticular events  to  which  they  apply  i  uod  which  form  so  interesting  a  portiou  of  our 
Naval  History. 


OPINIONS  OF  THB  PRBBB. 


"  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  executed  his  task  well,  and  the  public  are  indebted  to  him  fur 
what  may  be  designated  "The"  Life  of  Nelson.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
these  interestiDflc  volumes  contain  so  much  clas^'c  lore  to  Naval  officers  that  they  must 
find  their  place  in  the  library  of  every  ship  that  floats." — JSaxUical  Magazine^ 

*<  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  two  volumes  without  feeling  that  Mr.  Petti- 
^  «zrew  has  rendered  signal  service  to  British  history  and  to  the  memory  of  the  renowned 
Sailor." — United  Sermee  Gazette. 

<*  We  deem  it  a  very  extraordinary  publication,  since  It  pours  a  fresh  flood  of 
original  papers  before  us,  although  we  had  been  led  to  believe  that  every  available 
scrap  written  by  Nelson  had  been  gleaned,  and  was  already  printed.'* 

United  Service  JtmrndU 

<*  We  conclude  to-day  the  review  of  these  most  interesting  \olume8  by  recommending 
our  friends  to  read  them  carefully  j  they  will  ^nd  many,  very  many  passages  and  letters' 
that  will  explain  in  the  moat  lucid  manner  the  motives  that  have  actuated  the  great 
commander  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  doubt." — Nautical  Standard, 

<<  This  is  a  book  whieh  is  likely  to  be  read  with  avidity.    It  is  the  private  history 
of  Lord  Nelson,  tbe  one  which  sets  forth  most  onmistakeably  the  true  lineaments  of 
^  the  ^lanf    The  eqtire  Hamilton  correspondence  has  been  at  the  command  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew  and  he  has  turned  it  to  good  account.    It  is  full  of  interest.** — Atlas. 

**  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  made  admirable  use  of  his  materials,  and  his^  Memoirs  of 
Nelson  will  be  read,  we  are  persuaded,  much  more  generally  than  even  that  model  of 
biography  'Sonthey's  Life.** — Norfolk  Chronicle, 
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Foortb  Edition,  18mo.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  priee  2i.  QdU 

SBORT    WBZST, 

BY    F.    P.    W  A  T  S  0  N,    B  S  Q. 

To  which  Is  added, 

XiOnro  WBZST, 

WITH    INSTRUCTIONS     FOB    YOUNG    PLAYERS, 

BY  ADMIRAL  JAMES  BURNEY. 

REVISED    BY    F.    P.    WATSON,  ESQ. 

' r- __ — , 

Sbcokd  Edition,  18mo.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  price  3«. 

BANS-BOOK  to  the   OAME   OF  BZX.X.ZAMI 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  NOVICE  AND  THE  PROFICIENT, 

With  the  lAwa  tad  AA  Diagrams,  | 

To  which  is  added, 

VO  OZi, 

BY    COLONEL    B  *  *  *  *  *. 

'*  This  is  a  very  nseful  little  book,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  beginners."  i 

BeWiUfeinLd 

<*  All  that  the  Billiard  plajer  can  acquire  from  instruction,  he  may  gain  from  I 
hand-book  ;  and  having  well  studied  it,  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if,  by  practice,  he  do' 
become  a  proficient  in  this  most  delightful  pascime." — Argus, 

"  Every  Billiard  player,  be  he  novice  or  proficient,  will  find  this  a  manual  ad^ 
exactly  to  his  wishes."^ Court  Journal, 

Sixth  Edition,  18mo.  sewed,  price  U. 
BZNTS  TO  TBS  CBAltZTABZ.Zi, 

BBINO 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROPER  REGULATION  OF 

PRIVATE  CHARITY : 

covtaikiko  lettehs  oir 


THE  COAL  FUND^ 
THE  WIFF/S  SOCIETY, 
THE  PENNY  CLUB, 
THE  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 


THE  LOAN  FUND, 
THE  CHILDRENS'  ENDOWMEN 
SOCIETY, 

&c.         &c.         &c. 


BT  THE  HON.  AND  REV,  S.  G.  OSBORNE, 

Author  of  "  Old  Rainy  Day,''  8vo.  price  M. ;  '*  Hand-bill  for  the  Cottage  Wall,"& 
Also  by  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  18mo.  price  U. 

BZNTS 

FOR  THE  AMELIORATION  OF  THE  MORAL  CONDITION  C 

A  VILLAGE  POPULATION, 


contents, 
THE  SQUIRE, 
THE  FARlMER, 
THE  TRADESMAN, 


KEEPERS  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSE 
THE  LABOURER. 
FEMALE  SERVICE, 


EDUCATION,  &C.&C. 
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